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CHAPTEE I. 


THE EAKLY SYSTEM OF REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Sect. L— Introductouy. 

The Land-Revenue Administration of Madras, distinct 
in form as it now is, was begun under conditions very similar 
to those which attended the commencement of Revenue 
Administration in Bengai.. In both teiTitorics the East 
India Company’s staff was fitted for trade and commerce 
ratlior than for the government of districts and the control 
of re venue-assessments. Although Maifras had its ‘Pre- 
sident and Councir (afterwards called ‘Governor and 
CouncH’), and its array of ^ writers,^ ‘factors,’ ‘junior 
merchants,’ and ‘ senior intuehants ’ ; and aithough they 
lund for their own protection military forces, and soon were 
obliged to plunge into tb^ troubled sea of local polities, to 
engage in* Avars and nCgcjtiate tri'aties, they w(*re tpiiU^ 
unprc'pared to take the responsibility of th^5 regular govern- 
ment of a populous and not unfertile country, to supervise the 
adininistraiJon of justice, and to settle the Land-Revenue 
and control its collection. 

The legal powers which the representatives of the Com- 
pany possessed under the fii*st Charters, wore confeiTed with 
the sole view of providing for the control of the military 
and naval forces, and the internal government of factories 
and trailing stations L But this defect was remedied 

* For an nt account, in <lo- in 1639, and iho grant of witos and 

tail, of tlie gradual growth of forts villages which pm^wled what I may 
and facO^rieSfin Madras, l>4-ginning call territorial acquisition, see Mac- 
with the Settlement at Masulipatam leane, vol. i, pages 162 170. (His- 
in i6|i. Fort St. George ^Madras) tory). 
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before any large portion of terri|ory was acquired. The 
change was gradual, and its steps have been indicated in the 
opening chapters of this work. When at length circum- 
stances compelled the Madras egovernment to undertake 
direct administrative duties in the territories granted to it, 
the trading organization had to give place to a new one, and 
the titles and grades of officers sent out to manage the new 
districts, were naturally adopted from the system already 
working in Bengal. The ‘Board of Revenue,' the ‘Pro- 
vincial Councils,’ and afterwards the ‘ Collector,’ -were titles 
of office already familiar ; and it was at fost supposed by 
the central authorities that a Permanent Settlciiiont of the 
Land-Revenue made w'ith ZainindArs, could ])e canned out 
in Madras as it had been in Bengal. But when after some 
years of tentative measures, this idea was formally carried 
into practice, a short experience showed that ifadras and 
Bengal wore widely diflerent, and that except as regar<ls a 
portion of the north cohntry to which the Mughal rule had 
extended the ZamfcdAri systopi, a totally different method 
of Settloment and revenue administration would have to be 
developed. For it was not possible to find a system ready 
formulated; ^only time and the trial of ditferent plans, with 
many failures and disappointments, could ultimately solve 
the problem of how to manage the Land- Revenue. 

As in the life of the individual there is often some one 
period — some salient event not perhaps thought much of 
at the time, which profoundly influences the whole course 
of the man’s after-life, so it may be with govorniiKuits, 
And it cannot bo doubted that the acquisition,* as British 
territory, of the country called (by its later Aluhammadan 
rulers) the Bar^mahAl or ‘twelve revenue estates,’ now 
included in the Salem (S<51am) district, was such a crucial 
event in the revenue history of Madras. For the circum- 
stances under which that’ district came under a British 
Revenue Settlement were such that they necessitated, or 
gave rise to, a hitherto novel method of treatment. 

The experience gained in this Settlement (under Col. 
Read and Capt. afterwards (Sir Thomas) Munro) p:o- 
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fouadly influenced not gonly the future revenue history of 
th*e Presidency itself, but also, more or less jindirectly, 
that of all the British Provinces of India outside Bengal. 
This remark is none the less true that the Riramah&l Set- 
tlement did not at first prove a success, and thaf both in 
principle and detail, the sjstein, as first conceived, needed 
large* modification. 

In tmcing the progress of the Madras Land-Revenue 
System, it will be advisable in the fiist place to review the 
general course of acquisition, by which the Madras districts 
became British, and next to describe, iu a Inief and general 
manner, the various stages of the history of the early 
revenue management. (Commencing witli the Settlement 
(above alluded to) in the Ihiramalull {179^-yH), which was 
soon foll(.)wiHl by those of Coim])atore 799), the ( 'eded 
Districts (1800), and the Carnatic Districts (i8oj), shall 
.se(‘ how the first raiyatwilri system, or rather systems, were 
overthrown for a time by an attempt to make a general 
Zif HI ftiddvi Settlement (1801-1808) ; hSw on the failure of 
tliat attempt, a proposal fui* ‘village Settlements’ (iu the 
sense (♦!' gi'anting leas<.*s An* the whole village, to a renter, a 
heatlmau, or a joint-body of iuhabitants) MItis trietl with 
vari(,)us success for a few yi'urs ; unU how, in the end, a 
raiyatwiiri assessment filially ordered (1812-18)'. 

Wavin'^* so Tar descrilnvl the general course of events, 
I shall return to notic('. somewhat more iu detail, some of the 
})rinciplos which Read ami Munro a<lopttMl in their S(jttle- 
ments. 'l^iese matters will be found not devoid of interest ; 
and they are important, as showing the stages of evolution 
l>y wliich tlie modern s^'stem of Mailras has lioen worked 
out. In thus dealing with Salem (and also with a cognate 
Settlement — that of the Codixl Districts — which came under 
Munro’s cliarge, 1801-1807), I shall illustrate the position 
by some extracts from minutes and letters showing how 
Munro developed the principles with which a commence- 

* l may now assunio that tho with Hi/parately, and wIuto the 
ri*a(Ur is fiitniliar with tho t^rra hohU-r is frtfo to pay the nwenuo 
‘ raiyutwari ’ as iixlic.iting a systiiin and tho hold, or fn-xj himaolf 
wheifi ouch held or holding is dealt by giving it up, as h© pleasoa. 
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n36]|t had been made, into that rai^atwArf system which is 
cjiiefly associated with his name. The Court of Directors 
formally sanctioned this system in 1812-18, and Sir T. 
Munro superintended its generaf application, as Governor 
of the Presidency ^ 

This will, I think, foim a fitting and I hope not unin- 
terestmg introduction to a concise view of the Madras 
system and its practical working at the present day. 

Section IL— Foumation of the Madras Presidency. 

§ I. The Jwjtr, 

A glance at the map in vol. I, or indeed • any good- 
sized map of South India, will make what follows readily 
intelligible. t 

The lirst general acquisition of territory by the East 
India Company — the fjrst from a revenue-point of view — 
was of the country^ around Madras, — known as the Jclgir 
— because it was originally granted by the Naw^ib of the 
Kam&tik as a jiigir — a term wdth which the student is now 
familiar; the revenue thus assigned was intended as*a con- 
tribution towards the expenses of the wars undertaken in 
aid of the NawAb. The final acquisition of the territory 
was piecemeal, and dates between 1 750 and 1 760 (being 
finally confirmed by the Emperor Sh^h ^Alain ^in j 763). 
At first the direct administration was not assumed ; the 
revenues were collected on the native plan ; and it was not 
till 1780 tliat British officers took regular charge. The 
J&glr now forms the Chingleput (Choiigalpat) district, out 
of vehich a single taluk- forms the separate district of 
Madras. * 

§ 2. The Northern Sirkdrs, 

The next acquisition, in point of time, was that of the 
‘Northern SirkArs’ (often written ‘Circar’). These 

* Ho Wiis Governor fTOm 1820-27. tures, aawcll as an ox tra amount of 

* B<:>paratod, as it iuoludos tlio aeparate business, wJUibh require a 
capital and it» auburl:>a,-~a special special staff of bfficers. 

area presenting administrative fea- 
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territories were granted in 1765 by the Delhi Emperor^ ; 
But the Madras government, looking to the practical claim 
of the Niz&m of the Dakhan, wKo was hardly even in name 
subject to Delhi, also obtained a grant from him in 1768. 
The five administrative divisions known* to thef Mughal 
system as ‘ Sirk&r ’ were those of Chicacole (Chik&kol — 
Srikikulam), Rajahmundry (Rfij^mahendrivii'am), Elloro 
(Alur), Mustafanagar (or Kdndapili), and Murtazanagar ^ 
(Gantiir or Kandavi'd). 

They form the present districts of Vizagapatam (Visa- 
kh^ipatiiam), Ganjam, Kistnd and Godfivari 

These came at once under British administration It 
was found that they consisted ( 1 ) of lauds settled under 
Zamindars, as in Bengal, (2) of ‘havdli’ lands, those 
reserved for the support of the royal family and its im- 
mediate dependants, and therefore ‘ Crown * property. 
Such a state of things invited the application of the Bengal 
system;* the Zamuidjxrs were accordingly left in possession 
and the havcli lands word parcelled •out and leased to 
revenue farmers for a term of years. The Jiigir lands 
(already mentioned) were, in 1780, divided into blocks and 
put under a similar system of revenue-leases^ 

§ 3. T)idrlct<^ acqiilral after the Mysirre Wars. 

Jn 17^2 ancl again in 1799 the Mysore wars led to thii 
cession uy Haidar ’All and Tipd Sult^i, of the districts 
along the southern and western frontiers of the present 

* They nf>w link Madras to lion- each of tho great rivorn and 

gal ; hilt at that tiim^ Orisswa )>e* Godavari) under the same head, 

yond the Subiirurckhu river) was in the tttrritoiy was made into two 

t in* hands of the Mughal govern- Collcctoratcs called after tin? riveiu 

nieiit. ‘ TheNortJiorn Sirkilr^ had betui 

'** But the Guntoor portion di<l brought under Muhauiinadan do- 

not bfcomo British till 1788, Bee minion first in 1471 a. i>., and had 

Macleane, volume ii. page 412. various fortunes under thedifferout 

'• Up to i860, the (M/untry now contending dynasties. In 1687 

forming the two districts, Kistml Aurangzeb’s c<inquest of the Dak- 

and Godiivari, used to lx? divided han added them to the Mughal 

liotween three districts called Kiija- empire, and they were ultimately 

mundry, Gunhx>randMasulipalam. taken over by the Bubadiir of the 

But with iPview to the admiuisira* r>akiian(Ni7Am-ul-Mulk) nominally 

live convenience <Jf having all the from the Emperor Farukhsir in 

Irrigation works about the deltas of 1713 a. n. 
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Mysore State. The Salem district ^the BdramahAl, exclud- 
ing the hill taluk of Hosikr), some taluks of Madura [Did- 
digal (Tin^ukhal) and Pftlni], and MAlab&r, were ceded in 
179a. Coimbatore (KoyambatuB), K^ara and the Hosdr 
taluk, followed in 1799 ^ 

§ 4. Tlie Ceded Didricts, 

The same wars resulted in the transfer from Mysore, of a 
number of districts to the Nizdm ; but a year later (1800) 
the Nizdm ceded those districts (whence they were called 
‘ the Ceded Districts ’) to the British. They form the 
present districts of Bellary (BalMri), Anantapur, the PAln^d 
taluk of the present Kistnii district, Cuddapah (Kurapa), 
and Karnul. Karniil was, however, in the hands of a tri- 
butary local Nawab, and did not pass under British admin- 
istration till 1839 


§5. The CanudiC'^ Districts. 

The State of Tapjorc (Tanja-viir) was brougllt under 
management in 1799, owing to tlie incapacity of the (Hindu) 
ruler ; and in 1855 it became the British district of Tanjore 
by lapse on failure of heirs. Tlie remaining districts^ wore 


those originally held by the 
Arcot (ArkAdu). The Nawdb, 

* Malftbar, i.o., excluding the 
Waiinid, which latter taluk was 
added hy HU]>}dt im‘iitary treaty in 
1803. Malalmr was attachetl to 
Bombay, and did not como under 
tho Mndran Prc,sidi‘iicy till 1800. 
Kiinara was in i860 divided into 
two districts, whereof tho Nortii 
Kiinara portion was transforrod to 
Bombay in 1862. 

* See Arbutlinot, Xemoirf I. xc^ 
The C^'dod Districts, comprising 
some 27,000 squan^ miles, had an 
oxcoodingly cluHiuorod history. They 
wore hedd by the (Hindu) Vijaya- 
uagar dynasty from tho fourtinmth 
to the sixtwnth oontury. A eonfod- 
oracy of tho Moslem Dakhan kings 
establishod Muhammadan rule in 
1564. But the districts fell under 
the uontrol of local chiefs called 
poligars (pdlegira). In 1680, the 


NawAl) of the Karndtik or 
who had already ceded the 

Manithas overrah tlie country. 
Then Aurangzeb con(jui-'”C(l tlaun, 
and placcil tlumi undor the vice- 
royalty of the Dakban. Lastly, tliey 
were cojupieifd by Mysore. 

^ With refereii(*e tv the ti‘rm 
'Carnatic’ it should bo noted that 
it is hy a freak of historic usage 
that the name has comt^ to bo ap- 
plied to tho di.strict.s below the 
Eastern Ghats, when^as the old 
Karniitadesu or land of tho Kiin- 
nathvs { Canarose') was tho land above 
the Western Ghilt^ representing 
Mysore, Coorg, and a bit of the 
Ceded districts. Kiinara is tho name 
now given to what was anciently 
Chera or K^f-ald. 

* Now Nollort* (Nalu^, North and 
South Aroot, Madura, Irichinopoly, 
and Tinnevelly (Tirunaveli). 


i 
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‘ Jfigfr* before spoken pf, became greatly indebted to tbe 
Government, and had from time tp time assigned the 
revenues of various taluks and States to pay otf* his debts. 
Under circumstances which need not here be detailed, the 
whole of the disfricts were made over to British control on 
July 31st, t8oi. The Nawfib retained the titulai'd ignity 
and a pension. The direct title expired in 1 855 \ 

Section III. — ChaRxVcterxstics and Material 
Condition of the Teruitory. 

§ I. The Xatural Divimm oj the Gountiy, 

The student will find that the Madras books constantly 
make use of certain natural divisions of the country : they 
should be followed on the map, and are three in number : — 

(1) The North of ‘ Tehiga country ’ (^here Telugu is the 
prevail’nig language -), extending as far south as Pulicat. 
This part of the presidency was more completely under the 
Muhammadan dominion, and exhibits a larger survival of 
Persian Kevcnue tcnins and Muhammadan reminiscences, 
while the ZamindAri system of revenue management 
oblitcmtcd, as it did in Bengal, the traces of tho earlier 
Hindu systems, — so that fc;w special land-te«ureH survive. 
The villages are simple groups of cultivators, on the 
common level of tenants the Zamindfir or of the State as 
tho case may l*e ; — there are no surviving proprietary com- 
munities claiming the entire area of villages. It is not till 
"vve reach Nellore and the districts further south, that we 
find tracer indicative of the joint village which lingered 
especially in the district of Chingleput, and to some 
extent in Arcot and Tanjore. 

(2) The ‘ Tamil country ’ comprises all the Carnatic 
^districts south of Pulicat, where Tamil chiefly is spoken. 

3 (3) The ‘ West Coast ’ consists of the British districts of 

* The Nawab of tho KUmatik or account of the particular taluks : 
Arcot was a dependant of tho SCiba those who desire an accurate and 
T viccffoyalty of the Dakhau. The detaih^d list will find one at page 
ifirst Nawdb^'as appointed by the 188 (History) of Macleane, vol, i. 
Viceroy in 1710 A. , * In one corner of the Bellary 

Thgforegoing account, is of course, district Canarese is spoken, 

only a general one, and takes no 
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South Kdnara and ilAlaMr : the ^Test of the Coast being 
occupied by the Native States of Kochin and Travankfe. 
The country is partly elevated and hilly (above the ghAts) 
and partly plain country (below.the ghAts). The fomer is 
described by the term ‘ bAlA-ghAt ' ; the* latter is called 
‘ payin-ghAt * or ‘ talA-ghAt 

§ 2. Condition of the DiHtricis at date of acquisition. 

The NoHh-Eastern ami the Ceded Districts. 

The state of these territories, when they came under 
British rule, was in many cases uniformly deplorable. 

The districts forming the ‘ Northern SirkArs ’ which had 
been under the Muhammadan dominion in its decline, had 
passe , as I have said, under the Zamtnddri system of 
revenue-collection^, which marked the days of the fall ; 
but the Zamindars do not seem to have been exceptionally 
exacting. 

The dis ricts that had been taken from Mysore were 
oppressively assessed, but otherwise had been kept in some 
order. The Mysore Sultans wefe too careful of their 
tx’easury to allow great Zamindar ag(‘nts to intercept the 
profits ; but tthey left the revenue-ofticials or 'amils, ami 
petty iniddlernen, to’ get the most out of the people they 


‘ Tlio Wt'sOTU gluU rtingo, it will 
bo ol»soi*votl, furin.s a ooniiinums 
cliaiu, t<»I<‘nvbly o^ubliMlant from, 
but Hoar, tho coast lino all along 
from north to nonth. U'luv KasUon 
Ooromandol Ghats aro nmcli farther 
inland ; they only form a Himi>Io 
ohaiii in tht*ir ui»jH*r portion, i. o. 
from tlio Kistini rivor to tho North 
Aroofc district, at which i)oint tho 
main chain 8oom8 to turn inland, 
and {5w<H'p across tho continoiit. 
Following this lino, the gluUs, 
skirting the Myson.> State, form 
tho hill taluks of tho Siilom and 
Ooimhatoro districts, and unitt> 
with tho Miilahtlr ghilts in tho net- 
work of hills surmounted by a 
plateau, known as tho Nilgiri (or 
Blue Mountains). Tho Eastern coast, 
below Uio point of turning off above 
alluded to, is not altogether de- 


void of any hHl haiTi^ r, for the 
place of tho gluit lim^ is stifl in- 
dicated by groups t»f iiiils rather 
than a chain Hno. Among thi'sc' 
groups tho Shevanii ;fcjhovaroy hills 
aro well known. 

Tho Wi'stern ghat Iiin* below tin* 
Nilgiri group Inw several offshoots 
inland, of which tin' two most im- 
portant aro tin' Anamalai and the 
Palni hills. (Son the map ‘Physical 
Coiitigurati(.ni ^ — Indkm Staiisikal 
Atlas, 1886, p. 8.) 

* III 1786, >ve find Mr. Grant, 
Resident of Ilnidariibad, 8p<‘aking 
of the system of Zamindars as de- 
sigiunl * to relieve the ignorant 
voluptuous ruler from the intricate 
and troublesome details of internal 
police, and tho nnftiagement of 
Mofussil collections ' (scm> Kistmi 
D. it. p. 34-5. • 
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coulA Haidar ’Ali di 4 not object to his agents squeezing 
tfco people ; for, as Colonel Wilks, in his account of Mysore, 
says ; ‘ it was part of his system to sqweze the aporujes which 
absorbed his peoples surpkts tvealth 

The Ceded D&tricts, however, were overrun wi^h a class 
of local chiefs (to be described presently) called * poligar.’ 

In. Karniil th re was a tributary Nawdb, and his oppres- 
sions were giuevous : — 

‘ The revenue administration was in the greatest disorder, 
and was carried on without any system whatever. No public 
accounts were kept except by the village ollicors. . , . The 
amount to be paid by each village was changed according to 
tlio caprice of the Nawab, and he would increase his demami 
without any ostensible reason. When his demands passed all 
bounds, the people would fly. 

‘Then the Nawab would allure them back with promises, 
and give them a cowle (agreement of ternis) to reassure them 
but as soon as the crops were ready ^to be cut, he would seizi 
'the prodace, breaking through his word without scruple. ... 

3. TheXhiruidic Districts, 

The* districts under the NawAb of the Carnatic form no 
exception to the general gloomy ^)icture. • The District 
Mamial of Nellore gives a piteous account of the oppres- 
sion in Nellore under tl^e great renters employed by the 
Nsnvdb'*.^ In Trichinopoly, also, a system of exactions was 
in force which ruined the people b 

Nor was the Hindu kingdom of Tanjore in the South any 
better. Bor many years it had been the victim of 
misrule 

Of Tinnevelli it is said ‘ the history up to 1781 is a con- 
fused tale of anarchy and bloodshed.* * Since then, also, 
up to the final suppression of the poligars in 1801, there 
were many troubles. 

‘ CoimImi(fre D.M. j>. 92, ot h>cq. quotations from a Josuit Fathei — an 

“ Karniil JJ. M. p. 45. eyewitnons— iji tlio IHaUict Manml of 

3 O.M, p. 483. Madura. Fart HI. Chapter VII. 

* JX M. Trichinofxdy, p. 18. p. 149, ct soq. ^ Lcs exprcmmUf* myn 

^ For 8om8 pictures of the state of the writer, • mi maw/wnt pmr rmdn 
th(^se countries as Tar back as the tout cc qu^elle a dlwrribk* 
seventeenth centuiy, see the curious 
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§ 4. The Jdgfr, 

The hi8t6ry of the J%ii* districts is a still sadder one 
When granted to the British, thc^ management was left in 
the hands of the Nawfib of the Carnatic,* who rented the 
whole country for an annual sum. ‘ The system of 
management was of the same oppressive and unjust 
character which marked the administration of his own 
territory, the Carnatic. It exhibited throughout, a scene 
of boundless exaction and rapacity on the part of Govern- 
ment and its ofticers, of evasion on that of the inhabitants, 
or of collusion between them and the public servants, 
while the revenue diminished every year.' 

The J%ir was, besides all this, twice invaded by Haidar 
’Ali, who, in 1780, * entered it with fire and sw’ord.' ‘On 
the termination of the war in 1784, hardly any other signs 
'Were left in many parts of the country of its liaving boon 
inhabited by human lleings, than the bones of bodies that, 
had been massacr«l, or the i^ked w^'aHs of the houses, 
“ choultries," and temples w^hich had been burned. To the 
havoc of war Huecoeded the atHiction of famine ’ ; and the 
district Avas yearly depopulated. In 1780 the Company 
attempted direct management: it was in want of money, and 
had to let out the country in fourteen large farms on leases 
of nine years at increasing rents. * Tlie renters wore in fact 
very inferior mei^ But the committee of supervision had 
not ‘ any lights or materials that could properly guide theii* 
judgment.* The renters themselves did not know how to 
manage. On the one hand, the Company pressed them for 
advances ; on the other, the people were demanding help in 
order to start cultivation. By 1788, the renters had re- 
pcatedl}' failed and their ‘ estates * were sequestrated. 

In succeeding yeai*8 the supervision of the district was 
vaidously arranged for : sometimes it was foiined into one, 
sometimes divided into two, Collectorates, but nothing 
seemed to succeed. The inhabitants, reduced to poverty, 

^ The aceoaut ia taken i^zn ttie very fall details about the con- 
^ 5ih Keport/ in which there are dition of the country. « 
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had been thrown a ^od deal into contact with the 
‘•dubashes ’ or native agents ' of the European officers and 
merchants: and these persons took the opportunity of 
buying up the lands for almost nothing, leaving the former 
owners in possession as cultivators. Through their real or 
pretended influence with the officials they kept the people 
in complete subjection. ‘ They found means to introduce 
their own ’fiinildfirs (Revenue-agents) into the management 
of the country and fomented quarrels between the cultiva- 
tors and the Company's rentei*s. Then the ^luarrels would 
subside, because the dubfish’s interest was to keep things 
quiet and prevent enquiry. They, therefore, did not dispute 
any more with the inhabitants about their share in the 
crops, but they set the inhabitants figliting among thoin- 
selves — ‘one man advanced pretensions for himself and 
precluded tlie rest: property having once been tlirown into 
coni'usion, was easily invaded. In such a state of things 
the dubjieh was pampered by both parties. He lived on the 
people and only gave his favour in retiftm.’ 

It was not till 1793-94 that order began to prevail owing 
to Lionel Place’s determination to restore the village 
organization as the basis of Revenue manag(us>ent. 

Other details will occur in the sequel, but this will suffice 
to sliow what a difficult task Collectors or Provincial 
CouucilS“iuore or less new to the work — had when tliey 
were caflod on not only to restore order but to devise a 
system of revenue administration by which tlie poor and 
the rich should be justly treated and the Government 
interests respected. 

* Dubdsh is a cornu a ion of Do- whom tho EurojM ian olflcor was 
bhiishi— olio who s|M*.aks two ian- always greatly <h‘poiHh.*nt for any 
gnages— and means irihTprett*r. dealings with the people : they were 
Tlie t(‘rm and office are now entirely thus able to represent things to 
obsolete. 7'he nearest thing we their masters much as they chose, 
have to it is a ‘ jamadiir,' the head- and also to iv<>rk everytliing round 
man among a staff of office-ushers to their own purposes and advan* 
and messengers ; but in the old days tago. 
the dubash was a native agent on 
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Section IV.— Early History op Reyenue 
Administration. 

§ I, First attempts at British Administration — 

. Northern Sirkdrs. 

Taking the districts in the order of their coming under 
British rule, the first revenue administration was of the 
ZamfndAri order. The Northern SirkArs were managed by 
the existing Zamindfirs, some of whom were local chiefs of 
impoHancc and influence, and others of the ordinary type 
of revenue-agent. The ‘ hav<?li * lands, which had belonged, 
as private estates, to the Mughal Crown, or to members of 
the royal family, wore given over to ‘ renters.* 

To ensure a better control, ^ Provincial Councils ’ were 
formed in 1769, after the nmdel of Bengal, to sup(?rvisc the 
Revenue anangements. Their management of the Zamin- 
ddris was unsuccessful \ 

*The Zamfndars did not look nft(*r the collections tliv^mselves. 
Tluy,’ says Arl)uthnot“, ^for the most part employed sub- 
renters 01’ tanners of nvonuo, who made the collections from 
the ryots, and oppressed thorn grievously by unauthorized ex- 
actions. Ken^ors wore likewise emi>loyed by the Company’s 
otlicers to colh'ct the iwenue of land not under Zamindars, a 
whole ^*sirkar” being sometimes h>t to one renter. The per- 
sons thus eni{)loyed were usually* strangers to tU^ country, 
haiigors-on of the chiefs or members of the Provincial^Counc^ils, 
three of which Councils, stationed at Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
and Masulipatam were vested with the superinteinhuico of tlie 
affairs of the Sirkilrs. The renters employed by these Councils 
appear to have abused their powers oven more gi’ossly than those 
under the Zamfndai*s.’ 

§ 2, The Jdgir. • 

The same system of renting was followed in the Jdgir 
(Chingloput) and with similar want of success. The Court 
of Directors next appointed a ‘ Committee of Circuit,* to 
make tours and gather information. Their instructions 
were conceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit : but the 

* Mucleant^ says (voL i. p. 1 15, note) them, and theyaiid not effect much,* 
tliat the ^ work was too great for * Arbuthnot, I. xl. t 
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Local Courts did not supjport the members, and the renters 
tried to thwart them. Although all this time leases were 
only given for 1-3-5 years, there Vas no improvement. 

• 

§ 3. Proposida /(»• the neivly^acquired Districts, 

When, therefore, the new districts which became British 
in 1792, 1799, and 1800-1, had to be settled, the failure of 
management in the eailier acquired districts, induced the 
Governor-General to look beyond the Civil Service for 
officers to organize their administration. Indeed, civil 
officers were not available ; and Lord Corawallis determined 
to settle the Bdramalidl (1792) by the aid of military 
officers, who knew the language and the country. The 
instructions issued will be found in the Fifth Bepori^ 
and show that the object was to make a^permanent Settle- 
ment, but with whom was not determined. It should also 
be remarked tlmt even if the experience of the Zamindirj 
system ih» Bengal had been more favourable than it was, 
there wore, for the most part, no Zamifahirs (properly sf) 

, called) ; tlierc were numerous chieftains called ‘ Poligars * 
(pfilaiyakk^lrar) ^ l)oth as semi-independent rovemie- 
collectors, and of smaller pretensions as j^lice in aid 
of the Kevenuc-collector ; but they ^\’bre not smdi, in the 
majority of instances, as held out much prosp(*ct of their 
pro\ing sifitable landlords to hold the Setthunent. 

PracticSllj’, therefore, all the early Settlements were 
tentative arrangementB, wdnch <lepended largcdy on what 

* Or in tlni njbpr V(‘rnaciilar^>, T<*lugii jmh'g.blii. Jn tlio Cnnara 
‘ piib'guni.' Having staO'd th« country th<i poligar in culled Odoyur 
correct sp<dUng, 1 rIiaH continue, ipronourifiod Wodeyar >, A similar 
for brevity’s sako, to use tbo an- nann,‘, l/daiyar, is often used by 
gliciz<'d q>oligar.’ The title qK)Hgar’ the Zamindilrs of the Tamil <;onnt vry 
ivS said by Wilks to have been given , Caldwell’s p,58}: 
by th() Vijayanagnr kings to the «co also a curious accotint of liow 
chiefs of the Tidugu cobaiics planted the conqueror Viswaimtlia Nuyakn 
in the mdghbouring jn’oviuct s for in the early sixli'cnth century set 
the purpos<M>f overawing the original up poligars to keep order in the 
inhalutants. The Tamil name is country, and how they gradually 
XJiUaiyakkarar, the litenil meaning tfK?k virtual possession of the whole 
of which is * holder of a camp ' ; (pp. 57, joa -3). The Fifth RepnH 
secondly, the holder of a barony or (ii. p. 93) givt^s u long account of the 
military tenui^. The English seem Carnatic jioligars, and of the Souih- 
1 o have taken their naSio — ‘poligar* ern ctstat^is 'p. loi) and Western 
from tile Canarese paleg^ra or the * pollams * (p. 103 ■. 
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the Settlement Officers found prac|icable. Read started in 
1 792 in SaJem, with Munro and others as his assistants. 

Coimbaiore in 1799 taken in hand by Macleod and 
Hurdis, who had hem under Read. The Ceded Districts 
were urfdertaken in 1801 by Mum*o. The Carnatic Dis- 
tricts immediately followed, and were settled on similar 
general principles. 

§ 4. The First Settlements. 

Of the earliest systems it is not necessary to speak in 
detail ; w^hatever is of interest in them will be noted w'hen 
we come to speak of Read and Munro s principles. In most 
of them, however, there was a survey, probably as good as 
could bo, considering the time ; and although the assess- 
ments usually proceeded on the basis of a reference to past 
accounts \ corrected as far as possible by considering the 
average of the collections of several years, and so forth, the 
interest of the individual cultivator was always looked to; 
and in the coursa of time, the first signs of the modem 
system of grouping villages according to the advantages of 
their situation, classifying soils, ascertaining the average 
produce and finding the Government revenue by taking a 
reasonable percentage of the grain-produce converted into 
money value, may all be discerned. 

V 

§ 5. A Zaminddri (Permanent) Settlement ordered. 

Tlie earliest general instructions of the Board of Revenue 
were to make the beat arrangements possible pending the 
inquiries which must precede any Settlement’ whatever, 
and then to adopt a system of ‘ village leases.' 

But it is clear that the intention was to prepare, by these 
leases, for some form of Zaminddri Settlement, i. e. one 
man should be made answerable for the revenue of each 
village or other estate. For, at an early date, i. e. soon 
after the Permanent Settlement Regulations had been 

^ The mHJount of the total and first syllable long, constantly used 
detailed village net aaseastnent was in Madras official orders and reports, 
called the * b^iz ' (P. barij « to signify, tlje net ac#>imt payable, 

aoeounfc). after allowing for authorized de- 

This term, pronounced with the ductions. 
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and were in forqp in Bengal, the Governor-General 
and tibe authorities at home began to call for a ZamfndArf 
Settlement (which should also be^rmanent) in Sladi'as. 

This proposition did not find much favour. District 
officers knew if was impossible, except (as •already 
explained) in the Northern SirkArs. And this view was 
‘ shared by eminent civil servants in the Madras Presi- 
dency, some of whom were, or shortly afterwards became, 
members of the Board of Revenue.* Mr. Place (whose suc- 
cessful efibrts at Chingleput probably gave weight to his 
objections) as well as others, reported very unfavourably. 
Accordingly, even the superior authorities hesitated for a 
time. But in 1799 positive orders were issued, and threats 
were conveyed, that officers found slack in introducing the 
ZamlndAri system would be removed. A special commis- 
sion to superintend the settlement was appointed in 
1801. The Zammdari Regulation No. XXV was passed in 
j8o 2 ; an4 between 1802 and 1H05, the introduction of the 
system, as far as it was possible, was effefted^. 

* §6. JJow earrial out — "^ZuminddHs^ and ^ MuUhdi^. 

The Northern SirkArs being alreajly in tfio hands of 
Zarnindars, were permanently 8(*ttled; and the ‘haveli’ lands 
Were made into parcels or mutthAs, and sold to the highest 
bidder. TJie inutthAdars (or mittadArs, as they were called 
in some districts) became the proprietors and permanent 
Settlement-holders, The JAgir (Chingleput) was treabid ia 
the same 'v\^y, in spite of there being considerable traces 
of landlord village communities, as we shall afterwards sec. 
The district w^as made into sixty-one niutthAs paying from 
7000-17,500 rupees *^. The BAramahAl was made into 205 
mutthas during 1805-4-5. These were afterwards subdivided 
into 308 estates. Within eight years, however, the estates 
came back in numbers on the Government through failui'es, 

* Kaye, p. aoa, cmh {Kds), 80 cash •i/w/cim, 421 

• Or 2ooo-5#oo pagodas (Kaye, fanams^i pagoda. (Se€> Burnell 
p. 20a), the pagoda aaK. 3 1 . The and Yule's Olossarv, s. v.) 
subordijiate coins are fanam and 

VOIi. III. 
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defaults, &c. In 1835, there were only 109 estates left — 
most of them sub-divisions of the original holdings. In 
1815 we find complaints of the oppression exercised by the 
mittdddrs (as they were called in the Salem district) over 
their tefiants by illegal distraints and evictions. A curious 
list of extra cesses levied is given at page 330-1 of the 
Salem Distrut Manual. 

In a few other districts, there were local Zamindfiris or 
j&girs which were treated in the same way. 

But after all these devices, there Were still a gi*eat many 
districts in which it was impossible for the most sanguine 
advocate of the ZamfndAri system to make any progress. 
The system was in fact only regularly introduced into what 
hav(3 been called the ‘ ancient possessions ’ of the Company, 
e.g. the Sirkars or North-eastern districts, and to certain 
estates in the south and west. For the ‘modern* terri- 
tories (viz. the Ceded and Carnatic Districts), it was 
considered that some preliminary knowledge of the 
resources of the Country wa<? requisite, lest there should 
be too great a sacrifice of the State’s rights ; the Collectors 
were accordingly urged to obtain information ‘so/ull and 
accurate ’ a^ would enable the Board to fix the demand of 
Government on thb inhabitants in proportion to their 
resources h What with the extent of these districts, and 
the failure and dissolution of a large number of mutthas, 
and some of the Zaminddris, in the older districts, the area 
available to be settled on some other system than the 
Zaminddri, was not only large, but in fact formed by far 
the greater portion of the Presidency. 

§ 7, Pali gars. 

It might bo supposed that, seeing the extent to which 
poUgars find mention in the District Reports, these chiefs 
(as well as minor authorities called by the same name), 
would have become the permanently-settled ‘Zaminddr* 
proprietors of their estates called pdlaiyam (pollam, or 
polliem). But circumstances did not permit •this. As a 

* See NeKore D. M. p, 500. 
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matter of fact only a hw of tbem— «uch as were really 
min of local weight and standing, did becomejandlords, 
and*to this day they hold the ‘ sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimr&r * 
or title-deed of pegpetual ownership. Their estates are spoken 
of as the ‘ settled polliems.’ But in the majority of instances 
the poligara attempted to resist the British authorities, in 
the hope of continuing the same lawless courses of exaction 
and plunder that they had adopted before the annexation, 
and were therefore destroyed, or dispossessed. 

The poligars seem to have been of different status and 
origin in different parts of the country. We hear of them 
chiefly in the Ceded Districts and again in what are spoken 
of as the ‘Western Polliams,’ —those of Chitiir, &c. (North 
Arcot district), and the ‘Southern Polliams’ in Madura and 
Tinnevelly. 


§ 8 . la the Ceded Dldricts* 

0 

In the Ceded Districts the)^ are thus doscribed-— 

‘The Poligars were militaiy chiefs of different degrees of 
power aiul consequence, l)earing a strong affinity to the Zamfn- 
diirs of (lie Northern Sirkum, Their origin may ijso bo traced 
to similar causes. • 

‘ (i) Those wliose territones were situated in jungly parts of 
the country and among the «^astern hills, appear to have Vx^en 
for tip' inosf [lart freebooters or leaders of banditti who, for the 
preservation of internal order in the country, had been ex- 
pressly entrusted with tlie charge of the polic<\ or had been 
diowed to tajve upon themselves tliat kind of service. 

‘(2) Some of tlieni derived their descent from tije ancient 
Rajas, or those who held offices of trust under the Hindu go- 
vernments, 

‘ (3) Some gained their territories by usur|)ation and force 
(as in the case of the poligars of Raidriig and Harpanhalli). 

‘ (4) Others again had been renters of ditoicts or Revenue 
officers who had revolted in times of disturbance. , , , Even 
headmen of villages had . . . attained the footing of Poligar 
chieftains, though on a small scale. 

Though in some^cases their incomes did not exceed a few 
hundred rupees, yet they kept up their military retainers and 
• c 2 
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their officers of State, and were re(ju]ar]y installed with all 
the forms and ceremonies of a prince of extended territoriea 

In these Districts they gave great trouble : indeed, -the 
Settlen\ent Officer s time seems to have beep divided between 
fighting the Poligars and assessing the villages. Munro 
wrote ^ ‘ The country is overrun with poligars. I am try- 
ing with the help of Dugald Campbell, General of Dmsion 
here, to get rid of as many as possible ; but it will take 
some campaigns to clear them out.* 

And the state of the districts is thus described in Gleig’s 
Life of Munro : ‘ Probably no part of Southern India was in 
a more unsettled state or less acquainted either by expe- 
rience or tradition with the blessings of a settled govern- 
ment. The collection of the revenue being entrusted 
entirely to ZamfndArs, Poligars and Potails (p 5 t(?ls — village 
headmen) each of these became the leader of a little army 
and carried on destrijctive feuds with the villagers imme- 
diately contiguous to him. Bands of robbersr wandered 
through the country, plundering and murdering such travel- 
lers as refused to submit to their exactions. ... It is 
computed that in the year 1800, when the Ceded Districts 
were transferred to the Company’s rule, there w^ere scattered 
through them, exclusive of the Nizam's troops, about 
30,000 armed peons, the whole of whom, under the command 
of eighty Poligars, subsisted by rapine and * committed 
everywhere the greatest excesses 

These were not the men who, oven on their submission, 
could be pennanently settled wdth. As a matter of fact, 
they have disappeared from the scene as territorial mag- 
nates, and only remain (in the Ceded Districts) as pen- 
sioners. 

For the gi-eater part the poligars of the Ceded Districts 
are now insignificant and poverty-stiicken men. These 
descendants of old families come periodically to the cut- 
cherry to draw theii* pension ; ‘ and men, whose fathers 

* JkUaryJ), 3f. p. 117 . For an ac- hanged, sec CuddapM 1\ M. 
count of the resistaiuje of Naraainhii * Arbuthhot, 1. xcii. 

Eeddi, whom Mxvuro direct^ed to be 
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rented the country a himdred years ago, are shoved into 
the cutcherry-room and hustled out again by the lowest- 
paid peon^/ In Kamiil, the poligars have also dis- 
appeared, and either receive pensions or are holders of 
‘ in&m ’ lands. * 

§ 9. Central Districts and Western Polliams, 

Very much the same remarks may be applied to the 
Carnatic districts of the west and south. A number of 
the District Manuals ai'c full of narratives of resistance 
and troubles caused by the poligars : and in some we hear 
of regular ‘ poligar-wars,* which have added not a few 
stii'iing pages to the military history of Madras. 

In NEiiLOHK, the poligar does not appear to have de- 
veloped beyond being a revenue functionary — a sort of 
police superintendent attached to a collector — as ho was 
in Chingleput. He was responsible for the peace of a 
circle of villages, and was romuncnfted by a * mol'd- * — an 
allowance or share of the produce, from R little over i per 
^ cent, to 4 per cent, of the whole Such a position 
natural]^' resulted in claims to acquired rights over many 
villages : but such claims have now been sotted or com- 
pounded for by the grant of indiliB, or revenue-free 
holdings 'K 

Ii\ North Argot there were great poligars, and here 
also we hddr of ‘ poligar- wars ’ It is in this district that 

CuOdaimh 1 \ M. p. 136. Tho their own fault tliat they rol)olle(l, 
writer g«K*s oil to doscriUt th<» super- ami did not Kul>niit : for had they 
stitioriH that ttiese dt‘caye<l families hehavtsd reasonably they would 
have ; how they will not live in a have got tjieir sanads and the per- 
illed )iouH<» but prefer a thatchird manoiit Settlement. For the other 
one: and how they rcd’use even to class, UHur]:>erM and wrongdoers, 
lo<>k in the old poligar’s forts for whose cartK^r had been one long 
buried ti’easure— fi*aring the wrath cours*^ of grinding the jkkif raiyats, 
of the ancestor’s spirit : and how even if the prescription of years had 
the ruined forts are invariably full confinneil their jiossession, they 
of custard -apple tn?es, and not other dos<irve scant sympathy, 
fruits. The above quoted remarks * Oiingleput J), M, p. 246 ; and so 
are written in a kindly spirit which in South Arcot ; J). M. p. 221. 
it is impossible not to respect At * UelUm D. M, p. 552, 
the same time it should be remem- Arcoi D. M, pp. 77-81. For 

liered that, aJI far as the poligars acuriousaceount of how the poligars 
were really old, rightful, and re- paid their peons, Ac., by * tankiUi ' 
spected landholders, it was entirely or orders for grain, Ac., on the 

f 
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we find the lai^e estates (still ^Kisting) known as the 
‘ Western Follams ’ (Chit6r, &c.). 

§ 10. In the Southern Districts. 

In th^ Southern districts, we again heaV of poligar-wars 
in Tinnevelly ; it seems there also the poligars had ‘ over- 
run’ the whole district. In Tanjore there are but thirteen 
small surviving pAlaiyams, and in Trichinopoly three In 
Madura, there were a. number of poligars who were dis- 
posed to submit in 1799, so that it was actually proposed 
to form their lands into some fourteen pdlaiyains (which had 
not resisted), while the rest would make forty Zamindari 
estates to be otherwise provided for 

§ II. General resulie of the Pol lljar tvoulles- 

In speaking of the land-tenures we shall again notice 
what estates, derived from the poligar system, still exist ; 
we have here only to Summarize the results of the struggle 
with the poligai's,* as far as they aflect the revenue-adminis- 
tration, and the attempt to introduce a ZamindAri Settle- ^ 
inent. 

Speaking^ generally, we may say that only a few of 
the larger, and a certain number of smaller, poligars ac- 
cepted their position without resistance, or otherwise were 
allowed to become landlords wi?h a permanent Bettleipent, 
The majority of poligars have disappeared, or ate allowed 
compassionate pensions, or small revenue-free holdings. 

§ I a. General remits of the attempt to introiluce the 
Zaminddri System. 

The result is indicated by a glance at the Settlement 
Map in VoL I. The Zamind&ri estates are found chiefly in 
the North-Eastern districts, and especially in the Ganjam 
and Yizagapatam districts ^ Some considerable estates 
are found in other parts, chiefly west mid south. But in 

renters or othert», and the trouble • D, M. Madura, Part V. p. 33 (the 
that resulted, see NeUoi'e D. M, p. * parts* are 8ex)arateiy paged). 
si6a. » But aomd of the Gan jani estates 

^ Trichinapoly JO. M. p. 354. failed and broke up in 1809* 
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other districts only small scattered estates exist which could 
not be shown in the map ; these represent poligars, jSgird&rs, 
and a few relics of the artificial mutth& holder, ^he Salem 
district affords a good example of this state of things. 

This partial shrvival is a proof of how impossfble it is 
to succeed with artificial arrangements designed to suit 
revenue theories, but not having grown up with the natural 
growth of the country^. The large, old-established, and 
really ‘respectable’ Zamind&ris (doubtless old Hindu or 
Dravidian ‘ Kilj ' representatives), have succeeded best. 
Even in the Sirk^rs all the Zaminddris did not survive. 
Dr. Macleane speaks of the GodAvari ZamindAris as * falling 
to pieces one after another In the KistnA district the 
original Settlement was made with five ZammdArs : 
under this arrangement the raiyats were pillaged, and 
the Zaminddrs ruined themselves. By 1843 most of 
the sa naiU had been voluntarily 3. A large 

part of Kistna is now raiyatwAri. 

§ 13. Area now Zaminddri. 

The amount of land now under Pennanent Settlement is 
variously estimated at one-third to one-fifth ^f the whole 
Presidency. Possibly the larger estiftiate includes estates 
more properly denominated ‘ Feudatory States,’ which pay, 
indeed, affixed tribute, but are not British territory, nor 
subject fo ordinary Revenue-law * ; while the smaller 
excludes great estates like VizianAgram, which, however 
important,, are still Zamindaris, properly so called. 

This proportion does not appear from Dr. Macleane’s 

^ Lord W. BenUnck, who wa« tho fiubject are in tlio Apptmdix to 
Governor from 1803 — 1807, had tho Fifth liUsport (Arbuthnot I. 
sided with Munro. Ho Tvas * strongly cxix. ). 
conviiictHt that tho creation of * Vol. ii. p. 41 1. 

Zamindars is a measure incompatible ’ Vol. ii. p. 412. 

with the true inUm^sts of tho Go- * See Budget Htatement, 1888-89, 
vernment and of the community at OoMite of Indian March 3i8t, 1888, 
large.* Mr. Tliackeray, Senior Mom- Supplement. (Printed in vol. i. 
her of the Board, was sent on a tour, p. 384, ) The really Feudatory 
and he n^ported against the Zamin- states are Puducotta (Tondiman), 
d^rf system.* But Mr. Hodgson, Sandur, and the great estate of 
another member, was in favour of Banganapili (in all 1527 sq. miles), 
it. *Cheir respective xninutes on 
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figures. Taking the whole Presidency, excluding Madras 
itself and the three States named in the previous note, the 
area is 139, a74 square miles ; and the total Zamind&ri area 
is given as 19,957 square miles, which is about one- 
seventh But I suspect that Dr. Macleane has excluded 
the great Vixian&gram Zamind&ri from Vizagapatam, and 
some large areas in Qanjam. I prefer, therefore, the 
Secretary of State’s Statistical Tables (1886-7), which show 
the Zamind&ri area (not including whole indm villages) as 
27,835,108 acres, or nearly 43492 square miles. The same 
tables give the Presidency area at 90,997,990 acres, or 
142,200 square miles, which is practically the same as Dr. 
Macleane's. In this case the proportion is more than one- 
third. 

There are no Zamindfiri lands in the districts of — 

Anantapur, Karnul, 

Bolliiry, Nilgiri, 

CHuldapah, « South Canara, 

and only the Canhanore estate (of four square miles) in 
Malabar. 

In the following the area is under 500 stjuare miles : — 

Chinglepufcji^ [ South Arcot (37 sq. miles only , 

Coimbatore, . | Tanjore, 

Trichiiiopoly (has 667 sq. miles}. 

In the following districts the Zamindtiri area is consider- 
able. They are arranged in geographical order, beginning 


with the north : — 

StatiHtiual Tablofl. 

(Dr. Mncloiuie) 

Sci. mu 
15^048 

Vizagapatam 

Sq. iiii. 

1556 


5886 

Ganjam 

1480 

^ Zamindaris. 

33*4 

Godavari 

2415 

1849 

Kistn^ . 

1483 

1 

3435 

North Arcot . 

2790 

( Wt^stern Pollams', Darshy, 

38»5 

Nellore , 

2594 

i Pudulai, Venkatagiri. 

1774 

Salem . 

1771 


5»66 

Madura 

9892 1 

[ the great ‘ Southern Poll- 
( ams ’ Sivaganga, Banmad. 

1449 

Tiimevelly . 

1448 


’ Mad&ano, vol. ii. Appendix Iviii. 
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§ 14. The^Villa^e LeaBC-system. 

But, though the creation of Zamind&ri estates was no 
longer to be thought of, the authorities by no means gave 
up the idea of a* permanent assessment for village estates 
with some form of joint or individual middlemen : and we 
find, as the next stage in Settlement policy, the idea of throe 
or five-year village leases steadily enjoined in all the districts ; 
they wxTe to be followed by ten-year leases — always with a 
view to eventual permanency \ 

The result of the lease-system was by no means favour- 
able on the whole. In fact, the true principles of assessment 
were not yet ascertained; and those officers who, like 
Munro, had made the most progress in devising improve- 
ments, were the most opposed to a lease-system, and the 
most desirous of a raiyatW'dri Settlement. 

Several of the District Manuals give an account of the 
failure of^the leases. Thus in Cuddapah, we read ‘this 
state of things (the thrcc-yeajrs lease and Hie ten-yeara lease) 
lasted till 1 82 1, and the inhabitants of this district still speak 
of those days as a veritable hell upon earth. Plundering and 
blundering was the order of the day. It was jjno incessant 
scene of extortion from the under-tenants, and of abscond- 
ing and punishment of the renters ’ 

In South Arcot, unfavourable seasons and low' prices 
interfereih and when the decennial lease was tried, no 
better success was had 'K 

In North Arcot the rents Avere in arrear, the assessment 
being ‘ grievously exces.sive ’ 

In Coimbatore, the three-year leases failed entirely ; and 
when a reduction was attempted in order to secure ton- 
year leases, a number of still worse abuses arose ^ 

Even in Nellore the system failed, though the rates 

* See despatch quoted in Madnm for the early adoption of that 
I>, M, Part V. p. 81 : ^We ohservo system,' &c. This -was in 1811. 
that the leases are intended as pre- * I). M. p. 127. 

paratory to the conclusion of per- ® 1). M. pp. 264, 270. 

manent Settlements.’ * We desire, * D. M. p. 108, 

however, it to be understood by you * i). Af. p. 107. 

that we are by no means anxious 
I 
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were low and the villages under good management ought 
to have afforded a surplus. * The system/ wrote the Col- 
lector in i824t ‘seems to have been followed by the same 
evils in this district as in others. Lands changed ; raiyats 
ousted ; accounts neglected ; industry checked ; mdniyams 
(free-grants) usurped ; tanks allowed to go to ruin, cultiva- 
tion carried on slovenly ; . . . the Collector himself being 
at a distance from the people, had no longer that control 
which, when gently enforced, is doubtless beneficial to a 
society composed as that of the cultivators of India ’ ^ 

But in other cases, it must be admitte(j[, the leases were 
fairly successful 

And even w;hero the rent-system did not succeed, the 
most general cause of failure was over-assessment, and this 
cause might have been removed without touching the 
system. 

The Revenue chapters of the District Manuals are, in 
fact, most of them, a record of a series of experiments in 
assessments ; redufctions and enhancements, changes in one 
direction and another, following each other in somewhat 
bewildering order. 

There certainly was also a groat deal of uncertainty 
about the nature of the leases. Had it been possible to hit 
upon a method which should have secured a renter and yet 
kept him from defrauding either the State or the ra\yat, 
matters might have turned out well. 

§ 15. The Diffieidties of a Lease-system, 

It is easy to discuss in general terms the comparative 
merits of a viUage-loase-system and a raiyatwdri system, 
but it is not by any means clear what a lease-system means 
when the actual details have to be prescribed. 

Between any raiyatwAri system and any lease-system 
there is this general difference; the raiyatwAri only assesses 

* D. M, p. 537. as a whole, had failed, espocnally the 

* It is also right to iword that decennial leases, when the Court of 

the Board of Bevenue were not dis- Directors announced the raiyatwdrl 
posed to admit that the leasensystem, system. * 

C 
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the ‘ field/ or survey-unit, and leaves the raiyat to hold it 
or not as he pleases, provided he gives notice of his inten- 
tion at the proper time : if he keeps the field he must pay 
the assessment ; that is all. The lease-system involves 
payment of a certain sum for a fixed area, whether the 
land is cultivated or not It is no use for the middleman 
lease-holder to throw up his land, for that would not 
relieve him of his contiact-liability. ITiis, it will be re- 
membered, is the case with all the Settlements on the 
village or ‘Mdhal’ system in Upper India. 

But, accepting a lease as binding the holder to a certain 
sum for a certain area,— who should the holder be ? Ls he 
to be the headman of the village, with absolute powers as 
landlord over the villagers ? Is he merely to be a sort of 
responsible director and to apportion the lands among the 
cultivating classes according to their own consent in the 
village assembly? Or, should the body of the village land- 
holders he the lease-holder, in that case, of course, the ‘ cor- 
porate’ body (as ideal middleman) Ceing jointly and 
severally responsible for the amount? 

Ill Noiiih Arcot we find the Collector in iHoi acknow- 
ledging, as a ‘desirable object/ the introductioii of a system 
of village-leases, ‘ constituting the head inhabitants of each 
village ^ its renters, and njaking them jointly and severally 
responsibte.’ But even here the country had been so 
reduced •that the people feared the joint responsibility. 
Still the Board desired to see a system under which the 
^ proprieta^'y inhabiiants at large of each village should 
enter into engagements with the Government, and derive a 
common and exclusive interest in the cultivation of their 
lands in proportion to their right of property ’ They 
thought it would diminish the amount of interference with 
the private concerns of the cultivators The Collector, on 
the other hand, knowing the state of the villages, and the 
general absence of any joint interest, thought it would 

‘ Meaning I presume, the heads * Norih Arcot D. M. p. 93. 

of the families of the old-established * Id, p. 105 (and the local Ooveru- 

cultivators. meat supported this view, p. 106}. 
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really throw all the power into the^hands of the headmen 
who would^ oppress the others. 

In Tanjore, the villages sometimes possessed a proprie- 
tary class, whom We shall afterwards hear of as called 
‘ mirMd&rs.’ But they were impoverished, and the heads 
of families who held the leases were so much in fear of 
responsibility that a peculiar method known as the 
system* (ooloogoo) was devised, and long remained in 
force ; it was in fact a device for variable assessment, the 
ivctual outturn for each year being valued in a particular 
way. Change after change was introduced into the system 
tending to simplicity and to a more fixed and average rate 
of produce and commutation price, but it long remained a 
mark of the difficulties of arti/ieial systems. 

§ 1 6. liemarks on the Lease-system. 

Mr. Dykes, the historian of the Salem district, has made 
some remarks on the lehso-systcm, which, admirably as they 
are written, hardly’ do justice to the real difficulties of the case h 
No doubt where there is a strongly organized village, where 
there really arc ■well-kept village accounts and a record of 
what everyone ought to pay, there the renter — or the 
headman himsidf if ho were the lease-holder — would go to 
the village and discuss publicly ‘ under the wide-spreading 
council-tree * what each man had to contribute, and ^ the 
‘poorest raiyat might be sure, that if the crops of the 
village could meet the total assessment demanded, what he 
had individually to give would be within his means.’ No 
doubt also, if there is a feeling of joint-ownership over the 
whole village, and therefore an acknowledgment of joint 
revenue-responsibility, it is ‘ a sure check against the over- 
assessment of the weak.’ 

But the difficulty arises when, as in a great many — I 
might say the majority of — cases, the lapse of time and the 
changes effected by former Governments have left the 
villages in a weakened condition ; where village accounts 
are not reliable, and regular assessments not ion I'ecord ; 

^ I refer to the remarks quoted at page 216 of the SaUm D. Jf. 

i 
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where the raiyats absolutely reject the idea of joint respon- 
sibility and there is no ‘ backbone ' in the village-— nothing 
of that strong spirit of union which equalizes all rights, 
which knows what can be done and ought to be done by 
each member, and makes the headman and the accountant 
keep their proper places. 

Under such conditions, to devise a system whereby an 
adequate sum, just and fair in itself, should be fixed for 
every village, and a renter or other responsible person 
found to collect it; and vrhereby both the spirit in tho 
people and the means of acting should be resuscitated, so 
that the whole group should have a voice in the proper 
distribution of the burden, — that is a task which may be 
prescribed on paper, but is next to impossible to realize 
in practice. 

The elements of success must exist; they cannot bo 
created by any official scheme or system whatever. The 
North- Wriest Provinces and Panj^l? systems are notliing 
else in substance, but a realization of Mr. Dykes* ideal — 
not from any merit in the revenue-system as a system, but 
because of the facts : historical conditions produced villages 
generally of the joint or landlord type: thg landowning 
classes Iwve remained strong and united ; and when a 
village lump-assessment is fixed, they have, as a fact, a 
joint interest in the whole village, and a system of shares 
or plough-holdings, or what not, by which it can be dis- 
tributed fairly and according to ancient custom, and under 
which ono^sharer answers for the default of the other. It 
is because of tho impossibility of artificially creating such 
conditions of union, where, under existing circumstances, 
the villages do not possess them, that all over Pombay, 
Berdr, and Madras, tho concurrent experience, — tending in 
various directions and starting from diflferent points — has 
ultimately led up to the conclusion that a system of assess- 
ing each holding by itself, is the only really practical one. 
When in the Central Provinces that view was resisted, and 
proprietonJ — tho proprietor being only a developed village 
renter or lessee — were artificially found, all manner of legal 
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difficulties followed in fulfilling the duty of protecting the 
rights of the raiyats; till now we have the somewhat 
anomalous spectacle of landlords with tenants under them, 
but the tenant^s rent absolutely independent of the land- 
lord’s will or consent. 

§ 17 . The BoanVs Views* 

The Board of Revenue evidently clung, as long as it 
could, to the hope that the lessee could be controlled by 
the action of the village body. This hope was kept alive 
by the undoubted cases of survival of joint-villages in 
some districts, and by the results of such Settlements as 
Mr. Lionel Place’s of Chingleput in 1795. 
they caused an inquiry to be made regarding the survival 
of joint-village bodies, and the indications of their former 
existence. It is quite undeniable that inarhs of tlie former 
existence of proprietaiy bodies, whetlier originating in the 
families of conquering chiefs of superior caste or of cultivat- 
ing partnerships (e.g. the Kareikdran of Madura or the 
Visapadi of Cuddapah) — can be traced, as we shall see in 
our chapter on Tenures. 

And it is o^en to any one to argue— at least very plausi- 
bly — that joint or proprietary villages had existed, com- 
monly, in all districts, but that their rights had been 
crushed out of existence by the theory of Muhammadan 
conquerors, and still more by misrule, and by long periods of 
oppressive revenue-farming, which caused it to appear (as 
Munro said of the Coded provinces) that there was ‘no 
private property in land,’ and that it ‘ seemed at all times 
to have been regarded as the property of the State.’ But 
even so, it is not enough to have indications that a now 
disused institution once fiourished ; the question is not one 
of historical truth, but of to-day’s practice : — is the right 
still practically vital ? 

The Board evidently thought it was ^ ; and so did many 
officers. The Board argued that the system of viljage-leases 

* Soe their Minute of 5th January, 1818. 
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or SetUements with a renter or with the whole body (and 
assuming of course that the renter would be under village 
public control), was desirable, because the system would 
‘ adapt the revenue administration to the ancient institu- 
tions of the country and much is said about ‘ suiting the 
system to the people, and not attempting to bend the 
people to the system/ It is obvious to remark that, unless 
the assumption is true that the requisite conditions actually 
survive, the joint responsibility and public control which 
the village system presupposes, will not work. The 
villager, as he is to-day, declines to be responsible for his 
neighbour’s failure, and does not appreciate a grant of ‘ the 
waste.’ It can hardly be doubted that to have forced the 
joint-village method on the existing villages of the northern 
and central districts, as a universal system, would have 
been to create a proprietary class under the name of lessees, 
benefiting a few to the injury of the many, and in fact 
offering ap example of the very thiifg — * bending the men 
to the system ’ — which the Board so justly deprecated. 

On the other liand, experience has shown that the 
raiyatwdrf system — in that absence of any creative or 
aiiiificially developing tendency which is one, of its best 
features — is quite able to make special allowance for, and 
do justice to, exceptional tenures : it can to any extent 
desired, practically give value to rights and customs of 
mir^si\Wr» in Chingleput (if they call for recognition) as 
well as to proprietary tenures called narwfi or bh^gdiiri ii» 
Bombay. 

§ 1 8. Ultimate adoption of the RalyatwdH Method, 

The end of the lease proposals and the village system 
inquiry was that the home authorities (probably influenced 
by the opinion of Munro, who visited England in 1807) 
finally decided for the RAiYATWAUf system ^ 

' Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. cxx. It in a certain »cnHf% But it might 
was then alleged by the Court of have been anticipated with con* 
I)iri>ctors that the village system fidence to fail if persish"-<l in in 
had been triedl and failed. This districts where the circumstances 
remark was naturally open to cri- of the villages were not adajited to 
ticism, as at best it was only true it. 

I 
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It was in a despatch of j6th December, i8ia (paragraph 
33), that the positive order seems to have been given by 
the Court of Directors. The despatch runs : — 

‘ It remains for us ... to signify to you our directions that in 
all the provinces that may be unsettled when this despatch shall 
reach you, the principle of the raiyatwarf system, as it is termed, 
shall l>e acted upon, and that where village rents upon any 
other principle shall have been established, the leases shall be 
declared terminable at the expimtion of the period for which 
they may have been granted.’ 

At that time the lease-system was generally in force, and there 
were unexpired leases, so that the orders could not be 
carried out at once. And the Board apparently had hopes 
of changing the Directors’ resolution, since it was in 1814 
that the Board* commenced its inquiries into the general 
existence of a proprietary right in villages, and in 1817 
made a draft of a projx)8ed KaiyatwAr Ecgulation (which 
was never passed), anil on 5th January, 1818, recorded its 
minute on the Settlements ,in different districts. The 
Court of Directoi's, however, finally affirmed the RaiyatwAri 
system. 

r,' 

Section V. — Development of the system as tllus- 
TIUTED BY the BaRAMAhAl SETTLEMENT. 

§ I. Meaning of the term Settlenient. ^ 

At the outset of our consideration of the Madras Settle- 
ment system, it is desirable to bear in mind that though 
the word ‘ Settlement ’ has now in official language become 
a generalized term, indicating the process of determining 
the amount of land-revenue due from any village or dis- 
trict, in reality it has a meaning which varies somewhat 
with the circumstances of the particular province. In the 
Settlements of Northern India, for example, there is some- 
thing like a bai'gain struck between the landowner (or the 
village body) and the Government officer. The assessment 
is announced, of course, by the Settlement Officer after cal- 
culation according to his own rules and methods ; but if the 
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landowner objects, he is heard and may be able to sustain 
his plea for an abatement ; so that there is really a Settle^ 
ment, in that sense. 

But in Madras (and so in Bombay) the system does not 
involve the preliminary determination of any persoft to bo 
the ‘proprietor’ and to accept the Settlement terms; it 
goes straight to the land, and determines, according to its 
own rules and principles, what that field or survey-unit 
ought to pay, no matter who holds it. Of course objections 
as to rates would be listened to, as elsewhere, and so far 
there is a Settlement of the amount of the land-revenue ; 
but on the whole, ‘ survey-assessment ’ is the more appro- 
priate term. But ‘ Settlement’ may have another meaning. 
Munro’s remark that the term was used ‘not for the money- 
rate but for the extent of land,’ indicates this. It is the 
essential feature of a miyatwAn Settlement that every 
raiyat i.s free to hold or to relinquish whatever fields of his 
holding he likes, or to ask for oihef available numbers, 
provided all is done by a certain date. Hence an account 
or ‘ Settlement ’ is necessary both to see what the raiyat 
has actually held, and has to pay revenue for, during the 
year, as Avell as (in Madras) to d(jtennino thcpamount of 
any remissions he may, by rule, be entitled to. So it is a 
feature of the raiyatwari sj^stem, that lies ides the initial 
assessment of the laud-revenue, there is an annual ‘jama- 
bandi ’ or settling up wdth the cultivator, taking account of 
any change in his holding as shown in his ‘patta,’ and 
noting deductions (if the system allows any) from his total 
payment. 

Bearing this in mind, w'e shall continue to follow the 
general usage in calling the process of determining the 
land-revenue a ‘Settlement.’ And we shall fall into no 
error in so doing, because, under the raiyatwari system, 
the ‘ annual Settlement,’ in the sense of Munro’s phrase, is 
now generally known by the vernacular term ‘ jamabandi.’ 


VOL. III. 


D 
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§ 2. First Ideas of Settlement, 

When Colonel Bead ' was sent to the BAramah&l it does 
not appear that he was instructed to settle with the indi- 
vidual ^raiyat or to value individual fields; the idea was 
rather to grant leases to the headman or the inhabitants of 
each village. At first these would be annual, but after the 
survey and inquiry had progressed, it was hoped that five 
years' leases might be entered into, both to encourage the 
lessees by giving them a fixed time free from apprehension 
of increase, and at the same time to secure the revenue. 
The assessment ‘ was to be so fixed that the inhabitants 
might bo compelled with justice to adhere to the terms of 
Settlement for at least five years ' 

To begin with. Bead made a proclamation of a kaulnama 
(qauln^ina, or proposal for terms) offering annual leases to 
the pdtels (headmen) of single villages or groups (hobalis) 
of villages ^ The .assessment was on the basis of the 
‘ h6Yh; or record(|d assessment of Haidar’s reign, coiTOcted 
by comparison wnth accounts of actual cultivation, and de- 
ducting some amount for expenses of servants employed in 
collecting (sibandj), &c. 

But in t^c course of his in([uiries, Road was led away 
from the idea of making leases of fixed areas for fixed 
sums to bo paid uniformly for the whole term of lease. 
As he surveyed the villages field by field, he (^ame round 
to the idea of assessing each according to its quality, and 
leaving the raiyat free (which was in the end a very good 
test of the assessment) to keep the field or tlfrow it up or 
take another, provided only he gave notice, at the proper 
time, of his intentions. This did not occur to Read all 
at once: there were many restrictions (as we shall presently 
see), but the idea once entertained, the idea of a lease or 
village rent grew faint. 

Read in fact developed his ovrn system without much 
regard to his instructions ; he finished the rather crude, 

* Sahtn J 9 . M, I. ao^, Arbuthnot, L • The text of thcf proclamation is 

xl, ot seq. given in Sakm D. M. p. aia. 

* D, M, p. 917. 
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but still actual field-to-field survey, by 1798, and issued of 
his own authority a proclamation to the district explaining 
the terms of his (really raiyatwdri) Settlement. All this 
time the Board was expecting to hear that leases for live years 
had been an-anged ; and they ‘ peremptorily demanded ’ an 
explanation. The explanation did not come till long after, 
for Read and Munro were called away to military duty, by 
the renewal of war with Mysore. Meanwhile the con- 
sideration of what had been done was suspended by the 
aboi’tive attempt to settle on the Zamind^ri system ; and 
when the adoption of the raiyatwfiri system, which I have 
alieady described, was linally ordered, Read’s work was 
found to Ixj suitable. 

Tlie circumstance which led Read to prefer individual 
Settlements to leases which bound people to certain lands 
and certain payments for a term, was that 'he hoard 
numerous complaints that binding the raiyats to the Bame 
lands for a number of years, despite! constant changOB in 
their stock and circuinstanceai, i)roduced ^onsideralde hard- 
ship h’ He accordingly, at first, gave an option either 'of 
keeping lands under the lease, or under annual Settlements ; 
the latter mode allowing the raiyats to give ^p, early in 
each }'ear, whatever lands they might not choose to culti- 
vate for that year, or to n>tain for any number of years 
what lands^ they liked, 8ul»ject to payment of assessment, 
provided iSiey gave intimation of their wishes at tlu? 
beginning of each year *^.' Munro did not at first sec this, 
but in the eud he came round. 

The system, however, still reejuired — what is quite foreign 
to the present system — that all resident cultivators should 
‘be bound to joint-responsibility for the rent (revenue) 
of all the lands that may be cultivated during the 
current j^ear; they will, therefore, be required to bind 
themselves to make good any deficit that may arise among 
them from inability, by contributing the amount in 
propoi*tion to their individual rents 

» Saiem D. M, p. 220. Salem D, M. p. 220. 

® For the proclamation itself see * Proclamation, § 22. 
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§ 3. Princijple of Assessment 

As to t\ie method employed in assessing the lands when 
surveyed, it was assumed that the Government share was 
about half the produce of ‘ panja ’ or ‘ dry ’ land (uniiri- 
gated) and three-fifths of * nanja ' or ‘ wet/ i.e. irrigated land, 
the three-fifths being reduced when there was not a full 
water-supply. Making the necessary allowances, however, 
for the deductions for the * mer& * or grain-share by which 
the village artizans were remunerated, and for the vicissi- 
tudes of season, the actual shares were one-thii*d for dry 
and two-fifths for wet lands. 

These proportions had been calculated in kind (vAram)h 
They were now to be commuted into money values. 

The reduction to the smaller fractions mentioned, would 
not affect the revenue totals much, because the survey (on 
the one hand) brought to light cultivation that escaped 
assessment and unaftthorized free holdings, and also (on 
the other hand) jfl>oli8hed irregular cesses, — devices which 
enable the cultivator and the renter respectively, to bear up 
against the burden of excessive demands under native rule. 

But the ^ates calculated in this manner still proved 
too high ; Munro predicted this, and from the first, ad- 
vocated a reduction of from 1^-20 percent. 

To ascertain the value of lands, wet and dry, according 
to produce, a classification was adopted -. Several methods 
were tried of valuing the produce — one was the measuring 
or estimating the grain produce for the particular year and 
valuing it at current prices. This was called Ooloogoo 
or uliifigfi, and was in force in some districts— -I have 
already mentioned it in Tanjore — till finally abolished in 
1 860 : or there might be a fixing of grain values, arbi- 
trarily, by aid of former accounts and experiments by 

reaping sample areas, and valuing the outturn ; or, thirdly, 

* 

* This term, which enters into vilram, the heap for the R^ja or the 
many oompounda, repit>senta the owner, the kudiv^ram, or cultiTa- 
old plan of dividing the actual tor's heap, &c* ^ 

icrala-heaps : it is the baMi of Nortli * Given at p. 256 of the Z). M, 

India. , Thus we have the m^l- 
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* the most difficult way is to esthnate the Government 
share from the nature of the soil, and value it/ 

As the gradations of soil are infinite, averages were 
taken; and by inquiry and comparison of the figures 
deduced from the old cultivation accounts of twenty years 
(from 1773-92) a ‘ full crop ’ for each average soil was made 
out. Deduction was then made for failures, uncultivated 
parts of areas, &c. ; and it was held (as above stated) that 
for dry land 69 per cent, and wet land 84 per cent, of a ‘ full 
crop ’ was the average yield. This was valued at the 
average of selling-prices for twenty years past. 

But the resulting rates were again modified by grouping 
villages according to the advantages of their situation ; 
nearness to a great road was a disadvantage, because 
thieves plundered travellers* cattle and the crops ; near- 
ness to market was an advantage ; and so foHh. Not only 
so, but the officer actually tried to take into account facility 
of cultivation as aflected by the personal health and strength, 
the caste and habits of the raiyat, and Iby his reputation 
for affluence or poveiiy ^ I 

The rates 'were finally adjusted by comparison with 
])revious accounts of actual collection, so that a ifate brought 
out by calculation could be reduced if it showed a figure 
that the accounts proved nqt to have been realizable. 

Tables oS rates so prepared applied only to the taluk, or 
part of a ‘district, over wdiich conditions w^ere generally 
similar. The payin-gliAt and plain taluk rates would be 
different from those of the upland or bdlaghAt, for example. 

Such rates are called ‘ Tarani ’ — rates afiecting an average 
equal group or class 

In all the early raiyatwAri attempts, the Government 
revenue vras taken as a certain ahare of the gross in^odv/ie 
valued at fair rates. The resulting figures w^ere largely modi- 

* Seo Rond’s own rc^port, p. 261, R. 9-1 2-1 down to R. o-i>9 an a«ro, 
Salem 1), M. At p. 263 will bo found “ Tho U?rm Taram Burvives to 
a sptxdmon of Read’s tables showing this day for tho soil-class rates of 
classes of wet and dry cultivation, asMtssmeut. When a reduction of 
with average produce varying from rates was first ordered in Salem, 
1440 Madras measures to 22 Madras the event was noted as the * taraii^* 
measures, and money rates from kami ’ (kam»less). 
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tied with reference to the former revenue collections : but 
those were very high indeed. In the Ceded Districts, 
especially, I notice that at first, hardly anything was 
attempted beyond taking the old rates and reducing them 
accordihg to vaidous considerations. In all cases it may be 
said that the first rates were too high : and the gereral 
history of the different districts as given in the ManuaLs 
— whether raiyatwAn or under lease — is one of a series of 
new * hukmndmas,* or assessment orders, by which rates were 
experimentally lowered, raised, and lowered again, till in 
1855-58, a general and systematic resurvey and revision 
was ordered, and the modern order of things began. 

§ 4. High AHnem^urds^ hoiv tempered. 

There were various expedients, however, adopted, which 
tended to temper the evil results of over-assessment. At 
that early date, and even up to 1 855, only a limited portion 
of the arable lanc^ was cultivated, and in order to encourage 
waste cultivation, special agi'eements or leases called 
‘ cowles * (qaul)' were issued, giving land free for the 
first year or years, and then at favourable rates. 

A villagfc* could then (practically) throw up an over- 
assessed holding, and take up other land, or his own 
holding after it had lain fallowi for three years or so, under 
a ‘qaul.' This was sub roni, of course, ami* the Board 
ignored it; but in fact, in 1835 (I am speaking of Salem), 
more than i:jo,ooo acres were held on qaul. In time, 
however, measures were adopted to prevent fhe tlirowing 
up of regularly-assessed or old holdings for the sake of 
new land on qaul. The raiyat was to throw up good 
and bad together, in proportion, — and so forth. These 
restrictions were both troublesome and ineffective. The 
District Manual devotes some pages to detail on the 
subject ; but it has now no interest except as showing 
how the free right to hold or throw up land — which is 

■ .4 

^ See Sakm D. M. p. 347. Such the reclamation of land overgrown 
^uls were frequently issuM, and I with ‘ prickly pear * {Opuntia i>i 7 - 
&Uev6 still may be, to encourage knii). 
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the essential feature of a raiyatw&^*i system — was only by 
degrees recognized by the authorities. In fact, this 
freedom, though it involves variation in the yearly 
revenue, and demands patience in waiting while land 
rises in value and comes into demand, is the greatest 
security against over-assessment. 

As land rises in value, an assessment, which was at first 
too high, becomes more and more tolerable, and then, with 
the increase of population, there is no unwillingness to 
hold ; if one man tlirows up a field, another will take it. 
In the end, a well-assessed rai^^atwirf taluk practically 
becomes as permanently held and cultivated as leased 
land^ 

It was not, however, till 18/J9 that the last restrictions 
on freedom of holding or relimiuishing, were taken away-. 

The only condition is that the relirujuishment must be 
signified before the i5tli July, i. c. within fifteen days after 
the coinmencement of the agricultural year, so that there 
may be time for other arrangt'inents to cilltivate the land. 

Section VL— The Settlement op the Ceded 
Distuicts. 

§ I. Miinnj8 Views, 

In Sir A. J. Arbuthnot s* Monoir of ^Slr T, Munro will 
be found* a series of letters and minutes, which (besides 
dealing with Malabar and Kiinara, reserved for separate 
treatment in these pages) contain his suggestions on Hoad’s 
plan for Salem, and also his own account of the procedure 
adopted in tlie (^eded Districts. 

One of his first criticisms on the Salem system was the 
opinion that no additional rate should be levied in con- 
sequence of improvements effected by the raiyat’s own 
expenditure and exertion^. This meant, that any known aiid 
tangible work should not be directly taxed ; for, of course, 
under any system of assessment, all cultivation being the 

' See Munro’s exposition of this. * .So/^m /). U, p. 438 (voL i). 
Arbuthnot, vol. i, pp. 39, 40. ’ Arbuthuot, vol. i, p. 19. 
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result of expenditure — ^gradual and intangible, — of labour 
and capital, such efibrts must be taxed to some extent ; nor 
is this of any consequence provided a substantial profit is 
left to the cultivator. 

The •recommendation, however, bore fruit in the deter- 
mination not to sunk, so as to raise the assess- 

ment over what the general value and character of the land 
(apart from the effect of the well) would wan’ant. This 
rule was adopted in 1852, more than half a century after 
the minute was written. 

The same minute advocates the freedom of raiyats in 
holding or relinquishing what fields they desire, on which 
I have already remarked. But at first Munro was inclined 
to adhere to the principle that the raiyats should not be 
allowed ‘ to select all the good and nyect all the bad fields, 
but be obliged to take the good and the bad together accord- 
ing to the custom of the country 

§ 2. Complete RaiyatwAH piol at Jird contemplated. 

It is to be remembered that Munro’s first raiyatwdri idea 
was a sort of intermediary between a lease and an indivi- 
dual Settle^^ient, i, 0. he contemplated having a lease to 
some extent ; but the proportion to bo paid by each raiyat 
was to be determined, consequently he would maintain tlie 
joint responsibility, because ‘a lease Settlement cannot be 
permanent unless individual losses are collected from the 
great body of the farmers 

As to Miuiro’s own work in the Ceded Districts (180J-7), 
it has already been remarked that at first his plan very 
much more depended on a just distribution and equaliza- 
tion of existing known assessment figures (derived from the 
accounts of former Governments, and from tradition and 
discussion with the people) than on an independent classi- 
fication of the soil of fields, the ascertainment of total pro- 
duce, the Government shai'o, and the valuation in money of 

that share. He informs his subordinates in the Ceded Dis - 

« 

* Arbuthnot, vol, i p. 113. 

* on ikitle*nonf, Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 43, 
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tricts that there are three ways of assessing ^ (i) To take 
the known revenue of a ‘district* (i.e, a taluk or specified 
portion of the area) and then distribute it over the villages 
and ascertain ‘kulw&r**^ the payment of each person ; (a) 
to take a single village total and distribute it ; {3) to take 
each individual field and add the stlms to give the village 
total. In either case the end was to determine each 
raiyafs revenue pajunent on the lands he held, and to 
assess culturablo waste at the average of cultivated lands of 
the same kind in the village. 

In adopting the first method, free and public inquiry 
was resoi-ted to ; and he found that the people of one 
village, unwilling to bear too great a proportion for their 
own village, would at once disclose the real value and 
resources of the other villages. 

In the village-total method (2) he also reckons on the 
villagers assembling and discussing the distribution. The 
headmen know that a certain sum must be levied, and the 
discussion of its division and the playing off of one interest 
against the other, would result in a fair distribution of the 
burden. 

§ 3. The artual liahjaiv'drl Methoit 

The third method (3) is described as the most difficult, — 
assuming tjiat it began by deducing a rent from previous 
accounts »nd considering whether it was too high or too 
low: but when the mrvey w com/>letcd an ascertainment 
of the value, of each field is possible. Munro does not 
describe any particular method of classifying soils, or 
valuing the grain. The plan of taking ‘ dry ’ and * wet * and 
* totakfil * (garden or improved land), with the usual variety 
of soils, * black-cotton,* ‘ red,’ &c., and arranging ‘ tarams,* 
was assumed to be understood 'K 

* The papM^rs are given at length every one's individual amount. 

in Appendix C to Arbuthnot, vol. ii. * The survey was made betwwn 

* This term is often used by Muhro x 80s to 1805. and the classification 
for the raiyatwari or individual of soils Ix^twecn 1804 to 1806. 
assessment : it means * kul ' all and Before the rates came fairly into 
every, and ^wAr' according to— the operation the lease system (3-5-10 
Settiemeut according to each| and years* leases} was ordered. 
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Patias or sheets showing the survey fields, assessments, 
and remissions allowed, wore to be issued to each raiyat. 

When the orders for the ‘village rent-system' (leases from 
three to five years) came out, Munro remonstrated ; and a 
letter. Written in i8o5, gives his defence of the ‘kulw^r* 
system. He here notices how much he relies on the fact 
that where there were headmen as managers, they were 
able to apportion the village totals ; ‘ the raiyats from hav- 
ing been long accustomed to be guided by them, readily 
agree to what they fix or propose, as it is usually what 
they know themselves to be the proper rent It is also 
here mentioned that in Ciiddapah, the visapadi or ‘ sixteenth 
villages comprise a considerable part of the (Cuddapah) 
province.' These are the shared villages which we shall 
hear much of in the section on Land-Tenures : and hero, of 
course, the share of each man was known 

Had this principle of action been really possible every- 
where, it is probable that the ‘ village lease-system ' would 
have in practice liearly coinoidod with Read and Munro’s 
individual assessments, and would have had a different fate^. 
But, in fact, districts varied, and in many cases, fair 
assessment!, that did not require constant ‘ tinkering,’ were 
not known ; former accounts were not to be had or were 
unreliable; recent accounts were falsified or neglected 
and the power fell into the hands of the renter, while the 
village opinion did not control him ; hence the resort not 
only to the indivkkutl reveHue-am^titiraeut (which every 
system supposed to be fixed) but to the difievent methods 

‘ Arlnithnot, vol. ii. p. 360. free (uni cunnof be fransijressedy the 

* ‘ The proper rate of iisfeiONsmeiit,* system is jn'aetieally raiyatwari ; 

says Muiiro, * is found either by the lease is a name only, and the 
reference to the acctmnts of former renter is a mere collecting machine 
years, or by comparison with the eonlined to such profits as the lease 
rtmt of lauds of the same quality contemplates ; but directly tlio 
which have long iKicii nearly village- payers cannot control him 
stationary.* (Arbuthnot, vol. ii. and ho begins to oppress and exact, 
p. 361.) then he is a renter or middtenum — 

* If a village leaso is given out soon slips into the position of land* 

as a lump-sum for a term of years, lord, and the others liecome his 
with a renter or headman as no- tenants, to rescued afterwards by 
minal lessee, so long as the dis- more or less difliciAt legislation as 
tribution to each eultivator is known to occupancy and rent enhance- 
and wider the village comtcil'- meat. 
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of ascertaining field-rates, and removing every intermediary 
between the State and the individual-holder, 

§ 4. 3fu7iro^s Defence of the RaiyatwdH System. 

* When a district has been surveyed and the rent #f every 
field permanently fixed/ wrote Munro\ Hhe kulwiir Settle- 
ment becomes extremely simple ; for all that ivS required is 
to ascertain what fields are occupied by each raiyat, and to 
enter them with the fixed rents attached to them, in his patta ; 
their aggregate constitutes his rent (revenue) for tlie year. He 
cannot be called on for more, but ho may obtain an abatement 
in case of poverty or extraordinary losses. He has the ad- 
vantage of knowing in the beginning of the season . . , tht^ 
fixed rents of the ditfereiit fields which he cultivates . . • 

* The kulwar Settlement, though it may appear tedious when 
compared to the village one, is, however, not only bettor calcu- 
lated to realize the revenue, but is, on the whole, a saving of 
time, be^cause wdien it is once made there is no further trouble : 
but in the village Settlement there is so much room for mal- 
versation, for many disputes between 2>at^ls and the raiyats 
about extra collections on the one hand and the withholding of 
rents on the other, that more time is consumed in inquiring 
into these matters than in the original Sidtlement. 

The Honourable Court of Directors seem to be^ipprohensive 
that too much must be left in the kulwar Settlement to the 
agency of native servants, but it does not appear to me that 
such agency can be dispensed wdih, or that when properly con- 
trolled, any serious evil can result from its e2ni)loyment . . . 
Without it the most experienced Collector could hardly make 
the Settlement {‘‘jamabandi ” he means) of the villages in a 
whole year. ... When the rent of every field has been fixed 
by suiwey there is little room for abuse : it cannot be against 
the raiyat, but may be in his favour, because it can be efi'octed 
only by reporting cultivated land as w’aste or by obtaining 
remissions on false pretences of poverty ; but it has already 
been shown that from the i)ublic manner in which the Settle- 
ment is conducted and the contending interests of the raiyats, 
either of these modes of injuring the revenue can never reach 
to any extent or be long concealed.' 

* Id. p. 365! * Permanent,' that question of a * {lermanent Settle- 
is, as opposed to a ^provisional' ment.' 
rent : it has nothing to do wi^h tho 
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§ 5. lU Contrast with the Zaminddri System, 

In 1807, Munro wrote an able paper contrasting the small 
raiyatwAri proprietor with the Zammdar^. This it is of 
no use to quote in detail, because it is impossible that a 
general ZamindAri Settlement can be revived ; but after 
stating the supposed advantages of the interest which the 
ZamindAr would take in revenue management — knowing 
so much more of the circumstances of the raiyats than a 
Collector could, after allowing for the hope that he would 
improve the estate with his capital, and that he would 
relieve the Government of details and lessen the number of 
revenue accounts and the cost of collection, he contrasts 
the risk of the ZamindAr absorbing all the benefits and 
rackrenting his tenants, or else that of his failing and 
breaking down. For the raiyatwari system he urges that 
it requires no artificial restraints to prevent division of 
estates ; it admits of all gradations from petty owners to 
great. ‘ It is better adapted to preserve sirnidicity of 
manners and good order, because every ryot will on his 
own estate be proprietor, farmer, and labourer ; . . . 

because a great body of small proprietors, instead of a few 
Zamindara tr mutthadars, will be interested in supporting 
Government. ... It may also be said that it is better 
calculated to promote industry «nd to augment tiie produce 
of the country, because it makes more proprietdi's and far- 
mers and fewer common labourers; because Ihe raiyat 
would be more likely to improve his land . . . and the 

small proprietor being a better manager and farmer, is more 
immediately interested than the great one in the cultiva- 
tion of his land, -would bestow more pains on it, and make 
it yield a more abundant crop.' He adds ‘ that the raiyat- 
wAri system, by retaining in the hands of Government all 
unoccupied land, gives it the power of gradually augment- 
ing the revenue without imposing any fresh burden on the 
raiyats.* He denies that the account system is more 
troublesome. 

* TLiji with some other minutes Beport^ and Arbuthnot, vol. i. pp. 
is in ihe Appendix to the Fifth 94-9$^ 
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* When a country is surveyed and the I'ent of every field fixed^ 
the accounts become perfectly simple— they are nothing more 
than a list of raiyats and fields : . . . and as kaniams (village ac- 
countants) must always be kept, there is no more difliculty in 
getting from them an account of a hundred raiyats tjian one 
mutthadar. . . . The fluctuation in the revenue ‘‘would be grad- 
ually lessened as the raiyats became attached to their farms, by 
the benefits of a low assessment and retaining them as a lasting 
possession instead of changing them partly or wholly almost 
every year.” 

‘It would never amount in one year to more tlian lo per 
cent, on the aggregate of districts, and would scarcely ever be 
above five. . . . 

‘ The public ought certainly to be regulated in some degree 
by the private revenue 6f the country: but notliing can be 
more contrary to this principle than the Zamfndarf system, for 
it fixes the public demand now, which must remain the same 
thirty or forty years hence, whatever addition may liave been 
made to private property in that time. 

‘ When remissions are granted for calamity or other cause, 
it “gives the whole of it at once to the, raiyats” and there is 
no one to intercept the benefit/ 

§ 6. Cause of the Jhfects of the Early Settlements. 

It should be here remarked that, while the mliin outlines 
of the raiyatwAri system were thus laid down, a definite 
principle of assessment based on a j ust valuation and calcula- 
tion, checked by, but not dependent on, former records, was 
not yet understood. To this fact may be attributed all the 
defects of the early Settlements and their repeated failure 
from being too highly pitched, either positively, or rela- 
tively to low rates of prevailing price. It was the necessity 
for modifying and devising all sorts of temporary expedients 
of reduction that led to the different systems of revenue- 
collection (sometimes, 'but very wrongly, described under 
the head of ‘ tenures ') that are to be found in the books. 

§ 7. Old Systems of Revenue Collection. 

As the reader may be puzzled by the terms that occur in 
the reporto, I may here mention that while the Settlements 
were being made and money-rents from one cause and 
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arioth^ w0re Bolr kfipwB or could not be employed, or had 
to be reduced, the^follbwing expedients were adopted : — 

(i)Xpnly adopted as a temporary and preliminary 
measufj). The am&ni or direct system. This simply 
consists in taking the actual share of the grain. It is 
also called the ‘ AsAra * or sharing system. In Tinnevelly, 
for instance, for several years such a system was in force 
on the paddy lands (wet cultivation). ‘An army of 
Government servants was employed to measure out the 
three months’ crop (kAr=crop) harvested in September, 
and to divide it equally between the Government and the 
raiyats. The Government grain was stored in granaries in 
different villages, and kept until tke rise of prices made it 
profitable to the Government to dispose of it.’ As the five 
months’ (peshanam) crop ripened in January, its extent 
was ascertained by inspection, and its probable outturn 
estimated by persons employed for the j)urpose : when the 
whole was estiin|.ted, a price was fixed at the jamabandi 
(annual Settlement), and the^ Government share or tln-ee- 
fifths of the whole was sold to the raiyats at that price. 
Whatever remained at the time in the Government 
granaries of the previous crop, was at the same time sold 
to the raiyats at the same price, and the whole of the 
money demand then became payable^. 

The ‘visfipadi system’ was merely a method >^f dividing 
the revenue assessed under the village system according to 
customary shares in winch the village body held their 
land. It involved the curious condition that if any one 
thought his share over-, and that of his neighbour under-, 
assessed, ho had a right to demand that the latter be made 
over to him at an increased rate, which he named, in 
exchange for his own. But should the neighbour assent to 
the enhanced rate, the exchange was not actually carried out, 
but the complainant 'was allowed a proportionate reduction 
on his land. 

The ‘ ul6i^g6 ’ (ooloogu) system prevailed in Tinnevelly, 

^ Tinnevelly D. 3f, pp. 7^ and 7a. 
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and for a long time in Tanjore. In tho "latter district* it 
adopted, as I have stated, because thC jcint-village owners 
could not be prevailed on to accept the rates on the ^ 

throe years lease plan of Settlement. The ulungu system 
has now been abolished, except, I believe, in ond small 
village. 

As described in detail in the Tanjore Manmd it seems 
terribly complicated ; but it really reduced itself to a 
system of computing in money the actual gi'ain-share for 
the year (valuing it by current prices); the trouble and 
uncertainty of this being progressively reduced by attempts 
to arrive at something more like an average produce and an 
average price for assessment pui-poses ‘ The system was 
somewhat complicated/ says the author of the TinneveUy 
D. Manval\ ‘lu-iefly put, it consisted in the commutation of 
an assumed or estimated quantity of produce, at a standard 
or fixed price modified 1)y the current price of the day.’ 

The average estimate of produce was calculated on the 
outturn of certain given years (accordiflrg to the district 
circumstances), and the standard price on the average of 
certain specified years. If the current price was less than 
lo per cent, above the standard, the standard ^was taken ; 
if more, the excess only was added to the standard price to 
give the commutation rate for the year. On tluii other hand, 
if the curr(}nt price was not more than 5 per cent, below 
the standard, the standard was taken : and if more than 
5 per cent, below, then the excess beyond the per cent, 
was deducted from the standard and the balance formed the 
commutation rate. 

The ‘Mucta’ system {b’ibmukta = ^ iji the lump’) of 
assessment occurred under that method of Settlement (not<jd 
above by Munro) where a village assessment was fixed in 
the total and the raiyats distributed it as they pleased. 
But the distribution once made lasted as long as the lease 
or Settlement. 

The ‘ Mutafaisal ’ system was similar. It was noted in 
Tanjore as succeeding the ulungu 'i It is practically almost 

* See the Settlement Manual^ 1887, p. 2. ® i>. M. pp. 73-4. 
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exactly like the * bdchh * in a North Indian Settlement, only 
that the latter goes into more detail to eqaalize rates and 
supervise the distribution according to the soil and general 
value of each holding. In Tanjore the lump-sum was 
asceiiained without a field-to-field classification, but on a 
comparison of the highest and lowest grain-produce, valued 
at certain average rates, and calculated out for an average 
area of cultivation, the whole being freely discussed by the 
villagers and with the aid of a panchdyat ^ 

§8. Old ^ Dittam' Settlement. 

It only remains to add, in taking leave of the old system, 
that while it involved an annual settling up or jamabandi 
(as at present) at the eml of the chief harvest, detemining 
the lands held by each raiyat, and the remissions be was 
entitled to on the standard assessment of those fields, there 
was also a *Dittam Settlement* or preliminary estimate 
made by tlie tahsUdArs at the heginninrf of the season— a 
kind of forecast of what each raiyat wotdd hold and culti- 
vate, and what crop he would sow. The curious will find 
it described in the Salem Manual^. At first great im- 
portance w|.8 attached to this proceeding, but it has now 
been abolished for many yeai's. 


§ 9, Summary of tfie Old Sydem. 

Mr. Nicholson, in his J)ist 7 dd Manual of Cohnhatore, has 
given us a very good abstract of the principles and results 
of the old revenue sy.stem''^. The oflicers of those days 
recognized the system of dealing with each raiyut^s one 
which was the really ancient system of the Hinlu^^ing- 
doms : they endeavoured to survey and register every field 
and give every holder a lease or patta, showing whai|^e 
held and what ho was to pay : this was settled 

^ A long account of it is given at there corruptly written), which tM 
pages 588 618. For reasons stated, tnir^iddrs (there are joint-villag^ 
the Collector could not carry out in Tanjore) distributed. After much 
his Battlement on an independent correspondence this system was 
olaasification and valuation of fields ; sanctioned in 1859. < 
ah4 in 183X, he adopted a lump- * p* 361, voh i. 
asSNNtsment (Mootafaisal as it is ’See pages 107 and 108. 
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the * dittam/ — the prelimiiuury or estimate^Settlement just 
mentioned, and then finally at the jamabandi, which was 
made after the chief harvest and showed what actmttt/ had 
been. 

The luiyat ‘paid full rent (revenue) for his cultivated 
land, and one-third or one-fourih for land held as grazing : 
his “dry” land had at first little or no sale value: his “wet" 
land was so highly assessed as to bo often valueless as 
transferable property ; but most of the raiyats had garden 
land, and some “ wet " that was valuable.* 

The theory was just as at present : it was that land was 
taxed and not the person, so that a raiyat could increase or 
diminish his revenue-payments by dianging the component 
fields of his fai*m. But this theory was marred by the 
safeguards that it was thought necessary to impose for the 
security of the revenue. The old rule had been that if 
some raiyats ran away, those that stayed made good the 
deficit : this was not long retained, but some survival of it 
w'as preserved in the shape of restrictioiis on relinquish- 
ment. The raiyat in ‘affluent circumstances* was not 
allowed to give up ft' field unless he could get another 
raiyat to take it, or unless he would consent to take up 
waste bearing an equal assessment. Even the ‘poor’ 
raiyat must give up ‘ good^ and bad together in equal 
proportions., Another very objectionable feature was the 
treatment of ‘ garden * land, which always produced two 
crops in the year. The theory being that 40 per cemt. of 
the gross produce was the Government share, it came to 
this, tl^i^t the assessment was about four times the rate 
on dry land, though the ‘garden’ was largely due U> 
the lldyat’s own laliour and to the well which ho had 
sun^; Then the survey and assessment had to be so 
ra||dly done, that there were very great inequalities. In 
Oimbatore, for instance, the northern division was sur- 
l^^eyed in a little over a year, and the southern division in 
fabout two years; it was impossible, especially in the 

immediately following war and 
E 


confusion of the 


VOL. III. 
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anneKation, to settle satisfactorily so large an area in so 
short a time. ' 

The assessments too were, as I have said, largely 
dependent, not so much on estimates of produce, — very 
roughly calculated, in comparison with what was after- 
wards done— but on former assessments, which had been 
run up to a high pitch under the Mysore Government 
or the Nawdb as the case might be. Such rates were 
liable to become intolerable when grain became very low 
in selling price — as it did for a number of years. 

Hence various devices were consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, allowed to mitigate the burden ; such as calling 
land ‘ grazing land * and letting it at one-fourth of the 
assessment, or allowing * cowles * for cultivating what 
was called waste, at favourable rates. 

All this has now given way to careful survey and 
deliberately framed and carefully equalized assessments: 
the extra taxation of ‘garden' lands as .such, has long 
been abandoned,* and there is therefore no occasion for any 
irregular devices to mitigate the pressure of the revenue. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MODERN SETTLEMENT SYSTEM. 


Section I. — Survey and Settlement Department. 

The modem Settlement system requires the co-operation 
of two branches — the Eevenue-Survoy and the Settlement 
Office. ^ 

The Survey is now confined to Revenue-surveying : until 
recently, it also had a topographical department, the work 
of which was made over to the Imperial Survey in 1886 

The Presidency contains approximately 141,^17 square 
miles. The Revenue Cadastral Survey does not extend to 
Zamind^ri or other estates* permanently settled, nor to 
‘ proprietar;^ villages hold on 'indm throughout ’ and other 
estates not under raiyatwdri Settlement. Estates of this 
kind are generally topographically surveyed and mapped on 
I inch = I mile^ 

The table given on the following page shows the progress 
of the Survey work 'K 

The village maps show every field, besides the leading 
topographical features; they are plotted on a scale of 16 
inches to the mile, and are reduced and printed (by photo- 

* G. O. No. 692 (and letter No. hdrams (forms of revenue-freo or 

'603% dated aoth July, 1886. light! y-assessed estates) and some 

* Macleane {Survey)^ p. loi. G. O. others, are occasionally mapped on 
No, 315, dated ftand March, 1887. the scale of 4 inches i mile. 

I see, however, that detached * Being enclosure No. 5 to G. O. 
estates and ahrotriyams and ^ra- No. 984, dated 17th October, 1887. 

E 2 
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Statement showing the Extent surveyed and remaining to be 
surveyed in each of the undermentioned Districts up to 
$i 8 t March, 1887 . 



1 Altoratioo due to esoeea of area found on eurvey. 

2 266 Etjuare ndles of Wyttaad taluk, fiwt surveyod topf^phioally And afterwarda cadastiully, 
have been ahovm only under 4X>lumB 3. Bevenue Survey, to avoid repetition. 

Antique flgturee denote eetimatra areas unchecked oy survey. 

2 According to the Census of x88i, tim area was 140,811 square miles. 
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zincography) on the 8-inch scale. Taluk and district 
maps are compiled from these on a scale of i inches i 
mile ^ 

Topographical and * Atlas Sheet * maps are also prepared, 
but do not concern our present purpose. * 

The Settlement Department was first organized in 1858. 
In 1855, less than one-fifth of the area of the Presidency 
was cultivated. The early surveys, though done as well as 
the state of establishments at the time permitted, were 
imperfect, and were made without preliminary demarcation ; 
they only extended to a few districts ; and the records 
, were not always fully preserved. The defects of the Settle- 
ments have already been explained. A general revision 
Settlement was determined on in 1 855 and the first 
Director of Settlements was appointed in 1 858. 

At present (since 1886) the Settlement is directed by a 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, who is also Director 
of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture. He 
is one of the ‘ Commissioners * who collectively form the 
Board of Revenue as reorganized in 1886. There are two 
Assistant Commissioners ; and on important works, one of 
them takes charge of the field establishment, ^t present, 
five working parties are organized ; a ‘ party * consisting, 
ordinarily, of a Deputy Commissioner of Settlement, his 
assistant, and an office establishment. There is also 
attached tO each party, a field establishment under a 
‘ Supervisor of Assessment ' consisting of four ‘ head Clas- 
sifiers,' and thirty Classifiers (for soil inspection) •*. 

It will be observed that the Settlement operations in 
progress are conducted by a staff entirely separate from the 
District Revenue Staff, the Collector, Assistant and Deputy 


^ This is prescribed in G. 0 . 20th 
July, 1886, No. 602. For some time 
imst maps have also been prepared 
on J-inch - 1 mile scale. 

0 . No. 951, dated 14th August, 
1855, and Despatch of Secretary of 
State, dated 17th December, 1856. 
The Staff under the Superintendent 
of Survey has hitherto been entirely 


separate from the Settlement Staff ; 
but onlers (vide No. 315, dated 22nd 
March, 1887) have rec/ently direcU^d 
that the Survey subordinates should 
bo instructed in Settlement work so 
as to make them available. 

® Manual of Reicmm SiMlmmt Ikpart^ 
mmtj p. 39. 
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CollectorB, TahsfldArs, and Revenue Inspectors. But, as 
has already been stated in the general introductory chapter, 
in future the abolition of a separate Settlement Staff is 
everywhere contemplated. The records, kept correct from 
year to year, will never need entirely renewing ; and any 
future re-assessment will merely be a revision of rates^ on 
the soil classification and other data already recorded, and 
so can be done by the ordinary district staff ^ 


Skction II.— The Procedure op Settlement. 


§ j. General Features. 

Such being the working machinery, I may at once pro- 
ceed to the detail of its methods. The RaiyatwIri 
Settlement might be more con*ectly described as a ' Sur- 
vey-Assessment,* and may bo defined in terms which are 
as true of Bombay as they are of Madras Dr. Macleane 
says it is ‘ the division of all arable land, whether cultivated 
or not, into fields, and the assessment of each field at a fixed 
rate for a term of years I have substituted ‘ field ’ for 
‘ block * in the original, for the assessment of blocks of fields, 
though at •one time recommended, was given up The 
occupant pays the revenue so assessed on the area he 
actually occupies. This area piay be constant or may be 


' This will be possible as the 
result of the iHK‘ent Survey Settle- 
ments ; but it would not liavo been 
so till the Settlements had made 
the progress now attained. 

As a matter of fact, in 1864, it 
was actually projwsed to put the 
Settlements under tlio District 
Staff, because it was thouglit that 
the h>cal experience of the District 
OlHoers was otherwise lost. In 
some districts the change was tried, 
hut it did not succet>d. After some 
discussion, the separate Settlement 
Staff was confirmed in 1874. In 
1879, financial reasons, the 
Director was abolished, and the 
Department controlled by a Member 
of the Board. In 1882 the (re- 
appointed) Director became idso 
Director of Agriculture and Land- 


Records, and in 18^6 the changes 
already recorded took' place. 

As to the use of the term ‘ Settle- 
ment ’ see the remarks in Chapter 
1. p. 32, ante. 

“ Macleane {Bevmue 
p. 103. 

^ In 0 . 0 . No. 221 of 15th Feb. 
1876, the Government ordered the 
system of assessing blocks to bo 
given up. At present after tho 
fiold-to-fiold classification is made 
(by the classifiers, head classifier 
and supervisor) fields of similar 
soil are grouped together into 
blocks, chiefly to enable the results 
of classification to be recorded con- 
Yeniently in the desciiptive me- 
moirs, and illustrated by the eye- 
sketches, of each village. 

• 
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varied from year to year by the relinquishment of old fields 
and the taking up of new, which are either available as 
waste, or as given up by some one else. The occupant 
deals directly with the Government, and is responsible for 
no one’s revenue but his own. He holds in every case a 
‘ patta ’ showing his fields and the revenue assessed. Every 
year an annual settling up, or ‘ jamabandi,’ takes place, at 
which the patta of each raiyat is tested, and, if need be, 
corrected, to see what land he has actually held, and what 
remissions, if any, he is entitled to, on the full revenue of 
his holding. The annual ‘jamabandi * will be described in 
more detail in the Chapter on Revenue offiekils and 
Revenue husiness. It is noted here as being an essential 
feature of the raiyatwfiri system. 

It is stated that, in the Madras Presidency, there are two 
and a half millions of raiyats, holding on a general avemge 
eight acres each 

For facility of description I may divide this subject into 
the following heads or stages of progress f — 

1. demarcation oi Dounaaries toy tiie tturvey 

2. Survey ) Department. 

3. Inspection v ^ 

4. Classification of soils I 

5. Assessment ^ I 1^7 Settlement 

6. Majbters subsequent to f Department. 

assessment 

7. Records of Settlement / 

§ 2. Demarcation and Survey, 

The Act XXVIII of i860, as amended by (M.) Act II of 
1884, provides for the demarcation of villages and fields, 
for the settlement of boundary disputes and the preser- 
vation of survey and boundary marks. 

The proceedings of demarcation and Survey commencing 

' In Bombay the average varieH — Tenures, 
eight acres in the north, thirty-two * Madras Regulation XII of 1816 
in the centre, and twenty-three in provides for the settlement of certain 
the south. For {general estimate of kinds of cases depending on bound- 
the acreage of different kinds of ary disputes, 
estates, see the Chapter on Land- 
§ 
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a Settlement, are opened by a notiiScation in the District 
Gazette,*— a publication special to this Presidency. 

Villages and main divisions of villages are demarcated, 
every turn of the line being marked: irregular boundaries are 
adjusted and small hamlets amalgamated, and very large 
villages subdivided. The ‘ field ' boundaries are then per- 
manently marked with stone or masonry. There is no mini- 
mum size for a field. The maximum used to he two acres 
for ‘wet’^ land, and four for ‘dry,* but now, as a rule, 
each revenue-field® will form a survey-field : in exceptional 
cases two or more revenue-fields may be clubbed together, 
subject to the following conditions 

(i) Every survey-field so formed must consist of entire 
revenue-fields. 

(i) No survey-field so united must exceed six acres of 
‘ wet * land or twelve acres of ‘ dry ’ land. 

(3) The revenue-fields forming a survey field must be 
held on exactly the same tenure. In no case, can ‘inAm* 
and ‘ Government ’ land be put in the same sm*vey-field. 

No existing revenue-field is to be divided, however large. 

§ 3. Subdivision of Holdings, 

Joint holdings (owing to tlya law of inheritance, which 
recognizes the joint succession of the heirs), though they 
frequently occur, are not encouraged by the system ; and 
subdivisions of survey-fields are demarcated on the ground, 
and surveyed by the Survey establishment 

It very often happens that the survey-field and the ‘ hold- 
ing * correspond : but should holdings be clubbed together, or 
a number of relations jointly possess a field, it follows that the 
individual holdings will not in such cases correspond with 


^ *Wet' means mostly paddy 
crop land, or land irrigaied by river 
channels, or tanka, or those aided 
by wells. ‘ Dry ’ land is unirrigated, 
dependent on rainfall ; private 
wells sunk on dry land to aid cul- 
tivation do not alter the classifica- 


tion as ^ dry.* 

“ Each area of land, i.e. on which 
previously, a separate assessment 
has been fixed. 

3 See G. 0. No. 31 ^ of aand March, 
1887. 
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the survey unit. Such subdivisions are accordingly 
demarcated on the ground, and indicated in the Begisters, 
to each a letter^ added to the survey number, 
(Thus we may have 21 A., 21 B., &c.) 

The following are the latest orders regarding the recogni- 
tion and record of ‘ interstitial fields ' ’ : — 

‘ The subdivision of survey -fields may be permitted for all 
purposes on the following conditions : — 

‘ (i) that the portion to be divided off be dumbly demarcated 
in such manner as may be required by the village 
officers, and the holdings be separately lettered and 
numbered in the village accounts ; 

‘ (2) that it shall be in a single block, not in patches, and be 
readily accessible from without ; 

* (3) that if the subdivision is for the purpose of relinquish- 

ment, the portion divided off for relinquishment shall 
not be less than two acres, if dry, and one acre, if 
wet (unless the portion relinquished has been de- 
stroyed or rendered useless by flaod or other cause 
beyond the raiyat’s control). 

* No subdivision will be valid till confirmed either by the 
officer conducting the jamabandi of the taluk in which the 
village is situated or the Divisional officer. [This refers 
to subdivisions made after the Settlement operations are 
over.] It will be at the discuetion of the Divisional and jama- 
bandi officer to refuse to confirm subdivisions in which the 
above conditions have not been complied with.* 

§ 4. Method of Survey, 

For an account of the actual method of survey, Macleane 
[VoL I {Sui^ey\ p. loi] may be consulted. 

§ 5. Inspection of Districts and Village, 

In making the Settlement, it is necessary to obtain a 

general view of the characteristics of each district; to 

ascertain particulars of the climate, rainfall, and physical 

features of such tracts or divisions as differ from each 

‘ G. O. No. 1269, dated 14th November, 1885, as modified by G. 0 . No. 
675, dated 6th August, 1886. 
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other distinctly; to search the Collector’s records for 
information relative to the past history of the district, its 
years of plenty or famine, its land-tenures, mode of taxa- 
tion, and the cause of gradual progress; to study the 
i*elativ^ values of such sources of irrigation as the various 
tracts possess ; to determine how difierent tracts are affected 
by roads, canals, markets, towns, hill-ranges or sea-board ; 
and to acquire a general idea of the prevailing soils in each 
tract, and the relative value of such different soils as may 
be found to exist. Each taluk is accordingly visited, and 
the revenue officers and leading raiyats assembled, and 
their opinion asked regarding the relative values of villages 
under such and such irrigation, or in such and such a posi- 
tion ; information is also recorded as to the payment of 
labour, the method of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, 
the mode of disposal of surplus grain, and the markets 
mostly frequented. 

§ 6. Orbuping of Villages {Dry Land), 

Before proceeding to the detailed classification of soils in 
i^ach village, there is a preliminary groiijn ng of villages 
(for assessment purposes) so as to bring together those 
which ai’e similarly situated as regards advantage of posi- 
tion : e. g. with reference to pi^ximity to market, facilities 
of communication (road, railway, or canal) and climate^. 
The grouping according to advantage of situtition is in- 
dependent of the physical properties of the soil. 

This preliminary grouping is a necessity of all Settle- 
ment work ; because it is obvious that even if the villages 
had exactly the same qualities of soil, the value, and there- 
fore the capacity from an assessment-point of view, of 
each soil, must be different according to position. If a 
given soil is found in a village which lies close to a 
market, so that the produce is easily conveyed, and always 

' General similarity of soil — as quastion of grouping, which refers 
vrher© a number of villages lie on only to gcuieral features of advan- 
Handy soil near the aea coast, is tage in position. Sfe 3 f<m- 

now dealt with in the soil classi- uai, pp. 11-33. 
hcation ; it does not enter into the ^ 
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in demand, it is obvious that it can be asvsessed highat* than 
the same soil in a remote and inaccessible village. 

The same grouping is not adopted for villages wholly 
irrigated or consisting of wet land ; these are treated on 
separate considerations to be mentioned presently. 


§ 7. Dry-Soil Clamiju^ation — ‘ Series.* 

Each village in any group will exhibit natural diflerences 
of soil. Those recognized in practice have been so because 
they answer the requirements of being few* simple, and 
well defined, while they are universally acknowledged by 
the people themselves. These primary soil differences are 
only five in number, and are spoken of as the soil series. 
They are : — 

( 1 ) Alluvial islands in rivers, and permanently improved 

soils ^ (Exceptional soils.) 

(2) Regar or regada, the so-called ‘ black-cotton soil.* 

(3) Red ferruginous soil. • 

(4) Calcareous — chalk or lime (of rare occurrence). 

(5) Arenaceous (more or less pure sand — on the sea 

coast, &c.). 

§ 8. Soil ‘ Class: 

But again a further distinction occurs. Every soil of 
the series may contain varieties in physical constitution. 
Each one, we may be sure, has some one distinctive 
mineral constituent which is capable of reduction to an 
impalpable powder. This contains the characteristic 
mineral nutritive element of the soil, and is for con-* 
venience (though not, of course, with scientific accuracy) 
spoken of as ‘ clay.’ Now, each series may exhibit this 
material, or ‘clay,’ either pure, or mixed with sand (as 


’ Under * exceptional " soils, we land, where the soil has been com* 
have rich alluvial islands, where pkbdy altered by long working, 
the soil is extraordinarily valuable ; But land merely ^ improved ' by 
permanently iifl'proved land — e. g. having a well sunk on it (at the 
land, made up of silt at the bottom owner's expense) is not in this class 
of a ruined tank ; totakal or g^den at all. 
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* loam *), or mixed with an excess of sand (‘ sandy-soil *). 
That is true of all the series except the fifth. And the 
difference affects the value of the soil^ because it makes it 
heavier or lighter, more or less permeable, liable to cake, 
or able to retain moisture. 

Consequently, under the series we have also the class — 
i.e, pure ‘clay/— or half sand, or more than two-thirds 
sand, &c. 


§ 9. Soil ‘ SortJ 

And there is yet one more difference. Given that a field 
is in a certain grouj) as regards situation, that it belongs 
to — say — the ‘ black-cotton soil ^ series^ and to the loamy 
class of the series, it may yet be ‘good* or ‘bad/ or 
‘ordinary/ or ‘worst* of its kind. This last difference 
marks the sort of soil. So that we have series^ classy and 
sort to attend to in each grouih 

§ 10. Table of Soils. 

It is easy to combine these differences into a simple 
tabular foi;m. 

In speaking of soils it is not necessary to give the whole 
detail at full length ; it is enough to write Class II, Sort I, 
or ‘ II. 1/ simply, because the series is implied in the class 
number. For example, Classes I, II, are both in the first 
series. Classes VI, VII, and VIII, are in the third ; and 
so on. 

The classifier entera the soil, as he goes along, on a sketch- 
map as well as in a register ; his work is checked by the 
Head Classifier, and by the Supervisor, It is usually found 
that soils run in considerable blocks, round which a line 
can be run on the map. Inside the block s^nall differences 
would be disregarded rather than multiply blocks. 

The recognized table of soils is as follows: — 
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Series. CJaat and its Description. Sort. 


, Class and its Description. Sort. 


I. Island soils 

II. Fermanentlr-im- ( 

proved totakdl, J x Best, 
or jarib and 1 2 Ordinary, 
other lands, \ 

fx Best. 

III. Clay rogar^ con- 2 Gmxi 

taining upwards • 3 Ordinary, 
of I clay. 4 Inferior. 

5 Worst. 

IV, Mixed or 

/i Best. 

V. Sandy regar, con- 2 Good, 
taining not more - 3 Ordinary, 
than i clay. 4 Inferior. 

5 Woiwt. 


VI. Clay, containlni 
upwards of ] 
clay. 


1 Best. 

2 G<kk 1 . 

3 Ordinary. 

4 Inferior. 

5 Worst, 


j X Best. 

I VII. Mixw-l or loamy, a Gixxl, 

am taining from-] 3 Ordinary, 
i to I clay. 4 Inferior. 

1 5 Worst, 

I t Best, 

2 G<K)d. 

3 Ordinary. 
4 Inferior. 

5 W'orst. , 


/x Best. 

3’ o^«y 

14 Inferior. 
S Worst. 


X. Mixed or loamy> 
i to 1 clay. 


XI. Sandy, or gra- 


X Best. 
a Gotai. 

3 Ordinary. 

4 Inferior. 

5 Worst. 


©lly, under i ■< 3 Ordinary; 
lay. I 4 Inferior. 

1 5 Worst. 


j x isesi,. 

3 Oldinary, 
- ” ' *' 14 Inferior. 

5 Worst. 


j 1 1 Best. 

XIILSandy 

\ 4 Inferior. 

I I 5 Worst. 


( I Best. 

ixn-.s^d und«* f-„,. 

4 Inferior. 


§ II. Subsoil, 

It is laid down generally, that if the upper soil is nine 
inches deep, the classification will take notice of the upper, 
or surface, soil only. But when the entire soil is less than 
three feet deep, the Classifier takes note as to the subsoil ' 
also. The Settlement Manual is not clear as to how this sub- 
soil note is made use of ; probably, I presume, it will he 
allowed to affect the ‘ sort.’ Thus Class III, (clay regar) 
might be only eight inches on the surface: then, if the 
subsoil were ' red ferruginous,’ I presume the field would 
be regarded as belonging to that class. If the subsoil were 

• SettUn^it Manual, pp. 49 - 50 * 
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iDck, &c., the field would be placed in the class indicated 
by the surface-soil, but allowed for in the * sort/— as 
‘ inferior * or * worst.* There is a natural limit to such 
difficulties, for if the surface layer is very slight and the 
subsoil rock, the whole would be unculturable, and not 
be classed at all. 

§ 1 2. * Wet ’ Grouping. 

When we are dealing with yillages wholly irrigated (or 
chiefly so) for rice, then the local grouping above described 
is found in practice to be unnecessary ^ ; and instead, they 
are grouped according to the character and quality of the 
iiTigation, thus : — 

(i) Anicuts (anaikattu (Tamil) — a dam or weir) over 
large and perennial rivers, and collecting and 
regulating the water for distribution through 
smaller channels. 

(a) Tanks well supplied during the year with water 
sufficient for the whole ayacut (ayakattu) or area 
watered by the tank. 

(3) Tanks indifferently supplied and not able to water 
^ with ceitainty the whole ayacut. 

§ 13. * WeV Soil Classification. 

The soil classification, as regards series and clasSy may still 
be necessary, even where the land is changed in character 
by irrigation ; though some of the classes will oftener be 
found in unirrigated villages. But instead of (or possibly 
in addition to) the sorts^ we shall have, for irrigated land, 
further distinctions : — 

(1) Where the land is close to the irrigation main- 

channel, and has good level and drainage. 

(2) Land less favourably situated in these respects. 

^ The Settlement Manual remarks not apply. Irrigation too overcomes 
that large Irrigated areas attract any disadvantage to which dry land 
markets to them. Hence the would be exposed on the score of 
proximity to market which is con- uncertainty of rainfall and climate, 
sidered in the case of dry land does 
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(3) Land imperfectly supplied with water ; or where 

the level is inconvenient, and the drainage bad, 
so that the field may become water-logged. 

(4) Land so situated that the water cannot be let to 

flow on to it, but has to be raised by baling it 
out (picotta). 

This last is perhaps not a ‘ sort * of land ; the defect is 
allowed for by a special remission on the full rate per acre. 

§ 14. Pririciiile of Assessment, 

The next stage is to ascertain what amount of crop each 
different ‘ class and sort ’ of soil will produce — the amount 
being stated in ‘ Madras measures ' ^ While the old 
system considered only a rough proportion of the gross 
produce (and often hardly considered that at all), the 
modern system deals with the net prothtce^ k e. the gi*oss 
produce as valued in money, but after deducting the costs 
of cultivation. Then, dividing the result into the proper 
percentages, one such percentage, fixed by rule, will be the 
Government revenue. 

But before more detail is given as to the actual calcula- 
tion of this theoretical percentage, it should b# explained 
that though a raiyatw^ri Settlement treats each field as 
subject to its own several assessment, that does not mean 
that the assessment is arrived at by an independent calcu- 
lation for each unit. On the contrary, the object is to get 
as few rates and as broad and simple a classification as 
possible, so as to secure equality of assessment from village 
to village where the situation and advantages are similar. 

§ 15. Standing Orders, 

In the * Standing Ordem * of the Board of Revenue, the 
prindpLes of assessment are laid down as follows ; — 

^ Of 1 1 seer. The Settlement measures will find sixteen pages of 
Manual, tables are headed * kalams/ closely printed double columns de< 
* turns/ &c., whkh are other kinds voted to the subject in Macleane's 
of measures. The student desirous Appendix XC. voL ii. 
of exploring the mystery of local 
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(1) The assessment is on the land [according to its 

value and capacity], not on the description of 
produce, nor on the claims of certain classes of 
cultivators to pay lower rates. 

(2) The classification of soils is to be as simple as 

possible. 

(3) The assessed i*evenue is not to exceed one-half of 

the net produce, after deducting expenses of 
cultivation, &c. 

(4) In dry land no extra assessment is imposed for a 

second crop. But wet lands, which ordinarily 
have a regular supply of water for two crops, 
are registered as two-crop lands, and the charge 
for the second crop is one-half that of the first. 
When the source of irrigation is uncertain, the 
second crop charge is assessed on a considera- 
tion of the in’igation sources ; and when the 
watei* has to be raised by baling, an acreage 
allowance or deduction is made. 

I. § 16. Practice of A esessnient 

Let us now see how the rates are, in practice, determined. 
Granted that the fields on the village map have all been 
classified as of one or other ‘class ’ or ‘ sort,’ and that they 
appear in considerable groups of a practically uniform 
character. First, we have to ascertain the grain produce. 
Let us take the case of ‘ dry land.* It is not one kind of 
crop that is always grown on the same soil, nor on the 
same field from year to year. It is necessary to choose 
some one or more ‘ standard grains ’ (always food-grains 
to represent the general or average produce. 

An example is the clearest explanation. Suppose that, 
on looking at the taluk statistics of cultivation, we find 
the cultivated area occupied in the following proportions 
by the difierent crops : — 


’ For reasons explained in SelUmm^ MmwUj pp. 8 and a8. 
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per oent. 
of the whole. 


B 4 gi {Eleusyfie Coramna) . . 13 

Wliite Paddy ai 

Indigo 14 


48 


per cent. 


Varagn (Ptenwiitn miliaceum) . . 13 

Kambu {I^ennisetim ^icatum) . 9 

Cholum (SoTffhvm vulffare) . . 4 

Gram (Cicer arietinum) ... a 
Trees and groves (topes) . . x6 

Oibseeds and vegetables . . 8 

5a 

Total .... xoo 


Here paddy occupies by far the largest area ; but this is 
a wet crop, and we are dealing with dry. Indigo, also 
largely grown, is not a food- grain. So our two standards 
are clearly the millets called ‘Eiigi * and ‘ Varagu.* Then, 
looking at the other produce, we find there are crops, whether 
food-grains or not, known to be so approximate in value to 
one or other of these two, that we can, for practical pur- 
poses, treat them as if they were ‘ Rfigi * or ‘ Varagii ’ ; and 
hence, for dry land, wo take about 48 per cent, of one, and 
52 per cent, of the other ^ 

Next, we shall ascertain for each class and sort of soil, 
what is the fair average outturn of the standard grains. 

Formerly experimental reapings (Icail) were conducted 
both by the Revenue (Collector s) staff’ and by tlic Settle- 
ment, and they were compared with opinions of the raiyats 
and the Tahsildfe ; but these experiments are now given up ; 
— general inquiries and statistics collected, are relied on. 
Now, supposing we have a soil of ‘ IV. 2 ’ — (Regar — loamy 
— ‘ good ’) ; we find the outturn of ‘ Rdgi ’ on such soil is 
320 Madras measures per acre, and ‘ Varagu ’ 440 Madras 
measures per acre. To get our standard we shall allow 
half the acre to each (48 per cent, and 52 per cent. = 
half and half very nearly). By our table of average 
prices (of this presently) 160 measures of ‘Rdgi^ are 
worth R.7-1-7, and 220 of ‘Varagu,* R.6-1-11: thus the 
gross value of the outturn per acre of this soil in standard 
crop will be R.7-1-7 4- R.6-1-11 = R.13-3-6. 

‘ An allowance for crops of special the outturn can only be approxi- 
value may be addea on to the totals mately valued by an estimated 
to equalize the burden. In these money rate, 
cases, the crop may be such that 

YOL, III. 


P 
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In * wet * land ‘white paddy * is the uniform standard crop. 

The calculation of the quantity of produce of standard 
grain per acre of each class and sort of soil, is called ‘ deter- 
mining the grain- value/ It will be remembered that the 
produce figure accepted for the ‘ grain- value * represents a 
fair average crop, avowing for good and bad years. 

Next, this crop is to be valued ; and the ‘ commutation 
price* is the average price (per 4800 seers of 80 

tol^) of the twenty non-famine years immediately pre- 
ceding the Settlement'. 

But these are merchants* prices: so a correction* of 
15 per cent, is made, to allow for the raiyat’s selling at 
lower rates, for cost of cartage, and for difference of prices, 
&c. ; and a further deduction of | to | is made for vicissi- 
tudes of season, as well as to allow for the fact that we 
have been dealing with survey acreages which include the 
whole superficies, while, in fact, parts of it produce no grain, 
being paths, water-channels, or banks of fields. 

Against the average grain- value we have next to set off 
the ‘ cost of cultivation,* which is estimated on certain items 
of general experience, the details of which need not be gone 
into^. c 

Having deducted this, the result is the ‘ net produce,* and 
half of this is the Government revenue. 

The principle always has been that the assessment is 
to be moderate. The old rates (as we have seen) were 
generally based on 50 per cent, of the gross jy^oduce for 
wet, and 33 per cent, for dry, land. When revision 
began, the maximum was reduced to 30 per cent. ; the 
average being about ^5 per cent. 

But in course of time a ‘ gross produce percentage * was 
not considered sufficiently accurate. Net produce was to 
be ascertained by deducting the cost of cultivation, &c., 
and in 1 864, the Government share or revenue was fixed at 
half the duly ascertained net produce. 

* 0 . 0 . No. 881, dated 30th July, No, 1134 of 6th December, 1878, 
1885. fixes i5p.c, 

^ Setflemeat Umuat^ pp. 09. 30, ’ Ibid. Sections 3a et seq., p. 30. 

gives S-ao p.o. but a latter 0. 0. 
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§ 17. Illustration — Figures applied to ‘ Wet ’ Land. 

An example from ‘ wet land ’ (for a change) may Ulus* 
trate the whole subject : — 


Soil, 

('Lue. 4cc. 

GroBB 
outturn of 
Btfuidard 
grain 
(paddy). 

Value per 
garoe at 


Deduct 



Half. 

Govern- 

mont 

revenue!. 

R. 117, oor- 
rectM ao 
yeare* aver- 
i»ge price. 

^tb as 
above. 

Cultiva- 
tion ex- 
peuEoa. 

Total 

Net 

Produce. 


Madras 

Measures. 

R, a. p. 

R. a, p. 

R, a. p. 

\R. a. p. 

R. a. p. 

R. a.p. 

R. a.p. 

VII. 4. 

600 [ 

21 15 0 1 

462 

925 

»3 8 7 

865 

432 

0 

0 


1 The Government revenue ie fixed so as to reject tlie small fractions. If the reader does not 
rt'inember the meaning of Vll. 4 in the first ocdnnin he will look back to the Standard lAtble 
of Soils ({). 61 , ante). 

§ 18. * Taram* Rates. 

Now, as we have said, it is not needed (nor would the 
result be equable) to make this calculation for each 6eld 
independently. It will evidently happen, that a number 
of different classes and sorts of soil will, on calculation, 
show nearly the same ‘ net produce,* afld therefore the 
revenue-rate will bo uniform for them all. Then it will be 
sufficient to draw up a table of class and sort rates (called 
‘ taram *), which will apply equall}’^ to several soili| But the 
‘grouping’ of the village has to be allowed for in the 
assessment, and this is arranged for by gradation of 
‘ taram.’ Thus a set of soils in the first (nonnal or favour- 
ably situated) group would command the first or highest 
taram ; in the second group they would command the 
second only ; and so on. 

This system has gradually been perfected in simphcity 
and breadth. In some of the older Settlements as many as 
800 different rates varying from R. 35 to a fraction of a 
rupee, were applied ^ Now, no district has more than thirty 
rates in the ‘wet’ scale and twenty-eight in the ‘dry.’ 

At one time (in 1879) it was thought possible to draw up 
standard ‘ wet ' and ‘ dry ’ tables of tarams for all the soil 
classes, which could be applied at once to each field in a 
district so soon as its soil class was known*. This table 

* Slafmnmt of Moral and Material 1882 83, p. 142. 

Progress presented to House of Comn%nSf ^ Mr. Wilson explained (No. 3293 

F % 
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was actually made use of in the Chingleput, North 
Arcot, and Coimbatore Settlements. But the hope of 
universally adopting so simple a table, proved too san- 
guine. When submitting (in 1884) proposals for the 
Settlement of the Madura district, Mr. Wilson tested this 
standard scale by working out rates for each class and sort 
of soil, taking the outturn and cultivation expenses from 
the sanctioned Settlements of adjoining and similarly 
situated districts, and the commutation-rates from the price 
returns of the Madura district. The order of Government 
was as follows : * The results of the application of the 
standard scale of rates to the Settlement of the Madura, 
district, in which it is used for the first time, show that the 
process of verification adopted by the Director, cannot, with 
safety, be dispensed with. The Director, therefore, pro- 
poses that for eavh distvict, the Settlement of which is 
taken up in future, cm independent scale sltoidd he 'worked 
out on the data supplied by the Settlements of other 
similarly situated districts without reference to a standard 
scale. This proposal is supported by the Board and is 
accepted by Government b* 

I shall, «ievertheloss, give this standard scale, because the 
student will not mistake the use I make of it, which is 
merely to serve as a concrete example of the way in which 
a few rates on a sliding scale, can be made to 

apply to a considerable variety of vsoils, and how the group- 
ing of villages according to advantage or disadvantage of 
situation can be allowed for without making a new scale 
for each group. For the mere purpose of such illustration, 
it is obviously immaterial whether the rates are actually 
true for any one or more districts ; — 

A., dated 15th November, 1884, to ces, and so reduced the number of 
Board of Revenuo> that in 1879, rates that could bo taken for tho 
he found twenty-thrcn^ Sc^ttloinent several differtmt soils against which 
schemes affecting, in whole or part, they are placed in his table. R. a 
thirteen districts. In these thirty- was taken as a minimum payment, 
five rates (varying from R latoR. i) liecauso if wet land could not pay 
had been adopts for * wet * and that, it could not be worth irrigat- 
twenty-eight rates "tfrom H. 20 to ing at all. 

four annas) for dry. He then dis- ‘ Quoted from the Settlement 
carded, veiy exceptional rates and Mai\*al, p. 33. 
neglected small fractional differen- 
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Ohsermtions on the Tables, 

The soils are briefly expressed by figures ; ^ class II ’ can 
only mean the second class of the first series or permanently 
improved land; ^Sort’ No. i means ^good/ as 2 does 
^ordinary/ and 3 ^ inferior.^ So if we take ^VII, 3/ this 
means Bed ferruginous series, loamy, ordinary; because i is 
here ‘best,’ 2 ‘good,’ 3 ‘ordinary,’ 4 inferior,’ and 5 ‘worst.’ 

In every case one Eoman and one Arabic numeral will ex- 
press every series, class, and sort of soil in the table (see page 
61, ante). 

Dry lands, — The table shows no rate for class I of either 
sort — because islands (lanka) can only occur in certain rivers, 
and the exceptional rate for such cases can be specially supplied 
when wanted. 

The class II may, in its actual physical properties, be soil of 
any kind ; but it is put into a special class, because its having 
been worked up into garden or i>erman€uitly improved, whicii 
gives it a new character and properties. This soil ‘ ordinary ’ 
(II. 2), it will bo observed, is equal to the ‘best ’ regar clay (III. 1). 

Inferior clay regar (III. 4) is on an equality (as to its value 
for assessment purposes) with quite a number of other soils : 
e. g. with ‘ best, sandy, regar ’ (V. i), or with ‘ good, loamy, red 
ferruginous’ (VII. 2.), or with ‘best, loamy, arenaceous’ 
(XII. I). 

Wet lands, — The table contains no rate for class I or class II, 
as those are not ‘wot lands’ yielding white paddy as the 
standard grain. Note also that ‘best, loamy, regar’ (IV. i), is 
higher in value when irrigated than ‘best clay regar’ (III. i) 
irrigated ; the value being reversed in unirrigated land. A 
large number of soils from III. 4 to XIV. i come under the fifth 
taram (R. 7 per acre) when in the first group, according to 
advantage of situation and means of irrigation, level, &c. 

This table explains the application of tarams according to the 
group. We need not calculate out new rates for all the lands 
in the second group. 

Land that commands the first or highest taram (R. 12) in 
group first, is allowed the second taram only (R. 10-8) if it 
is in the second group; or the third (R.9) if it is in the 
third group ; and so on. 

No rate below R.2 is giv^n, as already explained. 
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§ 19. Comparison of Bates. 

It may be interesting to note how rates assessed on the 
Madras principle compare with rates assessed in other 
Provinces. Dr. Macleane gives the following brief com- 
parative table : — 


Province. 

Three heavieet aweaMed dietriote 
(rate {ler acre). 

Three lightest usaeseed districts. 


I. 



II. 



III. 



I. 



II. 


III. 


North.Wo«t ) 

R a. 

P. 

IL 

a. 

P- 

R. 

a. 

p. 

R. 

a. 

P. 

R. 

a. p. 

R. 

a. 

P. 

Provincos ) 

a 8 


a 

7 

4 

2 

6 

9 

1 

3 

9 

I 

I 10 

0 

10 

3 ; 

Ondh ... 

a 5 

9 

2 

5 

6 

2 

5 

5 

1 

7 

0 

I 

3 4 

I 

1 

7 

Panjiib . . . 

Central Pro- ) 
Vinces \ 

I 15 

6 

I 

13 

6 

I 

11 

9 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 10 

0 

3 

3 

0 ir 

6 

0 

II 

2 

0 

9 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

9 * 

Bombay . . 

4 3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

7 5 

0 

7 

I 

Madras . . 

3 ra 

1 

2 

13 

7 

2 

13 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 8 

0 

II 

2 


I Tho Central Provinces initial Settlements were exceptionally low ; they are not likely 
to remain at that figure at tho present revision. 


§ 20. Suhsidiary matters connected with Assessment. 

It is hardly necessary to note that proposed rates at 
Settlement* have (as in all Provinces) to be reported, 
through the Board of Revenue, to Government, for sanction, 
before adoption. Any considerable changes have to be 
fully explained and justified. 

It is not always that ‘ w^et * land is assessed on its own 
separate scale. Sometimes, for local reasons, it is assessed 
at dry rates, and an acreage * water-rate* added (e.g. in 
the Delta portion of the QodAvari and KistnA districts, and 
in four taluks of the Kurnool district traversed by the 
Kurnool-Guddapah Canal, 

Here it is to be noted that in Zamind&rl and infim lands, 
though the ‘peshkash’ in the former and the ‘jodi* or 
quit-rent (reduced revenue) in the latter, is not touched 
at Settlement, ‘ water-rate ’ may be assessed additionally 
when water is supplied from Government works ; and also 
the local cess is payable. c 
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§1^1. AsseBsmcnt of Double-crop Lands* 

This subject was touched on in the Standing Orders 
noted at p. 64. In fixing the standard rates of assess- 
ment on irrigated lands, it is generally assumed that thexie 
is one crop. But such land, if the water-supply is good, 
does often yield a second crop ; and when this is, for all 
ordinary seasons, the case, the land is registered as * double 
crop,’ and a charge equal to half the single-crop assessment 
is added. The addition is payable unless the water has 
failed so that a second crop could not be raised. Where 
the irrigation is uncertain, the land is not registered as 
• double-crop land ; but if a second crop is actually raised, 
it is charged for by a rate (which, as before, is half the 
single-crop assessment), added at ‘jamabandi’ time (fasl- 
jydsti). But the second-crop payment can bo compounded 
for by a fixed addition to the regular assessment ^ on 
lands under uncertain sources of irrigation ; and this 
compounding is done on certain principles which need not 
be detailed 

§ 22. Assessment on account of Wells. ^ 

It should be clearly understood that no extra assessment 
is levied because of the existence of wells. 

This applies equally to wells constructed in ‘ dry ’ land, 
with a view to securing the cultivation, raising improved 
crops, or garden produce, as to those which are made in ‘ wet * 
land. The only exception is that where the wells are be- 
lieved to derive their water not from springs but by percola- 
tion from the regular irrigation source, they are treated as 
practically extending the wet area; or in other words, the 
area irrigated by them is treated as part of the tank or river 
area as the case may be. Of these wells three varieties are 
recognized : — 

^ Registered double crop land is the distribution, 
entitled to a supply of water be- * SeUtetnent Manunl^ p. 14 and G. 0 . 
fore other land not so registered, aoth August, No. 954, pait 5. 
in case there is a need to l&nit 
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(1) Those Dear the water source, which may be sup- 

posed to derive their supply from percolation, 
are called ‘lopala bhivalu.' The existence of 
such wells generally implies that the tank sup- 
ply is uncertaiif as to its duration ; in that case 
probably the land will not bo registered as 
(ordinarily) certain to bear two crops: and a 
second crop, if ripened, will be charged as 
already explained. 

(2) Wells situated within ten yards of a tank or a 

dam are called 4 tifdk,’ and are supposed to 
intercept the water of the tank, and so land • 
watered by them is treated as ‘wet,’ i.e. as if 
directly watered by the tank itself. 

(3) Wells ai‘e sometimes made near the beds of rivers 

and are fed by small channels which lead water 
into them (called dorovu or sultan); lands 
watered by these are also treated as if directly 
watered by the river. 

All other wells not in these situations, do not raise 
^ the assessment on ‘ dry ’ land, nor convert the 
land (for assessment purposes) into ‘ wet.* 

The following rules on the subject will now be intelli- 
gible ^ : — 

I, No water-rate shall be charged on diy lands irrigated 
solely from private wells situated on land which is private 
property, or constructed prior to the 20th August, 1884, within 
whatever distance the wells may be from a public irrigation 
source. 

II. In all cases — either single-crop or registered double- 
crop land — if one of two crops is raised by Government 
water — whether this is the first or second-crop season— a full 
single-crop wet assessment will be levied \ 

* G. O. 652, i7tli May, 1884, as double-crop land in one sum, then 
modified by G.O. 26, 15th January, the charge will be two-thirds of such 
1887, and 425, 4th TAiy, 1887. sum. 

^ Where the assessment is on 
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(a) In land where the second-crop charge is compounded 
— single dry rate. 

Note. — In such land, the full compounded rate will be 
charged if any supply is received during the year. 

Explanation , — Dry rate means in settled districts, the dry 
rate fixed for the class and sort of soil and group ; in unsettled 
districts, the highest dry rate of the village. 

III. Nothing in the foregoing rules shall be held to prejudice 
the claims of holders of wet lands containing, or irrigable from, 
private wells, to remission ^ under the ordinary rules for waste 
or v/ithered crop. 


§ 23. Revision of ‘ Irrigated * Area, 

As much depends on the true extent of the ayaeut or 
area which a tank really waters, one of the operations 
of the new Settlement was the careful revision of such 
areas. Any mistake in this might result in the land being 
assessed as ‘wet* though not really within reach of the 
water-supply. The Settlement Manual contains ^ various 
rules regarding the alteration of land from ‘ wet * to ‘ dry,* 
and vice versd, ^ 


§ 24. Duration of Settlement, 

The duration of Settlement is thirty years. During that 
period neither the grain- values nor the commutation prices 
are altered. The discussion about making the assessment 
permanent is now at an end, and the policy ‘ formally 
abandoned* since the Board’s Minute^ of 8th September, 
1868, and the orders from home of 1882-84. (See Vol. I. 
P- 34 . 5 -) 

The latest review of the Survey and Settlement work ^ 


^ * Bemission * is explained in tbe despatch of Secretary of State to 

Chap, on Revenue Business. Government of India, No. 24, dated 

^ Settlement Manualf p. 17. sand March, 1883, section 9. 

• This very able State paper is * G. O. No. 839, dated ist Sep- 
printed as Appendix F. to the tember, 1887. 

ChinglepiU District Manualy and see 
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shows what has been done up to the close of* 1886-87 ; 
thus : — 


OOXPIJBTED. 

Oanjam. 

God&vari. 

KiatnA 

Nellore. 

Cuddapah. 

Karnul. 

Chingleput. 

Trichinopoly, 

Tinnevolly. 

Coimbatore. 

Salem. 

North Arcot. 
i Nilgiria. 
j Wairidd. 


m PBOOBESS. 

South Arcot. 
Madura. 

Malabar. 

Bellary. 

Anantapur. 

OTILL TO BE DONE 

Vizagapatiim. 
Malabar (proper) . 
Tanjore. 


§ 25. ComjMion of Settlement and the Records prepared. 

It should be noted that the land registers take note of 
the entire area of the village, including : — 

(1) The assessed raiyatwarl land. 

(2) ‘InAm’ land granted free or at reduced rates for 

’village service, charitable, religious, or other 
purposes, within the village. 

(3) Waste culturable. 

(4) Unassessed waste, including ‘ purainbok ’ which 

means unassessed waste set aside for special 
purposes — as for the village residence site, a 
threshing-floor, burial-ground, site of a well, 
gi'azing ground, &c. 

Consequently, on the completion of the assessment, 


^ Madras, wliich is a separate 
distriat consisting of a single ^lu1(, 
is not likely to be brought under 
Settlement. The revenue is mostly 
in the shape of house rates; and 
what little assessable land there is 
in Madras is charged with quit 
rent under (M) Act XII of 1851. 

The Wainid (hill tract) was un- 
til recently part of the Malabar dis- 


trict : it is now, with the Ouchter- 
lony valley, united to the Nilgiri 
district. 

* Purainbok or Puramboku, ac- 
cording to Wilson (Glossary 428), 
means ‘ excluded place.' Its culti- 
vation is strictly prohibited, and if 
it is broken up a high revenue-rate 
is enforced as a sort of penalty. 
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the Settlement officer will proceed to the 
division of the ‘ samudayam ’ or common lands 
(where the form of tenure requires such a 
division)* And all questions regarding ‘pur- 
ambok ’ and the allotment of residence or build- 
ing sites, burial-grounds, threshing-floors and 
the like, will be then settled. Composition for 
second crop assessment is also now carried out ; 
and transfers of pattas are made, including the 

* correction of names where the patta is in the 

name of a deceased raiyat, &c. 

Rough pattas (like the ‘chitta* of a village-Settlement 
in the Panj^b) are then given out, so that each raiyat may 
see what is going to be put down in the registers as far as it 
affects him ; and at acertain time and place noted on the form, 
he can make any objection to the new entries and rates. 
When all is done, the completed registers of each village, 
prepared in English and in the vernacular (diglott), are 
forwarded to the Settlement Commis 8 ionei’’s Office to bo 
printed. 

§ 26, The Records, 

The Settlement Manual^ gives the following account of 
the Settlement Records or Registers : — 

(I.) ‘ This register, called the Settlement Register^ is the founda- 
tion on which the whole revenue administration rests. It forms 
a complete Domesday Book, recording accurate information 
regarding every separate holding, whether largo or small. The 
area is given in acres and cents (i.e. hundredths of acres) and the 
assessment thereon stands in parallel columns. A single field 
on the survey map may actually be divided amongst twenty 
raiyats. In such a case, there will be twenty sub-letters (see 
p. 57, ante), and each raiyat will have a separate line in the 
register, giving full particulars of his holding, even though the 
extent of it (as sometimes happens) is no more than the one- 
hundredth part of an acre. From the register is prepared a 
ledger known as the chittaj which gives each raiyat’s personal 
account with Government. Every field, or fraction of a field, 

* Settlement Manmlf Sections 64- 67. 
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held by the same raiyat, is picked out from the Settlement 
register and entered in this ledger, under his name, with parti- 
culars of area, assessment, and other details. The total of the 
area shows the extent of his different holdings in the village, 
and the total of the assessment is the amount due thereon by 
him to Government. A copy of this, his personal account, is 
given to each raiyat with a note as to the date on which each 
instalment falls due, and is known as his **patta.** 

(II.) *An English descriptive memoir, giving full details 
touching each village and its Settlement, and an account of 
all lands held revenue-free, or on favourable tenure, is also 
printed. A sketch map of the village, showing the tanks and 
channels, and all similarly assessed fields, laid out into blocks, 
is attached to it. A scroll map in two or three sections, show- 
ing the classification of a whole taluk, is also prepared and 
lithographed at Madras. 

* The descriptive memoirs of all the villages in each taluk, 
consecutively numbered, are bound into a single volume, with 
their respective eye-sketches, which thus supply complete in- 
formation regarding each village. 

^Thirty copies of each register of the descriptive memoir 
and of the eye-sketch are printed and distributed ; one-third 
for sale to the miyats, one-third for official use, and one-third 
am a reserve.' 

The whole of the information thus conveyed has now, 
by the aid of the annual and monthly village accounts, to be 
kept continually correct ^ so that at any future revision of 
Settlement it will be unnecessary to re-survey, re-classify, 
and re-register the land. It will only be requisite to test 
the correctness of the accounts, and apply a new rate, 
calculated on the principles — whatever they may be — pre- 
scribed by Government. It is anticipated that all this can 
be done by the ordinary District StaflT^. 

Section III. — Settlement of Inam Claims. 

The Settlement, as we have seen, only assesses the land 
imder raiyatwdrf tenure. If, however, there is land in 

* How this is doue by the IXecords Officers and their duties, 
mentioned from ye^ to year by * See the remarks in the general 
the Karntm (patwilri) will appear Introductory Chapter on Settle- 
later when we speak of the Bevenue meuth in Volume 1. 
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the viflage, consisting of a few fields or even a division of 
the village, held revenue-free, or at a reduced rate, such 
an area is shown in the village registers. 

But it may be that a whole village is ‘ indm.’ If so, it 
constitutes a separate estate, like a Zamindfirl ora ‘pollam,’ 
and does not come within the scope of the Settlement. 
Government has no claim to the land or to the revenue, unless 
there is a fixed quit-rent, which is recorded as is the per- 
manently settled revenue or ‘peshkash * of the Zamindfiri 
or*pollam estate. There was accordingly a special pro- 
cedure under which the right and title of the holders of 
• these favoured estates was elucidated and put on a sound 
basis ; and the quit-rent, or reduced rate, where the estate 
is not entirely revenue-free, determined by rule. 

All native governments were in the habit of rewarding 
favourites, providing for the support of mosques, temples, 
religious schools, shrines, and for almsgiving and the main- 
tenance of Brahmans or Muhammadan saints, &c., by 
granting the revenue on the land, whether they granted 
the land itself or not. 

In later days these grants were made rather recklessly ; 
in many cases a wiser system would have given a money 
allowance. It is always easier for a listless governor, whose 
treasury is chronically empty, to give an assignment of 
revenue or a grant of land free of revenue, than to pay a 
cash pension ; and the minor officials, who have no right to 
make such grants at all, assume to make them ; while in the 
general confusion, people set up as ‘infimddrs,’ on really no 
title at all. 

A modern government has to set all this right. It does 
not wish to offend the feelings of the people, nor to with- 
draw endowments and maintenances which the sense of the 
community would desire to retain ; but it cannot have its 
revenues frittered away for nothing, or on titles which will 
not bear examination. 

Every province has therefore had its procedure for ex- 
amining into and resuming invalid titles of this kind. In 
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Bengal we have noticed the rules regarding Bidsh&hi 
(Royal) and Huk&mi (subordinate authorities’) grants of 
this description. In the Panj^b and the North-West Pro- ^ 
vinces there are similar rules about the ‘ Idkhirdj ’ or 
revenue-free grants — whether in the form of ‘j&gir’ or 
‘ mtidfi.’ In Madras a special ‘ Inam ^ Commission ’ was 
appointed to deal with the subject. 

Both in Madras and in Bombay ^ inAm ’ lands are spoken 
of as * alienated,’ while the raiyatwAri lands are ‘ Govern- 
ment.* The former term implies that Government has 
parted with its right of assessing the land and revising 
the assessment ; the inAm being either rent-free or, more . 
commonly, charged with a ‘jodi*’ or quit-rent which is 
unalterable. 

Passing over the earlier attempts to deal with Inarns, I 
may come at once to the establishment of the InAm Com- 
mission in 1858 ^ (i6th November). I do not propose to go 
into the details of the work, which consisted in validating 
and issuing title-deeds for inAms lawfully in possession for 
fifty years, and in resuming others, or commuting them for 
money pensions. For the purposes of the Commission, all 
kinds of grants were dealt with, whether they included the 
right in the land or only the Government revenue ; they 
were — 

(1) InAms proper, where the land is granted, either a 
field, or a village, or a group of villages. 

(a) Muhammadan jagirs, which were personal grants 
and might or might not include the land. 

(3) Shrotriyams (Srotriyam) and agrAhArams, grants to 
certain (different) classes of Brahmans which 
did not give more than the revenue, leaving the 
land in its original occupancy, unless it could 
be shown that the occupancy was also granted. 

' In&m (correctly In’am) is an which contracts executed in a 
Arabic word signifying reward or certain form are binding as tlie acts 
favour. (by delegation) of the Secretary of 

* A question arose about the form State. This question was set at 
of signature to the titles granted, in rest and the titles validated, by the 
oonneotiott with the law under 33 aiii 33 Vic. c. 09 (1869). 
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Nine kinds of inAms (classified according to their 
object or purpose) are enumerated — 

(1) For religious institutions and services connected 

therewith. 

Nearly a million and a half acres are so assigned, 
including temples, pagodas, and mosques. The 
largest grants are in the southern districts. 

(2) For purposes of public utility. Such are, support 

of ‘ Chatrams ’ (places where refreshment is 
given gratuitously), water-pandals (drinking 
places), topes or groves, flower-gardens for 
temple service (nandavanam), schools (pat- 
shdlds), for maintaining bridges, ponds, and 
tanks, &c. 

(3) * Daaabandham ^ iniims for the construction, main- 

tenance, and repair of irrigation works in the 
Ceded Districts, in Kistna, Nellore, North Arcot, 
and Salem. 

(4) To Brahmans and other religious persons for their 

maintenance called ‘ Bhdtavritti,* and (Muham- 
madan) ‘ Khairat.’ They foim nearly half the 
In^ms of the Presidency, and cover more than 
three and a half million acres. 


(5) Maintenance grants for the families of poligars and 

ancient land-officers. These are grants tofamilies 
of dispossessed poligai-s in Bdramahdl and the 
Ceded Districts, to Kdniingos (Chingleput), and 
to Desmukhs, &c. 

(6) Lands alienated for the support of members of the 

family (also for religious persons) by poligars, 
&c. These are the bisdi (bissoye), doratanam, 
mukhdsa\ jivitham, amaram (North Arcot ^), 
umlikai, &c. 


‘ In Tanjore there are a number 
of * mukh^lsas ' for the service of tJie 
Rdnis, and for the king's family ; 
also found in Kistna. 

• These are described in NeUare 
D, M., p. 265. Amaram means 

VOL. III. 


‘ease.' To remunerate Revenue' 
collecting peons a part of the 
revenue (royid jnhjsr©) was assigned 
to them an '^^Hdver raised ia« 
amount. 


a 
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(7) Grants connected with the general police of the 

country under former mlers. 

Such are the kattubadis ^ (grants of waste revenue- 

fi ee to police under poligars). 

(8) Grants to village headmen, kamams, and village 

police (Gi’fimamAniyam, &c.). 

(9) Grants to village artizans, where they were not 

paid by the fees called merdi (or in addition to 

them). 

Both 8 and 9 are the ‘ watan * of Central India. 

Next to validating titles, the chief operation of the Com- 
mission, which will interest the general student, was the 
‘ enfranchisement ’ of the Tndms. In the case of an Indm 
held for personal benefit, the holder could either retain it 
subject to inability to alienate and to the actual terms of 
the tenure, or ho could ert/rmufme it, i.e. convert it into 
his own private property by payment of a moderate quit- 
rent, or a single commutation sum equal to so many yeai*s* 
purchase of the quit-rent. 

It accordingly happens that Indms may be classified as— 

(1) still unenfranchised ; 

(2) enfranchised but liable to jodi or quit-rent, as the 

case may bo ; 

(3) enfranchised, the rent being commuted, or re- 

deemed. 

The Commission has dealt with nearly 444,500 titles 
aflTecting more than 6i millions of acres and some 2i 
millions of grantees. The quit-rent assessed (up to 1884) 
amounted to nearly eighteen lakhs of rupees 

The work of the Commission, as a separate department, 
was brought to a close in November 1869 ; but work of the 

* NeUwe J), p. a68. They paid presidency at 140,821 square miles 

rent only in form of a customary (or excluding the States of Sandur 
annual present, ^M^mdli katnam,* and Pndocottah and Banganapili) 
also in the CMed Districts and as 139,301 square miles: this re- 
North Aroot. presents 12,908 square miles of all 

* The census of 1881 (see Macleane, kix^s (cultivable and uncultivable) 

voL ii. p. 398) giving the total asin&m. 
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same kind still continues under the charge of a member of 
the Board of Revenue before whom the cases of the still 
unenfranchised inims may come, and especially a large 
number of titles of small indms for village service, con- 
sequent on the revision of village establishments at the new 
Settlement. 



CHAPTER III. 


LAND-REVENUE OFFICIALS, THEIR BUSINESS AND 
PROCEDURE. 

Section I. — The Official Staff. 

§ I. Tlie Board of Revenue, 

At the head of the revenue administration, and in direct 
communication with the Governor in Council, is the Board 
OF Revenue. 

The Board was originally constituted on the model of the 
Bengal Board in 1786, and its functions were afterwards 
defined by Madras Regulation I of 1803 : — 

‘ The duties of the Board of Revenue have been, and hereby 
are declared to be, the general superintendence of the revenues 
from whatever source they may aiise, and the recommendation 
of such propositions to the Governor in Council as in their 
judgment may be calculated to augment and improve those 
revenues 

The Board had hitherto consisted of three Members with 
two Secretaries ; and there were separately, a Commissioner 
of Salt and Abkiri (Excise) Revenue, and a Director of 
Settlements. 

In June 1887 the Board was reorganized, and now con- 
sists of four Members, with three Secretaaies and an Assist- 
ant Secretary®. 

Two of the Members are the * Land-Revenue Commis- 

^ Section 4, Regulation i, 1803. Regulation as far as relates to the 
This Regulation is still in force, power of action of single members, 
though much of it strikes a reader * Secretary of State’s No. 90 
as obfK>lete and rather historically (Revenue), dated 7th October, iSOS. 
curious than practically usefVil. O. No. i6a, dated lath Febiuary, 
Act IX of 1883 has amended the 1887. 
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sioners.’ The third Member is the Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlements, and is also Director of Land Records and Agri- 
culture; the fourth is the Commissioner of Separate Revenue. 

The Land-Revenue Commissioners dispose of all the or- 
dinary subjects of land-revenue administration, such as 
collection of land-revenue, irrecoverable arrears, waste lands, 
ZamindArl estates, ‘ beriz deductions indms, endowments 
(Madras Regulation VII of 1817), pensions (Act XXIII 
1871), subordinate officers’ leave and control, income-tax, 
stamps, forests, emigration, budgets (estimates of receipts 
and expenditure for district purposes), the Court of Wards 
(charge of land-estates of minors and incompetent persons 
under Madras Regulation V of 1804), compensation for 
land taken for public purposes, law-suits by and against 
Government, and many other mattei’S. 

According to their relative importance these matters are 
either decided by the whole Board or by the two Land- 
Revenue Commissioners jointly, or by one Commissioner on 
his own responsibility 

The Settlement (Commissioner takes up, besides the 
direction of revenue Settlements and revision of village 
establishments and remissions — ‘ special ’ (on occasion of 
grave calamity) and ‘fixed’ — ^the subjects of internal trade 
and commerce, irrigation, statistics (cultivation, rainfall, 
prices, seasons, crop-produce, industries), rules regarding 
wells, composition for second crop, &c., transfers of land 
from dry to Avet, from unassessed and purambok to assessed, 

‘ cowles,’ agriculture, famines, cattle-disease, jamabandi 
reports. 

The Commissioner of Separate Revenue takes salt, ex- 
cise, opium, customs, and sea-borne trade. 

The proceedings of the Board, when they are of perma- 


^ Wliich mean aesignmcntB of 
land-revenue to particular persons 
causing deduction of all or part 
of the revenue recorded as assessed 
on particular holdings or particular 
revenue-rolls. 

’ Madras Act II of 1883, S^ion 
1. The distribution of business 


and reservation of any part of it 
for ‘concurrent judgment' of two 
members, or for ‘ the decision of the 
collective Board ' has to Ixik notihed 
in the Qajseite. See F(/rt St Qeorge 
Gazette of 5th April, 1887, Part II. p. 
548. accordingly. 
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nent interest, are, after the sanction of Government, incor- 
porated in the collection of ‘Standing Orders/ These 
orders deal with general administration, interpretation of 
Acts and orders, &c., and form an authoritative code for 
the use of all officers subordinate to the Board 

§ 2. District Organization. 

The Madras Presidency has no system like that of Bengal 
and the other provinces, where there are Commissioners of 
Divisions (aggregates of three or more districts) interme- 
diate between the District Officer and the Chief Revenue 
authority. 

The Members of the Board themselves have the title of 
Commissioner and there are no others. 

There are twenty-two districts in Madras. The Nilgiris 
form an exceptional Hill district, and the Madras district 
of one taluk) comprises the capital and its suburbs ; the 
other twenty districts are of considerable extent, averaging 
6919 square miles, with over 1,500,000 inhabitants, and a 
gross revenue (i.e. land-revenue and excise, salt, stamps, 
income-tax, &c.) of about forty lakhs of rupees each 

The limits of existing ‘ Districts or Zilas ’ may be altered 
from time to time, under Madras Act I of 1865, of which 
one section remains in force. The Madras districts are very 
laige, and in fact the -Collector may almost be said to be 
more like the Divisional Commissioner of other provinces, 
while the heads of subdivisions under the Collector are 
like District officers of other parts. 

Each district is divided into divisions, one of which [is 
the ‘ Huziir,* where the Collector of the district has his head- 
quarters, and the others are presided over by an Assistant 
or Deputy Collector. The division includes two or three 
up to five taluks. 

The taluk (with its ‘ kasha ’ or head-quarter station) is 
the charge of a TahsildAr. 

* G. 0 . No. X 17, dated 3xst Jan- the Adxn. Rep. for 1887-8, the 

iiarj, 1887. noxuber in the text would seem 

* Maoleane gives thirty-five lakhs | more^ correct, 
hut, comparing the totiil figures in 
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In large taluks there is a deputy TahsfldAr of a section 
(firka) of the taluk. 

At the head of the whole is the Collector, The Sub-Col- 
lectors ' or Assistant Collectors, and Deputy Collectors 
(uncovenanted) are subordinate to him; the latter ai’e 
usually in charge of treasuries, or ai'e ‘ Deputy Collectoi^s 
on general duty.* These officers are ail ‘ Revenue officer * 
with magisterial powei*s, as in other provinces. 

Collectors are competent, on their own authority, to ap- 
point, suspend, and dismiss officials below the grade of 
Deputy Tahsfldar, Tahsildars and deputy Tahsilddrs are 
appointed and dismissed under the orders of Government, 
and the Collector’s (office Superintendent or) Serishtaddr 
under orders of the Board. The Collector has only powers 
of suspension and other discipline. 

The taluk or tahsilddri charge averages 700 square miles 
in extent, and contains about 100 villages, with a popu- 
lation of 150,000, and a revenue of two and a half lakhs of 
rupees. Under the Tahsilddr are the Revenue Inspectors 
whose proper duty is to move about and see that all the 
village registers and accounts are so kept up that the 
jamabandi or annual Settlement can be made without 
delay. It is on the efficiency of these Inspectors and the 
village officers, that the prospect of ultimately abolishing 
all separate Settlement establishments depends. 

Section II. — Village Officers. 

§ I. The Village Staff. 

The village officials are of no less importance to the 
revenue administration. As the village system (says Mr. 

' Tho title Sub-Collector (Subor- (two called Seaior Assistant 

dinate Collector), comes from Collectors). 

Madras Reg. VII of 1828, which 4 Special Assistant Collectors 

empowers those officers (and Assist- (two called Special Assistant 

ant Collectors) to act in subordina- Agents), 

tion to the Collector. 45 Assistant Collectors (‘ pass- 

Dr. Macleane gives the staff ed * and * unpassed,* i. e. the 

thus : — local examinations). 

15 Sub-Collectors (two called There are 65 Deputy Collectors (Act 
Principal Assistant Collect- Yll of 1857) in grades, 
ors). * * Equivalent to the Kinungo of 

90 Head Assistant Collectors North-Western Indian districts. 
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Qarstin) * is the keystone to the arch, so to speak, on which 
the stability of the whole revenue administration of the 
country depends, its soundness, or, in other words, the effi- 
ciency of the village establishments, is a matter of supreme 
impoiiance.' 

Though the various reports recognize the old Hindu 
* BAra-balute,' or twelve kinds of servants *, these do not 
always exist in tliis order or number. We are here only 
concerned with those that have Government functions, 
and they are the headman ^ and the ‘ karnam ’ or village 
accountant. 

There is a public place or office in the village where 
business is transacted, called chAvadi or kovil. 


§ a. The Headman. 

The headman, who is a much better educated wealthier, 
and more important person than (at present) the ‘ lainbar- 
dAr * of Northern Indian villages, not only aids in collecting 
the revenue, which is paid through his hands, but is a petty 
Magistrate and Civil Judge As Magistrate he deals with 
petty crime, assaults, affrays, &c.; as Civil Judge (village 
Munsif) he decides suits for money and personal property 
up to E. 20 in value (without appeal). With consent of the 
parties (given in wilting) he can adjudicate, as arbitrator, any 
claim up to R. 200 in value. If the parties consent, he can also 
call a panchAyat of not less than five nor more than eleven 


' i. e. (i') The Headman, (2) 
Kamam (Patwari or Accountant), 
(3) Shroff or Notiigar Jio exainiiies 
thecoinapaid in, a useful functionary 
in former times when coins wore 
so various^ (4) Nirganti (who looks 
after the distribution of the irriga- 
tion), (5) Taliyilri or Tdti (village 
constable), (6) Potter, (7) Black- 
smith, (8) Goldsmith, (9'' Carpenter, 
(IQ) Barber, (ix) Washerman, (la) 
Astrologer (to tell the auspicious 
days for beginning to plough, 
harvesting, Ac.). 

* Known by many names accord- 
ing to the local dialect, i. e. the 
^monigar* (mAniyakdran), pAtel 
(Mindi)f reddi* naidu, peddakApu, 
nitamkAr, &o. 

* In hia report on Bevenue 


Establishments (iSSs), Mr, Garstin 
remarks : * Their efficiency can only 
be increased by insisting that no 
2>erson shall be eligible to hold the 
office of village head or village 
accountant who cannot read and 
write well and kmp accounts.* 

* 1 mention tht^se facts because 
there has been some movement in 
the PaujAb of late for the adoption 
of this kind of agency as a means 
of settling disputes locally and 
witliout kindling ill-feeling and 
wasting money over pleaders and 
law-suits at head-quarters remote 
from the village. 

* See (M.) Regulation IV of 1816 
amended by (M.) Act IV of 1883 
and ^M.) Regulation V of 1816. 
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perscmB, the majority to decide. This applies to oases of the 
same class (money and personal property) without limit of 
value and without appeal 1 am informed, however, that 
the panchAyat system is not successful or much resorted to. 

The police duties of headmen and their duty as to repress* 
ing and inforaiing about crime, need not occupy our at- ^ 
tention in this manual 

§ 3. The Karnam, 

The acioiiiitant * is chiefly concerned with keeping the 
village accounts and registers — of w'hich presently. Kar- 
nams in Zaininddri estates are under Regulation XXIX of 
1802, and need not occupy our attention. 

I shall not go into the question of the difficulty that may 
arise where the office is hereditary, and a claim to it, as a 
propeily , irrespective of fitness for employment, arises It is 
naturally regarded as highly objectionable that the Collector 
should bo obliged to appoint a son or descendant of a late 
headman or karnam, when he is unfit for the public duty. 
Doubtless this will be settled by legislation before long. 

§ 4. Remuneration. 

The village headman and karnam used to receive pay- 
ment sometimes by inAm^ (revenue-free) lands, sometimes 
by ‘ mdra,' or fees from the revenue (shares of the grain). 

Act IV of 1 864 was passed to enable Government to levy 
a land-cess not exceeding one anna in the rupee on the as- 
sessment, so as to establish a regular fund from which to 
pay the village officials. The inAm rules also enabled 

* Thfj accountants of the yillagos and there are extant copies of the 
in the Kistrui district are mostly list of karnams of that date, many 
Brahmans, and so in Cuddapah, of the present office-holders claim- 
Clodjivan, and Nellore. It is said ing to Ije able to trace hack their 
that they are descendants of Brah- pedigree to the karnams entered«on 
mans brought in with the northern that list * ( Kisfnd D. JIf., p. 3411). 
conquests of the Chola kings. * See Madras Regulation VI of 
Their own account is, however, 1831. 

that they came from Northern * The * Nilamdnyam,* &c., when 
India. Their position, whatever it was a Iand*grftnt ; ‘tirwamdnyan* 

ife origin, has given them great when it was an assignment on the 
influence: ^ This system of village revenue total (tirwa) assessed on 
accounts or karnams was regf larly the village, 

established about the year 1144, 
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Qovemment to aasess and resume, or consolidate and grant 
proper titles for, in 4 m lands of hereditary officers. 

It was part of the work of the new Settlements to revise 
village establishments and put their pay and their inAms 
(where these were retained) on a proper footing ^ 

Section III. — Land-Revenue Business and Procedure. 

§ I. Village AecownU. 

I pass over the district and taluk accounts, because they 
are merely abstract and generalized statements, in the end 
derived from the village accounts. For example, the taluk 
accounts are in form like those of the village, only that they 
give the totals of many villages comprising the taluk, in- 
stead of one village only. 

The first reform of village accounts was effected in 1H55, 
when the use of the * MarAthi ’ character was no longer 
required, and writing on * cadjan* (strips of flattened palm- 
leaf) was abolished. The account-forms have since been 
revised from time to time. 

§ 2 . The ^ Permavertt * Accounts. 

The ‘permanent * accounts consist of five Registers w'hich 
represent the state of the land and its assessment as fixed 
at Settlement. They are in fact adaptations of the Regis- 
ters made at survey-Settlement ; certain forms being sepa- 
rated for convenience. The nature of these registers will 
be at once understood from the mere enumeration of them. 

Register A (Field Register) shows every field (survey- 
field and subdivision) in the village, whether ‘ Government ’ 
or ‘ inAm,* wet, dry, cultivated, or purambok ; the source of 
irrigation ; whether one crop or two, what group it is in ; 
what is its soil class ; the ‘ taram ’ or revenue-rate applied ; 

‘ A village service fund has been office in^ms, and deductions of 
constituted, made up of the cess revenue made in Settlements prior 
under Act rv of 1864, the quit- to Act IV for cost of village servants 
rent of enfranchised village office (Macleane, vol. i. paras. 187 -191). 
indms, the assessment minus the The total cost of vill^ establish- 
jo^i or quit-rent of resumed village menm is about forty-eight lakhs. 
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the extent in arear and the total assessment ; lastly, comes 
the name of occupant, &o., and remarks. 

The ‘ enclosure ’ to this register is an ahstmet, grouping 
Government and * inim * lands together. Thus 
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RegUter B is a register of any inAra fields in the village, 
giving particulars of the field, its taram, its quit-rent, the 
part of this payable to Imperial Revenue and the part to 
the village service fund. 

Register C shows the sources of irrigation, and the fields 
included in the area or ayacut^ supplied by each. 

Register i), shows the area occupied and charged as irri- 
gated under each source of irrigation for a series of years. 

Register E shows the Land-revenue Settlement for a series 
of years — under ' dry * and ‘ wet ’-—showing the area and 
assessment of holdings, waste remitted (i.o. allowance for 
unculturable bits like the ‘ pot khardb ’ of Bombay), the 
remainder charged, the remissions other than those on 
waste, and the net charge, besides miscellaneous revenue, 
local and special funds. Columns at the end show the 
actual collections on this demand. 

' Bo much * Oovemmeut * and bo much * in^m,’ with extent and 
aaaeasment of each. 


I 
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§ 3. The Monthly and Annual Accounts. 

We are next concerned with those periodical registers by 
which the Land Records are continually maintained in a 
correct form, showing all charges and all facts, not as they 
were at the date of the Settlement, but as they are at the 
time. 

At present they consist of the following, which are 
habitually alluded to, not by name so much as by the 
number, which I have shown prefixed to each. 

No. i shows the particulars of monthly cultivation for 
each field by its number and letter, whether Government or 
indm, the source of iiTigation, the name of the holder, the 
kind of crop raised (first and second). This is, or might be 
made, the basis of all agricultural statistics in the country. 
An abstract (enclosure A) shows the area under each crop 
for the month, with columns for an edirnaied outturn^ and 
for the actual outturn if the crop was harvested in the 
mouth. 

No, 2. This is the ‘adangal,' or annual statement of 
occupation and cultivation, field by field. It shows, first of 
all, the fields (Government or indm, number and letter, 
revenue-fate (taram), single or double crop, area, and assess- 
ment) as they appear in the Settlement-survey or ‘ mdmiil ’ 
account. Then follows the name of the holder, the sources 
of irrigation if any ; the occupation, the actual cultivation, 
and remarks of the karnam. 

If this is carefully kept up, it forms the basis of the 
annual jamabandi Settlement. 

It has several enclosures, such as a list of lands cultivated 
without application^ ; — a list showing the total area of each 
kind of crop for the year ; a statement of groves and planta- 

* The estimate is indicated in mitted, subject to certain instruc- 

one or other of four columns, viz., tions. The revenue is brought to 

over»abundant crop (twenty annas), account aa ‘Sivoy jumma' (Siwili 

full (sixteen annaa), half (eight jama, revenue over and above the 

imnaa), quarter (four annas). regu{^ account). 

* Such coitivaiion is now per- 
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tions; particuUm of irrigation (area irrigated and crop 
i-aised from each source) ; changes in the * ayacut * of irri- 
gation works (such as deduction on transfer to purambok ; 
‘ wet ’ transfeixed to ‘ dry ’ area, or an addition for unassessed 
land brought into cultivation under the tank, &c.) 

No. 3 is the Annual Register of cha nges. Fields taken 
up on darkhwfat (application for permission to hold) ; 
transferred by sale, &c., relinquished, sold for arrears of 
Government revenue ; converted from single to double-crop 
land, &c., &c. An enclosure to this shows the total area 
affected by each kind of change. 

No. 4. Land purchased by Government at sales for 
arrears. 

No. 5 is a statement of ^ remissions* of revenue (see p. 99, 
post). 

No. 6 is a statement of ‘water-charges,* i.e. when a 
separate water-rate is charged. This additional charge may 
be made on indm as well as Government lands (see p. 73, 
ante). 

No. 7 is the statement of * Miscellaneous * Revenue, i. e. 
inilm-quit-rents, fine or charge on unlawful purambok culti- 
vation, rent charged on groves or certain kinds of trees, 
fishery -rent, rent for grazing land, &c. 

No. 8 is a statement of ‘ wet occupation,* showing for 
‘Government land,* the fields always irrigated, converted 
from dry fields, waste added in, also miscellaneous receipts ; 
and for in&m and zaminddid land, that irrigated free of 
charge, ‘charged,’ and totals. This under each source of ir- 
rigation for each wet group (see p. 62, ante). 

No. 9 shows any local and special funds collected (from 
each person) other than those leviable on ordinary Govern- 
ment lands. 

No. 10 is a sort of ‘individual chitta* or personal ledger 
of each cultivator. Section I. shows the particulars of the 
original holding, additions by transfer, or by land taken up 
on application, &c., under * dry * and ‘ wet * separately. 
Section 11 . shows the assessment on these lands, deduct- 
ing remissions and ad<!ing miscellaneous revenue, land- 
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cess, village service, and special funds (as per statement 
No. 9). 

[iVo. 1 1 is not an account, but the form of patta granted 
to each raiyat.] 

No. 1 2 is an account of Settlement in abstract : it gives 
the number and name of each person, his holding as last 
year, deducting changes by transfer or relinquishment, and 
adding new land acquired, and then the total. Against 
this is the column to deduct remissions, and showing the 
remainder charged (under diiSTerent heads), and the mis- 
cellaneous revenue due to local and special funds. 

No. 13 is a ‘chitta* of daily collections from raiyats 
(daily cash chitta). 

No. 14 is an abstract (or individual revenue ledger) for 
the year, of collections from each raiyat, with balances, 
with enclosures showing total collection and balances, 
and aiTears reported in’ecoverable, and any excess cob 
lections. 

No. 15 is a list (signed by the headman and karnam) of 
revenue collections remitted to the treasury after authorized 
deductions (e.g. so much to headman, karnam, and beriz 
deduction to such and such a temple). 

No. 16 shows the liability at the end of every month, of 
each raiyat, with reference to the several years to which 
arrears appertain. 

No. 1 7 records the interest due on arrears. 

(No. 18 is a form of receipt to the raiyat.) 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22 are statistics of births and deaths, 
cattle- disease, season reports, quantity of watei* in tanks and 
chamiels, number of patta-holders, joint and single, indmdfirs, 
landholders who have redeemed the revenue, purchasers of 
waste land under the waste-land rules, statistics of agri- 
cultural stock, of irrigation works (in and out of repair). 

No. ^3 is an abstract rent-roll. 

The object of the detailed irrigation accounts which have 
been noticed above, is to afford a ready index to — 

(1) the share of the revenue derived from irrigated 
lands that is due to irr^fation ; 
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(a) the extension of irrigation and increase of cultiva- 
tion resulting from the constaruction of new 
irrigation works and the restoration and im- 
provement of old. 

(3) The financial resulte of such works. 

The rules for preparing the accounts so as to separate, in 
all cases, the water-charge and the dry-charge, are to be 
found in the AccomiU Manual^ and need not here be 
detailed. 

§ 4. The JamabancU, 

It has already been explained that as the raiyatw&ri 
system allows each raiyat to alter his holding by transfer, 
by relinquishment, and by taking up available w^aste, or 
fields relinquished by others ; and as he is allowed certain 
remissions fixed and casual (on wet lands for failure of 
crops), there must be an annual settling up to show wdiat 
lands each raiyat has actually held, and what amount (on 
all accounts) he has actually to pay for the year. This 
process is called the ‘ Jamabandi.* If the village accounts 
have been duly kept up and the llevenuo Inspectors have 
been on the alert (checked by the Tahsildfirs) to see this 
done, the Jamabandi ought to be an expeditious and easy 
process. 

The most recent orders regarding the making of the 
jaiiuihamU are in G. O. No. 521, dated 27th May, 1887 : — 

‘ The jamabandf, or annual Settlement, should be conducted 
at not less than three stations in each taluk. These stations 
should be selected with care ; they should be villages of con- 
siderable size and easily accessible. In reporting upon the 
Settlement of their several districts, Collectors will state 
whether this rule has l>een complied with. The villages to be 
settled each day should be decided the previous day, or earlier, 
and lists showing the order in which they will he taken up 
should be posted for general information in conspicuous places 
at the TahsildAr’s and also at the settling officer’s cuicherries, so 
that village officers and raiyats may know about what time 
their village will be caUedgUp for Secernent, 

^ 2. The Settlement of each taluk must be made within the 
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fasli year ‘ at latest, and the taluk demand-statement must be 
closed within fifteen days after its expiration. After the Set- 
tlement officer has left the taluk, the Settlement accounts must 
not be altered without his sanction, or, in his absence from the 
district, without the sanction of the divisional officer, previously 
obtained in writing. The general demand-statement for the 
whole district, which is compiled from the taluk statements, 
must be closed within one month after the expiration of the 
fasli year. 

‘ 3. The Settlement of each taluk in the district should be 
conducted by the Collector himself once in five years. 

‘4. The annual Settlement is conducted with a view to 
ascei'tain and record the demand of aU the items of land- 
revenue within the taluk. It is not sufficient merely to fix 
the demand for raiyatwdr villages. The demand of perma- 
nently-settled estates, inam villagCwS, and minor inams should 
be settled at the same time. As the Settlement also affords an 
opportunity for the inspection of the village and taluk accounts, 
all Collectors should see that, at each Settlement, a thorough 
and intelligent examination of the village accounts themselves, 
and a careful comparison of them with the taluk accounts, are 
carried out. Opportunity should also be taken at the annual 
Settlement of eacli taluk to see that all the taluk authorities 
from the Tahsfldur downwards have, during the fasli, been 
doing all that is expected of them by Government, particularly 
in respect of the following subjects : the careful inspection of 
cultivation, the prompt disposal of darkhwasts (applications) 
for, and relinquishments and transfers of, lauds, the examina- 
tion of the cash accounts, claims to remission, and the collection 
of kists (instalments of revenue) as they fall due. 

‘ 5. It is verj" important, in view of the growing amount of 
clencal >vork demanded from village officers, that the karnams 
should be kept away from their villages for as short a time as 
possible. If the taluk authorities and divisional officers make 
a point of examining whether the prescribed village accounts 
are kept written up to date by the karnams, as they should be, 
blank spaces being left for all entries which depend upon the 
oi*ders of the settling officers at the time of jamabandf ; and if 

‘ i.Q. the Agricultural year (Fa«di old *Fa8liera' introduced by Shah 
iA.)«fthanreat\ It begins on ist Jahan, though in South India the 
July and ends on 30th June. Tliia FasU year l^ins on ist July also, 
has really^ nothing to do with the See $ 7, post. 
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all eases of relinquishments^ applications, and transfers, and of 
charges for unauthorized cultivation or for the use of Govern- 
ment water, are disposed of promptly by the taluk and divisional 
officers, there sliould be no necessity for any karnam being kept 
away from his village more than a short time. The system of 
sunmioning karnams to the taluk cutcherry and detaining them 
there for weeks together to write up accounts, which should 
have bcH>ii prepared during the year, should be put a stop to, 

‘6. In the following paragraph brief instructions are drawn 
up for the use of district officers in conducting the annual 
Settlement. In these instructions the res[>onsibilities of kfir- 
nams and the revenue inspectors are chii^iiy referred to. Tht‘ 
Settlement officer wdll, however, not forget that the Tahsildar 
is himself personally resi>oiisihle for the state of his taluk, and 
tliat, as principal administrative officer, he is resi>onsihle for 
the coiuluet of all the officers under him. It will he the duty 
of the Settlenifuit officer to that during the fasli year the 
Tahsi'ldar lias carried out all the duties of his position, which 
inv(>lY(i tlie supeiwision of all the work done by the subordinate 
revenue officers in the taluk and tlie (tonstant inspection of 
their work. Uiuhtr tlie Tahsi'ldar tlie chief officer in the taluk 
is the laluk Sarishtadar, and he is primarily resj>onsible for the 
examinatiiui of the village accounts and the correct prepara- 
tion of tlie taluk accounts, and the Settlement officer should 
see tliat liis work has )KX‘n tdliciently peiformed. The ex- 
amination of the taluk and villagt> accounts will at once show 
how far ho has satisfactorily executed his duties. 

* 7, Collectors should imjiress upon their divisional officers 
that the jamabandt is the appointed opportunity for the 
thorough overhauling of all the accounts inaintaiiiod in the 
tiduk. x\ll the difficulties which have been felt hitherto in most 
districts in reconciling the village and taluk accounts, and in 
clearing up the district balances, have arisen from confusion 
in the taluk and village accounts, which would not have existed 
had the annual Settlements been always intelligently and 
thoroughly conducted. 

‘ 8. The Settlement officer should satisfy himself that all the 
ivet ‘waste’ and ‘shAvf,’ &c. (remissions allowed in wet lands 
for loss of crops) have been inspected by the taluk officers, and 
that the claims to remission are well founded, testing the 
reports of these officers by an examination of village accounts 
Koa 5- A (Statement showing particulars of irrigatiou) and 20 

VOL. III. H 
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(season report). He should invariably record his orders in his 
' own handwriting, in ink, in statement No. 5 (the remission 
abstract). 

^ 9, Immediately after the claims to remission in each village 
are disposed of, the kamam should at once write up the abstract 
statement of Settlementr—No. 1 2 — filling up ever}" column which 
he has left blank for the Settlement officer's orders and bring- 
ing out the total beriz of the village.’ • 

[Then follow detailed instructions for comparing the state- 
ment with others and verifying the column entries. J 

* 1 2. The distribution of the pattas should not be made 
before this al>stract statement of demand (by vilh^ges) is com- 
pleted and signed. When the officer conducting the Settlement 
of a taluk is not the officer in divisional charge of it, a co]>y of 
the taluk abstract statement No. T2 ^a))stract of Settlements 
sliould be sent to tlie divisional officer as soon as the Settle- 
ment of the taluk is complete. The divisional officer will 
forward it, with the subse<]uent statement showing the de- 
mand accruing after jamabandi, to the Collector. 

^ 13, Abstract statements should be prepared for all per- 
manently-settled estates, inam villages, &e., and minor inam.s 
situated therein, from the taluk register B (register of the beiM'z 
of pennanently-setilod estates, &c.), show ing the d^unand under 
all heads of revenue. 

^ An important portion of the Settlement officer’s duty is to 
supeiwise the scrutiny of the arrear balances outstanding. One 
of the clerks of his estaldishment should see that all the 
balances shown in village account 1 4 (individual hedger) have 
been fully accounted for in the taluk demand, collection and 
balance statements Nos. I5-A ami ifrB, including the irre- 
coverable aiTears written olf ; that the collections shown in 
village cash accounts, 14, 14-A, 15, and 16 agree in all n^spects 
with those entered in the taluk accounts Nos. 15 (abstract of 
raiyatw'ar collections) and 15-A (demand, collection, and balance 
statement), and that the lailances ol>tained by deducting the 
collection sliown in the severiJ accounts from the demands 
brought forward at the beginning of the year are the siune in 
both sets of accounts. The totals in the daily cash chitta 1 3 
should be checked in as many villages as possible. Complete 
agreement betw’een the village and taluk accounts should be 
insisted upon, and any difference, however slight, should be 
reconciled or satisfactorily explained.’ 
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[Paragraph 15 gives details as to the way in which the vil- 
lage accounts should be checked and corrected.] 

* 1 6. OBieers conducting the jamahandl in settled districts 
should be required to see that each kai'nani produces for in- 
spection, at the time his village is biken up for Settlement, the 
maps and Settlement registers of his charge. If they are not 
found in good order, fresh ones should be supplied at the kar- 
nam^s exj>ense from the taluk cutcherry. It shotild at the 
same time be ascertained that the tile of Disincf Gazettes and 
circular orders in charge of the village officers is complete.’ 

§ 5. Rern issioiw, 

Allusion has been made to ‘ remissions'.’ They are divided 
into ‘ occasional ’ and ‘ lixed.’ The principles of occasional 
remission are these: — no remission is allowed for uniiri- 
gated lands, the rate of assessment being moderate and fixed 
after taking into account all ordinary casualties. On irri- 
gated land even, remission is not allowed unless the crop is 
‘wJiste’ or damaged oiving to causes heyoml the raiyat's 
control, 

§ 6. Casual Remissions, 

The causes arc thus technically described — 

(1) ‘ Shavf ’ (withered), i.e. for crops withered by 

failure of water, or blight. 

(2) PAnbudit or pahiulli^ (inundated) ; crops destroyed 

by flood. 

(3) Palanashtan (loss of produce) applies to districts not 

yet settled, and where, on partial loss of crop, 
some reduction in the rate of assessment may 
be called for. 

(4) TirwA-kaml (reduction of revenue) ; when there is a 

wet assessment, and no water has'becn obtained 
and a dry crop only has been raised, there is a 
reduction from wet to dry raUj. 

(5) Fasl-kamf (crop deficiency) would be allowed when 

land is assessed to two crops, and one fails. 

' We are speaking hert^ of re- every province, 
missions in ordinary years, not of * See Salem Z). M. vol. ii. Gloss- 
great calamities. famine, &c,, vitiich ary, sub voce, 
call for special measures, in any and 

H 5 
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( 6 ) ‘Miscellaneous/ such as may occur under any 
system whatever, e. g. land removed from the 
register and taken for public purposes, washed 
away by river, &c. 

§ 7. Fixed Rermssions. 

The ‘ fixed remissions* are those granted for reasons other 
than seasonal causes. They consist of the following items : — 

(1) For labour in reclaiming waste numbers, e. g. land 

on a high level rendered fit for wet cultivation. 

(2) Remission in unsettled districts, made because the 

old rates are considered too high. 

(3) RemisBions made in introducing new enhanced 

rates, when the increase is not taken all at once 
but gradually. 

(4) Remissions to privileged classes ; but the revised 

Settlements do aw^ay with such. 

(5) Remission on irrigated rates where the water is 

obtained by lift not by Jlcnv (and the cost and 
labour are greater). 

(6) Remission granted for groves and topes to en- 

courage plantations. For twenty years remission 
is granted, after which assessment is levied if the 
grove is kept private ; it is permanently remitted 
if the gi'ove is made public. This only applies 
where there is an actual grove or tope, not 
merely wliere trees arc planted on land which 
is cultivated and yields crops. 

(7) ‘ Dasabandham * or remission for constructing or 

repairing tanks wells, and channels. 

(8) Cowle (qaul) remission for bringing land that has 

long been waste under the plough. 

(9) Miscellaneous remission of assessment in favour of 

a temple, &c.^ 

* Tliore are special remissions on tion in Malabar. They do not need 
grazing lands in the Nilgiris and on notice, 
taking up forest land for cultira* 
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§ 8. Berlz Deductions. 

There are ako what are called ‘sundry deductions* or 
‘ beriz deductions ^* 

This means, cases where a certain part of the revenue is 
deducted, i. e. not paid into the treasury, but handed to the 
village headman, who disburses it for the purpose to which 
it is to be applied (e. g. pay of village servants), or where 
an amount once consolidated with the revenue is separated 
and paid to a special purpose (e. g. road-cess in the Kistna 
district), 

§ 9. Where Remissions are not alhnmL 

It should be remarked that in Zamindfiri, muttha, and 
other estates where the revenue is permanently faxed, re- 
missions for loss of crops are not granted. There may be a 
deduction, of course, if land is taken up for a public purpose, 
and a water-rate remission for Government water charged 
by the year or on a composition, if the supply fails 

’ Mat‘l(\ano, vol. i. jAimUIicvenuc theso worka,’ tniBting that 

§ 155, p. 135. if water fiiiln Oovorniii«‘i»fc will nvrnit 

^ If it. may he p(‘rmit te(l to record the aaNeHHmt'iii in wliolo «)r part, 
the ndleolion that occurs to an Another jKfint in that iho village 
outsider on a systcin whi<di e.er- accounts are too num«u*ouH and 
tainly jjossesses many adinirahlo f<M» complicated. The karnams (as 
features, it is to wonder wliy the old henslitary servants are apt to 
‘tixi d ’ remissions are not abolished. he'; are said to he far from efticient, 
Where it is a ‘horiz deduction,’ it and the K^wenue lnsp<H’tors still 
is not really, or need not ho, a re- less ho. At every jumahandi, the 
mission of any particular raiyat’s vilhigif accountants hav(» to he 
revenue at all As to the ‘casual ’ called ujj all over the taluk to the 
remissions I would not venture an Tahsildiir's cutclierry and, in spite 
oj)inion. The policy of remissions of orders to tlm contrary, to Im‘ ke])t 
geJierally, has Ixsui discusscsl in the; there for a long time, writing up 
general cll^i|>t<^r in vol. i. It may the tdahorate accounts. It may he 
here he noted that in Zamindari desirahleto possess detailed informal 
est,ates no ‘remission ’is allowed, tion, hut in the end tlie standard 
and c<uisequently the raiyats get of detail mxst he conformed to what 
none, yet they manage very well : the agency, as ju'actically availahh.*, 
1 do not refer to the extraordinary can l>e made to give. Accounts 
remissions whi<;h great calamities that are k(?pt up to date, even if 
iKMjessitate). The author of the not ideally j;wTfe<‘t, are better 
Vizagapatam />. Af., on the contrary, than more elahorate papers im- 
remarks p. 123 , that ahstmeo of perfectly tilled. With accounta so 
remissions is beneficial ; the raiyats few and simple as to rmUy 
Wome careful to maintain, by checked by active Revenue InHp<5C- 
their own labour on periodical tors, and kept up to date, the jama- 
repairs, the tanks and ffhannels for bandi would a much simpler 
irrigation ; while he says that the matter than it is now, and more 
Government raiyats ‘ systematically real and efficient. 
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§ lo. MiseManeouH Revenue. 

It has been incidentally mentioned that various items 
of ‘ Miscellaneous (Land) Revenue * are levied besides the 
regularly assessed revenue. To this head, for example, is 
credited quit-rent on in&m lands loss than a whole village ; 
income from rented villages (estates in the hands of Govern- 
ment managed direct or through a renter ^ Rent or 
grazing-tax paid on unasscssed lands available for grazing : 
rent of islands in rivers, which are Government property 
and not treated as raiyatwAri lands; rent for palmyra 
{Bomsmis) palms ^ and fruit-trees. A number of other items 
are mentioned, but these will suffice to explain the subject. 

§ II. Extra Charge for Water. 

Irrigated lands, as we have seen, are classified as bearing 
one crop. But some of the old assevssments are still in force 
under which a double-crop assessment has been levied. 

When a second crop is raised, it is separately charged for 
at the jaraabandi ; but in some cases (see p. 73, ante) a raiyat 
is allowed to compound once for all for a second crop. 

As this subject was mixed up with the question of private 
wells on dry land (which never cause any increase in the 
assessment, at least not to make the land ‘ irrigated ') and 
with the question of wells in wet lands, it was more con- 
venient to dispose of the whole subject under the head of 
Settlement procedure. Properly, the ‘ fasl-jyAsti ’ (increase) 
or fasl-kami (decrease) for second crop grown or second 
crop withered, &c., is a question for the jamabandi or annual 
Settlement, and not for the survey- Settlement, unless it is a 
question of compounding for second crop charges. 

§ 12. The AgricultuTal Tear. 

The year for village accounts is the agricultural year, 
which begins on the ist July and ends 30th June ; but it is 
a question whether this will be retained. Tlie year so fixed 

^ In Vizagapatam, two largo es- juice : the leaves also are useftil 
tatoa (Eamind^ri), which lapsed to and the IVuit. Tlie toddy is a 
Government, have been for years, matter for the excise department 
owing to special causes, rented for however. For other items see 
R. 1,30,000. Maolfane, vol. i. § x6o. 

• Which yiel^ toddy from their 
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is supposed to include the period of sowing and harvesting 
all ci'ops, but in reality it does not do so ^ 

§ 13. Tramfer of Holdings, 

This is a branch of business which occurs under all sys- 
tems, often under the name of ‘ DAkhil-hh^ry * (entering and 
putting out). In order that it should be known who bolds 
any particular field, and who is therefore responsible for ilie 
revenue, it is necessary that every transfer should be known 
and registered. The rules provide for registration of imma- 
nent transfer in the revenue records, when both parties con- 
sent, or one person, producing a deed, satisfies the Collector, 
&c.) that the transfer is genuine. Temporary transfers (lease, 
mortgage, &c.) are not registered, unless l)oth parties consent. 
Where the transfer is compulsory (as on deci-eo of Court) it 
will be registered on production of the sale-certificate, or if 
tliere is none, on the applicants proving the transfer. 

Transfers by mcecssion^ where there is no dispute, are at 
once registered. When) there is a dispute, the Collector 
publishes a notice and holds a summary inquiry. On the 
expiry of the notice, uiilesH an objector appears, the change 
will be registered. If one comes, and jmmd facie^ there is 
a question to bo settled, the parties will be referred to a 
regular suit, and the transfer will be recorded on the result 
of the suit being known. 

A person absent for seven years, without any evidence 
that he is alive, is treated as deceased. 

Applications for registering transfers may be made to the 
Collector or Divisional Officer or TahsildAr or Deputy Tah- 
sildAi’ or Revenue Inspector. 

A useful provision may here be noted : when a deed is 
registered (under the Registration Act), the Registering 
Officer is bound to ask the parties whether they consent to 
the transfer being noted also in the revenue records : and if 
so, he causes them to sign an application for the transfer, 
which is then sent to the proper officer, and registered with- 
out further formality. 

* 8ee Hr. 0 ar«tin’«) Beport ^ Hetimm <4 Bevmm Esiabli$hment8, 1S83, 

§ 37 et seq. 
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All this applies equally to transfers of enfranchised in&m 
holdings^ but not to permanently-settled estates, which are 
transferred in the Collector’s Office under Regulation XXV 
of 1802. 

In Zamfndifiri estates, when the owner desires to transfer 
(by sale, &c.) a portion of his holding, Madi-as Act I of 1 876 
provides for the partition and registration of the separated 
portion, as regards its area and revenue. 

Sometimes the question of transfer is the subject of ap- 
peal ; one appeal is allowed, and a second only for special 
reasons \ 

§ 14. Suhdivwion of Fields, 

It may happen that a survey-field has to bo subdivided 
after Settlement ; this is done on the same rules, as noticed 
already under the Settlement procedure (p. 56, ante). 

§ 15. Marntenanee of Boundaries, 

The importance of the permanent maintenance of the 
boundary -marks of villages and fields is exceptionally great 
under a raiyatwfiri system. 

In Madras care is taken to enter in the registers such a 
description of the direction of the boundary-lines that the 
limits of a survey number and of its sulidivisions can be 
traced even if the marks are from any cause olditerated. 

But Act XXVIII of 1 860 (amended by M. Act II of 1 884) 
provides for the maintenance of boundary-marks. 

Under the former Act power is given (as already noticed 
under Settlement-Demarcation) to determine the boundaries 
both of villages and fields, and to settle disputes. Act II of 
1884 deals with the taking charge, by the Collector, of boun- 
dary-marks after the completion of a survey, and prondes 
for enforcing their preservation by the ownei*8 or occupiers 
of land of such marks. Government, it is provided, bears the 
cost of marks for extensive waste tracts being State property ; 
the owners bear it in other cases. A penalty of R. 50 for 
each mark, may be inflicted on conviction before a magis- 

* Thi« gemoral account will for appeals (darkhwilst appeals) 
sufRoe ; for farther details see O. O. 0 . 0 . jko. 854, datJ^i 30th August, 
No. 4x4, dated 1st June, 1886, and 1887. 
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irate, for erasure of or wilful damage, to boundary marks ; 
half goes to the informer and half to the cost of restoration. 
If a mark disappears, and no delinquent can be found to 
whom the damage is attributable, the cost of restoration is 
divided between the occupants of the adjacent lands ac- 
cording to the order of the magistrate investigating the 
case. 

§ 1 6. Collection of the Bevenue-Instalments, 

As to payment of Land-revenue, the fixed assessment or 
‘ peshkash ’ of ZammdArs, if large, is paid direct into the 
Collector’s treasury ; if small, into the local taluk treasury. 
Payments of revenue on other lands are made to the village 
headman. On receipt, the headman causes the karnam to 
enter the payment in No. lo, the village cash-book. After 
entry in the other abstracts, the money is despatched to 
the Tahsil once in the month. 

The revenue is paid in certain instalments, l)ecau8o the 
people have not capital to pay up once a year for the whole : 
they must have dates of payment so fixed as to enable 
them to realize the crop by sale of the gi'ain. 

In former days a considerable number of ‘ qi.stB ’ was al- 
lowed ; l)ut now, instalments are not to exceed four (except 
in the Tan jore district). Every instalment is to be duo on the 
loth of the month, tlie first to be not earlier than December 
and the last later than May. Each Collector arranges (for 
sanction) lists of four instalments for his district or for 
separate taluks, on these terms. 

§ 17. Coercive Process. 

When raiyatwAri land-revenue falls into arrear, it is re- 
coverable, together with interest at 6 per cent, and cost of 
process, under Madras Act II of 1 864, as amended by Act 
III of 1884, by sale of moveable property (including 
uncut crops) or immoveable property, or by imprison- 
ment in the last resort, and if there is reason to suspect 
fraud. The imprisonment does not extinguish the arrears. 

ZamlndAri land-revenue is recoverable by process as 
defined in the terms of the particular ‘ sanad ’ or title-deed 
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of holding. A sale of a ZamindAri requires the sanction of 
Qovemment. 

The land-revenue is a first charge on the land against all 
other creditors. Land sold for arrears is sold with a clean 
title, i. e. all encumbrances are voided, even including the 
Government assessment due to date \ 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of the Act as 
to issue of notices before sale and so forth. A defect in the 
Act relating to setting aside sales for arrears for material 
irregularity, fraud, &c., has been cured by Madras Act III of 
1884. 

Coercive measures are but little resorted to^ 


§ 1 8. Recovc't'y of Private lteah\ 

ZamindArs, holders of shrotriyams, jAgirs, and inAms, and 
farmers of land, can recover their rents under Madras Act 
Vin of 1865. For details the student may consult the Act 
itself. 

§ 19. General Subjects of Revenue Admiyiidration, 
There are other branches of district administration con- 
nected with the land, such as the rules for acquisition of 
land taken for public purposes, and compensation paid 
therefore ; also ‘ TaqAvi ’ or advances made to cultivators 
for land-improvement under Act XIX of 1 883, and Act XII 
of 1884*'*. With these subjects I do not propose to deal, as 
they are only indirectly connected with our subject. 


§ ao. The Revenue-Procedure Lau\ 

Though the ZamindAri system was introduced by Regu- 
lation XXV of 1802, no general Revenue Act exists, nor has 


} Even the crops of an under- 
tenant are not protected ; but he has 
subsequent redress by deducting 
the value from any rent due by liim 
to the land-owner. He may also 
pay up the arrears and so stop 
the distraint, recovering afterwards 
from the landlord. 

* It may Iw noted that, by section 
5a of the Act, all arrears of Go- 
vemmeht revenue oHier than land* 


revenue, all fees and dues of vil- 
lage MCTvants, and also IcK^al rates 
(Act V of 1884), may be ixicovered as 
arrears of land-revenue unless other- 
wise expressly provided. 

^ G. O. No. 434, datt'd 7tli June, 
1886; No. 557, dated 6th July, 

1886 ; No. 219, dated a8th February, 

1887 ; and No. 351, dated 31st 
Mandi, 1887. 
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the raiyatwiri system ever been established by legislative 
enactment. The boundary preservation and boundary dis- 
putes enactments have already been alluded to, and so the 
Revenue Recovery Act (M.) II of 1864 (and III of 1884). 

The Act III of 1 869 enables Revenue Officers to summon 
persons to give evidence or produce documents in any 
matter ‘ in which they are authorized to hold an inquiiy.' 
It is stated that the Act is l>eset with difficulties and re- 
quires amendment. 

Really, the ‘ Standing Orders " of the Board are the Land- 
Revenue Code of this Province ; and no one can thoroughly 
master the revenue administration without studying these 
in detail. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAN B-T ENURES. 

It will bo borne in mind that the sections of this chapter 
as far as the Vllth, have reference to the districts of the 
Presidency eoc<'lutling those of Ktoara, Malabar, and the 
Nflgirf plateau, which present special features and are dealt 
with by themselves in the remaining sections. 

With this limitation, we may speak of Madras generally as 
exhibiting, so far as its land-tenures are concerned, those 
phases and forms which are commonly observed in the 
Indian provinces. As might be expected in districts largely 
peopled by Dravidian races (so-called) and by some Kolarian 
and many mixed castes, the village-grouping, which is the 
universal primary feature, is of that character which the 
reader who has studied Chapter IV of the first volume is 
already familiar with as the raiyatwari form. In some 
districts wo have traces of the fact that in some places, 
over considerable areas, a landlord class had grown up in 
the villages — the phenomenon which forcibly claimed our 
attention in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. These 
landlord claims will be found to be due, in some cases 
(e.g. Tanjore and Tinnevelly) to the existence of chiefs 
or of grantees or lessees, whose families divided, lost 
the position they once held, and became the landlords of 
the village soil. In other cases they are due to the 
special foundation of colony- villages by expeditions sent 
out for the purpose. Subsequent events, in some cases 
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the misgovemfnent and oppressive taxation of later Mu- 
hammadan and other rulers, usually caused these landlord 
claims to fall into abeyance, and to be only partially 
remembered. A large part of the general area, was, how- 
ever, not affected by those early tribal movements and 
conquests, which furnished rulers and overlord families to 
Upper India : nor did the Muhammadan rule long prevail. 
The raij^atwAri constitution of villages, which was really 
congenial to the Dravidian ideals, was therefore never 
generally interfiTed with. Native dynasties, chiefly of 
mixed or * converted,’ or ‘ Hinduized,’ Dravidian origin, 
ruled, but do not seem to have altered the village 
constitution : nor do they appear to have undergone that 
process of dismemberment, which in other pails wo found 
to be a common source of origin to landlord families, — 
such families forming the proprietary body in villages 
over which their ancestors once ruled as chiefs or 
IhijAs. 

Circumstances also did not favour the growth of great 
landlords, except in the north (’where tliere are Zarnindfirs, 
the relics of the Mughal rule); and in some other places 
where chiefs, called ‘ poligars ’ (to whom some allusion has 
already been made in speaking of the Settlements) estab- 
lished themselves. But as such esttites do exist, it cannot 
he said that Madras tenures fail to furnish us with examples 
of the influence of State Revenue-collecting agencies on 
land-tenures. And the Presidency also abundantly illus- 
trates those tenures which arise out of revenue-free grants, 

Section I, — The Past Histoiiy of the Madras Village. 

§ 1. Introductory. 

Commencing with the village tenures, as the most obvious 
and the most universal, we shall be prepared to find that 
while the bulk of villages is now in the raiyatwdri form, 
there are local areas, of considerable extent, where the vil- 
lages once contained a body distinguished as landlords by 
their claim to hold ‘ by* inheritance,’ and by their having 
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some form of sha/rmg the entire estate^ wdste and arable 
together. 

These traces were, however, at the beginning of the 
present century, but faintly surviving ; they did not affect 
the general application of the raiyatwAri method of re- 
venue management. In practice they are only represented 
by certain privileges, which the (general raiyatwAri) system 
of administration provides for, such as the right of a ‘ co- 
sharer * to take up a waste or unoccupied field in prefer- 
ence to an ordinary village cultivator or an outsider. 

The village landholders, as they now generally are, 
form ‘communities* only in the sense that they live in 
* one S]>ot, under a common headman and Kavnam, and 
employ the usual staft‘ of village artizans in common. 

Describing then the most usual form of Madras village, 
we may thus summarize the facts. Each village has a known 
local ai'ea, a name, and a central site (with or without 
detached hamlets) for residence; it has always its headman, 
its karnani, or accountant, its messenger and watchman 
(toti and taliyAri), its scavenger, its guardian of inigation, 
and the staff* of artizans. The area of each village is 
divided into cultivated, culturable waste, and ‘puramhok,’ 
i. e. uncultivated land assigned to special purposes (from 
which it must not be diverted) such as threshing-floors, 
cattlesheds, burial-grounds, building sites, roads, or sites 
of wells. There is usually some pasture-land allotted for 
the common use, though not the property of the village 
either jointly or severally. 

Waste available for cultivation and not reserved for special 
purposes, belongs to the State, and is available to be taken 
up by anyone applying for it and off*ering to pay the re- 
venue assessed. At the first Settlements most villages 
contained a considerable number of such unoccupied fields. 
Had it been so in a village in the North-West Provinces, 
sudi available wmste (including the pasture-land) would have 
been given over as the joint property of the whole village 
and would ultimately have been partitioned among them, 
according to their shares : this at once emphasizes the 
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distinction between the North Western landlord- and the 
Madras raiyatwiri-village. As the group of cultivators 
do not jointly own the land, and as the assessment is 
laid on each field, not on the village in a lump-sum, no 
owner in the village is responsible for his neighbour’s 
revenue: nor has he any right to anything but his 
own holding registered in his name : he has the user of 
the lands set apart for special purposes ; but only the user. 

§ 2. Troupes of the Landlonl or Joint^Villiige. 

In certain parts of Madras there are unuiistakeablo 
proofs of the joint-village, and also other traces — (shiofly 
in the prevalence of certain terms — which are less con- 
clusive. because they are open to other interpretations. 
The subject is of great interest, because the Madms evidence 
when fairly considered leaves no doubt (i) that in the Tamil 
country we have an instance of the formation of joint-villages 
over a considerable area : the strength of the claim to tlu^ 
allotted areas, and the principle of sharing it, being due 
not to the growth of particular chiefs, gi'antees of State, 
or scions of noble houses, but to the co-oj)erative work of 
colon ids, of a good agricultural caste, who in virtue of 
their con(|Ucst over natin-al difticultios, and of their equal 
rights, formed bodies which exhibited marks of coherenco, 
and in fact that ‘ landlord ' sjiirit which gave them a claim 
to the entire areas occupied, and which, as among themselves, 
they hold in equal shares. (2) We have olsewlnire instances 
of villages in which a landlord class may be beUeved to 
liave grown up : this conclusion is warranted by finding the 
occurrence of such villages in places where (especially) 
various states and chiefships existed, and where the 
scions of noble houses, petty rulers, grantees and others 
may have naturally obtained the leading position in the 
villages and afteiwards multiplied into co-shai’ing ^bodies. 
(3) We have also in the present state of these villages, 
an instance of the possibility of the formation of what are 
now raiyatwAri villages by the decay of the joint-village. 
The landlord class, whefhei* a colonist body or one that 
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has grown up in the village, again decays under the pressure 
of revenue-exaction, or the effects of government systems 
which ignored their rights, and so presents, in later times, a 
group of severalty holders which is not distinguishable from 
those villages which never had any other organization. (See 
also Vol. 1 . p. 146, and the case of the Dakhan villages de- 
scribed in the present volume (Bombay Land Tenures) ). 

§ 3. The Velldlar Colonization. 

It is in the Tamil country that our most important instance 
of joint- village fonnation occurs. The South of India was 
once the seat of the Hindu-Dravidian kingdoms of PdndyA, 
Chold (or Shozham), and ChdrA. PdndyA is said to have 
been the present district of Madura; Cherd was about 
Salem ; and Chola was Tanjore and Trichinopoly 

There is historic evidence (collected in the volume of 
MiTM Tapers, 1862, and especially in minutes by Mr. 
Ellis) that the country to the North — roughly speaking, the 
country between the North and South Pennar Rivers, — was 
anciently a vast forest tract, spoken of in the Ramdyand 
as Dandakdranyam. For what reason we are not informed 
— either because some aboriginal races gave trouble, or 
merely for the sake of wealth and dominion — a (•hold 
prince conquered the country and called it after his own 
name, Tondei-mandalam. The prince must have been 
‘ Hinduized ' as his partly Aryan name is Adanda- or 
Athond< 5 -Chakravarti He sent out a colony which 
must have been considerable from the first, though we must 
allow for the multiplication and expansion of villages 
which always takes place when a colony is successful. 

The colonists were of the Velldlar caste, or tribe, who 
are good agriculturists^. There is also evidence that 

* For tho history of those king- * I cannot givo the firstfDravidian) 
doms see Maeleano, vol. i. {Iliatm-y) moml)er of the name with certainty: 
p. 1 18 ot seq. Madura Iwcame the the authors write it variously : Mr. 
capital of the Fandyan kingdom Place spells it Ardandi : others 
tprol>ably) in the fourth centuiy', Adanda, or Adondi. Dr. Macleime 
B. 0. Chold (Shozlia Mandalam) g,ivm it as Athonday (Athonde; 
wa» contemporary with PiindyA. which I follow. 

It is the Dravidian name that by * The VelUlar (Vellan » white) are 
corruption became ‘ Coromandel ' as reckoned by the Hindu writers as 
appli^ to the East Coast. Suoras, i. e. probably mixed caste ; 
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the colonization occurred about A.D. 1064, and was nearly 
contemporaneous with our Norman conquest ^ 


§ 4. Probable extent of the Colonization^ 

As to the extent of the colony, it is in Chingleput and in 
North and South Arcot, that the most decisive traces survive. 
It was said, 'however, that the country of Tondei-Mandalam 
covered more than 18,000 square miles ; and some held the 
opinion that the Velldlara had colonized the whole, pre- 
sumably adopting everywhere the same principle of allotting 
and sharing the land. Indeed the Board of Revenue in 
1818 w^ere disposed to think that the disappearance of 
the joint- village in Nellorc and the Ceded Districts and 
the Noithem ZarafndAris was due to the changes introduced 
ly the Bijapur and other conquering governments: and 
they said: — 


‘From the marked distinction still maintained between 
“qadi'mi” and pai'kari ruiyats^ from the paters maniyams 
(free holdings in virtue of olBco) of the Ceded Districts and 
tlioso of head Roddis and Niiyaks or Pedda-kapus in tlio 
Northern Circars, l:»eing often held in shares . , . from the 
word “ kaiu-atehf,” being well understood and (mployod in 
Telingana to designate private landed property, the Board have 
little (kuiht that the Tamil minisi (systojnj at one time 
established throughout the Northern districts 'V 

On this, however, it should l)e remarked that too great 
stress ought not to be laid on terms. It is known that 
in the Dravidian village the early founders, who furnished 
the official heads of the village, had their hereditary 
(ex-officio) holdings of land, — and these rights make a 

with 8r»me Aryan bl^Kxl : their tradi- xml's Minute^ § 114. Mirdsi 

tion derives then from the North. It Vajurs, pp. 246-' 7, and p. 378. But 
i» possible that there may Iwf some in 1818 the lh>ard were rather 
connection l>etween them and the anxious to make out a case for the 
Kunhis or Kurxnis, who are such ‘ village-syshun ' — and the more it 
excellent cultivators, and are found appeared probable that there was 
in Central India, Bombay and as s<^mo principle of joint-ownership in 
far as Oudh and the Oaugetic the villages generally, the stronger 
plain. « the case would appear. 

Macleane {History), p. 141, note. 

VOL. III. 


I 
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distinction between the first colonizers (as qadimi> or old) 
and the pfiikdri or casual tenants, without there being 
anything like a landlord class generally. As to the 
infiniyairv (the watan of other parts) l:)eing held, when it 
descended by inheritance, in family shares^ that was a 
Dravidian institution ; at any mte it has no connection 
whatever with any landlord system, or plan of joint-holding 
in an allotted area or village. 

It seems to me quite beyond the evidence to assert the 
prevalence of the colonizing system outside Chingleput, 
North and South Arcot, and possibly Nellore. As regards 
Nellore, opinion, no doubt, differs, and the Didrid Manual 
notices the survival of terms which may indicate the 
system 

§ 5. Limdlonl Villages in other districts. 

The traces that we have of the landlord village in other 
districts occur, as I have stated, in places where there were 
once kingdoms and cliiefships, from which, whether by 
grant, or lease, or by the dismemberment of estates, fami- 
lies descended from the grantee or a chief, may long 
remain in (landlord) possession of villages and form (as 
the descendants multiply) a proprietary body claiming 
shares and vaguely remembering their dignified origin. 

In Tanjoi'o and Trichinopoly the evidence seems to me 
clear, in Madura and Tinnevelly it is less positive. 

In the Dindigal portion of Madura, it was reported that 
rights of landlords existed: some who were now ‘raiyats* 
claimed to be owners of certain shares which they desired 
to hold and to pay for without privilege of relinquishment ; 
they were called ‘pattukat raiyats.' The Collector (Mr. 
Peter) thought that the persons called ‘ karaik&ran * in 
Madura were village-owners: the author of the District 
Manual controverts this, and states that they were the 

' Z). 3 f. p. 477. As regards affords indications that tho system 

South Arcot, tlie Collector reported once prevailed ; and it is worthy of 
in r8x7, * MinSai * right has never note that the VelUlar caste still 
been recognized by any of my pre» form 14*3 percent of the population, 
decesaors.* But the whole Import 
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result of an association of cultivators formed to resist 
the tyranny of the Tanjore government (at a later time) 
of which he gives a deplorable picture ^ 

It is said that in the Tinnevelly 2^llar)%s (or chiefs’ 
estates) landlord villages were common. The opinion is 
expressed that they fell into decay before the advancing 
desire for individual ownership and under the effects of 
modern Settlements^. 

In Tanjore it is fairly certain that similar villages existed 
in lai'ge numbers, though many of the villages (or rather 
hamlets) shown as owned by single landlords, were thi‘ 
result of partitions 

§ 6. DistriHs ivheve the System is not tmcecL 

I think it must fairl^^ be said that evidence is either 
wholly wanting or inconclusive, to show that joint-villages 
were ever established in the Northern Zamintldri districts 
or in the Ceded Districts, or in Salem or Coimbatore. 

These doubtful (*ases may be left as they are ; it is 
iinpossilde to go any further ; unless, indeed, at any future 
time, furtle^r details should come to light. 

§ 7. ^Mirdsr liiyhts. 

Having considered the localities where traces of the joint- 
village exist, and having attrilmtod such villages to two 
kinds of origin, (i) special colonization ; (2) growth of noble 
families or of grantees under a State organization ; it will 
be desirable to explain the nature of the rights claimed and 
the forms of village constitution. In every case the body 
of landholders was united by some kind of proprietary 
bond, and they claimed the entire area of the village (both 
waate and cultivated) according to the shares which their 
custom had established. 

The right to a share in the estate was, of course, 

* Madura D,M, Part V. p, 12. get villages and in time multiply 

Tinnevelly D,M. p. 84, and see into proprietary communities. 

Mirmi Papers ^ p. 78. It is to l»e * See Mir(m Papers, p. 95, and in 
observed that in Chiefs' estatcjs, it is the sequel (p, 1 18, post) some further 
es]M»eialIy likely that scions of^the particulars are given about Tanjore. 
family, younger sons, &c., should 
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hereditary; and we have seen that there is everywhere 
a tendency for the descendants of conquerors and ruling 
chiefs and first colonisers to speak of their title as — ‘by 
inheritance/ The fact is too universal throughout widely 
different parts of India, to be accidental. 

In the Tamil country the right was called ‘ kAni-Atchi ’ 
(inheritance in land) ; Brahman owners spoke of their 
* swAstiyam * : kdnbhAvA was the (MarAthi) term used in 
Tanjore. The Perso- Aiabic term ‘ mirAsi',’ however, gradu- 
ally came into use, and was so generally understood, that 
‘inii'Asi right’ was used in all the reports to indicate the 
remains of any kind of right (of the landlord type) wher- 
ever found. It is important, however, to remember that 
‘mirAsi’ may be used of any hereditary right, e.g. the 
right of the headman or the karnam^ or even that of 
the village watchman or the temple dancing-girl, all of 
whom may have a mirAsi’ right to fees or perquisites or 
oven bits of land held as remuneration for service. 

§ 8. Features of the Atirdsi Village. 

Mr. Place when (at the end of the last century) in charge 
of ‘the JAgir^ (Chingleput), found still surviving, the 
NAttdn (Nautwan of the report) as the head of a group of 
villages ; he was evidently the chief of a tribal section, 
whose territory formed a ‘mid*: the joint- village, singly, 
was not subject to one headman, but to a council of 
the heads of families. Next, it was discovered tliat the 
villages were mostly divided into lots. Some were 
divided into a few major shares, and the sub- sharers, it 
was declared, did not look upon themselves as inde- 
pendent, but as subordinate to the heads of the major 
shares. Mr. Place, in his report of 1799, attributes this 
to the fact that the major shares represented the allotment 
made at the original colonization, — each major sharer being 
the head of a party of colonists, who came with a greater 
or less number of ploughs and labouring followers h It 

* Mr. Place’s report (that of 1799) PifRi Report. It is a curious speci- 
ia printed at p. apS of the vol. ii. men of how tenures were examined 
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is quite possible that the sub-sharers, though as ‘first 
clearers' of the soil and founders of the village, entitled to 
all the rights of co-shai*ers (as Mr. Place acknowledges), 
were yet in the matter of representation, or negotiating 
with a public officer in respect of revenue matters, deemed 
inferior. The King^s officers would naturally select some one 
leading man to deal with, and so regarded the head of the 
share as the superior or principal. There were other 
villages where the large number of shares showed that 
either the body settling were all originally equal, or that 
the present body were the numerous descendants of one 
(or a lew) original chief settlers or founders, — as so 

often see in North India. 

The villages exhibited all the marks of the landlord village 
where the whole area is claimed in shares. The grain- 
produce was distributed in shares (mAmul vfiram) : and 
besides the proprietors, there were hereditary and per- 
manent tenants or cultivators, who had doubtless aided 
in the founding, and so were regarded as privileged, and 
yet as inferiors, not co-sharers. There wore also casual 
tenants. The former were the ‘ ulkiidi,' the latter the 
‘ parakiidi ’ (outside tenants), or generally pdikdri (cor- 
rupted into poycarry, paicaii, &c.). 

The proprietary body could sell and gift their land while 
the ‘ kiidi’ could not. 

I have not found any instance of the division of land 
by plov(jhs. It seems always to have been divided by 
fractions. The Tamil arithmetic only recognized such 
fractions as i, J, i, iV? fractions 

not of the series were called ‘bits’ or kkandam^ and 
could not form regular shares h 

§ 9. Forras of Sharing, 

In form of tenure, the villages exhibited the same 
features as elsewhere — 

in those days. Mr. Place cannot holders ’ and the like, as if no 
understand anything but a feudul other form of land-tenure was 
tenure, and he refers to Blacl^tone possible. 

and Temple, and speaks of ‘ copy- ‘ Chingleput D. M, p. 219, wAa, 
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( [ ) They might be held ‘ samudAyam * or •* pasangkarei/ 
i.e. cultivated and held entirely in common, 
and their produce distributed, after defraying 
the revenue charges and village expenses ; 

{%) or ‘kareiyidu,' i.e. where the land is temporarily 
allotted, but the shares are periodically ex- 
changed so as to give good and bad in turn 
to each (the ‘ vesh ’ of the North-West PanjAb) ; 

(3) ‘ Anidikarei ’ (pAlabhogam of some districts). Here 
the shares are divided out. 

The division is apparently by ancestral shai'es, ascer- 
tained by lot^ The division might be perfect or imper- 
fect, i. e. the whole culturable area might be divided, or pai’t 
might be left in common. Where part was common, the land 
was usually cultivated by tenants whoso rents were taken 
to meet the revenue and village expenses, so that the indi- 
vidual sharers received the whole benefit from their own 
cultivation. If the produce of the common did not suffice, 
the deficit was made up by a payment from each sharer. 


§ 10. Eosvhange of Holdings. 

It is repeatedly noticed that in the Tamil country 
(colonist) the custom of periodical redistribution of the lots 
was practised. This is probably one of the early tribal 
methods, indicating in the first instance, no doubt, a desire 
to equalize the advantages of holding land, so that each 
may have his turn at the better as at the worse lands. 
But it is interesting as being a relic of a tribal idea — a 
sense that property is not yet so Individuidhed that it 
cannot be exchanged ^ and inequalities recb'essed. 


^ Vido Appendix to D. M. Tarijoro. 
Wioro the ownovship iwissed into 
ono hand, the village bocanie * Eka* 
bhogam" or Jajm^nam,-~ihe za- 
mindari of Northern India). 

In Tanjore this happencHl from the 
desire of tnwv mirfisidar of con- 
sequence, to constitute his holding a 
separate village to be called by his 
own name. In Tanjore the villages 
were mere hamlets (D. Jtf. page 408, 


note). They were afterwards 
clubbed together. In 1807 there 
wore in Tanjore — 

1807 villages Ekabhogam ^mostly 
hapilets\ 

2002 separated (Arudikarei). 

*774joint (or Pasangkarei). 

* See Mirdsi Papers (as r«?gards 
the Tamil country), pp. 67, 79, 178, 
aa 6 ,^i, 395, 43a. 
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§ II. Utilization of the Area. 

In Qvery case, the village site was common land ; and 
the space required for the cattle-stand, burial-ground, site 
of public well, &c., &c., was appropriated to these purposes, 
for the whole village or section of a village, as the case 
might be, and could not be diverted from these uses. 

The whole area of the village was then classified into (a) 
v&ramput and (6) the tdrim or waste ; (a) was the cultur- 
able area, which gave the ‘ vdram ' or produce for division 
between the owner, the king, and the cultivators and village 
servants. The waste (tarisu) was divided into — the sht'kdl- 
karambii, culturable waste, which often remained common 
and was cultivated where possible by tenants ; and the 
anddikarambu or ‘ immemorial waste,* used for special pur- 
poses, as the site of quarries, groves, and useful trees. It 
was not allowed to be cultivated 

The earliest distribution of the produce and payment of 
revenue being in kind, wo find the right of the cultivator, 
the owner, the king, &c., distinguished by terms ending in 
vdram or wilram, i. e. the whole produce. Thus we have 
the ‘ varampat * or whole area yielding the vdram or divi- 
sible produce ; the mel-varam or Icing’s share ; the tundu- 


* This circumstance gave risw.) to 
the controversy whether tiie joint- 
village ^^niirasiddrs owners owned 
also the. waste. In the li«ht of 
t'xperienct! gallicred from all India, 
there can bo no doubt that all waste 
inside the village is as much the 
original property of the landlord- 
commuiiity as the cnltivatinl fields. 
But it is very easy to st^o how, 
j>artly by the consent of the body, 
tlie appropriation and cultivation 
of particular waste would lai pro- 
hibited ; and how tlio State would 
also stej) in to limit the area of 
waste actually attached to the 
village (as it luis done everywhere 
in the Pan jab and Central Pro- 
vinces, where waste was abundant, 
and the villagers at seemed 
disposed to claim unreasonable and 
enormous areas). Restricti<jps of 
this sort do not really militate 


against the principle that the waste 
roally attached to tlie village is its 
property. Nothing at the present 
day, in the Panjab, is the cause of 
more bitter quarrels in the village, 
tl»an the attempt of some one to 
break up and appropriate a bit of 
‘ immemorial waste ' whieli the 
infijority wish to see kept unculti- 
vated. The ]>eople a] >p<^al to the Col - 
lector and to the Courts, to interfere, 
although they would stoutly main- 
tain that the land is not the 
property of Government hut of the 
village} at largo or the patti. 

When in process of time it came 
to be the practice to take some of 
the land-revenue in kind (mostly 
wot crops) and the rest in money, 
the area that paid in kind was 
called varapat, and that which paid 
by money rate Hirwdpat.* 
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vAram or owner’s share, and the kudi-vAram or culti- 
vator's (tenant’s) share. 

When the owner gave up his share for any reason, he 
would retain a small interest called ‘ swdmi-bhogam/ which 
is exactly the ‘mdlikAna’ of Bengal and Northern India, 
— the small allowance which the dispossessed owner is 
allowed in token of his original right ^ 

The village servants, — the karnam and the messenger, 
constable, scavenger, irrigation- watchman, and the artizans 
— where they had not hereditary ‘ indms ’ or lands held 
free as a reward for their service, or sometimes along with 
this — were paid by fees, or small portions of the grain-heap 
called ‘ mt^ra ’ or ‘ rnc^rdi ’ (or in other places ‘ swatantram 

Besides the pay of the village servants, other village ex- 
penses, such as entertaining strangers and the upkeep of 
tanks, cost of watching crops and harvestedgrain, &c., were 
all mot by these ‘ mdra’ or contributions from tlie pro- 
prietary body. 

It was the distinguishing feature of the Veil Alar colonies 
of Chingleput and Arcot (Tondeimandalam) that the owners 
were allowed a poiiion of the village free of all revenue to 
the crown (kAni-Atchi mdniyam), also to take rnera or 
swatantram out of the king’s share (mel-varam). Then 
they got, besides, the ordinary proprietor’s share (tundd- 
vdram) from lands held by their tenants. 

When the king made a grant, it was (originally) of the 
mel-vAram — his grain-share only, without touching the 
cultivators’ rights. But as such grants were frequently 
made to Brahmans, or members of ruling families ; these, 
by their influence, succeeded in getting hold of the land, 
and thus soon appeared as the owners of the entire village'^. 
Mirasi or svrdstiyam villages of Brahmans were called ag- 
rahdrams ; and these might be (as regards the Government 
revenue) assessed with a quit-rent or reduced revenue, or 
‘ sarva-mdniyam,’ entirely revenue free. 

^ Th© reports make some con- ho employs a tenant but is still 
fusion tundA-vdram and (legally) in possession ; the latter 

swiUni-bhogam ; but I take it that is the ditsp<mmed owner’s fee paid in 
the true distinction is that the tokei#of his rights, 
former is the owner^s share when * Tanjore D. M. p. 404. 
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In Tanjore the co-sharers did not enjoy a revenue-free 
grant in the village — possibly because they were gmntees, 
or members of wealthy families not the original founders of 
the village, and as such holding the fii*st-clearer’s privi- 
lege in freehold land : possibly also it may bo due to the 
gradual decline of the privileges of owners. Nor were they 
recognized as entitled to a mfilikfina or swfinii-bhogain on 
waste lands given out to be cultivated (by the authorities) to 
persons who were not co-sharers ^ The proprietary classes 
were mostly Velldlars ; and they have greatly declined in 
numbers and influence owing to causes stated in the Did net 
Mamial 


§ 12. Slaves, 

Brahman (and also other) proprietors largely employed 
slaves to cultivate for them : and these slaves were looked 
upon as (flehiXi adseripti It is curious that these also called 
themselves ‘ mirfisidar ' (in the other sense of the word above 
(‘xplained), though not of course using the term ‘kinf/ ‘The 
VelMlar,’ they said, ‘sells his birthright to the SiinAr (gold- 
smith and money-lender) ; the lattef is cajoled outof it by the 
Brahman, and he is swept away before the fury of a Muham- 
madan invasion : but no one molests or moves the (slave) 
pa red yar: whoever may be the nominal owner, or whatever 
the circumstances of the time, they are safe in their insigni- 
ficance, and continue, and will ever continue, to till theground 
tlieir ancestors have tilled before theirr^* This slavery was 
not the result of foreign traffic, but was purely territorial. 

The ‘villeins' worked for the mirasid^rs in rotation (r/m- 


^ Tanjore D. M. ]>p. 402-403. 

* Id. p. 406. 

® Chingloput IJ. M. p. 213. The 
slaves beioiigtKl to three castes and 
nationalities, for (says the Mantud) 
it seems certain that they are the 
representatives of the * aborigines* 
or first inhabitants of the country ; 
and k) this day the Pariahs have 
not been included in any caste. 
The Pariah (or Pareiyar) and the 
Pa liars were generally in villenage 
to the Sudra (i. e, VelMlar) culti- 
vators, and the Pallis, the third 


slave class, were the Brahmans' 
slaves. 

For a curious custom, involving 
a sham * strike ' by way of assorting 
the privileges of the class, once a 
year, see Chingleput J). M, pp. 213-4. 

This system of slavery seems to 
have nothing in common with the 
dmmHtic. dares (often illegitimate off- 
spring of warriors of the sup^jrior 
class with low caste women) among 
the Kiljputs des<;ribed in Tod's 
RdjdHfhdny (GoU, Bassi, and Das, 
vol. i. pp. 156*7, 3rd (Madras Edn.) 
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rei). They got a bouee and yard free, also certain dues 
in grain (kalav&satn, &c.), and presenta in clothes, grain, 
and money, at stated festivals. The ‘ slavery * was therefore 
not a very hard bondage. 

§ 13, Results of the Inquiry in 1814-15. 

The existence of joint- villages was first made known in 
1 795-6. The Government was not at first inclined to admit 
the proprietary right. In 1796 we find the Government 
declaring that the first principle of both Hindu and Muham- 
madan governments was, that the sovereign was lord of 
the soilb* This no doubt had come, in comparatively late 
days, to bo the case. The Muhammadans were conquerors, 
and as such might have claimed the soil ; and it was 
probably on the same ground that the later Hindu king- 
doms (such as Vijayanagar) based their pretensions. The 
rulers of Central India and the Rajput States of the North 
Indian Himalaya make the same claim at the present day : 
but it is quite inconsistent with the earlier theory of the 
old Hindu system, as it is with Moslem law ; and as an 
argument against proprietary right in private hands at a 
date anterior to the modern claims of conquering princes, 
it is quite inadmissible^. 

When the Board issued its circular of inquiry in 1814 
the result was not a great success ; but one series of really 
valuable papers were obtained, and those were by Mr. Ellis, 
Collector of Madras in 1816, who went into the whole 
subject^. 

§ 14. Landlord Rights not always admitted. 

Some officers were, however, much prejudiced against 

' Chiiigleput D.M, p. 257, The ^ Printed in the Mirdsi Papas, 
Oovernment went on to say*tliat 1862. It whould be remarked 
tlio oc(mpants of land in India that, though tlu^ Court of Directors 
could establish no more right in at ono time throw some doubt 
respect of the soil than a tenant 011 on Mr. Ellis’ Koports, as being 
an English estate could establish a ‘only his opinion,’ the accuracy of 
right in tho land, by hereditary his obst>rv’'ation is practically placed 
residenct).’ beyond doubt (i) by its absolute 

* See remarks on this alleged concordance with what is observed 
State proprietary right in the in other parts of Madras, and (2) 
general Introductory Chapter on by ^ comparison wdth similar 
Tenures, vol. i. pp. 230 and 239. tenures in otiter parts of India. 
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‘ mir&si * rights, and endeavoured to minimize their exister.ce 
and affoi*d some other explanation of them. For example, 
Mr. Harris, the Collector of Tanjore wix)te (in 3804) arepoiii 
on the subject ; he observed (what does not, however, strike 
a modem observer as at all strange) that many of the mirA- 
sidArs (and especially the Brahman owners, who were 
numerous) did not work their lands themselves, but let 
them to tenants : for this they took as much as half the 
produce. This appears to have excited Mr. Harris’ indig- 
nation h Nevei-theless, the report graciously admitted that 
the inirdsidAi's had ‘ some functions ’ ; and it seems that these 
were supplying the labour and bearing the expenses 
of irrigation works: they also boro other charges of the 
village system, and (under the native Government) it 
was ‘ they on whom all exactions fell ; and under the 
Mahratta Government they were heavily oppressed.’ These 
‘ functions * may bo considered to be a pretty good share of 
a landlord s duty. However, Mr. Harris concluded, that 
the mirasidars should be regarded as ‘ men between farmers 
and landholders who have raised themselves above the 
labour and expense of cultivation, who are too idle even to 
superintend it they are too avaricious to pay for its small 
works, but obstruct it by their contentions and policy ^ ; 
they are willing instruments to the public servants for the 
plunder of the Circar revenue, and who, differently f rom 
the custom of evenj other country even in India (!), consume 
nearly half the subsistence which should go to strengthen 
and support the most useful class of people 'K 

* Half * batdi * is quite a common usually considiu’od as dorognting 
rate everywhere for the landowner from the proprietary right of any 
to take, where the rent is paid in one I 

kind, i.e. on a sort of wefrif/r/* system. ® Mr. Harris' views wore, about 
The landlord pays the revenue and the same time, modfjstly but very 
bears all ‘the exactions'; so that fairly, controvert4»d by Colonel 
the bargain is far from an unequal Blackburne, Resident at Tanjore. 
one. There wore other writers who were 

* The ^obstruction' ai>i>e<'irs to hardly more just to the mirasidiir 
allude to the not unnatural desire than Mr. Harris. Coloncd Macleod 
of the owners at Settlement time assumes (for example) that the 
to have the village as little in mirasidiir represents what was 
apparent prosperity and full culti- originally a * temporary publie 
vation as possible in order to secure employment ' (I). It is remarkable 
low assessments. Such devices are tliat even Sir T. Munro wrote a 
common everywhere, and are not minute, in 1824, which does not 
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§ 15 . Coricludom as to ^MirdsV Rights. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that the ownership (for 
such it clearly was) of villages by mirdsiddrs or bodies of 
co-sharers claiming the entire area (village site, cultivated 
area, and waste within the customary limits of the village), 
arose exactly as we find it in other parts of India. Natu- 
rally enough, the colonizers banded together and divided the 
new villages into shares, either according to their ancestral 
connection or to their means in ploughs, number of follow- 
ers, and cattle ; sometimes they held the land in common, 
exchanging the holdings periodically (to give each sharer 
his turn of good and bad land). Such a settlement, con- 
firmed by the good-will of the king (who granted special 
revenue-free portions in each village) and backed by the 
sentiment of ownership which arises from ‘clearing the 
waste ^ and founding the village, soon produced strongly- 
felt rights of ownership. Some of the villages (as in Tanjore) 
must have arisen out of royal gi'ants, either as revenue- 
leases toVclliilar families, to ‘feudal* chiefs, or to Brah- 
mans. According as the grants are numerous or the efforts 
of the colonizers widespread and successful, so the jointly- 
owned villages would appear occasionally only as scattered 
tenures in the midst of others, or as forming the prevailing 
tenure of entire tracts of country. 

There is not one of the local terms (with which the re- 
ports bristle) that has not its exact counterpait in the joint- 
village tenures of Northern India. This fact forms a strong 
corroboration of the observations made. 

§ 16. Some similar JnstUutions. 

I have already remarked that even under the old Dravidian 
form of village, where there was no joint ownership of the 
whole, nevertheless the old settlers (bhiiinh&rs as they ai'e 
called in Chutiy fi-N figpur) had certain specially allotted lands 
and privileges, and these, being hereditary, might readily have 

exliibit his usual insight into facts. statements. No one now doubts 
H© thei'© questions the VelUlar the historical truth of the immigra- 
immigration of Chingleput>, and tion* See Chingleput J). M. p. ana. 
makes other mm*© than questionable 
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been called by the popular term ‘mirAsiV so that wo must 
not be too easily led to suppose that real joint or landlord 
villages occurred wherever we find merely the use of such a 
term or terms ^ 

This is the place to notice the Visfibadi or ‘ sixteenth ’ 
villages which, as MuNiio remarked, were lai’gely found in 
Cuddapah 2 . 

The institution is noted also in the Goddvari D, 

But it is supposed to have been promoted by the raiyats 
merely in order to protect themselves against the increasing 
demands of the Muhammadan governors. A fixed sum was 
assessed on the whole village, and a number of raiyats 
agieed to be responsible in fixed fractional shares (whence 
the name). They exchanged holdings periodically so that 
each might have his tiim at the good and bad land. And 
the Manual notices a plan, which I have alluded to as 
practised in some of our own early Settlements, viz. that, if 
a man thought his holding over-assessed, and that of his 
neiglil)Our under-assessed, he offered to exchange on paying 
for the latter an increased sum which lie named. If the 
neighbour agreed that this was just, his holding was raised 
to the amount named, and the objector obtained a re- 
duction on hw land. This system does not necessarily imply 
a landlord claim to an entire area. 


^ In Vizagapaiam, for oxainplo, 
tho 1 ). M. ]). 1 13 : statos tliat the vil- 
lages wore very siinihir to those in 
tlujTainil country. In thoTolingana 
country the land is divided into 
waste and cultivated : there is the 
maniyam or revoniie-frec land), 
the khandrika ; subject to a quit- 
rent), and the revenue-paying land. 
On nnigfini (wet crop lands; a ahare 
of the crop (in kind, called ‘koru*) 
is taken for the revenue, and 
the r(.‘st is the medipiSlu ‘ (share 
of the plough liandlo’). On laud 
cultivated with dry crops or on 
garden land, a money revenue is 
usually assessed. The hereditary 
right seems vested in the ancestors 


of the Red<li, Nayadu, atul other 
castes. Their title is believed to 
havt^ originated in (5oriqueHt and 
forcible colonization. ‘The immi- 
gi’aiits, more civilized and more 
powerful, y)artiiioned the lands 
amongst distinct families or fra- 
ternities, who held the estates in 
common as proj»rietors.’ 

All this is consistent with the 
Dravidian village orgatiization, ex- 
actly such as I have described in 
Ohutiyd N^igpur < Bengal), vol. i. p. 
576). It does not necessarily indi- 
cate any form of the joint-village, 

* See Arhuthnot (Munro's Minute), 
vol. ii. p. 360. 

’ p. 3*4- 
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§ 17. The decline of ^ Mirdsi* Rights, and their Projctical 
Recognition at the 'present day* 

If it is correct to say that these joint-villages, however 
relatively ancient and long established, were the result of 
special conquests, grants, and associations of leading castes 
in founding new villages, and were not the primeval or 
always existing form of landholding which the people of 
West, Central, and Southern India naturally developed : or 
if— what comes to the same thing in the end — the genius of 
the people is not favourable to their continuance, either 
owing to mutual distrust and weakness, and inability to hold 
their own when Revenue systems are oppressive, or if there 
is a stronger desire for individual action and mutual irre- 
sponsibility, then it is not difficult to account for their decay 
and disappearance on the one hand, or for their local sur- 
vival among particular castes or under particular circum- 
stances, on the other. 

Even in Chingleput the rights have only survived to a very 
limited extent : they formed rather, as the District Manual 
says, * the troublesome ghost of a former system.* 

Probably the desire for separation began the work : then 
Muhammadan over-assessments destroyed the value of the 
proprietor’s share ; then renting and revenue-farming 
displaced old proprietors by new occupants, and finally 
modern revenue systems completed the change. Rights 
that survive in the shape of troublesome and complicated 
grain-fees and perquisites, are resisted and ultimately dis- 
allowed ; rights in the waste, which have for many years 
been ignored by the Muhammadan system and by the later 
Hindu systems also, are but paHially acknowledged ^ 

In 1 834, in Chingleput, outsiders were allowed to take 
up lands lying idle, though some kind of ‘ swatantram ’ or 
fee was still paid to the mir&sidd^rs. In 1859, ‘mirfisi 
pattas * were issued, that is to say, each claimant was com- 

' See some good remarks in the system in sweeping away old 
No^ Arcot i). M. pp. 93-93, and mirdsi rights and claims ; they 
Chingleput i). M* p. 30a The were alre^y out of harmony with 
extracts i n the Mirdsi papers volume the more generally prevailing state 
exaggerate tlie effects of our own of things. 
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polled to say what lands composed his share, and to keep to it. 
In 1863 the distinction between the ‘ mirisi * patta and the 
‘pAikAii’ patta was abolished. In 1870 special compensa- 
tion for niirasf right in land taken up for public pur- 
poses, ceased to be given. 

In the Chingleput Settlement the mirAsl question was 
settled — 

(1) by dividing out the arable land into shares pro- 

portioned to those known : each mirfisiddr then 
became the raiyat holding a patta for those lands ; 

(2) a certain area of waste was left permanently un- 

asscssed, and allotted to the village for grazing, 
wood-cutting, &c. : 

(3) non-inir^si cultivators paid a ‘ swatantram/ or, as 

the books call it, ‘ a manorial fee ’ to the mirasi- 
dars, which came to two annas in the rupee on 
the assessment of the lands held by them. 
The mirAsfddr collected this fee himself — allow- 
ance being made to the raiyat in his assessment 
for it ^ : 

(4) certain privileges as to the waste are still main- 

tained ; i. e.mirdsfdArs and other rehident raiyats 
in a village have due notice when lands are 
relinquishe*! or fall vacant, and they have 
a preferential claim to take them up before 
strangers ; first, the mirAsidar, then the resident 
cultivator ; but applications for whole survey 
numbers are preferred to those that ask for only 
part — in any case. An appeal is allowed in 
case any one is dissatisfied with the order 
passed 

^ But sec tlie case reported in I, of any priviU^ges tlioy may have 
L. K. II. Madras, p. 149 (i878\ lK?en customarily enjoying. Under 
Full Bench on review of a cas«< r>f the Kt^gulations the intention of 
1875.) It was held that there was Government was declarcHl to respect 
no unifom rule that cultivators the privileges of landliolders of all 
holding land in the area of the classes.’ 

‘miriisi estate ’ were iKumd to pay * For details see Standing Order 
dues to minisiddrs ; it was a ques- in Government Order No. 854, 
tion of evidence, whether bycimfom dated 30th August, 1887. Those 
such dues were payable. ^ '!||here who are interested in seeing how a 
has been no law depriving mirdsiddra manig^r or headman was appointed, 
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Section IL— The RAiYATWARf Tenure of the present 

Day. 

The raiyatwdri Settlement, as already stated, assesses a 
revenue on each survey number or field for a term of years 
(thirty years as now fixed) and each occupant holds subject to 
his paying the assessment in force for the time being. The 
area of a raiyat's holding may either remain constant or 
may be varied by relinquishment of his lands, or by his 
taking up new land which has been relinquished by some 
one else, or is otherwise available, — not being set aside 
for some special purpose 

It is sometimes said that the raiyat holds under an an- 


nual lease from Government ‘ 

and how tho rather complicated 
syatc^m of village nu^rtls was done 
away with, may see it traet'd in the 
Tanjoro 1). M, p. 415, etsoq. 

* According to rules which pre- 
scribe the proper dates of applica- 
tion, the form of application, and 
lay down certain conditions as to 
priority of right. Tiioso are known 
in Revenue (dhcial language as the 
Hoard’s ‘ Darkhwdst (Application) 
Rules.’ 

^ So in Maxdenne, vol. i. Henvue 
p. 104. With all due 
respect I submit that this is md 
correct, or can only l)e held under 
considerable limitations as to sense 
of the expr<'issioii. I am not aware 
of any authority for sui)posing that 
the CNdlector could, at any jnina- 
handi, terminate the tenant's hold- 
ing for any cause whatever njrcepf 
failiii*t> to pay the revenue or the 
raiyat 's own relinquishment or 
abandonment. That is ch^ar from 
the case Rdjd Jifymifjar versus 

Colkctor of ChinghpiU (7, Madras High 
Court Reports, Nor do I think 
that the Full Bench ruling rtqwi'ted 
in Indian Law Rej)orts, I Madras, 
ao5, can be regarded as a final 
autliority. It was ^strongly douhkd* 
in a case reported in 1 . L. R., V 
Madras, p. 165. Again, in a Chingle- 
put case reported in I. L. R., VI 
Madras, p, 303, it is expressly ruled 
that a jmttd issued by Government 
will (unless it is otherwise stipu- 


Whether or not the raiyat 

latod) he construed to enure as long 
as the raiyat })ays the revenue 
assessed. 

Moreover, tlie ruling on the par- 
ticular i)oiiit in the Full Bench 
case in cpiostion, am he easily 
justified ptr sc, witlumt resorting to 
the idea that a raiyat /rAo has not 
made d(‘fault could* be ousted at the 
close of any year by the CoIlect(»r, 
ns he coiild if he w’ere a tenant from 
year to year. 

Government claims its revenue, 
and large powers to secure it ; hut 
ns to any claim on the soil over and 
above that right ami its logicjal 
con seqiuj rices, the Government lias 
neitlH‘r as.Herted one for itself, iit»r, 
by legislation, confern^d it on any 
one else. The raiyat’s title depends 
on his occupation, and in the ah- 
sonee of title in any one else ■Go- 
vernment included ; to disturb it. 

It certainly was (he intention of 
tlie founders of ih<^ Raiyatwari 
system that the raiyat should not 
be looked on as a year-to-year tenant 
of a Government who was the real 
owmer of the soil, and at liberty to 
eject him at the close of any year’s 
lease. The intention was to make 
him, in \irtuo of his occupancy, as 
Muuro wrote in 1807, * the complete 
owner of the soil,’ as long as lie 
paid the State dues ; he was to be 
at liberty, ‘to let his land to a 
tenapt (without any limitation as 
to rent) or sell it as he pleases.’ On 
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can be called a * tenant * of Government (as in some limited 
or metaphorical sense, the universal landlord) it is cei*tain 
that he is not in any sense a mere tenant from year to year. 
He cannot be ousted as long as he pays the revenue assessed : 
he can sell, mortgage, or gift, his holding or lease it ; and the 
transferee will become liable in his place for the revenue, and 
he will be {pro tanto) relieved \ provided the transfer be 
duly reported to and registered by the proper Re venue Officer. 
If he does not register the transfer, he will remain liable for 
the revenue, though, at law, the transfer may be, in other 
respects, complete and good. 

The raiyat deals directly with Government (without any 
middleman) and is solely responsible for his own revenue — 
not for that of his neighbours, unless, indeed, there is a 
joint and several pattii issued — as it may be for conveni- 
ence^, though the Madras system does not encourage join t- 
pattiis. 

The Manual of A(lmhrl4ratlon itself summarizes the 
raiyatwfiri tenure as that ‘ of a tenant of the State, enjoying 
a tenant-right which can be inherited, sold, or burdened for 
del)t in precisely the same manner as a proprietary right, 
subioct always to payment of the revenue, ...... duo to 

the State.* 

The student will do well to compare this with the defi- 
nition*^ of the Bombay Survey tenure in Bombay Act V of 
1879, secs. 3 (16), and 68, 73 &c. 


tliia 8ul)Jo(*t I may bo pormittod to 
quoto what was written to me by 
Mr. K. Benson : ^ It is very neces- 
sary/ he says, * to draw attention 
<0 tlie real position of the raiyat. 
There is a constant tendency on 
the part of the Courts under the 
intiuenco of English landlord and 
tenant ideas, to look on the position 
of the raiyat as that of a tenant 
from year to year. If the tendency 
is not checked, we may have a most 
scTious ‘ Irisli question ’ on all lands 
other than those held direct from 
Government on a raiyatwAri tenure. 
Government, fortunately, fully ad- 
mits the position contended ^or 
in the note. The danger lies in the 

VOL. III. 


Zamindilria and olher estates, the 
ju-oprietors of whicJi are ceaselessly 
ai Work to acquire the fuller powers 
an English landlord.’ 

* Of course not of any armir.'S due 
at tlie time. 

* e. g. as where two joint widows 
succetxl to a deceased raiyat, &c. 

Dr. Macleane says this is not a 
definition hut a description of the 
incidents of tenure. But that is 
all that any definition can 
unless there is some absolute 
standard, subsisting in the nature 
of things, to refer to. Proprietor- 
ship or ownership, in the Roman 
law, for example, was a definite 
thing; it consisted of certain de- 

K 
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The Settlement Manual (page 3) gives a quotation, the 
source of which is not stated, which presents a different 
view of the case. I submit that, looking at the subject in 
the light of the decisions of the Madras High Court, 
alluded to in a former note, the Settlement Manual 
description is preferable to Dr. Macleane’s ; the difference 
is perhaps more theoretical than practical ; but, to say that 
the raiyat is a ‘ tenant of the State,’ suggests (at any rate) 
the idea that he can be ejected at some time or other, which 
he certainly cannot, so long as ho pays the revenue as it 
may be periodically assessed or re-assessed. The Settlement 
Manual states : — 

‘ Under the raiyatwurf system every registered holder of 
land is recognized as its proprietor. . . . lie is at liberty to 
suWet his property or to transfer it by gift, sale, or mortgage?. 
He cannot be ejected by Oovernmont so long as ht^ pays the 
fixed assessment, and has ilio option of (annually) increasing 
or diminishing his holding or of entirely abandoning it. . . . 
The raiyat under tliis system is virtually a |>roi)ri(‘tor on a 
simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of a 2)erfe( t 
lease without its responsibilities, inasmuch as he can at any 
time throw up Ids lands.’ 

Ill Madras, if a raiyat takes possession of a piece of vacant 
land, without making a formal application for it (dar kh ivast) 
according to rule ; nay more, if he cultivates a bit of * pur- 
ambok,* which is assigned to some purpose and is not 
allowed to be cultivated, he is not punished or summarily 
ejected (as he would be under the Bombay law) — his poe- 
aeeeion is ^^ecognizetl^only in the case ot pufrnnhok, he is prac- 
tically compelled to give up, unless he can afford to pay the 
prohibitive assessment that may, by rule, be laid on him. 

Section III. — The Zamindari or other 
Landlord Tenure over Estates. 

§ I. Classes of Landlords, 

We now turn to those districts in which, as the result of 
the orders for introducing the Permanent (ZammdAri) 

Bnite tuoulties and features. But the law and custom of different 
that is not an uni%'ersal rule. agel and diiTerent countries xmike 
‘Proprietorship* is exactly what it. 
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Settlement, a number of estate holders, either officially 
called Zam^nddrs^ or by other titles, were recognized as 
full ‘ proprietors ’ of the entire estate — waste and cultivated. 
Dr. Macleane classifies the Zamind^ris as follows : — 

(1) Tenures earlier than 1802 (the date of the Zamfn- 

ddri Regulations No. XXV, &c.) with a ‘ sanad * 
or title-deed gianted by Government showing 
proprietoi*ship, payment of a fixed and unaltei'- 
able revenue (though liable to water- rate and 
local cess) ; coupled with an obligation to give 
written pattas or leases to all tenants, and 
with the condition that the estate is indivmhle 
and descends by primogeniture. 

(2) Similar estates — whether ancient Zamindiiris or 

Palaiyams, or more modern estates of the kind 
created under the law of 1802, but ivUliout any 
rule of indivisibility or primogeniture. 

(3) A few estates of the Pdlaiyam class, called tlu^ 

‘ unsettled Palaiyams,* in which the holders did 
not come to terms with Government and so 
did not get gnmts or ‘ sanads.* But their tenure 
is practically as secure, and their revenue, as 
permanently fixed, as the others. 

I understand that in all the statistical returns where 
‘ Zamindari ’ estates are mentioned, this includes pdlaiyams 
— the estates of poligars, and ‘ mutthfis ’ (mootahs or mittas 
of some repoi'ts) i.c. ‘ proprietary estates * created in 1802 -5, 
where these have survived. But I do not understand the 
term to include ‘ indrn estates,* of whatever size, even when 
a reduced quit-rent has been fixed and where the in^mdjir 
owns the land as well as the revenue interest ; nor does it 
include land-holdings at reduced revenue rates and others 
called hereafter ' freeholds ’ (following Dr. Macleane). 

The title-deed held by every Zaminddr is called ‘ sanad- 

* I have no cKjtiasion here to oonciliato^l and adopted into the 
describe the origin of Zamindars : Moslem administration by reoogni- 
their history was just the same as tion as Zamindtirs. Here and there 
in Bengal and has l>een fully dis- a capitalist would obtain the same 
cussed in vol. i. Local Ktgas ihd position, 
chiefs of the Hindu rule w'er© 


K 2 
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i-milkiyat-istimrAr/ which is a Persian term, meaning 
‘title-deed or grant of perpetual ownership/ The holder 
signs a written counterpart or ‘qabuliyat* — his ‘acceptance’ 
of the terms. In the case of the first class (as above 
enumerated), the estate is not alienable, or chargeable be- 
yond the life of the holder, nor is it divisible ; and it passes 
by succession to the eldest 8on\ 

In the case of other ZamindAri estates, the property is 
freely transferable, by sale, gift, or mortgage — subject of 
course to ordinary law, — Hindu, Muhammadan, or other, 
relating to the transfer of property. The Goveniment has 
no concern with the order of succession ; and by subdivi- 
sion, sale, &c., many estates will be gradually dismembered. 

When a parcel of land in a ZamindAri has to be trans- 
ferred, the transfer must be registered before the Collector 
in order that the corresponding fraction of the ‘ peslikash * 
or fixed revenue may be deducted and transferred to the 
name of the new holder 

§ 2 , Rights over Tenants. 

No law directly regulates the right of Zamindars over 
their ‘ tenants ’ ; and if these have or claim to have, any 
‘ inirAsi ’ rights in waste, or otherwise to fixed tenure and 
so forth, such claims must be proved on their own title and 
merits in a court of law^. 

* Siicli are the Vizianagrnni and if the revenue is not paid, 

Vizagapatam\ Pitapur ; Godavari', personal projK^rty first, and then 

Vt^nkatagiri, ^Nelloro , Ihimiiad, the land, may be sold and ‘trans- 

ajid Sivagangil ; Madura' estates. ferix'd for ever’ (section 7'!. Noth- 

Regulation XXV of 1802, section ing is said about saving the rights 

8, and ih'gulation XXVI of 180a. of raiyats or tenants, except so far 
Regulation XXV of 1802 pur- as the grant of a pattil and receipt 

ports to ‘grant 'on behalf of the for rt?nt paid section 14'. Section 

Government * a permanent property 15 imposes on the landlord the 

in laud for all time to come ’ : and duty of apprehending offenders 

this pro j>erty becomes vested in the and giving notice of robbers, &c., 

landlords and in their heirs and taking refuge in the estate, Kegula* 

lawful successors for ever (section tiou IV of 1822 points out that the 

2). Qdhuliyats are to be given Regulations of 1 802 are not intended 

(section $'1 and they (with the ‘to define, limit, infringe, or de- 

sanad) contain the ‘conditions and stroy actual rights of any descrip-, 

articles of tenure/ and so provide tion of landholders or tenants ' but 

for the payment of the * peshkash ' leaves them (as stated) to the 

and recovery of arrears. No re- Ccuirts of Justice, 

mission is allo'wed (section 6), 
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§ 3 . The Poligars, 

Among the landlords of great estates we must reckon the 
chiefs called poligars. It was more convenient to speak of 
them when describing the Settlement arrangements, and 
therefore some account of the early history of Poligars 
has already been given (p. 1 8, ante). TlKjy have their parallel 
sometimes in the Zammddr of Bengal, or, better still, in the 
‘ Gh&twal,* a grantee who held land on condition of main- 
taining a police force to keep the hill country quiet, and 
the passes open. Such grantees soon assumed a proprietary 
position ; and had it not been that so many chiefs of this 
class chose to rebel and to resist the Settlement, they would 
have furnished a somewhat numerous addition to the list 
of landlord estates. As it is only a few of them were recog- 
nized ; among these may be found a few great landowners. 
The principal Pjilaiyam estates that escaped the troubles 
alluded to, were known as the ‘western and southern pol- 
liams’ [Venkatagiri, Chitur, &c.,in North Ai'cot and Nelloro, 
and Bdmndd and Sivaganga in Madura.] The larger 
estates differ in no way from sanad-holding Zamiudiirs, 
and are in fact included as such in all statistical tables. 
Some of the ‘polliams,* however, are still unsettled, that is, 
they never formally agreed to the Government offers ^ and 
so got no sanads. It does not appear that there is any 
practical difference between the two. 

§ 4. Local lllmtvaiiom of the ZavnnddH lidate. 

In the Didrict Manuals relating to the principal (north- 
ern) districts, are a numl^er of curious particulars about 
Zamindars, which will repay peioisal. I can here only 
select a very few illustrations throwing light on the origin 
of the Zaminddr and the nature of his estate. 

It is remarkable that the Muhammadan ruler's — no 
doubt obliged by circumstances to interfere as little as 
possible with existing (Hindu) institutions — when they 
began administering the country in the sixteenth century, 

‘ Which were, that they should pay the tribute they had been paying 
for fifty years past. 
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did not replace the old functionaries by officers of their own. 
They occupied forts and garrisoned cities,, and here and there 
appointed a jdgird&r to maintain troops and keep order ; 
but the headmen and accountants of vDlages remained, 
and so did the Desrnukhs and DespAndyAs, or collectors 
and accountants of circles. As these officers were perma- 
nent and hereditary, it is not surprising that they were often 
recognized by the Muhammadan rulers and allowed to 
contract for their districts as Zamlnddrs^ In the natural 
course of events they grew to be proprietors. The position 
of all such landlords was recognized by law in 1 802, but 
never to the extent of destroying, either in theory or 
practice, the rights (whatever they naturally were) of the 
raiy^ats on the estate. This remark applies to the payin- 
ghAt or plain country. In the hilly^ districts were chieftains 
of another sort who became Zainindiirs: I will merely 
notice in succession Boine instances from each district. 

Kistna. — In the District Manual '^ I find a translation of 
a ZamindAri sanad of old times, which may be quoted as 
showing wdiat I have bo often remarked, that, in appoint- 
ing ‘Zamindars,* the Muhammadan Government had no 
idea of conferring a landlord property in the soil. The 
appointuH*nt defined nothing, and left the holder to get 
what he could, or what he was naturally entitled to, 
regarding him primarily as a Ilevenue-Collector wdth 
certain fees and privileges. The sanad runs: — 

‘ To the 'Amils, A:c., the Dosmukhs, Despandyas, Chaudharis 
(note the Hindu titles), the principal persons and accountants 
of the Yinnakota i)argana, in the Charmahal District, Sirkar of 
Mustafanagar, Suba (province) of Ilaidarabad. It is now 
written that the fees (rasura), land-revenue (mahAl), Silir (cus- 
toms, &C,), muhtarafa (a house and tmde tax), savarams 
(revenue assignment or allowance to Zamfndars) . . . are now 
confirmed and ratified as usual to Kandana, &c., and Surayya, 
&c., Zamlndars of the above-named Gharmalial. You are to 
give up to them the rasum, mahAl, &c., &c., so long as they 
continue attached to Government. They are to enjoy the 


* Kifitna, D. p, 343. 


9 id. p. 344. 
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benefit and perquisites thereof and to remain faithful to thc^ 
Oovernment interest ; this is to be strictly observed,’ (Dated 
1st Sawal 1172 H.= i759 a.d.) 

When the Zamindte were confirmed by the British 
Government in 1802, the amount to be paid by each was 
calculated at two-thirds of half the gross produce of the 
lands, this being supposed to be the share paid them by the 
cultivators. Thus, the landlord was to retain one-third of half, 
i.e. one-sixth of the gross produce for his ^maintenance.’ 
The amounts were ol)taine<l from an inspection of thirteen 
years’ accounts, ‘ or what the karnams produced as accounts.’ 

The ‘ Haveli,’ lands ^ in the Northern Districts were made 
into mutthfis or parcels and sold just as in the J^ir, and 
the purchasers became landlords. Most of them, however, 
subsequently failed (sec p. 17, ante). 

The Zamiudfirs assumed the position of petty princes 
and kept many elephants and show-horses. The Collector 
of CiANTihi mentions that the Zamiuddrs there spent on 
their ‘ sawfiri ’ (retinue, horses, elephants, &c.) a sum which 
could maintain eleven batUilions of Company’s sepoys. 
Some were energetic, but others managed badly; failure 
was also due to the ‘constant disputed successions and 
tedious litigation in almost every family.’ Sir T. Munro, 
in itS22, mentioned that the Gantur ZamimMrs were all 
of modern date, and of a character entirely different from 
those of Ganjam and Vizagapatam: ‘they may V>e regarded 
rather as a higher class of raiyats than as military chiefs.’ 

In the G()J)A\^VIl^ district we again find, that though the 
Zamindars had, in tho latcu* days of lax administration, 
usurpe<l independence, so that ‘not only the forms, but 
even the remembrance, of civil authority seemed to be 
wholly lost,’ still they were only agents of tho Muham- 
madan rulers : and though descended from ancient Hindu 
princes who had once ruled, they were removeable at 
pleasure, and were frequently punished by dismissal, for 
acts of disobedience. Some of them resided in the hills 

‘ Haveli «a palace. I may repeat for the benefit of the Emperor, the 
that thenj were lands not givengovor Nawilh or the Governor, as tho case 
to Zamindaris, but managed direct might be. 
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which were very inaccessible, the climate being unhealthy; 
and their residences were often guarded by dense jungle. 
The Zaminddr ‘ usually resided in a mud fort in which his 
palace was situated. Whenever he went out he was 
accompanied by a retinue of “ peons ” beai’ing matchlocks 
and pikes. He was generally borne in a richly embroi- 
dered palanquin with a curved pole, in front ornamented 
with a silver figure-head of the sacred swan, or of some 
grotesque deity : or ho rode on the howdah (haiula) of a 
gorgeously caparisoned elephant. Men went before him 
shouting aloud his titles, as he passed through a village, 
or drew near the house where he was about to visit'.’ 

The history of the Godavari Zainmddrs begins with 
stories of revolt and disturbance, with revenue difficulties, 
excessive arrears of revenue, and attempts to settle matters 
properly. When the Permanent Settlement came on, 
there wei*e thirteen ancient Zammdaris and some estates 
which had been allowed to fall under direct management 
of the Collectors. The Settlement resulted in establishing 
fifteen regular Zamindfiris, and some twenty-six ‘ proprie- 
tary estates,’ i. e. mutf/hds and similarly created holdings^. 
The Permanent Settlement, however, worked very badly, 
and a Special Commission was appointed to inquire. A 
terrible cyclone and recurring famines had been among 
the causes of failure, but the administration was also 
defective. The Zaminddrs left everything to their agents, 
and their only object was to keep the Zaminddr in ignor- 
ance, and extoiii as much for themselves as possible. The 
consequence was universal failure of the estates and heavy 
arrears of revenue. This the Board of Revenue deplore^ 
in the double interest of the Zaminddr and the raiyat, and 
desired to abolish the Permanent Settlement (as the estates 
got into arrears and were therefore liable to be sold), and 
to substitute village leases ^ Deserving Zamindirs of real 

' Godavari, R M, pp. 245-6. necessary on sale of a Zamindilri 

* id, p. 280, where there is a list, for arrears, to give the purchaser 

* id. pp. 394-5. It would seem also a Permanent Settlement. In 
that there was no law in the Madras, therefore, a number of land- 
Madras Presldenoy which made it lord estates, especially the arti- 
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position were, however, leniently dealt with. The result 
has been that, while a few estates have been retained as 
^ proprietary ’ estates, a considerable portion of the district 
ceased to be Zamind&rl, and went through the experimental 
stage of village-leases till it settled down under the modem 
raiyatw&i system. Nineteen ‘ancient* Zamindfiri estates 
and thirty-one ‘ proprietary estates * now remain, the rest 
having become raiyatwfiri. 

In ViZAQAPATAM and Ganjam, we hear once more of the 
hill chiefs : — 

In Ganjam there are a number of hill tracts called 
MAliafas : they are now ‘ Scheduled districts,* and wore re- 
moved from the ordinary jurisdiction as far back as 1839 
(Act XXIV). The ZammdArs are here hill chiefs deriving 
their estates from the Gajapati kings of Orissa h who granted 
the lands on condition of feudal service and keeping the 
wild tribes of the hills in order. 

It will be observed that a number of the Zainind^ris are 
here, themselves, subdivided into ^mutthiis,’ either for the 
convenience of revenue management or as representing the 
shares or jurisdictions of subordinate chiefs, called ‘ bissoyo * 
(Wsai). 

Vizagai’ATAM is a district with much hill country; in 
fact, the line of Eastern Ghto passes through it. In the 
hill country there are Zammd^ris (including the Jaipur 
Rdj), and in the plains the great estate of Vizian^ram, and 
the ‘ha veil lands,* The Zaininddr of Vizian^gram at first 
made the other Zaminddris ‘ feudatory * to himself, and also 
absorbed the ‘ haveli * lands in the district^. The Govern- 
ment, however, did not confirm this high-handed procedure. 
When the Permanent Settlement was made, sixteen ‘ancient* 
ZamindAris were separately recognized, and the haveli 
lands w^ere made into some twenty-six ‘ proprietary es- 
tates ^ and put up to sale. The parcels were nearly all of 

ficial ones, ceased to exist, and permanently settled estates. Only 

the lands became raiyatw^ri, and in case no one bought them they 

subject to the ordinary (Temporary) were held by Govemmeut as 

Settlement. In Bengal this was * mah^b.* 

not the law. Though great mum- * i>. 3f. p. 14 et seq. 

hers of Zamind^ris were sold for * D. M. p. 1 15. 

arrears, they did not cease to be 
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them purchased by VizianAgmm^ ‘Jcypore* (Jaipur) as 
still shown on the maps, nearly all belongs to VizianAgram, 
which is a gj:cat ‘ Rij ’ of 3cx>o square miles, and the land- 
lord has the title of Mahdrdjd. Jaipur as a separate estate 
pays only R. 1 6,000. 'peahhiMh, 

In concluding this notice of ZamindArf estates, I may 
append an al^stract of the table of Zamfnd^ris which shows 
where they principally lie. It will bo noticed that the 
great estates are either in the north, or in the west and 
south, where they are properly called ‘ pAlaiyams.’ In other 
districts, as well as those named, there are ‘ proprietary 
estates ' which are cither ‘ mutthds ’ or other small land- 
lord estates, sold in 1802-J805. A large number pay not 
more than R.500 a year, and very many less than R, 100. 
The districts m iUdicH have no such estates, and the figures 
refer to the permanent revenue a*s8essment or ‘ peshkash ’ as 
it is called : — 


I. Juaritpirr 

а. Arcot, North 

3. Arcot, Souiti 

4. JkUary . 

5. Vamm^ Swth 

б. ('u^ldapah 

7. Cliinglojmt 


8. (Coimbatore 

9. (htiijam 

TO. 0<Miilva,n 

II. Karniil 
I a. Kistiiii . 

13. MaJahar 

14. Madras 

15. Madura 

16. Nellore 

17. Nihjtns 

18. Salem , 

19. Tanjore 

20. Tiniievelly 

21. Trichinopoly 

22. Vizagapatam 


. I None. 

. 13 estates (2 over a lakh and 3 over 

11. 10,000.) 

Only 4 small estates. 

. None ^ 

None. 

None. 

. I ao6 small proprietary estates ; 29 are 
between H. 1000 3000 and 177 under 

; R. looo <‘ach. 

. j 15 estatOvS. 

. I Aneieiit Zamindaris 18. Proprietary 
I estates mostly small, 48. 

. ' * Ancient ’ 19. Proprietary estates, 8r. 

. j One estate. 

. : 10 fair- si Zed estates one pays K. 80.000 , 
30 small. 

; None (not e^ounting the Rnjji of Ganna- 
i nore’s e>.state 
. I 4 small estate.s. 

. I 2 great estates !j)iUaiya ms) and 2 others. 

1 large estate and 2 others. 

None. 

.151 estates (smalP, only two over 
j R. 10,000. 

. I 13 estates. 

. ; 65 t^taies [2 pAlaiyams over half a lakh 
I each). 

. ' 6 estates (one over R. 20.ooo\ 

. I ‘Ancient' 14. ‘ Proprietary estates * 37. 


* n.M. p, is a $mal] independent State, not a 

SandAr,attached to this district, ZamindAri. 
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Section IV,— Tenures depending on Revenue-Grant. 

Lands may be the subject of grant by the State, either 
by giving the land and remitting the revenue (or part of 
the revenue), or by allowing the landholder to redeem the 
revenue by a lump-payment. Some grants do not affect 
the right in land, but merel}^ assign the revenue : hero we 
are speaking of cases where the land is held as well as the 
revenue grant ; and, in such cases, as Government has no 
further concern with the land, or is only concerned to the 
extent of its fixed quit-rent, the tenure is considered fully 
proprietary. It is the custom in Madras to speak of some 
of these tenures as ‘ freehold.* 

(A) Under the head of ‘Perpetual Freeholds^ are de- 
scribed the tenures of modei*n date, which result from 
permission to redeem the land-revenue by a payment of 
twenty-five times the assessment or quit-rent as the case 
may be. 

This is allowed in the case — 

(j) of lands occupied for building purposes or gardens or 
plantations : 

(2) of tlie Nilgiri, Palni, and Shevar/li hills for plantations, 
&c., and in the Wainad for coffee cultivation : 

(3) of inam lands ‘ enfranchised * on settlement of a quit- 
rent, which is then compounded for by a payment 
of twenty times the quit-rent. 

The free-holder, on paying the redemption money and 
the cost of survey and demarcation, is given a title-deed. 

The free-hold gives immunity from land-revenue charges 
l>ut not from separate cesses or taxes ; nor does it affect in 
any way sub-tenures or rights of occupancy where such 
subsist on the land. 

(B) InAins that are enfranchised (but unredeemed) are 
practically private properties ; transferable, heritable, and 
for over exempted from fresh revision of land-revenue by 
the fixity of the quit-rent. They may therefore (in a sense) 
be said to resemble ‘ lifeholds,’ 

(C) Lands held on cowle(qaul). These agreements are 
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not now much used by Government, but are by ZamindArs ; 
they represent cases of leases whereby a person undertakes 
to reclaim waste, either at no assessment at all for the first 
year or years, or at favourable and gradually progressive 
rates, till the full rate being reached, the land becomes 
ordinary raiyatwAri or other, as the case may be. Why 
these should be distinguished as * tenures ’ 1 am at a loss to 
imagine* 

§ I. Tndm Tenures, 

InAm holdings have, to some extent, been described in 
the Section headed * The LiAm Commission ' (p. 78, ante). 

In this place it is necessary to notice that the inam giant 
[)er is a grant of kmd to be held revenue-free ; and it is 
an accident of subsequent occurrence, that an iiiAm is often 
charged with a pait jiajinent of revenue or favourable 
assessment. Where it was entirely rev(‘iiue-free it was a 
‘ sarvamAniyam.’ Where some revenue is paid to the State 
Treasury by the inAm-holder it is called a ' jodi ’ or quit- 
rent tenure. Only in the cose of grants to llralimaiis, 
called [?ro triyam, I understand that the land was not 
necessarily held by the grantee. Such grants in fact are 
assignments of revenue \ and whether the land was un- 
occupied, and wtis acquired with the grant, is a question of 
fact in each case. 

The Inam Commission, for convenience, dealt with shro- 
triyams, but only settled the revenue question, i. e. the title 
to the revenue, and the conditions of tenure ; rights in the 
land were left (in case of dispute) to the C’ivil Courts. 

An inAm holding may bo of a field only — or a village, or 
a tmet of several villages. Where the inAm lias been 
* enfranchised* there is, as above stated, a perfect title to the 
whole, freed of all conditions except the payment of the 
quit-rent. All irregularities in the title, liabilities to re- 
sumption, and demands for service, are cured and re- 
moved* Where the conditions ofiered were not accepted,- 

^ AgraliArams were proprietary are given to particular Brahman 
grantagi ven to a community of Brali- families : the term properly implies 
mans who might be of different sects a giant> to persons Nirho read the 
(see pp. 80, 119, ante), ^rotriyams V^as (Sruti), 
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the iaim remained, at any rate in theory, liable to the 
original restrictions and conditions of the tenure ; i.e. there 
was no power of alienation ; and there was the liability 
to resumption, in some cases, after expiry of a given num- 
ber of lives, or on failure of heirs male in the direct line ; 
Government could, moreover, resume for failure to perform 
the service-conditions \ of which failure Government was 
the sole judge. 

Section V. — Tenures on Waste Lands. 

Inside every village area, as already statoi, there is 
some unassessed waste, reserved for certain purposes, as 
sites of house and yard, channels, roads, burial-grounds, 
tank or well, cattle-stand, or threshing-floors. There may 
also be waste reserved as grazing-ground for village use. 
Besides this, there may l>e ‘culturable waste/ numku-H 
assessed but not yet assigned or occupied. Where these are 
only limited areas, they are usually let out for grazing till 
wanted, and if applied for are assigned as ordinary ‘ pattfi ’ 
lands, or given out on a reclaiming ‘cowlc ’ for a term ; or 
permission may be given to form a ‘ tope ’ (tdi)) or village 
plantation. Theoretically, and as far as rules go, available 
waste inside villages may be sold* in ten -acre blocks, not 
subject to land-revenue, but only to local cesscB and taxes. 
Practically, the sale of waste lands is only cairied out in 
places where there are still areas available outside the 
limits of surveyed villages ; and this happens chiefly in 
places like the Nflgirf and Shevarfii hills, or in the Waindd. 
For these latter there are special rules under which no 
upset price (except cost of demarcation) is demanded, but 
an annual assessment is fixed which may be redeemed 
at twenty-five years’ purchase. 

* Whert' the imlm was for * By auction to the highest bid- 
services which were, under prtisent d**r atjove an upiwd price fixed by 
idrcuinstances, such as could not rule (see Macicane, vol. i. Tenuraa. 

be utilized, enfranchisement was p. 126 , 
made compulsory. 
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§ a. Didnbutum of Estates of different Classes. 

In conclusion, the following table will give some idea of 
the distribution of the different classes of landed estates in 
Madras : — 


XATliKK OF liOLOINOa, 


I. ‘ Oroat ' Ztimin- f IndiviHihlo, i.e. 
diirifi’ (paying 1 (»iii»joct to 
than j primogonitunn 
K. 50,0001. (ordinary . . 

3. 'lairgo' Zamiu- ( 

dj'm'H ([laying 1 Indiviaildo . . 
inoro than j Ordinary . . 
It. 5000.) ( 

3. Small ZaniIndariH, nmtthds, &*«*. 

4. J<)int«propri<‘tary laalios j>ay* 
ing in (roinmojj. 

5. E«tati)a undor Oov<'rnni(‘ni 
inanugomont ronhMi. 

6. IlaiyatH [laying mon* than 

K. 100. 

7. ItaiyatH and all ainull ostaloH ^ 
paying hwa than U. 100. 

9. Estatt‘*holdors who huvo ro* 
<lo('inod the land«rovomio. 
to. I*urclm»orH of ' wiif<tn-laiuls ’ . . 


Number of 
£HtaU!«. 


Nuinlicr 
of Vil- 
Iurom. 


Groiiw urea 


.5 

9621 

6,067,834 

1 

269 

116,102 

53 

6497 

8,157,848 

67 

*343 

926.6^)4 

678 

3111 

2.563,484 

1081 

771 

22,842 

450 i 

>158 

199.610 

431067 

11,027 ■ 

2,903.546 

1 

3.491,130 

25*651 

16,181,131 

404,600 

30.526: 

7*981.555 

n 95 1 

929 j 

30,849 

5191 

139 

4759 

6481 

>5=1 

28,477 


Averuge 

of ouch. 

Average 1 
hUu of : 
ejK'li i 
estate i 
in .u-roK, , 

R. 

',84.135 

404.522 

59-929 

116,102 

! 

15.026 

10,649 

4 ^ 73 ' 

13.831 , 

1099 

3781 

61 

21 

649: 

443 

195 1 

i 67 

1 ; 

JO ' 

i ^ ’ 

; 

9 

19 

10 1 

17 


9 

42; 

44 


Section VI— Tenancies and Undkb-Tenanciks. 

As might bo expected under a raiyatwari system, where 
tenants are employed, they are mostly tenants-at-will ; and 
the District Manmls contain no instances of the perplexing 
undor-tonures, grades of tenant-right, or superior and in- 
ferior landlord rights, which we meet with in other pro- 
vinces. 

‘The system of tenancy,' says Dr. Macleane, ‘under 
(raiyatwfiri) landholders, is fully developed, registered 
raiyats sub-letting their lands and living on the difference. . 
. . In the districts on the East Coast, lands are rented out bv 
the landholders and others, for a nked annual payment in 
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money, or as metayers for a share in the produce, which is 
generally half. Ordinarily, dry and garden lands are rented 
for money, and irrigated lands for a sliare in the produce, 

‘ Except in large Zaminddris, where rights have grown 
up from long possession, private tenants, as a rule, are 
tenants-at-will, and the leases from year to year/ ‘ Legis- 
lation,' Dr. Macleane adds, ‘ is contemplated with a view to 
define and protect the rights of tenants under Zaminddrs, 
poligars, shrotriyamdars, indmddrs, and others who are 
landlords, and whose tenants are held entitled to the same 
protection that raiyats have under Government. The basis 
of the proposed legislation is to throw on tlio landlord the 
onus of proving a right to evict or enhance h 

Se( TioN VII. — South Canaka. 

Thougli South (.^anai’a (Kdnara or, more properly, Kdn- 
nada), and ilidabdr are in some respects similar, and by their 
local and climatic conditions were likely to develop similar 
land-tenures, the historical circumstances in wliich they 
have lM‘en placed, coupled with ceilain differences of popu- 
lation and government, have led to their l)eing difierent 
in the (‘iid. Tliey must, therefore, be separately dealt with. 

But both are extremely instructive in relation to other 
parts of India, l)ccaiise they furnish us with now examples 
of how land-t(mure.s are modified under the moulding force 
of local peculiarities of the country, and of the races who 
inhabit it, as well as of the ordinances made by successive 
Governments. 

South Canara represents the southern section of the 
country, which was made a separate district under the 
Madras Government ; while North Canara became a Bom- 
bay district in 1862, and was settled under that Government 
not very long ago'^. 

' voL i p. 137 . legally the landlord. But they 

In Ziimiudari iiaturally, may have the advantage of a fixed 

the actual land occupants (who tenure, and even a fixed rent, if they 
would iu ‘Government' villages bc^ can prove it (in caws of dispute) in 
the registered occupants and prac- a Court of law. 
tical proprietors', are in nftrae * On first annexation, the wlwU 
* tenants,' because the Zamindar ia of Kanara waa attached to the 
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Of South Canara we have not yet complete information. 
There is no Settlement; there is no District Manual 
Nevertheless, Munro^s minutes, Dr. Macleane’s notes, and 
other sources of information, are available. 

The reports repeat again and again that in these two 
countries private property in land existed where it did not 
elsewhere. 

In one sense this is perhaps true ; but I fail to see that 
the wargddr of Canara is really more otcner than the now 
barely surviving mirdsidArs in the Tamil country and other 
parts, once were. In both countries what attracts attention 
is that the owner or lan<llon1 class is essentially a caste 
that has conquered or colonized the country. It is a class, 
like this— starting with the a<lvantage8 of comparatively 
high cast(3 or birth, and wdth the natural superiority of 
strength and character wdiich brought them successfully 
through their struggle with the aboriginal inhabitants, or 
with the natural difficulties of the jungle, — that always 
appeal’s most vigorously claiming the laml us an in- 
heritance. It is the castes or clans of this description, 
who in RAjputAna, in the Panjab, and elsewhere, exhibit 
the passionate attachment to their ancestral acres that is 
everywhere noticed in histories and Settlement RejKyrts. 
The RAjput with his * bhum,' the Central Indian hereditary 
officer with his ‘ watan/ and PanjAb Jat with his 
ancestral acres, are the counterpart of the West Coast 
‘ mfilawargdAr,* or the AfalabAr ‘janmi’ as he has now 
become : they are, and always w^ero, every whit as much 
entitled to be called * proprietors " ; * private propertj" in 
land * is no mow peculiar to Canara or MalabAr, than it 
is to any of the places named. 

It may be concluded that, originally, there was an or- 
ganization under which certain leading castes and classes 
shared the interest in the land very much as can be 
historically traced in MalabAr. But inasmuch as a sue- 

Bombsy Presidency, but as early It was afterwards divided as stated 
as x8oo (vide the Fifth Beport) the in text, 
whole was transfenvd to Madras. 
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cession of Hindu (or mther Hinduized) princes i*eigned over 
the land for some centuries past, the fact tended, as it 
always does under the primitive forms of Dravidian-Hindu 
monarchy, to exalt the military or governing organization 
at the expense of the humbler cultivator. N^yaks and 
other colonists of the military castes who obtain the 
pc^tty ehiefships by conquest, satisfy the lesser membei’s 
of their own order, with special holdings of land ; while 
other castes, viz. the cultivators, (who under the earlier 
order of things, had equally a right in the soil whicli their 
ancestors had reclaimed from the jungle), are put down 
into the place of ‘tenants,* even tliough they may be 
to some extent privileged. It is not that Ktnne castes 
or races do not assimilate the idea of a right of pro- 
pirty ill land and that others do; — it is not that the 
T(‘lugu pe()))le or the Central Indian Gonds or the llengal 
raiyats had (naturally) no idea of j>roperty in land and 
claimed none, while tlie conquerors who now people Canara 
and ilalab^ir had: the smallest insight below the surface 
will show that a sense of ownership was ecjually strong in all. 
But, with pride of origin, strength, and success in coiKjuest 
or occupation, the idea of juxiperty is developed and n^alized 
on a new basis. ‘ Inheritance * becomes the leading prin- 
ciple of the coiKjueror’s right, as ‘ first clearing ’ was of the 
older right. Moreover, thougli originally the conqmTing 
caste took the position of rulers, or at least, the oflicial 
charge of districts, yet it constantly happens that when, 
under dynastic changes, tlie states break up, the descendants 
of the old rulers ai*e able to preserve sojae relics of their 
former position, as the virtual landlords of fj*agments of 
their original dominion. This we shall see clearly cxem- 
plifiod in Malabar; and it is no less noticealile in Oudh, 
and iudee<l, wherever ruling families have become broken 
up or divided. The territorial rule disappears, and a land- 
lord claim takes its place. The humbler classes, on the 
other hand, never having held a ruling position, must sub- 
mit to such terms as the powder of the new State imposes ; 
if, from attachment to 4heir home, they bear hardship 
VOL. HI. L 
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i*atber than abandon the land, ancestral landholding be* 
comes a burden rather than a privilege. And then it is 
we hear said: ‘There is no private property in land in 
these districts ’ ; ‘ the claims to he owner of every acre 
in his dominions, and the raiyats are mere tenants/ and 
so foiih. It is good fortune and bad fortune, high caste 
and low caste (i. e. belonging to a military or ruling race, 
or to a humbler cultivating tribe), that have made the dif- 
ference, as regards ‘ property in land/ between the Teliigu 
raiyat and the West Coast ‘proprietor/ and nothing what- 
ever in the nature of things, or in the real sentiment of the 
people as regards right. 

Canara owes much to its peculiar conformation. With 
the exception of one local division or * mfigand * (HannAr), 
which is situated on the plateau, the whole district lies 
along the coast, between the sea and the lofty ‘gluits* 
clothed witli evergreen forest. This country is undulating, 
composed of laterite ridges intersected by the deop-soiled 
valleys of the streams coming down from the hills, and by 
estuaries running in from the sea: cultivation is here very 
richb Beyond this, there are valleys running farther into 
the hills, and a tract of table-land above, on which some 
kinds of grain (but not wheat) as well as rice and sugar- 
cane, can be grown. Above, rise the main slopes of the 
ghkiM with dense evergreen forest on the ridges. On the 
other side of this barrier is the hilly country of the 
‘ baUghat,’ which gradually becomes drier and more barren 
as it falls to the general level of the Dakhan. 

The early history of Canara is not easily traced. It is 
really only the northern portion of the country and that 
alK)ve the ghat, which is ‘ Kfinnada,’ where Canarese is 
spoken. The ‘pay in-ghat^ is properly ‘Tuluva’ ; and the 
southern portion assimilates with Malabdr, where Malaydlam 
is spoken. It seems to have been occupied jsmciently, both 
by Brahmans, and by a military caste called Nadavar in the 

* Laud known as * bail * when two crops ; * bettu * i« land depen- 
irrlgaU^d or yielding thrw crops. dent on the abundant rainfall only 
*ixugal ' is irrigated land yielding anC yielding one crop. 
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north, and Bunt in the south. The latter correspond with 
the NSyar caste in Malab&r, though without any connection 
that I am aware of j — for the N^yai*s are very exclusive and 
lose caste should they go to reside further north than the 
Chandragirf river in the south of South Canara. Colonists 
of this class, having reduced the aboriginal population to 
serfdom, claimed for themselves the property in the soil, 
and divided the land according to their relative place in 
the organization which they contrived. But the country 
was not favourable to the aggregation of cultivation in 
the form of villages ; this was pai't-ly owing to the hilly 
nature of the countr}', and partly owing to the paucity 
of plough-cattle. Separate plots, therefore, arc occupied, 
and the houses are scattered about upon them. A man’s 
(or rather a family) holding may consist of a number 
of such plots ; and when, in later days, a central rule 
was organized, and lands were recorded in State Registers, 
as many plots as appeared on one leaf (or (rarg) of the 
accounts^, being hold l)y the same family, formed a sort of 
unit-group, and each hohling got to be spoken of as a 
‘warg^: the holder was called, in revenue language, the 
* wargdfir ’ or ‘ mulawargddr ’ (original or hereditary holder). 
For administrative purposes, a number of hamlets or hold- 
ings were further united under one local accountant and 
called ‘tarf’ or ‘magand.’ A similar aggregation was also 
effected (for Government purposes) in Malabar, where it 
constitutes the modern Amisham. In either case it was 
probably suggested by, or is connected 'with, the earlier 
Dravidian grouping, which had relation to tribal sections 
or clan groups. 

South Canara, in fact (along with Malabdr), gives us one 
of the interesting cases -where ‘ villages,’ as we understand 
the term in India, did not exist. Instead, separate plots are 
broken up (or perhaps were once tribally allotted) for 
cultivation, and the family house is placed on one of the 
plots. There is no aggregation of residences in one place, 
walled or un walled, no staff of village servants and ariizans, 

^ This is the Sanskrit ‘ Varga,’ or possibly the Arabic ‘ Warq,’ a leaf. 
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and no headman, because the father of each family is his own 
headman : for common affairs, these heads met together in 
council. In this wo recognize the old Dra vidian plan (also 
followed among the Kolarian tribes) whereby the villages, 
or, as on the West Coast, the family plots, were aggregated 
into unions (the ‘ parhfi * of the Chutiyd Nagpur States), and 
managed by councils. The Kolarians had no government 
above this ; the Dravidians, as we know, adopk^l a central 
government in addition. It is thus possible that the 
aggregation of the family holdings into the ‘ uru * or 
‘grAina* now known, and the further gi-ouping into 
‘mfigan<;,’ may really originate in old Dravidian customs. 
But the appointment of a ‘ village ' headman and of the 
accountant, are certainly later institutions, as indicated 
by the foreign titles and non-hereditary character of the 
offices. I am informed that the original term for the 
family aggregate of dwellings, — consisting of the houses 
occupied by the menil>ers, with a few humbler abodes for 
servants and artizans, — is ‘tara,’ a word meaning * street* 
or hamlet h 

But to return to the history of Canara. The Pandyan 
dynasty held the. overlordship for a time ; but as far Imck 
as 1336 A. D., the Vijayanagar kings obtained the rule. 
Their empire lasted till beyond the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the Bedniir kings took the Southern coun- 
try, and the Ikkeii Rfijfis hehl Tuluva further north. 

In 1763 Haidar ’Ali overran Canara; and it became 

British in 1799''*. In the disturbances which followed 

the Mysore conquest of 17^3, and the wars with the 
British, the country was overrun by the Coorgs, and by 
various local chiefs and poligars, as mentioned l)y 
Munro The local landowners suffered considerably, 
and were reduced in some cases to tlio condition of 
labourers. The Vijayanagar kings, in their palmj^ days, 
appear to have been moderate rulers — a fact which may bo 

^ Comparo tho Tamil * teru ’ and ’'Not 1791, as stated in the 

Telugu it is said that Intjm'ial Gastttar, See 

there whs an archaic Canarese Fiffh vol, ii. p. 483, 

word teravu, now disused. ■^‘Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 57. 
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asserted with every probability of truth when we find 
that a regular revenue-settlement was made. At first the 
simple rule was that whatever quantity of rice it took to 
sow a field, a similar quantity of the outturn was the State 
share. The revenue of one ‘ katti ' of land (i.e. an area 
which one katti would sow) was one katti. But in the 
fourteenth century (between 1334-1347) Harilmr IWyfi, 
of Vijayanagar, had ma<le a Settlement upon principles laid 
down in ‘the Shastra,’ which supposed the produce of 
land to be, in proportion to the sc^ed used for sowing, 
as 12 : I. Taking therefore a customary area of land 
which required two-and-a-half kattis to sow, the yield 
would 1)0 thirty kattis^ of paddy (unhusked rice): the 
<li vision was made thus ; — 

5 to liil>our and cultivation . . . 15 

I to tlu' laiid-owiu r . . . . 7I 

] to tin? 8tnti‘ ...... 7I 

30 

And, as a pious king would give part of his revonuo to the 
supjKu t of temples (dovasthana) and part to Brahmans, the 
7i katti share of the State was taken, 5 by the king and 
2i to tlieso pious uses. 

The. register of tliis Settlement is spoken of as the bijwAr, 
or register of land according to the seed (bij) required to 
BOW it. ‘ This ancient assessment,’ says Munro, ‘ is still 
written, not only in the general accounts of districts but 
in those of every individual landholder.* All subsequent 
additions were regarded as oppressive exactions. The 
original assessment, wdth certain rates on cocoa-nut an<l 
fruit-trees (added up to 1660 a. i>.) was called the * reklui ’ or 
standard assessment. 

The karnams (locally called sh^nabhogam) not only wrote 
up registers of the public revenue, but noted all transfers 

* The kfitti wa« 3200 rupccM in nfwliich tholcav^N* werema^io) havts 

weight. now diHupj>care<l. A cxiriouf* ac- 

* By ‘district* Munro always count of them i.s to he found in 
mt^ans subdivision, taluka, or otlicr the (Bombay) Sdiknwni Report of 
hx^tl area. But all these ‘ b^ck North Canara. 

books * (so called from the material 
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of land, and made copies of their books. Though many 
were destroyed in the Mysore troubles, enough were be- 
lieved to remain in Munro’s time, ‘ to furnish a complete 
abstract of the land-rent (revenue) during a period of more 
than four hundred years.’ 

The assessment was, of course, largely increased both by 
the Bedndrand the subsequent Mysore Governments. The 
money-rate was called ‘shist,* and the increments the 
‘shAmil.’ When the district came under British Settle- 
ment, Munro did not propose, at first, to reduce the assess- 
ments very much below the Mysore standard But this 
would not work. In 1 819 a revision was made, resulting 
in what is known as the ‘ tharAo * assessment \ It was 
also called sarAsari or average, because the assessment was 
based upon the average collections of the yearn since 
British occupation. This was, on the whole, a considerable 
reduction on the shist and shAmil, though it is not meant 
that there was a reduction in each individual assessment. 

There have been, however, further reductions necessary, 
which are aiTanged in a series of * remissions,’ pending a 
Settlement. Most of the estates, in the now prosperous 
state of the district, are * bharti',’ i. e. pay the full * tharAo ’ 
assessment; a few are ‘kam-bharti’ or reduced. The re- 
duction of assessments in special cases, was arranged for in 
various ways. Holdings that required what we should 
now call a progressive assessment were called vaida (or 
wayada = promising) They paid by increasing rates till 
they became ‘ bhartI,’ i. 0. attained the full assessment. 
‘Vaida pattAs * are still sometimes given for waste land. 
Other reduced holdings are knowm as ‘ board-sifArish ’ 
(favoured by the Board of Kevenue), i. e. estates disadvan- 
tageously situated, which cannot be expected to pay in full : 
and ‘ tank! ’ estates, which are uncertain and are settled 
annually. 

* Arlnithnot, vol. i. p. 65, detormining.’ 

* Oalled *Tarow* or ‘Tharow/ * Macloaiie, vol. i. vXccnd-RerefiKe Co/- 

Wilson gives it as a Hindi and lection}^ p. 136. 

Mardthl word moaiilng ^fixing or 
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§ !• Forms of Tenure. 

The mfilawargd&rs, recognized as landlords of the hold- 
ings, have tenants of two classes. The first, whose position 
appears to be exactly that of cultivators who were ori- 
ginally owners (or in a practically similar position), have 
now become ‘miilgdni* tenants. They have a perpe- 
tual and indefeasible right to occupy the land, so long as 
they pay the rent, which is sometimes nominal In the 
case of this tenure we find instances of the tenant paying 
a year’s * rent * in advance, and deducting a proportion of 
tho produce, as interest on the advance, which is something 
like what happens under the kdiiam tenure of Malab&r. 
The second class is the ^chaligeni^* or tenant-at-will; 
apparently the tenure does not differ from that of the 
paik^sht of Upper India or the parakudi of the Tamil 
country. It may be added that the warg or holding has a 
portion of waste attached to it ; and cultivation in this 
waste is not subject to an increased assessment, as it would 
be in a formally surveyed raiyatwdri tenure ^ 


Section Vni. — M alahAk. 

The district of Malabau will always have singular at- 
tractions for the student of Indian land-tenures ; it pre- 


* It was 8»pjy)s*Hl at one time 
that nitiiawargdars ha<l 

a j)ro]>ri* tary riiL^ht in 
th*‘ir wargs, f‘v*^ry j*art 

of the forest-land must be included 
in some warg or group of wargs 
and belong to «onie one ; and that 
the State etmld not interh‘re to 
rest‘rve certain areas of land as 
State forest for the public b«>uefH. 
In all other provinces, howi‘ver, 
whc'ro then* is a largo ar€?a of 
* waste ’ in exc<.*ss of th«ii actual 
holdings, and of what is needed in 
proximity to tliese holdings, for 
pasturage, w(x>d-cuttiiig, or gather- 
ing of leaves for manure and f<»d- 
der, government lias an undoubted 
claim to the * suri>lus ’ waste and 
may Uike it under management. 
There is nothing in the history of 


the miilnwargdilrs to give them 
any claim different to that of 
other hindl«>rdH. The Nimhfnt who 
desires to pursue the subject may 
refer to the judgments in the 
C'aiuira Forest) case, In<L Law 
JieiwrtH, III, Bombay Hifrim, pp. 
452- 785. Tlie case relate<| to North 
Canara ; but there is a great deid 
of information about tho toiiuroH. 
The question wa.s there conijdi- 
cated hy the fa<d that temporary 
cultivation, called ^kuinri/ was 
practiscHl, and that the rules or the 
custom recognized a certain right 
to thi.s, which might be held to 
imply a prescriptive right in the 
forest itself. Tlie right of Govern- 
ment was nevertheless rf:»oognized 
by the decision. 
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sents an unique history of landholding customs, the result 
of a colonization by separate tribes, each 'with its own rival 
interests, and the absence at first, of a central government. 
The peculiarities of development which afterwards followed, 
are to be traced, partly to the physical features of the 
country, but chiefly to the characteristics of the tribes, and 
the peculiar circumstances of their government. It further 
presents to us a curious modern process of landlord develop- 
ment> in which local and historical conditions no doubt had 
their part, but which was still more due to the influence of 
European ideas embodied in western tenns, — ideas which 
unfortunately, according to the lights of those days, were 
accepted as the only ones applicable to the facts. 

§ I. Features of the Country. 

A largo part of the cultivation consists of rice in valleys 
between wooded hills. Orchards also abound and form 
a definite class of lands for revenue-assessment. Carda- 
mom cultivation is practised only in clearings in the dense 
forest. Pepper is also largely grown. As might bo ex- 
pected, forest-clearing for temporary cultivation (Kunieri 
or Kurnri in Canara) is common ; and in these clearings, 
P'wmrrn or jungle-rice is the chief product. On the bare 
uplands where there is no forest, ‘ miscellaneous ' culti- 
vation (as the Reports class it) is sometimes undcTtakeii, 
and consists of modan or hill-rice and ell it or ‘til’ .seed 
(Sesamim). 

Malabar is, at the time I am writing, under Settlement 
and survey. It has had a singularly unfortunate history as 
regards its revenue-administration ; but in the end the 
assessments, which at first were badly arranged and with- 
out system, became easy, under the influence of a gradual 
rise in prices and general prosperity, aided by the bounty 
of a naturally fertile and abundantly- watered soil, and the 
profits of pepper, cardamoms, and cassia. 

The difficulty of dealing with Malabfii* tenures consists 
in this : tlmt for a long time the subject was never studied 
in the light of actual facts, and w^th the aid of ancient 
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deeds (which exist) and a proper reference to ancient tradi- 
tions, a skilful use of which might have detached valu- 
able elements from the mass of mythical dross in which 
they are enclosed. If we look to the early Reports ' we 
shall find them dealing with the kuuires in a singular 
method, or perhaps I should rather say, in a method, con- 
genial to writers of that time, when the early history of 
institutions and the methods of investigating them — which 
are the products of the most recent times — were unknown, 
and wlien everything was looked at from an English law, 
or ‘ lord-of-the-manor ’ point of view. 

When Malabar first came under observation, the facts 
were tliese. At a comparatively recdit period the Mysore 
Sultan had con^ju a-ed the country, dispersing the chiefs of 
the military or Nayar caste, who had fonnerly held the 
country as rulers over separate estates or territories. Some 
of these had since returned, ami still retained, in a few 
places, a rule slap over territorial estates. But in most 
instances the principle we have so often noticed came into 
oj)eratiun. The rule was lost, but the chief families clung 
to the land, or pai'i of it, as landlords. A number of 
Brahman and Nayar caste-men w^ere found in possession of 
tracts of country, calling themselves * janmis,’ and claiming 
to l>e, in fact, absolute landlonls. Under them were found 
humbler landholders of the same caste, but apparently only 
privileged tenants : they acknowledged the ‘janmi' as in 
some sense their superior ; but in many, if not in most 
cases, they had made money a<lvances to their ‘ lords,' and 


* T}icn* h a report of llie Joint 
Commission appointod in 1792-3, 
which is very curious. The Fifth 
h\)n/rt has a considerable noti<'e of 
Malalnir. of which mention will 
presently made. Munn» wrote 
in 1817 •■^orno valuahle minutes re- 
produced in Arhuthnot, vol. L p. 
167. A number of valuable and 
curious notes are in Macleane, but 
scattered and unarranged. (Vol. i. 
liishry (p, 114 note and p. 128 -, 
also TenunHj pp. 114, 117, ii8,^ind 
in vol. ii. p. 99'. But Mr. Logan 


has collected wiili great care a 
vast muss of information in his 
invalual>b‘> Ihsirkt Mmuml (2 vo|«. 
(ioverninent Press, Madras, 1887). 
I’nbirtunately Mr. Logan has com- 
mits liiniwlf toa fM^culiar theory 
of tenures, wliich almost wholly 
dejiemls on a pe<;uliar intorx»reta“ 
tioaof brt;al terms, giving tliern a 
meaning which, 1 fear, 1 must say, 
on the best authority, the language 
will not hear. I shall, however, state 
Mr. L<igan's view in the text, and 
also the reasorns for doubting it. 
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SO were not paying any rent, or only a very reduced rent, 
because the interest on the money covered the whole or 
part of the rent- or grain-share. 

It is quite certain from the historical evidence, that this 
proprietary-claim on the part of the Ndyars was a com- 
paratively recent matter. Nevertheless, if we turn to the 
Reports printed in the Appendix No. »3 to the second 
(Madras) volume of the Fifth Report^ we shall see it taken 
for granted, without the smallest question, that ^ almost the 
whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and uncultivated, 
is private property and held by “jemnum (janmam) right, 
which conveys full absolute property in the soil. ... We 
find the land occupied by a set of men who have had pos- 
session time out of mind,* The only attempt to argue this 
question is based on tho further assertion that ‘ We found 
that they (tho janmia) have enjoyed a landlord’s rent, that 
they have pledged it for large sums, which tliey borrowed 
on the security of tho land, and that it has been taken as 
good security ; so that at this day a very large sum is due 
to creditors to whom the land is mortgaged. Had the 
creditors ever doubted the validity of the jemnum (janmam) 
title or imagined that Government would have called it in 
question, it is not probable that they would have risked 
their money on so precarious a security.’ 

No attempt is made to inquire how these pei'sons 
became ‘ absolute* proprietors, nor is it considered who the 
so-called mortgagees were : ignoring the significant fact 
that they also were Ndyars of lo^wer degree, who were in- 
terested in upholding their superiors, partly from personal 
motives and partly from feudal feeling. Moreover, the 
idea of the sub-tenures being ‘ mortgages,’ i, e. that money 
was advanced aa a matter of business or commerce, relying 
on a known * valuable security,’ was a pure assumption. 

Practically, no doubt, when our rule began, the ‘ janmis’ 
had by pi*escription, a sufiicient title to make it equitable 
for Government to acknowledge their pretensions — without 
allowing them large areas of waste beyond their reasonable 
requirements. I do not doubt ^o, that practicaBy the 
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kfinakkiran or mortgagees were, or had I)ecome, a sort of 
privileged sub-proprietors, or hereditary tenants with cer- 
tain rights added, which, for want of a better term, we 
now call those of a mortgagee. But all this throws no 
light on the origin of the tenure, which is historically 
interesting, and has given rise to an idea that ‘private 
property* was something quite exceptional in Malabdr; 
whereas, in fact, the ‘janmis* became proprietors exactly 
as any other once ruling, but subsequently reduced, race 
did. They were at first local chieftains, and then, on the 
break-up of their power, members of the caste took or 
retained possession of, what they could ; coming down, under 
the stress of circumstances, from the position of ruler to 
that of landlords of smaller or larger holdings, exactly as 
we can see in Oudh or Northern India generally. 

It is very important to notice that the use of the term 
‘ janman’ (or janmi for the holder) is quite modern. It cannot 
be traced back before the end of Uic sixteenth century, 
when Muhammadan institutions were already w’cll known 
in Southern India \ The adoption of a Sanskrit word by 
Dravidians is quite natural ; and it is, of course, posdhle 
that when, at a later period, the Ndyars seized upon lands 
as landlords, they may have desired to use a term iniplying 
‘ birthright ’ or inheritance — in which case they would have 
been following the universal custom of military and con- 
quering landowners, who, as we have seen, always speak of 
their rights, not as by votKjved or but as their 

‘ birthright * — bapotfi, niMs, wirsa, wfirisi, &c. But, on 
the other hand, ‘ janinam * in Sanskrit does not mean 
‘ birthright,’ but only ‘ birth ’ ; and ‘ janml * (for the jtCTson) 
is a term of no language at all. Mr. Thompson has sug- 
gested, and to my mind with great probability, that really 
they only corrupted the common land-terra of the Muham- 
madans — zamin (as in zaminddr). In a Hindi dialect this 
would become jamin, and the ‘janmi’ may be merely the 
same as ‘ zaminddr * = landholder. It is certainly curious 


* See Hr. A. B. Thompson's paper in the Maiabdr Law Beparta, rol. i. 
(*887), p. 83. • 
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that the term should not have been in use before a period 
at which the conversion of the old Hindu chiefs, under 
Muhammadan rule, into Zamiwhirs^ had become familiar 
in the country. In Ooorg, the military class now claim 
the land in exactly the same way, calling their tenures 
by the term * jamma,* which is (linguistically) a barbarism^ 
and may either have a supposed Sanskrit derivation, or 
bo also a corruption of ‘ zamin/ 


§ 3. Ea/liy Hidovy of Malahdi\ 

I must pass over the oajly myth, that the west coast was 
miraculously reclaimed from the sea and gifted to Brah- 
mans. Parasu Ildma (the partizan of the Brahmans) 
was instnicted to throw his mace i.r battle-axe as far as he 
could, and so caused the whole of the west coast from 
about Nfisik down to Cochin to emerge from the sea. This 
country was called Client, of which the Sanskrit writers 
made KtVa-h^'* It was divided into four sections; two 
(Tulurfijyam and Kiipardjyam) formed (^^anara, and two 
(Keralarajyam and Miishikar^jyam) formed Malabar and 
Travancore. Naturally all the accounts, like the Keralol- 
patti (= ‘origin of Kerala*) ai’e Erah manic writings, and 
their ol)jcct was to glorify the Brahmans ; but this tradi- 
tion may have some naturalistic explanation, only that 
we must leave such inquiries out of question in a work 
like this. 

But it seems evident that from early times, a body of 
some military caste of Dravidian origin, called N<lyars\ had 


* The Niiyars, says Dr. Madcano, 
irwro originally suako-worshippors 
(Dravidian) and pradist'd polyaii- 
diy. They still attest thoir war- 
like origin by tho oinployinont of 
woapons of war in domestic and re- 
ligious corenioiiios ; by thoir living 
in fonctni or fortified gardens (the 
quillom or kolgum of the Reports'!; 
and having in the ‘ tara ' or village 
gymnasia \^or kahlri) wherein the 
youth may be trained to the use 
of arms. Tliey art> also remarkable 
for the custom tliat the inheritance 


goes not to the son but to the 
sister’s son, because the mother, 
taking for lierself what might 
alnuKst be called a temporary hus- 
band from the Bralinian or other 
superior caste, tlie father goes for 
nothing ; the descent is counted 
from the mother. See Jnd. Lau) 
VII. Madras Series, p. 3. 
(Full Bench.) 

This custom of inheritance is 
called Marumakka-taynm or the 
* nephew’s* (marumakkal; ‘ portion * 
(tAyafti), 
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attainod a prominent place in Malab&r and also Brahmans, 
besides other tribes. The original inhabitants appear to 
have been Kurumbars, a pastoral people, who were quickly 
displaced by the new settlers^, I cannot attempt to fix 
the order of arrival, but we find cloai*ly': (i) Brahman ; 
(z) Ndyar; (3) Tiyar (= islander), people who had come 
from the South, bringing with them the invaluable cocoa- 
nut tree ; (4) VelMlar, an agricultural tribe from the Tamil 
country. All those formed their own settlements in 
families, as already described. The N^iyar groups were 
called tara, the Brahman grdmam^ the Tiyar and other 
foreigners chch^L 

It is to be borne in mind that we have an eminently 
Dravidiau country to deal with, but one to which Aryan 
ideas had early penetrated; and we know, from evidence 
all over India, liow readily the Dravidian ami the Aryan 
institutions united, and how the Dravidian cliiefs became 
Hinduizt*d and considered themselves as ‘ Kshatriya/ even 
though the Brahmans classed them as ‘ Sudra ’ because of 
their origin^. 

It is remarkable that no one, as far as I am aware, has sought 
to n‘fer the undoubted original organization of Malabar to 
the universal Dravidian (and Kolarian) model, with which it 
exactly agrees. Jsow we find in Malabar that — in the al>senco 
of large villages — the small handiits or family settlements 
were grouped into some form that did duty for the village of 
other pai*ts, and was called tara, cbdri, &c. As usual with 
Dravidians, the elders of the family (or unit-group, called 
the taravdd) managed the affairs, and the managing elders 
were called ^karanavar’V The Brahmans had their similar 
assembly, called ‘ sabhayogam.' But for affairs of a more 
general character, the tarns, &c., were united into larger 
unions called ‘ ndd ’ (the parhii of other parts) ; and for the 
affairs of this union a larger council, called ‘ kuttam/ met. 

* From whoriee it carno to pa«s, sold with the land on which they 
that slav'ts on land a uni- worked. />, Af . I. p, 1 49. 

versal institution, and that in * Z). if. Malabiir, I. p. 116. 

Malabar, until the passing of Act V. * Id, p. r3£. 

of 1843, slaves were bought and 
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It was at a later period, when a centralized government and 
military rule were introduced, that a division not corre- 
sponding with the tara, gramam, or ch<5ri, was introduced^ 
This was called * desam * ; and the chief of the desam was 
the desavAli. We have thus originally, in Malabiir, the old 
Dravidian organization in a most unmistakeable form. 

The Brahmanic histories, true to their own theory, make 
out that the land all belonged originally to the Brahmans. 
But inasmuch as military duty, police, and executive 
rule, are foreign to the Brahman life, we always find that 
the Kshatriya ruler — from a RajA down to the ‘ lords of 
towns* (desmukh, &c.), are an essential part of tlie system ; 
and accorilingly we find the Brahmanic history assigning 
the ruling and protecting duties to the N^tyars (as repre- 
senting the Kshatriya element). The Kt^alolpatti records 
the tradition that Pai’asu RAma gave tlie NAyai*s the execu- 
tive power (//f., nhe eye, the hand, and the giving of 
orders so as to prevent rights from being curtailed or 
suffered to fall into disuse*^. This clearly means that they 
rose to liold the executive power. But whether from jea- 
lousy among themselves, or from the comparatively equal 
power of the other castes, no local cliief was allowed to 
elevate himself into a general ruler or sovereign. At first, 
wo learn, the country l>eing allotted into sixty-four ndds 
or * unions,’ the NAyars of ten-and-a-h^ilf nAds furnished 
a force for military and executive duty. An elected council 
of four managed the whole, acting for twelve years. 

This sort of republican rule, however, failed to give 
satisfaction. We find that after a time, Brahmans wore 
sent to the noighbouiing kingdoms to look for a ruler; 
and for a long time the curious featm*o is presented of a 
chosen king ruling for twelve years only (if he lived so 
long), and then retiring. It was at a later time that the 
kmg became permanent. 

* Thua the Calicut ndd oontamod and seven ty>two tara, 

» D.M. 1 , p. 133. 
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§ 3. The Land-Revenue in MalaMr. 

There is no doubt whatever that these kings (first called 
Kon or Shepherd, and later Perumftl), received a share in 
the produce for their revenue — which was a w’^ell-known 
plan among the Dravidians, as among the Aryans, But it 
was not the earliest Dravidian idea ; we know from other 
parts (see Voh I. pp. 264, 576) that in every village (in those 
parts there were villages) the Dravidian method was 
peculiar. Certain allotments of land were made in each 
village — one for the village ofticers and for the village 
founders, one for the priest and religious woi'ship, and one 
for the king or the king's grantee h The nature of the 
country in Malabiir would notallow of this plan in tlie same 
form ; but wo find it carried out in practice in another 
way ; as there were temple lands, lands for the chief, and 
for llie functionaries. It was (|uiti‘ pos8il>le, therefore, to find 
a ruler or a chief taking no land-revenue in the shape of a 
general grain-share, but content with tluj produce of his 
special allotments all over the temtory. But in Malab^tr, as 
elsewhere, it is (|uite certain that so long as there was a 
king or overU>rd, he levied the grain-share as well, and 
there is mention of it in ancient deeds. 

But, to anticipate for a moment ; when the rule of a 
supreme overlord broke up (a.i>. H25). and the country was 
divided among a number of smaller chieftains, we cease to 
hear of the revenue-shares ; as the potty lords would not, of 
course, take revenue one from the other, but doul>tleHs lived 
on the produce of their own territory and of the rents 
of their family estates. When the chiefs were overthrown 
by the Mysore conquest, and afterwards regained their place 
as a sort of local Zaininddrs, and had to pay revenue, 
those who retained lands or acquired them as ‘ landlords 
from time immemorial,’ having paid no revenue under 

* In Coorg we al**o find mention "way when theni was a general over- 
of thest5 ‘ paniiiya ’ or royal farms— lord, he took a revenue besides the 
cultivated by s<*rfs. They were produce of the royal lands, and 
nothing more than tli© Dravidian when there was not, the chiefs 

‘ majhas' lands of ChutiyA N^g- (holders of jamma land as it was 
pur. And exactly in the ^me called) paid nothing. 
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their former organization, naturally claimed that, until the 
Mysorean conquest, they had not paid land-revenue. Hence 
the idea at one time prevailed that land-revenue was un- 
known in MalabAr. 

Under no Hindu system does one chief take revenue 
from another: only the conqueror of them all will exact 
a general tribute. 

§ 4. Cessation of a Central Rule, 

In the District Mamial will be found an account of the 
various kings that reigned. In the end, as might be 
expected, one of the temporary sovereigns located him- 
self permanently; but the course of events was curiously 
interrupted by the fact that early in the ninth century a.d. 
the Perumdl named CheraiiiAn, became a Mussulman, and 
determining on a pilgrimage to Arabia, he gave up his 
domain (a.d. ^^25), and divided out the country among a 
number of Niyar claimants who tlien became separate chief- 
tainsb But there were multitudes of smaller Nfiyar caste- 
men not able to get domains, but holding lands and c<{ually 
proud of their military caste (wdnch w^as as good as that 
of their chiefs). It seems to have been the fact that the 
greater chiefs were always kept in awe by the iiad assemb- 
lies (kuttam) of tlioir aiste-nien, and we find in the deeds, — 
both of the times of the pernradl rulers, and after that, — 
allusions to a * council of six hundred which had a power 
of control. 

§ jj. The Mysore Conquest, 

When the Mj^-sorean conquest took place in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century (1766 a.d.), the Sultan made the 

' Tlio last was ChonS- Calicut A/ss/ror//. Of (he latter 

limn: th<' Joint Conmusaiom*rs of Uri made good use that ho 

1793 in their Koport (rt*printed nt caned hiinsrlf out tin* State of 
Fort Bt. Georgia Gnzeth> Press, i86a\ Calicut ainl was the founder of tlie 
call him, I think, Shoo Rain : a Zatnorin ,Sainudris*(K*ean King), 
curious story is told of him. As Only two of tln^ greater overlords 
ho was heaving, and had distributed hchuu long to have survived ; — the 
his dominions, a person called 'Uri ' Kolatinri Ihlja of the north and 
(ambitious though only a oowlierd) the Zamoriii of the south, 
asked for a shan\ The prince had * Sec i>. M, I. p. 132. 
nothing to give but the town of 
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surviving N4y»r overlords his * Zaminddrs ’ (though not, 
that I am aware of, by that name), and then they began to 
oppress the people — in fact, they descended (as usual) from 
the place of rulers, to being land-managers and exactors of 
rents. It is to this period that we must assign the definite 
soO-rights claimed by the so-called ‘ Janmis.* 


§ 6. The so-called Mortgagees or Kdnam Holders, 

It may bo asked what became of the smaller Ndyars? 
It is certain that a number of them held lands under the 
greater men as a sort of privileged tenant. But in most 
cases they acquired a hold on the land — indicated by the 
term kAnam= property or possession, which has been as- 
sumed to be a kind of mortgage. The details of this I will 
reserve for the present ; but it will be sufficient to indi- 
cate generally that they made money advances, and of 
coui*8e paid no rent, or only a paii of the rent, because 
the interest due on the money covered the remainder. 

There is no evidence whatever of the antiquity of this 
institution of the kfinakk^rar, or k^inamdArs (as the Re- 
ports call them). The occurrence of the word kdnam in 
one of tlio old deeds (about the ninth century) does not prove 
anything at all, except the use of the word to moan 
* property or possession ’ (as Dr. Gundert, the best authority 
on the subject, gives it). The ‘ mortgage,’ as w’o shall see, 
deserves the tenn ‘ property,’ because really the land was 
made over in a very extended sense to the holder; the 
mortgage could not be redeemed except at cei^tain periods 
and on certain terms. The whole system seems to me to be 
quite clearly connected with the feudal organization, or 
the feudal spirit existing in the Ndyar caste. Indeed 
I find the Chief Commissioner of Coorg (which is closely 
connected with Malabdr) in a note of i8th May, 1885^ 
describing the ‘ mortgage ’ holdings as purely a matter of 
feudal relation. He says : — 

* Printed in the {Rewnue) Q'oceeding» of the Chief Ooxnmifisioner of 
Coorg. 

VOL. ni. 


M 
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* The NAyar chieftaias, if their territories were large, seem 
to have sometimes granted away their rights and powers over 
certain tracts to subordinate chiefs or captains of the NAyar 
inilitia» to be held by the latter in military subordination. The 
main body of the NAyars were content to get household or 
family allotments in leiise from the chiefs and captains to 
whom they chose to attach themselves ; they gave the chief 
a fee called kAnam or kanike in token of allegiance, on receiv- 
ing the allotment.’ . . . *In order to secure their independence, 
these militaiy NAyars asserted the power of demanding back 
the fee, relinquishing the land allotted, and of thereafter 
attaching themselves to another chief or captain. But it seems 
probable that the chief had at this time no power to take away 
the allotment or terminate the lease so long as service was 
duly rendered. This was apparently the original form of the 
kAnam or kanike tenure. The bulk of the occupied land held 
by NAyar chiefhiins was granted away on this tenure ; the 
rest was the private demesne of the chief, which he cultivated 
through low-caste serfs or slaves, or leased ... to ordinary 
rent-j)aying tenants of the non-military classes called pAttam- 
ki'ir. The Bmhmans collected the produce or rents of part of 
their lands through slaves and tenants, the re^st they also found 
it necessary to gi*ant to the fighting men on kanam tenure for 
their own safeguard and protection.’ 

§ 7. Orcncth of the Janmi Title. 

The whole process of the growth of landlord right then 
reduces itself to an evolutionary process, which Ls in all 
essentials the same as that which has taken place in other 
parts of India. The Dravidian. adopting Arj^an ideas, and 
perhaps, in return, suggesting his own ideas to the Aryan 
— establishes a kingdom in which the rulers and chiefs 
are military caste-men, the advisers Brahmans. The 
inferior castes who are above the status of slaves or serfs 
are first settled in their own localities, holding undisturbed 
(as proprietors, if it please us so to say) the cultivated 
plots which they cleared from the jungle, but paying a 
part of the produce to the king, or to some local chief 
or immediate overlord. As long as there is a powerful 
sovereign or overlord, he keeps the subordinate military in 
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feudal subjection ; they were content with their places in 
council, the privileges of rank, the right to special dues from 
estates granted to them, or the perquisites of headship over 
the governmental groups of territory, the de^Arn ; and the 
nfid. In time the supreme ruler ceases to exist, and the 
country is then held in small groups or estates by the chief 
NAyars, while the smaller men are content to hold lands 
under the chiefs, as privileged tenants or on terms of the 
kAnam ; inferior caste-men are reduced to being tenants. 
In this stage there is no one to collect any ger^eral revenue. 
Each chief — one cannot of course take revenue from the 
other — lives on the produce or gi*ain-share of his own 
demesne, and on the payments of the smaller landholders 
whom he has now made his ‘subjects/ 

Then comes the Mysore conquest and the disruption of 
the ruling chiefships. The Nfiyar chiefs are now reduced 
to being (virtually) local revenue-contractors of the Mysore 
State. Once more a general l ovenue, and that a heavy one, 
is oxacb^d by the conqueror, and all classes have to con- 
tribute to it. As many of the Nayars as can do so, cling 
to their ‘ ancestral * lands, no longer as rulers, or as official 
heads of districts and subdivisions, but as landlords, in- 
venting terms to signify their claim to the soil 

Lastly comes the British power, and finding the land- 
holders making such claims, and misled by names into 
supposing these rights to be Bomething really ancient and ex- 
ceptional, not only recognizes the proprietorship (which, os 
it was practically established, was the obviously right thing 
to do), but further accepts totally unfounded theories 
about the perfection and antiquity, and exceptional character 
of the right, whereby the claim of the State to the forest 
and unoccupied waste which has elsewhere been properly 
asserted, has been lostb Another effect of the influence 

’ The ‘proprietors* were no lowed m long, that now preHcrip- 
more really entitled to the whole tion has proliaWy prevent^jd, or 
of the uncH'cupied forest and waste practical policy will bar, any at- 
than were the proprietors in any tempt to resume the forest area 
other province ; but unfortun^ly for the Ijenedt of the public, 
the extravagant notions were al- 

M 2 
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of British ideas has been to treat the k&nam as a pure 
mortgage transaction, and to render the holders liable to 
ejection on payment, as we shall afterwards see. 

§ 8. Mr, Logan's Vieivs. 

The theory set up by the able author of the Didrict 
Manual may now be alluded to. Starting with the fact 
that there were the successive immigrations of the Bi-ahman, 
the Nfiyar, the Tiyar or cocoa-nut planters, and the agri- 
cultural VollAlar tribesmen, the author has formed a theory, 
that all of these fell into a sort of corporate unity : all of 
them had certain functions— one of protecting, another of 
tree-planting, another of irrigating — and that they divided 
the fnvduee ; so that each had a certain right in the soil : 
the king his share, the ‘ protecting ’ class their share, and the 
rest going to the actual cultivator. No one was then landlord 
in any modern scmse, but each class had its appropriate 
interest, and its privileges. That the Dravidian-Aryan 
mind readily assimilated the idea of separate duties for 
separate castes there is no doubt; and if we had any 
evidence, that every cultivating settlement contained a 
certain number of planters, a certain number of Vellalars, 
and so on, and that all shared the produce ; something 
might bo said for the view : but nothing of the kind is 
known to have happened. There were separate settle- 
ments of the different castes, and the non-cultivating castes 
like Brahmans and military NAyars, employed slaves or 
tenants of the agricultural classes, while the others culti- 
vated thehr own holdings, paying such dues to a lord or to 
the State as the existing organization required. Indeed, 
tlie whole theorj^ of a corporate unity rests entirely on sup* 
posal meanings of certain terms ^ which the best scholars 
find to be wholly untenable. 

It is assumed, for instance, that the ‘kdnam tenure " was 
really derived from the guild position of the NAyai-s. They 
were the kinakArar, and it was their part in the general 
polity to ‘protect’ and ‘supervise* the whole. All this 
is evolved from the idea that kAham implies ‘ seeing * or 
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supervising^. Again, Velldl&r cannot mean ‘water-ruler/ 
for it is a Tamil word, rarely used in Malabir, and then 
to indicate Tamil people or foreigners generally*. 

In the same way, from a single term in one of the an- 
cient deeds (niratti-p^ru) it is attempted to be argued that 
j>eru means ‘ birthright/ and so foreshadowed or originated 
the jfa7imam-right, which is supposed to mean ‘birth- 
right’ (though it does not). The text, however, cleaily 
reijuires that p^ru should have its natural meaning of 
‘ acquisition 

The text about Farasu R^ma, to which I have already 
alluded, clearly means that to the military class the general 
rule — as orientally expressed, ‘ the eye, the hand, and the 
word of command ’ — was committed, according to the 
usual Hindu polity : there is no reason why ‘ supervis- 
ing ’ should be selected in particular (see p. 158, ante). 

It certainly would have to be asked how it came that 
a peculiar organization of division among a number of 
equal castes, came to exist in this one place, contrary to 
any experience in any other place among similar Dravidian 

’ Thort* is the* word kai.i ‘the lM‘can\e «pi*ciiiliz<*d to moan the 

ey(?/ and a Dravi^liaii root kamikn^ sort of property, which tlie 8ulK;r- 

* to sis'e.' But there is no proof diimto Njiyar i>ad when ho took 
that ktliiain ever laid tlie mean- his lord’s land against u money 
ing proj*osed. Dr. Gundort, than advance. 

whom no hotter authority can ho * In Tamil Ve|lam means * a 

quoted, says lliat tlic r(K)t kann flood,’ not water ;as it does in 

implies not * to see * hut ‘ to ap|K*ar/ Malayalam) and is chiefly used in 

and the kanam is visible wealth, jMietry : the word cannot he re- 

or property in a taiigil)le shafHs. It ferrtsl to any Malayalam ineaiiinK: 

will he ol)served that Mr. Logan it may he derived from the Tamil 

Rtfers k» one of the ancient deeds Vella « wdiikMind ‘ul ’sajH^rson. 
where the word ‘kiliiam' occurs, * The term-uiratti-p^u-u refers to 
in which its obvious seiist? is an ancient Hindu custom known 

• property ’ or posses.sion — whether to Manu, <tf jxmring out waUtr as u 

of a limited kind (as a mt»rtgage) or solemn act of transferring projxTiy, 

not. To substitute ‘ sup€?rviHion ’ so tliat Niratti-ia'ru *=1 acquisition hy 

would make nonsenw of the text. th<t water-lihation, is thoroughly 

There is not the least proof that intelligihlo ; but ‘birthright by 

the N^yars as a class wen; early, or water-pouring ’ stsuns to self-con - 

ever, called k^pakk^rar as a class, tradictory. Mor<K)ver pern d<H3s not 

We have no evidence when the mean ‘ birth ’—(and if it did there 

system of money advances described is nothing al>out right in it). Peru 

began. But no reasonable doubt means to * bring forth,’ or more 

can exist that ‘kanam’ is wholly commonly ‘to obtain,’ and the 

conneetedwith theideaofproi^rty, derivative noun (p^ru) nt^us the 

and that at some time or oilier it ‘ act of obtaining ’ or acquisition. 
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races ; but, as the only evidence offered is the existence 
of single words and phrases, which, to say the least, are 
capable of an entirely different interpretation, and as 
the primal existence of the quasi-mort^ge assignment or 
k&nakk&rar tenure is assumed without the least authority, 
we can hardly find it neccasary to examine the subject 
further. 

That the ancient deeds indicate many curious forms and 
institutions, the division of produce,, and certain rights and 
claims over trees and produce, all this may be fully ad- 
mitted and profitably studied ; but they are all absolutely 
consistent with the existence of rights always found to arise 
among the superior castes, and zealously claimed by them, 
and which ultimately change into the formal landlord- 
claims of later days. 

That rights in land of a strong character existed in 
Malabar as they did all over India, the deeds and records 
fully establish ; but that there w'as any exceptional private 
property of a pivikuhir kind certainly does not appear. 
Where Mr. Logan is undoubtedly correct is in his explana- 
tion, that, while the whole class of NAyars had their original 
position, the chiefs were not soil-owners in the European 
sense any more than any other class'. Mr. Logan believes 
that the origin of the superior or ‘janmi^ rights of the 
leading NAyars was in the royal gi*ant, and that the gi^ant 
gave, not tlie soil, but a certain position, authority, and 
privileges. Accordingly, ivhen the subordinate IsViyai*s 
advanced money to the Janmw, it was not to take, as 
security, a terminable interest in the soil ; and it was 
only by an extension of English law ideas that the soil 
itself could be redeemed in connection with the kAnam 
right. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of the ‘ janmi ’ having a 
special right in the soil vras merely the late assumption of 
a military class, who no longer had independent rule; 
while the practice of taking money advances was one, the 
origin or antiquity of which it is impossible to ascertain, 
^ i).if.voL i p. 6ox^et seq. 
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and was more probably connected with feudal or military 
tenure^ irrespective of any question whether the superior 
was soil-owner and could redeem, or not. 

§ 9. Features of the ^Janmam* and Kdimm 
Tenures, 

It may be justly urged in defence of the claims of ‘jan- 
mis/ that colonizers and conquering settlers have at all 
times in India claimed very large rights, and have had 
fixed ideas about inheritance and the power of transfer. 
And when Malabfir was under a sovereign prince, he no doubt 
made grants, which were expresse<l in such terms that it 
is not surprising to find a landlord-claim developed when 
the Tulimj position of the caste-men passed from them. 

The ancient title-deed, translated in Mr. Logan's Vol. II, 
no doubt proves the existence of a fully- developed idea of 
jyroperty in land and its l^eing transferable. The deed 
seems to delight in indicating the completonoss and dura- 
bility of the transaction by piling up words (in this respect 
not unlike our own conveyances), which at first sight 
indicate the grant of the soil itself. We find the deed 
enumerating the ‘ good or bad stones,’ stumps of trees, 
thorns, roots, ^ stupid, bad, wicked snakes,’ holes, mounds 
(hidden) treasure, w^ells, ‘ skies ’(everything up to tho sky), 

‘ lower world ’ (everything down to the bottom), streams, 
water-courses, canals, washing-places, footpaths, deer fo- 
rests, shady places where bees make honey, import and 
expoi-t duties and customs, sold as part (or as incidents) of 
tho property ; but there is the significant addition of 
‘ desam ’ (authority in the small territory so-called), ‘ rank,’ 

* right of wager by battle,’ and so forth. 

It has been rightly pointed out that really what is 
conveyed by such a grant — spite of all the words about 
the soil — is primarily the place and the position in the 
community and the soil-rights that go with it L 

^ And this is borne ont by the may have dropped away fTom it 
admitted fact that the janmam altogether. Bee D.M, vol. il., deed 
right itself may survive, though Bo. 15, and vaL i. p. 606. 
any actual enjoyment of tlfc soU 
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It is certain that the leading N&yars, whether holding 
under grants worded like that alluded to, or merely as 
original heads of territorial divisions, chiefs of ‘ desfims ’ 
and ‘ ndds,’ were regarded as superiors and entitled to dues 
from smaller caste-men who were contented to hold land 
under them, though probably not in any such sense that 
they could be ejected like ordinary tenants. 

And it is certain that this relation brought about the 
peculiar ^kdnam’ tenure, which is found here and in 
Canara also^. I have already expressed an opinion in 
favour of the view stated by the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg, that the ‘ kAnam ’ was the indefinite ‘ possession ’ or 
‘ property * conseciuent on paying a fee in token of alle- 
giance, which fee (or the interest on it) excused or covered 
the rent, wholly or in part ; but there is no need to be 
bound by this : if it is a question of the extravagance of the 
‘ landlord ’ and his desire to forestall his rent by taking a 
lump-sum in advance, still the whole matter was arranged 
by custom. 

The interest to be allowed was regulated so that it was 
known how much of the rent — whether the whole or part 
— was covered. And the custom shows a desire to protect 
the rights of both parties. The ‘ mortgage ' could certainly 
not bo redeemed at pleasure, nor at a term fixed by con- 
tract, which at once shows that wo have not an ordinary 
European morigage to deal with. But the custom was 
that when either the janmi or the kdnakkar died, a cer- 
tain reduction in the principal debt was made and the 
holding continued as l)efore. 

After a time it became customary to deduct these por- 
tions, or credit these renewal fees to the account, evo'y twelve 
years. If the deduction or charge of fee was actually 
made, a new deed showing the diminished principal and 

’ It is said, by Mr. Logan himself dence to show that any kind of 
(i. 6ox, note), that the term kiinam, Niiyar was ever called holder of 
as applied to this tenure is a kanam or kanakkirar, in any 

modern nae ; if so, it is very much other sense, or at any earlier time, 
against Mr. Logan*s theory, for he llie older name for the tenure is 
does ndt adduce the smallest evi- pdt^lh or pxlttamdla. 
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consequeatly diminished interest deduction from the 
janm^s share, was drawn up. But more frequently the 
deduction was not actually paid, but re-advanced to the 
janmi, in which case the original deed remidned. Under 
such a system, in theory at least, a time came when the 
janmi's debt was reduced to nothing; and if that hap- 
pened the jamni and the kdiiukicar each resumed his 
original position and shai*e of produce. Either this, or the 
continual re-advance happened according to mutual con- 
venience ; and thus the good relations of the parties were 
maintained. 

Where the advance was so considerable that the interest 
swallowed up the whole of the janmi*6 produce-share, the 
transaction was called ‘ otti.* But, as remarked, the ^an- 
mi's share was not the only item in the constitution of 
the ‘ janrnam ’ privilege or property ; consequently, if these 
other rights could be valued, they were also good security 
for a still further advance. These residuary rights were 
customarily valued at half the sura which had purchased 
the ‘ otti.’ And the ‘ mortgage,’ in which the interest went 
beyond the *otti,’ had another special naine^ In short, 
the junmi first pledged up to the full value of his produce- 
shai'e, and when that was no longer available, he had to 
meet the interest on further advances, out of his other 
resources as janmi. It may be mentioned that sometimes, 
when there w^as an additional advance to be taken on 
janmi right already pledged, it was called ‘ melkfinam,’ and 
if the previous ‘ nioitgagee ’ would not advance the inoney, 
the Janm i applied to a stranger, or sub-mortgagoo. The 
new* lender has, however, now no power of evicting the 
first ‘ mortgagee,’ though he can redeem the first mortgage 
when the time comes (without the renewal fee or deduction 

^ It is curious to in primitive is unaMe to find dilfei**>nt t<»rm» 
languages how frequently they for things which the mwlern 
have a multitude of sejmrate terms spt^ech finds it indUf>enHahle to 
for things which modem tongues dis<*rimii]at<^ Thus in Malay^lam 
ar<^ content to descrilxj by one or we find a host of different names 
two common names, the class for transactions that are really 
being the same, though some exactly the same in kind, though 
features are different. At the differing in the amount of interest, 
same time the primitiye hingilage &c. 
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every twelve years). The simple pledge of the janmmu^ 
or my others right is called 'panuayam/ the general term 
for which has now practically become a mortgage. 

Another form of tenure which (speaking in modem 
terms) combined the mortgage with a waste reclamation 
tenure, was the * kuiikAnam 

The cultivator enjoyed the whole produce (it is no light 
labour to keep down the weeds and clear the growth of a 
semi-tropical forest- waste) for a term of years, paying a 
nominal fee for entry on the land: when the term (it 
became twelve years by custom) expired and the janmi 
desired to take his share, he had to buy the right from the 
cultivator at a certain customary price {mm it is called 
* compensating,* the reclaiming ‘ tenant * for his peimanent 
‘ improvements *), and then ho took his rent or pdttam as in 
ordinary land. But commonly this money was not paid 
down, but treated as an advance (like the kAnam), and the 
interest was deducted from the janni'Cs share. Moreover, 
the cultivator who commenced such a * clearing * was not 
treated as a trespasser ; it was obviously to the advantage 
of the superior, where waste was so abundant. 

When the Mysorean troubles began, it seems that the 
NAyar janmls took to flight, or at best feared to show 
themselves in the Muhammadan revenue-' kutcherries * 
(public offices) : so it was the kAnakkars (many of them 
MAppillas)^ that had to hear the new ^Settlement' Had 
the kAnakkars thought the janniam to bo a real right 
in the soil, a ‘fee simple,* or some such thing, they 
would surely have seized on it and become the proprietors. 
But such is the force of custom and the value of kA^akkar 
rights, as then understood, tliat all the kAnam-holders 
merely made favourable terms with the janmis, giving 

' Sometimes written (with a and adopted Malabar customs and 
view to render phonetically the became landholders, llio name is 
liquid 1) — kuyyikanam. Kuj[i is now usually said to be honorific ; 
the pit in which yotmg cocoa-nuts Ma ~ Maha or * great,' and Pilla is 
are planted. an honorific suffix also applied to 

• The MippUlas were an oner- Nayars in Travancore. The Map- 
getio Hussuiman race who were pillas have given repeated trouble 
emigrants from the Arabian Coast by their violent insurreotlons. 
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them small sums to subsist on, and they were quite satisfied 
with enlatgiv^ their own kdnam righte, 

§ 10. lUmmd of the Development of Tenu'i^. 

If we may now pause for a moment to compare the 
rights in a Malabar village with what they were in a joint 
village of the Tondcimandalam country, or indeed with 
any joint village (of ancient origin) in the North-West or 
Panjdb, it will be observed that (apart from their physi- 
cal diflerence in the aggregation of land and the village 
dwellings, which is of no great importance) the central 
difference is this. In the Tondcimandalam, wo have one 
leading colonizing ti-ibo or caste, and that all the rest, 
including the original inhabitants, are markedly inferior, 
so that the colonizers divide the land as their own, on such 
a system of sharing and exchange, and so forth, as suited 
the genius of the times ; and they alone claimed to be pro- 
prietors or ‘ inirfisidArs * respecting their inferiors and even 
their slaves (see page 121), more because these latter were in- 
dispenmble to the exidence of the village, than from any other 
cause. But in Malabdr, there was no one caste so predominant 
— at least not universally and always. The Brahmans were 
strong in their way, and they got a good share of the tend- 
tory in separate estates organized in their own fashion : 
the NAyars were naturally strong, with their military habits 
and organization: the Velldlars had always held up their 
heads, at any rate in the beginning*. The Tiyars, too, 
could not have travelled from Ceylon, bearing with them 
the precious * Southern tree * (cocoa-palm) unless they had 
good stuff in them ; and so no one of the classes at once 
succeeded in becoming the landlord over considerable areas. 
Each doubtless considered himself fully entitled to his own 
holding, but arrangements were made for a general govern- 
ment which, to a certain extent, preserved the rights of all 
classes. But in the end, the natural tendency of the race 

* Though the Brahnums chose to caste) is infnUety liigh up in the 
class them as * Budras,' it must he scale, compared with the host of 
remembered that the Sddra (a * mixed>castes/ and * no-castes * be- 
theoretical rather than an adtuai low him. 
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towards a militaiy sovereignty prevailed. Accordingly in 
the end, the Nfiyars became tot rulers of territories and 
in the end landlords, following the ordinary course of 
events ; and having done so, they received the aid of west- 
ern ideas in further fashioning their position into one 
of absolute property. 

The spirit and intention of the MalabAr ‘ janmi * right is 
just the same as that exhibited in the terms kAni-Atchi, 
mirds, wirisi, wirsa, or watan of other parts : and thus 
it has happened that we have the whole of MalabAr 
owned by a class of janniis, and of inferior NAyar kAnak- 
kArs, who are nov) only holders of ‘ kAnam ’ or various 
foims of mortgage right, while other cultivating castes 
hold land under the jamnis as tenants, some of whom are 
protected from eviction and enhancement chiefly by the 
claims they have for ‘ compensation * due to them for the 
‘ permanent improvements ’ they have effected. Of course, 
as time went on, the courts and Revenue Officers having 
proclaimed or recognized these relations, they became better 
understood, and are now real, — being descril^ed in leases and 
agreements executed, and legally binding between the parties. 

§ II. The Modern Develojnneni of these Tenures, 

The way in which the tenures came to be what they are, 
is, in some respects, connected with the revenue history. 
In the first place, it has just now been mentioned, that 
when the Mysoreans came, the * janmis ’ mostly fled, or 
refused to appear, so that the Revenue Settlements, such as 
they were, were made with the * kAnakkArs ’ and others in 
managing or cultivating possession. 

The Mysore Settlements were arbitrary, and were varied 
from time to time. They proceeded, in the case of grain- 
crops, on the basis of the Dative customary calculation, that 
a certain quantity of seed produced a cei*tain outturn ; speak- 
ing in general teras, the Mysorean rulers took nearly all the 
produce that remained after paying the cultivator’s profit and 
subsistence, and the costs of cultivation and wages of farm- 
servants, They converted the State'grain-share into money at 
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eertainrates. And so with garden-produce ; they valued the 
fruits of the different kinds, the areca-nut, the cocoa-nut, and 
the jack-fruit, &c. These arrangements have now no interest 
for the general student, but can be traced in detail (in the 
different taluks and nAds) in the District MantuxlK 

When, in 1792, the country became British, and the chiefs 
returned, an*angements were first made with them as a sort 
of temporary Zaminddrs. Placed in this novel position, they 
took to ‘plundering and oppressing.* From 1792 till 1802, 
the district vras in continual disturbance; and in 1801-2, 
the first Collector was appointed. Meanwhile, the Joint 
Commission of 1792-3 had issued a proclamation recog- 
nizing thejanmu as landlords *^. 

The earliest schemes of revenue-assessment by the Col- 
lector were to some extent based on the Mysore rates ; 
but as they failed to understand the real tenures, no pro- 
vision was made for leaving a sufficient margin to supply 
both the janmi (who was now the Settlement holder) arul 
the kdnakkar, with their respective customary shares or 
profits. This was hard, because it was tlio latter class who 
really had borne the burden of the land during the Mysore 
occupation. No doubt, looking to the almost universal fact 
that the kdnakkdrs had advanced money, it was supposed 
that they were sufficiently protected as ^ mortyayees' and 
could look after their own interests by ‘ realizing their 
securities.^ 

And at first this omission caused no great difficulty. 
Most of the j a amis were deeply in debt, and the kdnak- 
kdrs were in actual possession, and it was not realized how 
the revenue scheme really ousted them from a permanent 

* A general calculation ahowg rim), and land that grew * ellu/ til 
that, taking the customary pivxluce hetxl, the ahare was from 30-4^ per 
as |rd to the cultivator and ifrds cent, of the gnm pro<luce. 
the net produce available for the “ It cialled them ‘owners,' and 
co-proprietor or the State, or both declared that the k^nakktirs wen) 
as the case might be, the Mysorean ‘ owner’s lessoeB,' and a# mich li- 
assessment came to about 86 p<^^ able to l>e got rid of when the 
cent, of the pAttam in * wet lands,* term for which the lease was creaU^d 
and on an average 63 per cent, in expired. See No. LXVIII, Part II, 
garden lands. In the ‘mimdla- Logan's CoU^dim of TreaUeo, dec., 
neous lands * punam (temporaiy CiJicut, 1879. 
forest^mltivation), modan (uplands 
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share and interest in the soil-produce, which hycudom (we 
must remember) they had independeniiy of their money 
advances. 

But it was not long before the theory began to be felt in 
practice ; for in 1831-32, prices began everywhere to rise, 
and also an inquiry was going on into what were called 
the ‘actual rents’ (paid to the janmi proprietors). The 
receipts of the janmis began to get larger and larger, as the 
prices of produce rose, and also they woke up to their new 
position and tried to make out everything in their own 
favour. They found out that they could ‘evict’ the 
‘mortgagees* (who had been in possession since the time 
of Haidar *Ali*s conquest), as soon as their balances were 
paid off ; and so they began to demand extravagant terms 
and ‘ renewal ’ fees or deductions, at the periods of revision, 
l>eforc they would consent to the renewal of the ‘ mort- 
gage.* The lessee, fearing tliat otheiwise he would have to 
go altogether, was obliged to consent. Then it was that the 
k^nakkte (regarded as mere lessees and mortgagees) began 
to find themselves getting the worst of it ; and the more 
turbulent ones, especially the MAppillas (Moplahs) com- 
menced those outrages which have been occasionally re- 
peated down to the most recent dateh and will not be put 
a stop to finally till there is an effective working of a good 
law, which will protect the surviving subordinate tenants 
from eviction and harsh treatment by the settled ‘pro- 
prietor.’ 

There is no tost of the operation of principles, or the 
effect of recognizing certain relations between classes of 
Boil*holders, like examining actual title-deeds and actual 
holdings ; and it is fortunate that Mr. W. Logan, the 
Special Commissioner and author of the able report of 
1881, has been able to examine no less than 14,034 holdings 
of land in Malab&r. 

‘ Tlio last wws in 1885. What sidered themselves as ' shahid ' or 
made the Mippilla outrages so bad martyrs, and after divorcing their 
was, that, starting with a sense of wives and going through formal 
injustioe of the Hindu (Ndyar and devotions to meet their end, rushed 
Kamhndri Brahman) landlord, they intow violent attacks and murders 
importod into the quarrel religious which always ended in their deat^ 
fhry against the ‘infidel* — con- 
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Out of 14,034 plots, the janmi was found with wholly 
other caste^men under him as tenants, in 10,328 cases, while 
the smaller N^yar or Moplah k&mkk&i* retained his place in 
only 3706 cases. 

It is, however, curious to note that though the ‘janmi * 
must have got rid of the ‘ intermediary * NAyar holders in 
so many cases, he was still obliged to resort to the richer 
cultivator for advances, and api>eara to be proceeding to 
create new mortgage interests for advances, with his direct 
tenant or cultivator, just as ho did with the ‘feudal* 
kfinakk^r. 

§ 12. Exdnvinaiion of Tenure Siatutics. 

At the risk of being a little tedious, I must give the 
analysis of the terms on which these 10,328 plots or 
holdings were taken from the ‘ landlord ’ direct’ : — 

In numbtir. 

I, Permanent tenures paying rent, or the rent 

being excused . . . . .338 

II, ‘ Otti ’ tenure. Advances made to the land- 
lord to such extent that the interest 
covered (and really more than covered) 
the laiidh)rd\s produce-share, so that thore 
was also no reducihn at the periodical re- 
newal 33 

III. The same only where the advances were not 

so heavy, and so a renaval-fee was charge- 
able . 26 

IV. The tenant had made advances, leaving some 

* rent ’ payable to the landlord and liable 
to ronevral-fees (Mnam) . , , .3472 

Y. Ditto, ditto, but not liable to renewal-fees 

(the agreement being so) • . , 23 

VL Simple mortgages for indefinite periods, in 
which some rent may or may not be pay- 
able to the mortgagor (pawayaw) . . 123 

VII, Simple leases on rent for twelve years or 

more (verumpattam) . . • .972 

* T}}i» list is taken from the panded so as to be more easily 
i>. Jf., but the order is slifj^tly understood, 
alter^, and the explanations ex- 
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In nomber* 

YIII. Leases for terms more than one and less than 

twelve yearb 2752 

IX. Leases for one year or ^ at will * . . . 2589 

It will then be convenient to resume the state of the 
chief tenures as they now are regarded, premising that in a 
book of this kind I cannot pretend to describe every one of 
the numerous varieties (all separatdy named and sometimes 
to European eyes most portentously) of tenures. Indeed, 
except for a local administrator, the distinctions have often 
no value ; they merely mark whether one or two years’ rent 
has been paid in advance, and other such features of detail. 

The real or generic distinctions I have already to some 
extent indicated. Thus, for instance, the mortgage that 
lasts for twelve years and is then liable to a deduction or 
renewal fee if the janmi renews, is the kdnam in one of its 
various foims. The mortgage not so temiinahle ami re- 
newahle^ but like a mortgage elsewhere, is ixinayam ^ The 
peculiar ‘planting’ tenure is kulilcdnaniK 

These distinctions are fundamental, and not merely in- 
cidental: so where the kfinam amounts to ‘ otti,^ as already 
explained, the distinction may be important, because, where 
the mortgage is so extensive, it seems that certain forms 
were really only to disguise an actual sale, and in fact 
the jammi had no riijht of Tedeniptiom though if the 
kdnakkdr proposed to sell Ms rights, the janmi had a right 
of pre-emption^. 

§ 13. Remits as to the Modern Kdnam Tenure, 

Practically, then, the kfinakkfir is now only a lessee or 
mortgagee, as the case may be, with varying powers ac- 
cording to the nature of his connection with the janmi. 

He may be a practically irremoveable intermediary, 

' A mortgage called iindaruti — * A kind of mortgage called 
in which both principal and in- pepiTartam is also a very stiff one. 
terest are cleared off by the usu- Here the right of redemption is 
fruct — seems exactly like th^i ‘le- not lost, but can only bo had by 
khi-mukhi’ mortga^^ common in paying the market value of the 
India. estate at the time of redemption. 

• See Pi 170^ ante. * 
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becanse be cannot be redeemed out ; if not that, he has 
always his tenure for twelve years, and then, if the mort- 
gage is not renewed, he has to be compensated for all 
improvements before being turned out ; and his annual 
payments (‘rent’) to the janmi are regulated by what 
remains of a fixed share of the produce, after deducting the 
interest due to himself. On the other hand, if, at the end 
of the term, he wishes to keep on the land, ho must submit 
to such renewal fee or premium as he can agi*ee upon with 
the landlord. With the planting or reclamation ‘ ktoam ’ 
(kulikdnam), there is the usual twelve years’ tenure, and 
the cultivator cannot be asked to give up at the end of it 
without full payment for all pennanent improvements, 
buildings, and plantations. On the ordinary mortgage 
(panayam), there is neither a certain tenure for twelve 
years (unless that happens to be the term specified), nor 
any question of renewal or deduction fee, nor any compen- 
sation for improvements by the outgoing mortgagee. 

Simple leases (veruinp^it^m) are now much in vogue, 
varying in terms from a bare sul>sistence to the tenant — 
the bulk of the produce going to the landlord — to better 
contracts when the old customary one-third (of the net 
produce) goes to the cultivator and two- thirds to the 
landlord. 

Simple tenants-at-will or under contract, are called 
‘ Pattamk^r.’ 

§14. Laiv for Tenant Protection. 

A Bill has been prepared for the control of evictions and 
the monopoly of land, dealing with the question of evictions 
in four sections ; but it does no more than provide (which 
is a usual clause in all Tenant Acts) that eviction can only 
take place at a certain date (with reference to the agricul- 
tural year and ripening of the harvest, &c.), with the 
further addition that the tenant is to receive notice six 
months before the intended eviction, and with a provision 
that even when a suit for ejectment is filed, the tenant can 
prevent forfeiture by paying up his arrears and full costs of 

VOL. III. K 
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suit (or giving security for payment within fifteen days)*. 
I have no information at present regarding the prospects of 
the passing of this draft law, or whether it will be regarded 
as a preliminary measure, or whether it is intended here- 
after to recognize certain rights in classes other than 
jaiimis. At present it would seem that, besides the pro- 
prietor, no one has any protection but what the terms of a 
contract give him. 

§ 15. Land-Revenue Management. 

It has already been noted that, when MalaMr was first 
annexed, it was placed under the Bombay Presidency. A 
joint Commission of Bengal and Bombay officers was 
appointed to examine into the state of affairs; and this 
Commission, by its proclamation in October 1793, appears 
to have taken the first step towards formally recognizing 
the janmis as owners of the soil. After various preliminary 
measures, under w^hich the local chieftains were engaged 
with to pay a certain revenue for their territories, and 
^ Supervisors ' endeavoured to control them, the district w'as 
transfeiTcd to Madras, and a Collector with assistants was 
appointed. It may here be noted, that in the absence of 
viUagei^ as units of management, some other aggi’egate had 
to be adopted, and local officials appointed. The social 
units, tara, grdmam, or cheri, were too small. Under the 
old Malabdr ‘ Perumdls ’ there had been a general consti- 
tution of small subdivisions called desam, and a head of 
each called desavdli. The original n&d was also made use of 
as a sort of larger (or tAluk) division, with its midv^H or 
executive head, and its desfidhikfiri or accountant. The 
de^m was thought too small by our first Collectors, while 
the Mysore administrative division called ‘hobali,^ was 

* The Bill does not attempt to to object to the grant of a * patta ' 
define (or recover) any right of the to cultivate, is a question of fact in 
State to the unoccupied wasti> or each particular case. The question 
forest. All that is assumed is the can be evaded by the objector or 
right of regulation in each case, claimant offering to jmy five years’ 
where some one proposes to culti- assessment, in which case the 
rate waste to an extent not exceed- application to cultivate mmt be 
ing fifteen acres ; and the question refined, if the person paying is 
whether any one has a just claim ^ interested ’ in the land. 
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unsuited. They adopted, therefore, a sort of ‘ parish * 
grouping now called Amisham (amshom of the books), for 
each of which there is a headman, and an accountant 
called inendh. In 1803 the first Collector (Major Mac- 
leod) endeavoured to make a hasty revision of the assess- 
ment ; but unfortunately, at the same time, he raised the 
rates of exchange (in connection with the complicated local 
and other systems of coinage of the day). This led 
to disturbances, and Major Macleod resigned, and Mr. 
Rickards succeeded him. In 1805-6 inquiries were made, 
and especially a plan of consulting the landholders, as to 
what method of assessing the Government share would be 
acceptable to them, was resorted to^. 

This assessment was called ‘ vllaclu^hal-mdtii-pdttam ’ 
(calculated in special or peculiar methods). But it proved 
unequal and complicated, and would not work. The next 
stage is represented by Mr. Warden’s attempt (1805) to get 
an enumeration of fields, and of garden trees, and to make 
a survey. This is spoken of as the ‘ janmi paimiiish.’ But 
he wavS not very successful, and fell back on some earlier 
assessments of 1800-1, which he caused to be corrected and 
written out. They are said to be, though defective, the 
best accounts extant. Being written by Mardihd karnams, 
they were called the * Hinduwi paim^ish ’ accounts. 

Still the assessments were much complained of, as 
appears from Munro’s minute, written after his visit, 
which has been alluded to. (Munro was then a memVjer 
of a Special Commission for Revising Establishments 
and the Administrative System). The chief cause of com- 
plaint seems to have been, not so much the assessments 
in themselves, as the levy of them on lands that had 
deteriorated, and on gardens the trees of wdiich had 

* Roughly speaking, this was a of tliis take 60 cent, for 

division of the j>iittani. Thus -.wet the 8tato and 40 per cent, for 
land is taken for an example;, take the proprietor. The Government 
the gross produce ; deduct ;a<;cord- share was turned into money at cor- 
ing to the known cust<jmary ratio) tain rates for the produce at local 
the setHl, and a similar quantity as value. There was another plan (on 
being costs of cultivation. Of the the same general principles) for 
balance, take ^rd for the cu^^iYa> dividing ^ garden * 'produce ; 50 per 
tor and |rd8 for the and cent, being the Government share. 
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ceased to produce fruit ; and above all, to the sale of 
land for arrears, to which the Malab&r janmis were not 
accustomed ^ This was followed by the appointment of 
Mr. GraBme, who made an inquiry into the whole adminis- 
trative system, and furnished what was described as an 
exceptionally able report in 182:2 (January 14th) He 
examined the proportions of the produce the Government 
could take, but unfortunately was unable to go into any of 
the vital questions (which would really have brought 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion), namely, how the 
produce was actually shared between the ‘janmi* and 
what we should now call the under-proprietors or tenants. 
This would have elucidated the subordinate rights, and 
enabled Government not only to fix its share in such a way 
as to leave a full margin for all the interested parties, but 
also to make regulations for securing to each party his 
right. Unfortunately the able rcpoit of Mr. Gnseme did not 
do this, and therefore left the tenures in the unsatisfactory 
condition that they have so long been in. Still the report 
proposed an assessment based on a proportion of the verurn- 
pattam or actual rent received, as the author calculated it. 
The details of his plan are set forth in the District Mannar^, 
This was approved of, and Mr. Grmme was sent to 
work out his proposals in practice, and revise the assess- 
ments. He ascertained the total assessments of * hobalis ’ 
or circles of villages (which had been fixed by the Myso- 
reans) and constituted the * Amsbom * divisions instead. 
Unfor-tunately, as he then left the district, the detailed 
assessment or distribution of the totals on individual 
holdings, was left uncompleted, and was afterwards under- 
taken by Mr. Vaughan, ‘The principles laid down by 
Mr. Grmme were adhered to and are still in force,^ But 
the execution in detail appears not to have been equal to 
the design. 

* The popular ouatoms evinced * It was Mr. Oraeine who organ- 
gre&t dislihe to sale of lands at all, ized the * amshoni ’ sul>division al- 
as evidenced by the repeated mort- luded to above i^iSaa-s), see J). M. 
gages, the object of which seems I. 89. 
to have been to stave off a sa2« as * J. p. 690. § 254, seq. 
long as possible. 
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As regards the application of Mr. Qneme’s plana to the 
various classes of land, it may bo noted that, as regards (i) 
garden lands, various surveys and inspections were made, 
and also periodical revisions of the assessment. These 
present no feature of general interest. The great rise in 
prices and in the value of garden lands has enabled 
revenue collections to go smoothly ever since. 

(2) The scheme for ‘wet’ (rice lands in the low valleys) 
did not progress so satisfactorily. The accounts of the lands 
wore false, and the surveys did not advance ; for which 
the heads of amishains were chiefly to blame. 

A long series of attempts at a remedy followed. And in 
1861 a revision was ordered, going back to the accounts of 
i8c6~io (Hindu wi paimdish) with subsequent co motions 
for new cultivation. 

(3) Various taluk orders were issued regarding the assess- 
ment of ‘ miscellaneous lands,’ which present no feature of 
interest. There the reforms came to an end; meanwhile 
prices rose and land acquired value, so that rates which 
were once heavy became easily payable. The fact seems to 
have been both as regards garden land, wet land and mis- 
cellaneous crops in the upland and forest, that the soil is so 
fertile, the crops generally so good, and the rates so generally 
light by reason of increase in prices, that revenue collection 
has been in practice easy, however complicated the various 
taluk rules seem to the outsider. 

A regular Settlement is now in progress. Three survey 
parties are at work in the district. In the Wainid, which 
was until recently part of the Malabfir district, a new 
Settlement has been introduced, and the Settlement of 
PAlghat is begun. 

§ 16, The Wamdd Settlevient, 

The principles of the Wain Ad Settlement are shown by 
the following Notification of a9th September, i886. I have 
not heard of the principles on which the MalabAr taluks 
below Ghdt are to be settled. 

t VOL. lu. 
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^2, The general principles on which this (Wainad) St^ttle- 
ment will be conducted are brieHy as follows ; — 

^For the classiBcation of lands two main divisions will he 
observed, viz. (a) wet and (h) diy. 

* j. (a). Wet lands coinprisw3 paddy flats and swamps locally 
known as * Ni'lams/ * Kandams/ * V'ayals’ and ‘ Kollis/ 

‘(6)* Dry lands include all other lands on which dry cul- 
tivation \whetlior estate *, garden, modan, puiiam, or takkal) is 
or can be carried on. 

^4, Wet lands will l>o assessed on a scale of nine rates ex- 
tending from a minimum of 8 annas per acre (by increments 
of 4 annas) to a maximum of R. 2-8-0 ]>er acre according to the 
various chissc’s or laram to which tlu^y belong. 

‘ Dry lands will lie assessed on a scale of four rates 
ranging from a minimum of H annas per acn* (}>er increments 
of 8 annasy it) a maximum of K. 2 ]»er aero. The highest class 
(R. 2 per acre) will imdude forest lands and cofleo, cincliona, 
&c,, cultivation. Tlie socoml class (J\. 1-8 jua* acre) will include 
the better kind of scrub land. The third class (K.i per acre) 
will include inferior scrub and best grass land, and the fourth 
class (8 annas per acre) will include infei ior gi’ass laud. 

Eflect will be givoji at the Settlement to the ilecisions 
arrived at in the course of t!je Escheat Inquiry. 

‘ 7. On all Oovernmeni (revenue- paying) janm;im lands, 
whether w et or dry, Jaiunabliogam at tlu^ rate of 8 annas per 
acre will he imposed in addition to assessment, except in the 
case of lands acquired Inml Jidc fn>m tictitious jaiunis whose 
place has been taken up by the State. Occupants of such lands 
will only be required to [>ay to Government in addition to 
assessment, the janmubhogaui, if any, originally agreed upon 
between the lictitious jannu and the landholder. 

* 8. On and after the introduction of the Settlement, all 
lands, wet or <lry (except as hereinafter provided), sliall only 
be taken up or relinquished on the .system of ** darldiwilst 
and I'^zinama,’’ subject to a minimum which has been fixed 
at half an acre on wet and one aero in dry land. 

Vi^i /Forest lands assessed 4it R 2 [>er acre at the Settlement 
^^dli iibt in future be granted on darkhwast, but will only be sold 
under the Waste Land Rules. 

‘ 10. The existing ordoi’s relating to exein2>tiou from assess- 

* ‘ Estate,* i, e. a grant under ^ ,Xhe Keveiiuo payable by juu- 

Waste lat^d Rules, mis i?* so called. 
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ment of tea, coffee, and cinchona for certain periods after 
planting will remain in force. 

‘ii. House sites will be allowed free to the extent of 25 
per cent. ; any excess being charged at the rate leviable on 
the land had it been occupied for cultivation, 

‘ 12. Estates held under the Waste Land Buies will not be 
affected by the Settlement, but will continue to pay existing 
dues on the full extent held. 

‘13. Existing estates held under private janmis or under 
Government, who have taken the place of fictitious janmis in 
escheat lands, bona fide acquired, will be assessed as follows : — 

^ On the cultivation at the time of Settlement, the existing 
rate of K. 2 per acre will be charged, which, with the addition 
of six pies per acre on the remaining uncultivated portion of 
estate, will constitute the whole assessment of the estate for 
the period of Settlement, viz. thirty years. It must, however, 
be distinctly understood that the Government reserve to them- 
selves the right of enhancing the assessment on any of the 
land assessed at six pies the acre, which may subsequently 
revert to the State by rtdinquishment or otherwise. 

^ 14. Estates held on Government patta will be charged the 
proper rate per acre on the whole area occupied, according to 
the class or classes of land comprised in the holding, w’hether 
cultivated or not, in addition to the present janinabhogam of 
8 annas per acre, as in the case of all other Government lands, 
w^et or dry, held on patta. 

‘ 15. Temporaiy or Piinam ” cultivation, as also Takkal ” 
or “ Kumeri ” cultivation, will not be allowed in forest lands 
of the fii'st class, but only in inferior classes of dry land. This 
kind of cultivation will be treated in the following manner : — 

* (a). In Government lands a block of land five times the 
extent of the cultivation at the time of Settlement will be 
marked off and entered in the cultivator's name. The whole 
block will be assessed at one rate lower than would otherwise 
be the case, and entered in the i>attas ; but at the annual 
jamabandi the assessment and janmabhogam on the portions 
uncultivated during the year will be remitted. No transfer of 
lands held on these terms wdll be recognized. 

* (6). In private lands the proper rate will be charged on the 
extent cultivated. 

‘ If). The Settlement will remain in force for the usual 
period of thirty years (from date of introduction), at the ex- 
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piry of which time Government reserves the right of mak* 
ing any modifications as may then be deemed necessary or 
expedient/ 

Section IX.— The NiLaiiii District. 

The Nilgiri (Nilagiri) District, interesting as it is to the 
naturalist and the ethnologist, presents but few features 
which interest the student of Land-Revenue systems. A 
mountain country of plateau and valley and forest, the 
only cultivation of local inhabitants was — ^ 

(1) The purely shifting cultivation called kumri, prac- 
tised by the Kurumba and Imla tribes ; 

(a) the cultivation which is indicated by the t€irm 
‘bhaiiii,* which is a sort of intermediate system 
between roving and settled cultivation. 

But, besides the assessment of this cultivation, and the 
recording of rights, the Nilgiris presented other questions, of 
which the important ones wx^re, the accjuisition of estates 
by settlei's at Ootacamund and Wellington, and by cofiee- 
plantem and others. These w^ere mixed up with a question 
wddeh was long misunderstood, namely, the rights of a 
pastoral tribe called Tddas or TiidAs (Todawar of some 
reports). 

The Nilgiri district was acquired in 1799 and formed 
part of North Coimbatore. As originally constituted, it 
comprised only the plateau and the slopes on the north 
and east, running down into Coimbatore ; but vaiious tracts 
were afterwards added: e.g. the Kundahnid in i860, and 
the Kinnakorai villages in 1881; the Ouchterlony Valley 
in 1873 ; the South-East Wainfid in 1877; MerkunAd, with 
the slopes below Manaar, in 1877. The Ouchterlony 
Valley and WainAd have peculiar tenures of their own, 
similar to those of MalabAr, of which district they were 
until recently a part ; they were not included in Mr. R. S, 
Benson’s Nilgiri Settlement of 1881-1884. 

The original inhabitants of the Nilgiri district had no 
settlod ideas of land-tenure ; the 'curious T6da tiibes are 
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graziers oxdy ^ ; the Kurumba and the K<Sta, live by kdmri 
cultivation in the forests, from which, like other tribes, they 
are gradually reclaimed to settlements of a permanent 
character. 

The Badag^ tribe (called * Burghere * in the early reports) 
were the latest comers, and they inhabited the settled 
‘ villages/ and were (with the Kdtas to some extent) the 
only permanently cultivating class. There is, however, 
little that is peculiar about their tenure. The nature of 
the country favoured rather the settlement of small 
hamlets with a certain area belonging to each. In the 
immediate vicinity of the hamlet, the manure from the 
cattle ‘kraals* enabled a limited area of ‘home farm’ or 
permanent cultivation to be kept up ; for the rest, the 
poverty of the soil or the habits of the people, or both, 
induced them to cultivate only’^ bits here and there, over 
the area attached to the hamlet, the rest lying fallow ; it 
was, in fact, a modified form of kumri cultivation. 

‘Under the “bharti” system,’ writes Mr. Benson, ‘each 
cultivator held from Government a paitd for the area of land 
which he ordinarily cultivated in each year ; but the available 
land being practically unlimited as coiupared with the demand 
for it, and Indng of littlo value to Government, the cultivator 
was }>erniitted to cultivate a diiTereiit i^lot each year, shifting 
from one place to anotlier at will within certain limits, but 
retaining, by common consent and without payment, a pre- 
ferential claim, or lien, on the plots formerly cultivatcHl by 
liirn, and returning to them in rotation after two, three, or 
more years, according to the nature of the soil and the pt^riod 
of fallow which was considered iiecessaiy to restore its fer- 
tility. Thus, though the area in a man’s patta, and for which 
alone he was charged assessment, might be only ten acres, he 
was in the habit of cultivating in rotation various plots of land 
aggregatiiig tlfirty or forty acres, or even more in poor and 

* Tliey live by the produce of they are wild with strangers. The 
herds of buffaloes, which the vi- Todas live in curious enclosed, 
sitor to Ootacamund lias seen (and domed huts, without doors or 
avoided) roaming over the grassy windows, and furnished with a 
downs of the ^Kunda' or low small aperture into which they 
hills on the plateau. Docile eniiugh creep at night. A group of such 
to little Toda boys who tend them, huts is called a ‘mand.’ 
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sparsely-populated tracts. Nor were these several plots defined 
or Hmitod or even idcmtified except by the rude names of the 
fields entered in the pattA at the suggestion of the raiyat or the 
caprice of the village headman. There was no demarcation or 
survey, and consequently, in practice, the disposal of all lands 
lay with the village and subordinate revenue officials. If they 
did not wish an applicant for land to be successful, it was easy 
to set up some claimant in the locality to petition that he had 
a preferential claim to the land under the ^^bharti” privilege, 
and they were thus enabled to defeat the object of the appli- 
cant or to compel him to buy off their opposition or to purchase 
the consent of the claimant.* 

The ‘bharti* system was abolished with some flourish ^ 
and a Secretary of State’s sanction, in 1 863 ; but no one 
really paid the slightest attention to the orders, and the 
practice continued as before. Such a system, in fact, vould 
only be abolished effectually by the one thing that was 
not attempted, i. e. demarcation and survey. It has come 
to an end now under Mr. Benson’s Settlement, because both 
these operations have been perfonned. 

The bhArti cultivators got one-fifth of theii* nominal 
holding (‘ pattA ’ lands) at one-fourth of the sanctioned as- 
sessment, as an allowance for fallow, technically described 
as ‘iyen’ or ‘ain-grass.’ They were further allowed to 
hold an additional grazing-lease — which was supposed to 
be for inferior land (purava-pillu-vari), at one-fourth rates 
till they cultivated, or some one else applied for the land. 
These two privileges, it was said, led to abuses (as might 
be expected where there was no definition or demarcation), 
and they might bo made use of seriously to impede the 
spread of real cultivation. 

The attempt at abolition consisted in the grant of con- 
siderably reduced assessment-rates, on the supposition that 
no Ba^ga retained any right in any area that he did not 
actually pay for as entered in his pattA ; and this was 
supposed (as sanctioned by the Secretary of State) to ap- 
ply to only 29,000 acres, then declai-od to be the total area 

^ Bee, instance, at pp. 3^1 and 323, Nilgiri JD.II. 
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hold by the tribe. This was afterwards ignored when, in 
1 870, a survey was begun h 

In the Kundahniid, a system of management (well-known 
abo in Burma and other forest-covered localities) was 
practised. The system was known as erk^du and kothu- 
kadu. It consisted in levying a rate or tax for each 
plough (er) or hoe (kofhu). The cultivator then cleared 
and sowed whore he pleased. ‘No restrictions/ says Mr. 
Benson, ‘ even on the felling of forests, were imposed, so 
tliat the hill-sides and valleys were cleai’cd at will.’ This 
system survived in Kinnakorai down to 1881. 


i. Saj>p(tte(l Jiujhls of tic Toitita, 

We have now briefly to notice the Tddas and their riglits 
in ccmncetion witli the question of European and other 
settlements at Ootacarnund (Uttakamand) and in tlte dis- 
trict generally under waste land and other rules. 

Tlie Tddas, who were not a cultivating class, had, in old 
days, levied or rectuved a grain-tiibute (gudfi = Imsketful) 
from the cultivating tribes. On this grain, together with 
the protluee of their butialo-herds, they subsisted. VaiioUH 
authorities supported or denied according to their views 
of the facts, any right on the part ot these Tcidas, who, 
wljatever may have been their claims to a just location 
and privileges, certainly never had any pretence to 
general owners of the land or overlords of the Badagas, or 
anything of the kind. However, at one time, a number of 
persons at Ootacarnund purchased land from them, imagin- 
ing they got a good title ; and apparently took up a con- 
shlerable aiea of ground all rouiul the house-site in conse- 
quence. In 1828, the T6da claims were so far admitted 
that building sites could be taken up only on paying a 
fixed compensation ; and the Home Government had laid 
down some prohibitions about Europeans taking lands for 

^ 8ce t.h« ruU^s laid down as to to be landowner of the whole pla- 
anauthorized CMJouimtion, D. U. U>au and comparwi with thf^ janmi 
P* 335 'note), of Malabar! Sec? the right explained 

Tins claim was sometimes^ag- and the absurd ideuji ex|>#j«ied, in 
nifiod till liie Tmla Wiis made out 0 . M, p- 328. 
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cultivation without the assent of * all pat-ties possessing an 
interest in the soil and in the rents/ But it seems that 
when lands for cultivation were applied for by settlers, 
these principles were not attended to ; a quit-rent of E. 5^ 
per ‘ caMmie * (about one-and-a-third acres) was taken for 
Government, and that was all. But still people found that 
it was convenient, by paying ten to fifty rupees to a T6da, 
to get what they supposed would pass as a title to lands ; 
and so the question of ‘ T6da rights ' was kept alive. The 
Dlsirkt Manual gives an account of the subsequent at- 
tempts to settle the T6da question. The claims of this 
small tribe were in reality quite simple, but they had grown 
and become complicated by misunderstanding ; moreover, 
the Tddas themselves, luiaring of the whole matter, and 
jrrobably inspired by petty revenue officials, began vaguely 
to imagine great things, and to refuse the compensation 
offered them ^ The matter hung in tho air till 1 843, when 
the Court of Directors finally decided it *^. Some rules 
were then made (not sanctioned till 1849) and remained 
until tho ‘ waste land ' rules of 1863 came into force. 

The Tddas have now been secured in their ‘ inands ’ or 
settlements, and a reserve of grazing, and wood-land is 
allotted to each ; but, even though the pattas of the Tddas 
arc declared non-transferable, ‘ the intention of Government 
has easily been defeaUHl by a system of sub-letting, wdiich 
has converted the home-lands of several “ mands into 
potato-fields and market-gardens.* In 1882 Government 
sanctioned the levy of a heavy penal assessment on lands 
granted on favourable tenure if alienated by sale, lease, 
or otherwise. This ruling will doubtless check the prac- 
tice'*. The TeSda land is subject to the really nominal 
land-revenue of two annas an acre; and that is the only 
charge iipon it. 

* /), JV. p. a34, et »<»q. * TJie rat-t^s are R 1000 per 

* See the No, ao, ineixknso aci'o un fon^st, and R. loo on grasn 

in the D, if, pp. 339-41. landa. 
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§ a. Land held ly Settlers and Immigrants. 

On this subject I cannot do better than follow* Mr, 
Benson's Settlement Report:-- 

*The first European settlers bought lands, as has been 
already noticed, from the Todas; but in 1828, Government 
required them to take out leases from Government and im- 
posed an assessment of i| pagodas (K.5-4) ofi each cawnie 
(1-32 acres) of land thus leased. Many properties are still 
held on these old leases. This high rate of assessment was 
held to apply to all lands, even those held for agricultural 
purposes, in the uplands of Todandd. Tliis rate was consi- 
dered to be excessive and likely to check the extension of culti- 
vation ; so in 1836, Government, at Mr. Sullivan’s suggestion, 
reduced the rates on cultivated lands at a distance from 
Ootacamund to an ecpiality with those paid by the Badagas, 
but imposed special double rates on cultivateii lands taken up 
by immigrants in Ootacamund, on the ground that the land 
was exceptionally rich, and that a good market for produce 
was close at hand. The limits within which these higher 
rates prevailed are those now known as the limits of the 
Ootacamund settlement. In the same year, it was deter- 
mined that the assessment on house-sik^s should be reduced to 
R. 5-4 for the first cawnie only of the area occupied, the 
remainder being charged at R. 1-2-4 cawnie. In 1842, an 
elaborate manual of rules for the disposal of lands was drawn 
up, but it did not come into force until 1849 on the comple- 
tion of Mr. Ouchterlony’s survey. It provided for the grant of 
thirty years' leases for agricultural purposes and ninety-nine 
years’ leases for building sites, the latter being renewable every 
thirty-three yeara Many conditions (now rarely observed) are 
inserted in these leases, and, in particular, one which provides 
that on the expiration of the lease, the land with its buildings 
reverts absolutely to Government. In the cantonment of 
Wellington, leases for fifty years are granted under similar 
but not identical conditions. Some modifications were intro- 
duced in 1858, and in the following year the redemption of the 
land-tax w^ authorized at twenty years’ purchase, subsequently 
raised to twenty-five years’ purchase. 

*The abolition of the *‘bharti” system, which has beenWaftt-e 
already noticed, was the necessary preliminary to any general ^ ^ 
system of auction sales of land such as the Government had 1663. 
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for some time been desirous of introducing* So long as large 
and indefinite claims under the ^^hharti'* system could be 
brought forward and supported by the kinsfolk and friends of 
the claimants, who were usually the only witnesses that could 
be examined as to the validity of the claims, it was practically 
impossible for applicants to obtain land from Government. 
On its abolition, therefore, the Waste Land Kules of 1863, 
which had long been under discussion, were finally adopted, 
and the (General) Act XXIII of 1863 w'as j>as8ed to facilitate 
the disposal of claims made to lands about to be sold under the 
rules. The main provisions of these rules were that land was 
to be demarcated and surveyed on being applied for, and was 
then to be sold to the highest bidder, subject to an upset price to 
cover the cost of survey, and subject also to an annual assess- 
ment of R. 2 per acre of forest and R i per acre of grass land. 
The assessment on grass lands was reduced to 8 annas per acre 
by order of Government in 1871, and, from time to time, con- 
siderable relaxations have been made by exempting land from 
assessment for some years after its purchase. 

The 8igar * It is to be noticed that neither the Waste Land Rules, nor 

'Imd. cx- simple rates introduced by Mr. Grant in 1862, have ever 

tu'ptiunal. * , *' . , . 

been applied to the Settlement village of Musinigudi, that ivS, 
to the tract of country lying between the foot of the hills on 
the Sigiir side and the Moyar river. Lands thei’e are still 
obtained under the durlchasV^ (simple application) system 
prevalent in the low country, and numerous rates of assess- 
ment, all containing fractions of an anna, still prevail un- 
changed since the beginning of the century. The survey of all 
estates in this tract w^as completed with the general survey of 
the district and the survey of all patU lands and the revision 
of assessments therein has recently been ordei*ed.*-~(r. 0, No. 
986, daUd 4/4 Si^femberj 1 884. 

Objection *When the Waste Land Rules w'ere passed, it was decided 

jIj^***^ that henceforth no land should be granted to any one, not even 

Rules. to the Hill tribes, except under those rules. Considerable areas 
were sold to European planters during the first three years after 
the rules were in force, but they w’ere never popular and the 
sales soon fell oR Between 1867 and 1874, the sales never 
exceeded 850 acres in any one year, and in 1868-69 they only 
amounted to four acres ! The district was without an adequate 
staff of officiala Great delay occurred in the survey and sale 
of land applied for. When the ^e took place, there was 
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nothing to prevent an outsider from coming in and buying the 
land over the applicant’s head or bidding him up to such a 
figure as effectually depleted his cash-balance and left him 
unable to develop the estate. Sometimes this was done through 
mere enmity, more often to prevent new-comers from obtain- 
ing land near existing estates and thus reducing the supply of 
labour and manure ; or in the hope that the purchaser would 
be able to sell the land (as he often did) a few days after the 
auction to the disappointed applicant, who would often, on 
consideration, think it better to pay an enhanced price rather 
than incur tlie delay, uncertainty, and expense of making a 
fresh application. 

^ Prior to 1870, blocks of land applied for under the Wa.ste 
Land Rules, and properties in and about the Settlements of 
Ootacamund, Coonoor, and Kotagiri, had been, from time to 
time, surveyed, but it was not until 1870 that a general survey 
of all lands w’as ordered, including lands in the occupation of 
the Hill tribes. Owing to the want of village establishments, 
the uii healthiness of the district, the advent of famine (1876- 
78), and other causes, the surv^ey proceeded slowly and was not 
comi)leted until about 1880, In its course it was found that, 
owing to the increase in the numbers of tlu) Hill tribes, mainly 
Badagns, the area actually under cultivation by them had greatly 
increased since the pattas of 1H62 had been given to them. 
Scai*cely an acre of land had been bouglit by them under the 
Waste Land Rules, but the position of their patta lands were 
undefined, and there w'as no one to check their acts. Con- 
sequently, they had gone on increasing their cultivation at will 
as their numbers grew ; and they, moreover, still practised the 
^^bharti'' (or roving) system of their ancestors, which was 
nominally abolished in 1862, but which really still flourished 
without let or hindrance. The Survey officers thus found the 
Hillmen actually cultivating more land than was in their pattas 
and claiming still larger areas, on the ground that they had 
recently cultivated them and had a prescriptive right to hold 
them. There would, undoubtedly, have been extreme hard- 
ship in an order to recognize the pathidars’ title only to the 
areas shown in their pattas ; and, consec^uently, orders were 
issued to treat the pattadars liberally. In fact, the operation 
which Mr. Grant thought he had effected in 1862 was now 
again (or, perhaps, more accurately for the first time) to be 
carried out. In practice,* each man was allowed to take up 
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Surv«*y 
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whatever land he had at any time cultivated under the 
^*bhartV*' system, and often, too, adjoining lands which had 
never been cultivated, but which might soon be useful either, 
for extension of cultivation or for sale to other persons ; for, in 
order to avoid the risks and inconvenience inseparable from ap- 
plications under the Waste Land Rules, planters had now begun 
to apply to native landowners rather than to Government for 
such land as they required, and the more frequently when 
Government began to refuse applications for forest land, which 
is the only kind suitable for coffee-planting. 

^ It is truo Badagas rarely had land in localities suitable for 
coffee-planters, but then there was nothing to fix the position 
of the lands shown in their pattas. No one, in fact, knew the 
position except the owners and the men of their own village. 
It was easy to make an arrangement by which they should all 
agi‘ee to say that the land was in a certain spot which had been 
fixed u|K)n as suitable for a coffee or other plantation. The 
subordinate officials of both the Revenue and Survey Depart- 
ments were poor and easily open to persuasion. Indeed, in 
many cases, they either obtained, or intended to obtain, land in 
this way themselves. Little by little the practice, which 
had begun in fear and trembling, grew with impunity into a 
regular system, and embraced largo areas in its operation. 
Owing to the existcmce of the Irulas and Kurumbas of the 
jungle, it was often possible to find small patches of land 
which had once been cleared in the midst of the virgin forest, 
and this kmt colour to the misappropriations, and it was 
always easy to assert that small, poor forest was, in reality, 
secondary growth and had once been cleared. Many thousands 
of acres of Government land (gi*ass, scrub, and virgin forest) 
were thus claimed and demarcated as private property. It 
was not uncommon to claim a couple of hundred acres of forest 
or scrub under a patta for a half-a-dozen acres of ordinary land 
in some distant village. In one case I remember 1000 acres 
on the Hulikal slopes w^ere claimed under a patta for i bullah 
(3*8 a acres). 

^Owihjt to the position of the subordinate Revenue and 
Survey officials, as already noticed, and the paucity of superior 
officers, tliis state of affairs did not come prominently to notice 
until the complete survey registers began to come in,, and pattas 
were under preparation for the areas as ascertained by survey. 
Indeed, pattAs for the three settlements and for Merkanad were 
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issued in, or prior to, 1878, without much notice having been 
taken of the excess lands included by survey with the private 
holdings, In that year, however, Colonel Cloete (the Superin- 
tendent of Survey) and Mr. Barlow (Commissioner as he was 
then called) of the district, got information of the state of 
affairs, and several reports were written, which are embodied 
in G.O. No. 793, dated 5th April, 1879. This order laid down 
coiiain general rules for dealing with all cases of excess, and 
some few were settled in accordance with its principles, 

‘ The state of the revenue accounts also and of the village State of 
establishment, required revision. There were no revenue vil- 
lages, for the old nads (sometimes called villages) more pro- counts, 
perly corresponded to taluks or divisions. Todanad alone 
contains 217,000 acres. There were hardly any village esta- 
blishments, and such as existed were miserably remunerated. 
Scarcely a headman in the district could read, and the land- 
revenue accounts of all lands, except those in the quit-rout and 
plantation registers, were supposed to be kept by four karnarns, 
each paid about K.3 per mensem. As a fact, it may bt' said 
that no accounts were kept except the cliitU (individual 
ledger) and some imperfect collection accounts. Many of the 
original accounts had been destroyed by the persons interesteil, 
after the revelations of 1878, with a view to hinder the prose- 
cutions then ordered. The quit-rent and jduntation-rogisters, 
which related mostly to the lands of European planters or to 
lands in Cooiioor and Ootacamund, were kept in the Commis- 
sioner's Office, and, as the bills for assessment wore also issued 
from his office, much of his time was spent in matters winch 
w^ould ]>roperly devolve on the Tahsi'ldars. It often happened, 
too, that, between those several registers kept by the karnam and 
the Commissioner, land escaped registration (and assessment) 
altogether. Each office thought that the land was in the 
other's register. There were no general registers for fixed 
areas, nor did the registei*s usually state the tenure on which 
any land was held. Some lands were ordinary patU lands, 

Otliers were held on restricted pattas, of which there w^ere 
three classes: — those issued to (i) Europeans, (2) TodAs, and 
(3) Irulas. Other lands were held under Waste Land Eules, 
deeds, or under permanent pattas or under ninety-nine years’ 
leases, or (in Wellington) fifty years’ leases. There were also 
quit-rent lands not held on lease, and free-holds and firewood 
allotments and lands held on special deeds or terms. In such 
VOL. IIL 0 
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a multiplicity of titles, it is easy to see how important it is that 
the register should be clear and well kept\* 

All this confusion has now been brought to an end by 
Mr. R. S. Benson’s Settlement and this has been followed 
by a proper organization of village and revenue establish- 
ments. For Settlement purposes the four nAds settled were 
divided into thii-ty-six ‘villages.’ There were prepared 
at Settlement, the usual general register of lands, and from 
it the chittA (or individual ledger) of each holder’s lands. 
Descriptive memoirs of the villages were also prepai'ed and 
printed'*. To these have been added brief- descriptive 
memoirs of each important estate, to the number of 248, 
and embracing more than 41,400 acres. 


^ It r(«ni<*inKK>ml that 

the Wettlonu nt UuIom or Iiistruc- 
tiouH em[»o\voivtl tho SoitJoiuout 
Ofhoor to make p:rant.s of huid 
during ttio jirogroH.s of operations, 
at oorfain ratf'.s and on cM^rtain 
toriiiH ; lIuH was a vaiunblo pow<*r, 
hocaum! it onablod lum to .satiafy a 
iiuinhor of jM'ojdo who wore toiiohod 
by the nootvsHury oj>orations of 
registration, &(*., which put an end 
to vague olaiiuH and a hojjo of being 
oI)h' to do a.s thc*y pleased, on tho 
part ef many. Tiu‘ total grants so 
made w<'t>‘ of 8451 acres as.Hessi*tl 
at ii. 10,886. 

“ l^’be revenue work <»f thfulistriet 
is now <*xtremely simple. Net- 
withstanding tlje large increase iu 
the revenue, over 99 j>. e. was eol- 
loctod without dittieulty in the past 
year. Forim'rly 50 ]). c. was not 
uncommonly hd't iineollecled. 

* The Memoir contains 

A nute as to tlie situation 
and hxiiiiuhiries. 

(3) A state-iuent of the areas 
included. 

(3^ Sonu‘ statistics of demarca- 
tion marks. 

(4) Sotm' statistics of tho po- 
pulation, number of houses, 
of pHtius, and of cattle. 

(5) A statomont of the area 
a^diuilly cultivated with 
various kinds of crops. 

(6) A note showing the total 

inerease of assessment by 
the Sc^ttlement accounts. 

(7) A descriptive memoir of 


ea eh i m ) ><:* rt an t st a te 
showing its jK^sition, the 
laiHls included iu ii, tlie 
history of their acquisition, 
the areas of tln^ crops 
cultivated, the former and 
present owners, ami tlio 
asst’ssmont. 

(8) A list <»f all demarcated 
and n*Herved fonisis, with 
their jmsition and areas, 
and namoH. if any. 

(9 ! A similar list of all deinar- 
fated ami reservecl swamps. 

(10) A rough eye-sketch of tho 
village indiiiating its boun- 
daries and tin* chief lu»m- 
lets, roa<ls, streams, e.states, 
and gru/ing-grounds on it. 
The gem*ral tield- register, 
sliowiiig tho number and 
name of t^ach lield, its 
rate of ass(‘ssment, art^a 
and total assessment, and 
tin* name of the owner, 
with nunarks as to the 
tenure on w ijich it is lu‘ld ; 
or, if Government reserve, 
the purj)080 for which it is 
reserved. 

(12) An abstract showing the 
areas occupied as frtichold 
or subject to each rate of 
assessment ; the grants 
made? at Settlement ; the 
various areas ivs<M'\ed as 
forest, grazing-ground, &c. ; 
and the areas available for 
sale, Ac. 
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THE RAIYATWARI AND ALLIED 
SYSTEMS. 


Paut IL— BOMBAY (AND SINDH). 

CuATTKR The Survey aki> Settlement. 

,, IL The Land-Tenures. 

,, 111 . The IIevenue Offici.vls and Revenue 

Business. 

IV. The Land-Tenures and Settlement uf 
Sindh. 



ABBBEVIATIONS. 


In order to e^iorten references I use the following : 

Pull Title. 

j. Administration Report, Bombay Presidency, iSSa- 
83, Chapter I (red letter section on character of 
Ijancl-Tenures and System of Survey and Settle* 
ment) 

Naime*« Revenue Hand-book (Mr. H. A. Ac worth’s 
3rd Bdition) 

^ Survey and Settlement Manual, r88a, with the 
Report of 1847 by the throe Settlement Supor- 
intendonts, forming Part I thereof 

4^ Bombay Act V of 1879, amended by Bombay Act IV 
of 1886 

5. A Memoir of Central Indio, a vols., reprint of 3rd 
Edition, x88o 

d, Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas— reprinted 
at Bombay in 1873 

7. Selections from Records, Bombay Government, No. 

CLI, New SeriCHl. Papei^ relating to Revision of 
Settlement in Indapur (and other) taluks of the 
i^oona Collectorate 

8. SelecticAs from Records. Bombay Government, No. 

CXIV, Now describing the Narwa and 

Bhdgddri villages in Kaira, &c 

9. Gasettoer of the Bombay Presidency, Government 

Central Press, Bombay, 1880. ^.In 25 vols.) ed. 
Mr. James Campbell 


Quoted aa 
‘ Ad. Rcjjort.* 

‘ Hand-book,' 

‘ Survey 
Manual.* — 

' Joint- Report.' 

* Rev. Code. ’ 
‘Malcolm.' 

‘ Grant Duff.' 

♦ Indapur Re- 
port.’ 

* Pedder.' — 
Joint village. 

‘ Gazetteer.' 



CHAPTER r. 

THE SUBVEY AND SETTLEMENT. 

Section I. — Introductouy and Historical. 

§ 1 , Conijparlao^i of the Bombay System to that of Madras. 

The Bombay KaiyatwarI system has its points of 
resemblance to that of Madras, inasmuch as it proceedB 
on the same general plan — ^a survey of the land, a division 
of it into ‘survey numbers,* i. e. blocks more or less re- 
presenting the Individual holdings, and a determination of 
the Government revenue rate to be assessed on each field. 
It allows the raiyat the same privilege of relinquishing any 
field ho does not wish to hold, by giving in his * rizin^ma,* 
or notice of his desire to relinquish, in proper time ; it 
allows him also to apply for any unoccupied lot that is 
available. It treats the * waste land* in villages and 
outside villages, on similar principles. Each system has 
its ^jamabandi* or annual determination of the raiyat's 
revenue liability. 

But in many matters of detail and some of principle 
(e. g. the method of assessment) the systems are dissimilar. 
In ^ Bombay the system is comprehensively treated and 
legalized in a ‘Revenue Code* (Bombay Act V of 1879,; 
as amended by IV of 1886), which is as good a specimen 
of dear and logicial expresdon of land-law as is io be 
fouml on the Indian Statute Book. Buies ipadi under 
this Act and the Standing Orders of Ooveinment-- to be 
found in the well-known Revemts Handbook (Kiime 
and Acworth)*<*-^ve the necemaip subsidiary details. 
Tbmre is also a Stm^ey amd SMenwnt Manual^ published 
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in 1882*. In the present chapters I have constantly 
referred to these authorities, as well as to the ‘ permanent ’ 
chapters (marked wiUi red letter headings) in the Ad- 
minietration Report of 1882-83 (by Colonel the Honour- 
able W. C. Anderson), which describe the system as well 
as the history of the Survey Department, and then some- 
what briefly reviews the land-tenures. There is also 
Mr. Campbell’s Gazetteer of Bombay which goes into de- 
tail about the tenures of land, in the appropriate District 
Volumes. To these authorities I may add some valuable 
papers of the late Mr. W. G. Pedder’s on Guzardt and 
the tenures of that interesting province ; and I have made 
use of various Settlement Reports (including the liret 
Revision Report on Indapur), and the Government Reso- 
lutions regarding revision of Settlements, the assessment 
of lands improved by the skill and capital of the raiyat, 
and other important matters 

1 take this opportunity of stating that, as far as 
possible, I have excluded the northern province of Sindh 
from my remarks, reserving that province for a separate 
chapter. Its revenue Settlement, though ‘ raiyatwdri,’ 
presents special features ; and its tenures are wholly local 
and unconnected with those of Western India. 


‘ The student cannot help re- 
gretting that this work was not at 
any rate ttcooinpann.*d by a st't of 
chaptors which would roally make 
it a * Manual/ As it stamls, it is 
Hiinply a collection of cornwpon* 
donee* ht^ginning with tho Joint 
Ht'PiWt of 1847, and going on to 
thu dobatios on the former liovomio 
Hur^vy Act >1 of 1865^ which have 
a very limited interest, and con- 
cluding with some later collections 
of rules under the Ccwle, and other 
useful orders. There is neither 
explanation nor comment ; so that, 
unless reading under the guidance 
of a local teacher, the student is 
perpetuidiy puzzled to know who* 
ther any particular paragraph re- 


presents what is the nilo and prac- 
tice of the present day, or not. 

* I must expn>ss my indebted- 
ness to Mr. Alex. Roge rs for his 
paper (road before the East India 
Association, vol. xiv. Feb. i88a}, on 
the land-tenures in Bombay ; also 
to noU's communicated by Mr. T. 
H. 8tt*wart, Commissioner, North- 
ern Division, and by Mr. A, S. 
Bulkley, Settlerneut Commissioner, 
and to an interesting Report of 
Colonel Andersoi/s, No. 1045 
1880 (^7th October), regarding the 
revision of Settlements, and to the 
Government Resolution, No. 2169 of 
a6th May, 1884, explaining the 
policy of Government in regard to 
survey and assessments. 
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§ 2. The Divuiom of Territory and their IIuioTy, 

The chief divisions of territory included in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Sindh) may be now summarized. It 
will be remembered that, geographically, the Presidency 
represents Western India. It includes territory which knew 
the old (Aryan) Kfijput system, and also in later times, the 
sway of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan ; and it is 
the home {ixtr exxellenee) of the Marfithfis. The main 
features of the country are that a strip of low and fertile 
land on the sea-board, is succeeded by a long lino of hills 
— the Western Ghdts, marked l)y an abundant rainfall and 
much evergreen forest along the crest of the range. These 
hills again are succeo<led, not by a plain country of the 
same general level as the coast districts, but by a talile- 
land of varied surface, but of generally high loved, part 
of which is <lry and not very fertile — forming tlio table- 
land of the ‘Dakhan.' Regarded territorially, we may 
distinguish :-(i) the Northern part or Ouzarfvt; (present 
Districts of Ahmadfibfid, Kaira (Kherfi), Broach (Bharoch), 
Suriit, and the lYineh Mahals). This tract was longest 
under Muhammadan rule, and has, therefore, most felt the 
inthieiice of that system; (2) The ‘ Dakhan ’ districts (above 
Ghat, i.e. inland of the Western (,‘oast range) are Khandesh, 
Nfisik, Ahrnadnagar, Poona (Piina), SholApur, and Satara; 
these were also, more or less, under Muhammadan influence, 
but exhibit cliiefly the results of the later Marfithfi rule — 
a rule which, when settled as it was in these parts, did 
not do much to disturb the existing administrative and 
social organization of district and village, though it must 
have been felt as oppressive by the people, owing to the 
raising of the revenue-rates*; (3) The Bombay Kornfitak, 

‘ will do woll to coniury a. d. The first 

rofro^ih his memory both as to the Delhi omj>ireHiiryived till 1345, when 
Muhammadan inllueiiee south of the kingdom (dtlio Biihmanis 
the Narbada river and also as to arose, whieh split up into th© 
tho Maratha Confederacy, by re- Ntzilm Bhih Dynasty of Ahmed* 
ferring to the article ^ India * in the nagar, that of Bijfipur '/Adil 
Imi/erial or some standard 8h£h : and Oolkanda :,Kutb 8hdh 

Mistor}'. The Dakhan districts and two smaller ones, Bidar and 
w-ere first conquered by Moslem Berar, which became extinct before 
power in th© last years of^th© 2630 a. ». After a time they were 
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popularly called the ‘South Mar&thA country’ (Belgium, 
DhArwAr, and BfjApur, belonging to what are called the 
black*soil plains of the Dakhan), also under MarAthA rule. 
This country is distinguished by the fact that the popula- 
tion is partly Kanarese-speaking. To some extent it felt 
Muhammadan influence during the reign of the Mysore 
Sultans. (4) The district of North KanAra, finally attached 
to the Bombay Presidency in 1862, is a Canarese district, 
also for a time belonging to Mysore, and exhibiting certain 
peculiarities in its land-tenures ; (5) ‘ The KonkAn ’ con- 
sists of the three seaboard-districts below GhAt — ThAnA (in 
which is the city of Bombay), KolAbA, and EatnAgiri. These 
were mostly MarAthA provinces, distinguished by the pe- 
culiar revenue-farming arrangements which have given 
occasion for special legislation on the subject of the ‘ Khoti’ 
tenure. 

It will bo sufficient here to recall the general fact that, 
passing over the early settlement at SurAt, and the ac- 
quisition of * Bombay Island,’ a portion of the GuzarAt 
districts became Ihitish in 1802-3 (second MarAthA War); 
tlie gi’eater part of the Presidency was acquired after the 
fall of the PeshwA in 1818b 

attiickod by tbo Miighals from Dol- 1664-74, the principal feature being 

hi, and a suicidal struggle went the rise of tho other branches, 

on for Homo yearn b(*t\v<H‘ii the two, tho nhohsUl of tho BonirH *011! of 

r«)HUlting in a brief 8ul>jt’ction of thin family came tho Niigpur pro- 

the whoio Dakhau to Delhi, which vinco which passed under British 

tho Mariith^iH took advaiitageof. In rule in 1854), tho Indort' (llolkar) 

fact, the Maratlnls sided first with and Owali(»r (Sindhia'; branches, 

one and then W'itli (he other, and and that of l^roda. It was the* 

ultimately oriwhod both. Tho Ma- Ibrnir branch that attacked Bengal 

nlthA history is in reality a long and Orissa ; the central jwwer 

one. For Manithtl races boro rule <^the Feshwu' was defoateii in the 

and fell again in earlier times ; and north by Ijord Lake, rt^sulting in 

traces of their rule are observable (he treaty of Anjangiiin (December 

in certain facts about the Dakhan 30, 1803), and tho ctMssion not only 

villagOH. They appear to have sue- of some Bombay ten'itory but also 

cumbod again k> invasions from part of Bundelkhand, and districts 

the North, the comiuorors having on the Jainnd River in the north, 

left their mark in tlie well-know'n Finally, tlie disniption of the 

C 41 V© sculptures w^hich indicate that Feshwii's kingdom in 1817, brought 

they adopted the Buddhist faith. the other territories to Bombay, 

All this was long before tlie last and saw the downfall of the Ma- 

and great development of the r^tha Confederacy. 

Mardtlui power as we know it. * These dates of acquisition are 
This may said to oominence with general. There have been many 

Sivaji's coming forth as in minor changes before and since. 
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These dates at once indicate that the Bombay districts 
came under British Revenue Administration just when 
the Madras districts were going through the experimental 
stages of management which have been described in 
Chapter I of the account of that Presidency. Historically, 
the Bombay Settlement system came after the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement, and after the North-West Provinces 
village system had received the first beginnings of its final 
form under Reg. VII of 1822. It came also after the first 
Madras raiyatwdn' Settlements, but before the final de- 
velopment of that system which may be said to date from 
1855. The Bombay system began in 1835, but may really 
be dated from the time of its development into uniformity 
in 1847. 

§ 3. The ilardthd Organization as prelhnhut'i^ to our 

Own, 

Before we proceed to consider the modern Survey 
system, let us take a brief glance at the organization of 
the districts as they were loft by the Mardth^is. 

The student should boar in mind that these clans, though 
peculiar in some of their ideas and customs, were Hindus 
(being probably a mixed race of Dravidian origin, which 
had adopted the Hindu social system and religious ideas). 
They accordingly organized their affairs very much on 
the traditional Aryan or Hindu model ; nevertheless, 
their methods had been a good deal influenced by the 
practice which originated with the Mughal empire, or 
with the independent Dakhan kingdoms. 

The Hindu organization (I may repeat — for tho fact is 
too commonly forgotten) is twofold. Two systems exist 
side by side — the State organization, and the village or 

British territorj^ (a« a glance fied hy arranging tlio ceasion of 
at tho map shows) is, in jMirts, much particular villages. It is perhaps 
up with the Ufrrjh>ries of partly owing to this admixture of 
Nativ© Stattm and Chiefships more territory that the Hedtiement ope ra- 
or less indopemdent. OccjisionaJ tions go so much more by taluks 
lapses have added villages or than by whole districts and Collec- 
talukas to the British districts ; torates, though this is aot the chief 
and in times past, for convenience reason, 
sake, boundaries have been sfinpU- 
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Bocial Organization. As regards the latter, ancient Hindu 
government is chiefly associated with that type of village in 
which every landholder is a separate unit, concerned only 
with his own cultivation and revenue payment. In early 
days he paid his revenue in kind, giving the customary 
grain-dues to the ‘ b&ra bulauti ’ — ^the village staff* of 
officials and artizans, and to the Brilmians or other re- 
ligious body, and also to the king. The headman and 
the accountant are both hereditary and often have their 
‘watan,’ or dearly-prized estate in land, held (together 
vrith other privileges) in virtue of office. The office of 
headman is sometimes twofold ; there may bo the head- 
man connected with the old village families, and another 
appointed by the ruler ; and where this is nf)t the case, the 
headman must be regarded as the connecting link between 
the State organizfition and the village ; and rather as 
belonging to the former than to the latter. 

The State had at its head the Il/ijji, and under him a 
number of chiefs, who were bound to render military 
service. In the case of the Marfithfi States, there was a 
confederacy ' ; c^ach prince or cliief held his own state, 
but in a certain sulxmlination to the Poshw^. wlio Indd 
his court at Poona. Each ruler and each chief took 
revenue from his own domain only : no revenue was 
paid by the feudal Hubordiiiate to a superior, only service 
in the field and contributions or aids in times of danger. 

The Hindu territorial administration whicli connects the 
villages with the entire government system, was (as we 
see it described in Manu), a sort of successive enlargement 
of the village government^. A group of ten or more 
villages formed a ‘ prant,* and several prAnts united fonned 
a * des/ each with itrS headman (de^i or desinukh) and its 
head-accountant (De^spAndya). These, in fact, were for the 
‘ das * what the pAtel and the village kulkarai or grAma- 
lekhak^, were for the village*. Above the 'des* a still 

* Including the of SaUra, of * See vol. I. chap. v. p. 254. 
Kohlupur, Holkiir i^Indor© State \ * Grant Duff, p. 36, 

Sindh ia (Gwaldr or Gwalior >, the * For an account of the Marathd 
Gaekwad of Baroda^ &c. State’ and Government organiaa- 
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larger group was recognized, presided over by the Sirdes- 
mukh and the SirdefipAndya ; some families still retain these 
titles, presumably because some ancestor once held the 
office. 

The Marithds, however, often adopted, with some modi- 
fications, the Muhammadan rulers local division of terri- 
tory, and that again was a division based on still earlier 
forms ^ 

The whole province was still called Suba or Sir-suba, 
Under this tlie major division "was the " SarkAr,’ compiising 
ton to forty * districts * (pargana or mahal). The ‘ district ’ 
contained fifty to a hundred villages, and was presided over 
by a kamisdiir (or karaaisichir) a sort of Collector: he had 
his stall' of ‘k^rkun’ or agents, and his ‘ sibandi,’ a body 
of which the inernbors may be described as half militiaman, 
half bailitf. The Kan\isd^r was placed by the Marathlis 
over the earlier and hereditary pargana officers, who were 
the district headmen, — ‘ mandloi * or * chaudhilri,’ or ‘zaudn- 
dar’ (always called zainindAr in the Ibijput States), also 
called ‘ desinukh * ‘ desi * or ‘ desdi.’ These latter officials 
had a ‘ luinkilr * (subsistence) allowance and a * l^lni ’ or 
small percentage on the revenue collected, also a ‘bhet’ 
(or blient), viz. a rupee or two from each village. The 
Maraihas \verc jealous of this class of officer (and with 


tion, Malcolm, vol. i. p. 433, c t 
an<l for the IC^ vcmio udiuiiUH- 
trutiou, vul. ii. p. 39, ct . 

‘ Il< r« is all cxamj>lc : in tho 
Attavi**! or twenty cight-parganaH 
of the Snnit province, which <*amo 
under British rule in a. u. 1803, tho 
revt'iiue w'a.s (hni farmed hy certain 
lu roditary oflicoiis calltsd ‘ de.sui.' 
Tile position and functions of tho 
* dosdi * under Mughal rule, aro 
pcrfocily cli‘iir, having hoon defuitHl 
by a farindn : decree : of the Emjioror 
Aurangzob. Their duties >vere to 
asNosH, colJtvd, and to pay over to 
tho tn^asury, tho rovonuo dtie by 
tho cn I ti vators : th 0 i r romu norati on 
( besides some foes and freti lands) 
was 3 per cent, on their collec- 
tions. Originally, there was one 
des&i to each pargana ; but as time 


w'eiifcon, tin* doKfli families, accord- 
ing to Hindu euMtoiii, divided their 
riglits ac<‘onling to tlio rule of 
iniieritanco. allotting the super- 
vision of single villages or even 
shares of villages, to individuals; 
tliat is, each inemlxT of the family 
assumed the luanagcunont ami the 
emol unents of a division of the 
pargima corresponding to his shan^ 
ill the her<Hlitnry interest in tho 
ofllice. -Pedii^T, JmuiuiL BiK., Artn, 
vol. xxxi, April 1883, p. 521.) Mr. 
I*«Hlder gws on to. say that the 
MariithAs allowed tlio desiits to 
farm the revenues uf their villages, 
and that they were on the high 
road to become proprietors ; and at 
one time the possibility of a Settle- 
ment with tliem was diaeussed by 
our Government. 
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reason — for under a lax administration they grew into 
great power, and absorbed the lands and intercepted much 
revenue). 

Under them was the pargana kanungo, with his staff 
of ‘ mirdAhas * or land-measurers. The Hindu title was de?- 
pAndya or de^-lekhak ; they had only half the allowances 
of the former class. Both were however ‘ watandAr/ i.e. 
had lands which were held along with the dignity of office, 
and became hereditary. 

The pargana was subdivided into ‘ tAlukAs ' or ‘ tappas,* 
small circles of villages (five — twenty or thirty villages). 
The early Hindus did not trouble about meamring land, 
because they always took their revenue in kind : but it 
was otherwise under the Moslem and MarAthA rule. 

^All ground,’ says Malcolm’, ‘be it ever so waste or hilly, 
is included in these divisions, which are marked by natural or 
artificial boundaries, such as rivers, water-courses, ranges of 
hills, trees, rocks, ridges, or linos b(4ween any two remarkable 
objects. The lands were measured, including the space occu- 
pied by tanks, wells, and houses, &c., in the time of the Mughal 
Government ; and this record of measurement was lodged in 
the office of every zamindar (desmukh, &c.) of a district, as well 
as in the “ fardnavfs’s ” office *. Several of the records have been 
saved ; but where they are lost, the ease with which the memory 
of the respective limits is preserved by the hereditary officers 
of the district and village to whom this duty belongs, is very 
extraordinary.’ 


§ 4. Sysievi of Revenue Settlement under Native 
Rulers, 

In the days of the Empire, ShAh JahAn(i637 a.d.) intro- 
duced the Akbarian survey and Settlement into the Dakhan. 
(The land was measured with standard measures and was 
assessed at one-fourth of the calculated aveittge produce 
commuted into cash and fixed for ten years. Murshid Quli 
KhAn was employed for twenty years on this task. The 

^ Vol. ii p, 5. or * Secretariats * of the MaiAtha 

* One of the State Departments 
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asseBsment was known as *tankli&.’ The name is really 
derived from the eilvet' coin which was used in lieu of the 
old copper 'takd*^; but the term has become synonymous 
with a fixed assessment in the lump on a village* In the 
independent Dakhan Kingdoms, the Ahmadnagai* Minis- 
ter, Malik 'Ambar (he died a.d. 1626) pursued a similar but 
not identical system^* His assessments varied with the 
crop and were not fixed liko the Mughal Settlements : 
they wore also lump-assessments on the viDago (in some 
cases). Grant Duff' mentions that where the assessment was 
in kind it was two-fifths of the produce : and that whore 
there was a cash-assessment, it equalled in value one-third 
of the produce. 

When the MaiAth/is came into power, they took the 
revenue in money on the basis of the older measurements, 
but they ignored the lump-sum village (tankliA) assess- 
ments, and made (a.d. 1784-85) a new ‘ kamAl * assessment, 
field by field based on a classification of soils. In Poona 
(for instance) this plan nearly doul>led the old tankh^ 
assessment. They seem to have taken for irrigated land, 
garden-land, and for land growing opium and sugarcane, 
rates varying from R. 5 to R. 6, R. 8, and R. jo per 
bigh&; dry crops were assessed at R. \ to R. j-8 the bighfi 

* Grant Duff. vol. i. p. 106. or got. tlu-ir aid — Uic*y took only 

^ Seo Cfiaut Duff, i. So, w horo an paH tiu' rovtunio uh a soH; ofcaah 

accoTint of Malik 'Ainltar’s liistorj* allowance. Thin whk called ilie 
irt given. In liis land .Seitlenients, ‘ Sinlesinukhi ’ or general sum an 
lie greatly restored tin- * ininlsidai'H/ tlo' overlord’s riglit or trihute, 
.and made joint Settlements for or a * Chautli,' i. e. the fourth part 
whole villages, whence it was of the goncral revenue. And this 
stated in some of thf< Madras notes trihutt! wa,s dividisl : one part went 

on mirasi rights — of course, hy an to the ge neral tnsasury of tlie 

opponent — th,at a minlsidar wu.s an head of tho confederacy ; anotlicr 
offict> created by Malik Mnihar ! wimt as mokasa — tliat appropriated 

^ Inddpur Ktporit part I, para. 3 (mukhasa. A.' toHfMjcial olijectKsuch 
(p. 8 of the reprint). — It wdll bo as tluj inaintenance of chiefs or a 
n'memborod that the Manitlul re- ' saranjilm * allotted for tho support 
venue system, exhibits two peri- of troops. When the general 
od» or phases. At first, when the government of tho Mardth^s was 
several chiefs wore in the con- established, they then took the 
quering and marauding stage— whole rovtmue, and assessed the 
interfering and gaining a footing land (or in rarer cases farmed the 
in this province and that, sometimes collections). But occasional reve- 
by force, sometimes by the grant of nue - assignments were still called 
powers anxious to conciliate them * mokasd * or * saranjim ' as before. 
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(afterwards doubled)^. When they could not collect the 
kam&l asseBsment^ they gave farra-leascB, as they did in the 
KonkAn^ where the *khots' or revenue-farmers gx’ew (in 
time) into proprietors. 

Our system has recognized the village officers and pre- 
served their emoluments. The (pargana) organization has 
given way to that of districts under Collectors and sub- 
divisions called tAlukas^, with a mainUtdAr (tahsiklAr of 
other parts) at the head, as wo shall further see in the 
chapter on Eevenue officials and business. The old 
pargana officers* families have still reminiscences of their 
titles, and in Bomc instances have retained theii* hereditary 
‘ watan lands * in the form of an ‘ inam,’ though without 
any official function. 

To do the MarAthAs justice, it may he said that where 
their rule was settled, though tliey were stem and exacting 
financiers, they did not ‘kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs/ They knew how to make a full assessment, but yet 
to let it lie elastic — an art known to oriental rulers and 
not sufficiently recognized by ourselves. Wliere, however 
(as in the outlying pi-ovincos or those \yhere their tenure 
of power was uncertain), the Marfithas had but a fitful 
grasp, their behaviour was that of plunderers, nut adminis- 
trators, H(‘re, for instance, is a brief extract from Dr. 
Fryer, a traveller of 1675 a.d. (published 1698), relating 
to Canara, which came under Mysore rule, and was then 
con(|uerod by the ManUhAs of Sivaji’s timo^ ; — 

‘ It is a general Calamity and much to he deplored to hear the 
complaints of the poor people that remain, or rather are com- 
pelled to endure the slavery of 8eva Gi ; the Desios (desih) 
have Land imposini upon them at double rates : and if they 
refuse to accept it on these hard conditions (if Monied men) 
they are carried to prison ; there they are iamishod almost to 
death : racked and tortured most inhumanly tifi they confer 

* See Malcolm, ii, 39. I under- tlii form (tulukil') of the Arabic word 
stand tilio bighd iiM^d, was Akbar’s tuUiqa (or properly ia’alluqa). 

• 3600 lllahi gaa:/ coming to 3035 * Quot.ed in iho Repourt 

of our square yards, or nearly |rda of the Kumta and Ankola TsUukiia, 
an aero. pp. a 3. 

* In Bombay they mie the Mar&- 
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where it is. They have now in Limbo several Brachmins whose 
flesli they tear with pincers heated liedhot, di*ub them on the 
Shoulders to extreme Anguish (though according to their Law it 
is forliidden to strike a Brachmin). This is the accustomed 
Sawce all India over, the Princes doing the same by the Gover- 
nors when remove<i from their ofHces to squeeze their ill-got 
estates out of them : which, when thoy have done, it may be 
they are employed again. And after this fashion the Desies 
deal with the Combies (kunbf- cultivator caste): so that the 
Great Fish prey on the Little as W4*I1 by land as by sea, bringing 
not only them but their families into Eternal Bondage.’ 


§ 5. Early Iteremie Manayevient, 

Wlien the territories which had been hitherto ruled in 
the manner just described, came under British administra- 
tion ill 1818, there was nowhere in India a system so 
successful and so well defined as to serve as a mod«*l for 
introduction into Bombay. The Zauimd^iri Settlement had 
failed in iladras, and was far from being successful in 
Beiigab tliougb it still had its advocates ; the sysbmii which 
wits alterwiirds introduced into North-Western India had 
not \vt seen the light, and the Madras laiyatwiiri-system, 
however ably explained and defended in principle by 
Muiiro’s minutes, -vvas not yet w^orkiug well, as ilie true 
practical application of an excellent theory had still to be 
developed h 

Inevitably, therefore, the earliest Bombay management 
commenced in most districts, w iili dealings with the desdis 
(heads of districts under Native rule) and other local men 
of influence, wdio leased or farmed the revenues of certain 
tracts of country; while in other districts the Mar« 4 thd 
village l evenue a-ssessinents follow'cd, or some modifi- 
cation of them ; or periodical leases were granted, leaving 

' See tin* chaj»t<‘r on Madras f-iirly exy>erjinonta in revisions and re- 
rc'Venue arrangements p. 48, ante). duet ions of. rates, varying frojn dia- 
Thf! system had to grow and to ho triet to district ami taluk to taluk, 
improved st<q) by step ; until 1855, and not likedy to c^munend itself to 
the Madras revenue management the outer world, 
was little more than a series of 
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things much in the hands of the headman and accountant 
(kulkami) ^ 

This early revenue management in Bombay I propose 
to pass over entirely, as uninsti-uctive. It was an utter 
failure, both in the Guzar&t districts and in the Dakhan. 
The Mai’dthd assessment accounts showed sums that could 
not, owing to various causes, bo realized. A great part of 
the Dakhan districts was at that time waste, and a cycle of 
very low prices set in : all these circumstances together 
resulted in a period of failure and confusion in the revenue 
administration. 

§ 6. Quedion of the adoption of Village^ Settlements. 

A new departure had clearly to be made ; and after 1S22 
we find the Government anxiously considering what plan of 
Settlement it would adopt. By this time the North- 
Westoni s^’^stem of 1822-33 had begun to show good re- 
sults, and its advocates were able men, — al>lc both to work 
the system and to bo its prophets in ininuteB and reports. 
The first question, therefore, was whether the ‘ village 
system,’ as applied to the landlord or joint- villages of the 
North-Western Provinces, should not be adopted in Bom- 
bay. We were unfortunately then in a stage when the 
relative merits of revenue-systems were discussed. No 
comparison can be more invidious than that of one revenue- 
system with another ; no discussion can well be more fruit- 
less. It is simply impossible to say that one system is, in 
itself, bettor than another— that one is to be regarded as 
‘ enlightened,’ another the product of outer darkness. The 
applicability of systems depends wholly on the facts and 
on the oii'cumstances of the place. W'here .there are 
really joint-villages, of whatever origin, few persons will 
be disposed to doubt tho merits of the village-system. 
Where the North-Western t}^o of village is not in prac- 
tical survival (or where it never existed) some form of 

' the Imlopttr Report^ p. 9. x8x6)in the GoseJlfecf (Surat, i>. 315". 
There h an aooouut of the opproa- These officers were gradually aboli- 
siou prsotisod by the desiUs (1800- shed and pensioned off after x8i6. 
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raiyatwArf Settlement is preferable, for the simple reason 
that the introduction of a yillage-system must be accom'* 
panied by more or less aitificial arrangements which may 
or may not be acquiesced in by the people. All depends on 
circumstances — on the character of the people and the value 
of the privileges which are offered by the joint-system. 
Ordinarily, in a country where the free grant of waste, as 
village common, is not appreciated, and where the people 
have been for generations holding land without any bond 
of ancestral connection, the joint-liability involved in the 
‘ village-system,’ is refused ; and naturally, if the piinciplo 
of assessing the village jointly in a lump-sum (which is 
distributed over the holdings according to a known system 
of sharing) is not applicable, and then the only distinguish- 
ing feature of the system is gone : what remains is com- 
mon to it and to the individual or raiyatwdri system. 

Considerable hopes were, however, entertained that a 
joint- village system might work ; for there were indica- 
tions that such villages had formerly been in existence. 
The detail — and it is somewhat curious — of village history, 
must be reserved for tlie chapter on land-tenures ; but it 
may here be noticed that a general inquiry into village- 
tenures was made, as it had been in Madinas. In one or 
tw^o districts of tbe GuzarAt section there were joint- 
villages (or, as they are officially called, ‘ shared-villages ’) 
still in survival, and unquestionably exhibiting the same 
features as joint- or landlord- villages in the North-Western 
Provinces. But a much more widespread phenomenon 
presented itself in the Dakhan districts, which vros chiefly 
observable in the survival of certain terrfi8 which were 
used to distinguish two classes of landholdings in villages. 
There can be no question that in many villages the memory 
of old proprietary families who once owned them, also 
survived. These data were, hovrever, sufficiently obscure 
to allow of considerable difference of opinion as to the 
meaning to be put on the terms and as to the facts to be 
inferred At a later stage we shall pursue the subject; 
here I can only state briefly, that, whatever the true 

VOL. III. p 
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theory, anything like a joint-constitution, or system of co* 
sharing by a body of owners willing to be jointly respon- 
sible, was certainly not found in the villages generally (as 
it was in the Guzar&t cases) ; and hence the hopes of 
success for a system involving a general joint-responsi- 
bility, was not a very strong one. 

The ultimate conclusion which seems to have been 
reached was that no attempt could (generally) be made to 
set up a proprietary class as distinct from the other culti- 
vators ; nor was it thought possible, as a general system, 
to assess the villages in the lump and trust their own 
* ancient’ organization to distribute the amount fairly’. 
The individual system was therefore the necessary alterna- 
tive, seeing that ex hypothesi it was agreed not to create 
artificial middlemen proprietors. A system must be adapted 
to the commonly prevalent tj^pe of tenure : where tlicre are 
exceptionally constituted villages, as in Kaird, the raiyat- 
wdri system can be modified to make allowance for them, 
— as well as for the AhmadAbAd talucjdAri, or the KonkAn 
Khotl, or any other exceptional tenure. 

§ 7. First Surveys on the RaiyalwdH Plan, 

The early Survey -Settlements on the raiyatwAri method 
were, however, unsuccessful. They were commenced under 
Mr. Pringle of the Civil Service, in 1824-8. The failure 
was in no respect due to any fault of Mr. Piingle’s. He is 
reported to have been an exceptionally able officer ; but, 
while ho himself spared no pains in his calculations, the 

* The Hon. Mountstuart Elpliin- of paragraph 3. Thoro were no 
stono, when Governor, was anxious doubt * estates ' in the Daklian, and 
to have the North-West village may have been ‘brotherhoods’ of 
system. In 1840 the Ihwcnue minlsid^rs ; but practically there 
^ttlement Su|X'»rintendents ex- was not a generally existing con- 
amined the North-West system in dition of villages comparable to that 
an elal>orate letter (Suney Manualf of North India, still less a condition 
Appendix I, after p. 134 ', and of affairs such as w^ould warrant 
vindicated the raiyatwdri system any hope that the Dakhan would 
for Bombay. This has now only a be better suited by the North-West 
histokioal value. It seems rather to joint*viUage assessment than by the 
evade Hie question of the existence field-to-field assessment ; and that 
of village communities, in a some- was the mAin point, 
what equivocal sentence at the end 
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material collected for him was worthless, owing to the un- 
reliable character of the subordinate staff, which had not 
yet been worked up to that stage of necessary efficiency 
which was afterwards attained. The system adopttjsd was 
one of great elaboration, but the survej’^-data, and the 
statistics, were too rough and inaccurate to render the most 
careful assessment work of any practical use. It was like 
trying to read off the smaller fractions on a barometer so 
faulty as not to mark even whole degrees accurately. 

^His (Mr. Pringle’s) assessment/ says the writer of the 
Administration Jteport of 1 872-3 *, ‘ was based on a measurement 
of fields and on estimates of the yield of various soils, as well 
as of the cost of cultivation, the principle adopted being to fix 
the Government demand at 55 i>er cent, of the net produce. 
The execution of the different operations of the suiwey was 
entrusted entirely to native agency, without either the exjKV 
rience or the integrity needed for the task ; and at a suf>soquent 
period the results obtained were found to be nearly worthless. 
The preliminary work of measurement Wiis grossly faulty, and 
the estimates of produce \vhich formed such an important 
element in the determination of the assessment, and which had 
been pre]>ared in the most elaborate manner, were so erroneous 
as to be worse than useless. But meanwhile the Settlement 
had beem introduced and wdth the result of aggravating the 
evils it had been designed to remove. From the outset it was 
found impossible to collect anything approaching to the full 
revenue. In some districts not one- half could be realized. 
Things now went rapidly from bad to worse. Every year 
l>rought its addition to tlie accumulated arrears of revenue and 
the necessity for remissions or modifications of rates. The 
state of confusion in the accounts engendered by these expe- 
dients was taken advantage of by the native officials to levy 
contributions for themselves. Every effort, lawful and unlaw- 
ful, w^as made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, 
who were subjected to torture, in some instances cruel and re- 
volting beyond description, if they would not or could not yield 
w'hat was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes, and 
fled into the neighbouring Native States. Large tracts of land 

* p. 41 of the Report. This frequently quoted in these pages 
is the ‘ decennial * report of the . (that of 1883-3). 
period previous to the one most 

p a 
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were thrown out of cultivation ; and in some districts no more 
than a third of the cultivable area remained in occupation.’ 

The result of these difficulties was, that in 1835, a re- 
commencement was made by revising the ^ttlement of the 
Ind&pur taluka of the Poona Collectorate. It was found 
that the survey required to be done again. And an en- 
tirely new method of soil-classification was adopted. 

^Abandoning all attempts to arrive at a theoretical ideal of 
assessment by endeavouring to discover the yield of different 
soils and assigning a certain proportion of them as the Gk>vem« 
ment demand, the Survey-Officers adopted the simple expedient 
of ascertaining the average character and depth of soil in each 
field and classing it iwscordingly ; no more than nine gradations 
of valuation being employed for the purpose. In fixing the 
rates of assessment they were guided by purely practical con- 
siderations as to the capability of the land, and the general 
circumstances of the district. The more intelligent among 
the agricultural class were even taken into consultation on the 
subject, and their opinion allowed due weight. No s^e 
standard of assessment existed ; the rates in force in the 
prosperous times of the district had, through the depreciation 
in the value of money, long ceased to represent any moderate 
sliare of the produce of the land, and the ruinous consequences 
of the first Settlement forbade any reliance being placed on the 
system of fixing a Government demand on estimates of the 
yield of the land 

As the experimental survey of 1835 was found successful, 
the same system was gi’adually extended to other localities 
also. 

§ 8, The Present System, 

As the present system is virtually an extension and 
completion of that commenced in IndApur, in 1835, the 
Bombay officers view the survey, for revenue purposes, as 
one operation, which began in 1835 and is still going on^, 
and which will be completed in about six or seven years, 
and win then not require to be done again. The only 

* See tho of Oeo.) Wingate, aided by Lt, Nash 

i87a~3,p.4a~3. This experimental at a later period 
re-survey was carried out by Messrs. • Ad, Chapter I. p. aS. 

Goldsmid and Lt (afterwards Sir 
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work will be the * revision’ of the asseesmeni-Tates on 
certain principles. For the ‘ original ’ or first Settlement 
was made for a period of thirty years, and as, the term 
comes to an end, the rates require to be * revised ’ and 
reimposed for another period. 

The first efibrts at Survey -Settlement, even after 1835,’ 
were not entirely successful ; but, even under all disadvan- 
tages, the condition of the Ind^pur t&luk& soon showed 
mai’ked signs of improvement, both as to extension of culti- 
vation and the easy realization of the revenue. Separate 
surveys were gradually organized for other parts of Poona, 
Ahmadnagar, and the * South MarAth& Country,* As ex- 
perience widened, the practice improved ; it was wisely 
determined to gather up the results of the experience gained, 
and formulate them into a regular system for the guidance 
of workers in the remaining districts. In 1847, three 
Settlement Superintendents (Wingate, Goldsmid, and 
Davidson) met and drew up the clear and practical 
paper known as the Joint Report of 1847, This Report 
modestly disclaims the merit of discovering anything now, 
and professes only to simplify and reduce to system the 
‘ somewhat diversified * operations of the different survey- 
parties. Nevertheless, the introduction of those rules, 
when they came to bo well understood in practice, was of 
singular benefit to the country. The Settlement system 
thus consolidated and sanctioned by Government, is (with 
some minor modifications of later date) the method of 
Settlement which we shall have to study. 

Section II— The Survey, 

§ I. The iiuwey-SeUleme'iit Staff. 

It is needless to repeat that an accurate survey of the 
Bod and a classification of it, are the essential preliminaries 
to any modem Settlement, and d fortiori to a raiyatwiri 
Settlement. 

It may however be premised that the Settlement-survey 
is conducted by several parties, working in different dis- 
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tricts, each in charge of a Superintendent, who has separate 
establishments (as a rule) for measuring and for classifying 
the soils : generally, the latter operation follows the survey- 
measurement at an interval of one season. Every detail is 
closely supervised by the Assistant Superintendents. On 
the Superintendent devolves the duty of fixing the rates of 
assessment, reporting (as under all systems) those rates for 
the sanction of Government, and introducing the Settle- 
ment when sanctioned. In this last operation an officer of 
the Kevenue Department is associated with hini^ The whole 
Department is controlled by a Settlement Commissioner. 

It was formerly the subject of remark that the Bombay 
Survey-Settlement wms purely technical, and that the 
ordinary District Officers knew nothing of its practical 
working ; but this has ceased to be the case. Every Civil 
servant of less than seven years’ standing is now required 
to go through a course of Settlemciit-survey-work in the 
field, both in measuring and classifying soils ; and Survey- 
Settlement- work is one of the subjects of examination^. 

Occasion may also here be taken to remark that though 
the dates of Settlement given in the general table at p. 6i, 
Vol. I of this work, seem to show (as noticed also in Stack’s 
Memonmdmn on Revenue Setilements^ 1880) that the 
period occupied by Settlement is twelve to fourteen years, 
which is longer than other provinces ; this conclusion is 
not practically true. The practice of settling small ai’eas 
at a time, makes the period for the whole ilistrid seem 
longer ; but, as a matter of fact, the new rates take effect 
in the tdlukA without waiting for the whole district or 
Collectorate to be completed. 


§ a. Cornmeiwement of a Sun^ey-Settlement 


i A ^ Survey-Settlement is set in operation by direction of 
V of 1879), the Government. The Code does not require any notifica- 


* When the present surveys are Staff, with the aid of an officer 
atan the need for a st^parato 8i)ecially charged with the suiier- 
Department will cease. Future vision of Land Becords and Agri- 
revisions of assessment, which culture. 

alone will be called for, will then * See the rulas at pp. 362-74 of 
he done by the ordinaiy Bevenue the Sunvyilfaauaf. 
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tion in the GazetU to begin with ; that comes aflerwards, 
when the assessments are declared. The officials spoken of 
above, who conduct the Settlement, are appointed by the 
Governor in Council Every one so appointed is called in Rov. Cod»s 
the Code a ‘ survey officer.* The Governor in Council directs 
a survey with a view to the assessment of the land-revenue viii x. 
for a term of years. The Governor may also, at any 
time, direct a fresh survey, or any operation subsidiary 
thereto ; but the assessments cannot be enhanced till the 
original tc^rm of Settlement has expired. 

§ 3. The Importance of the ‘ Fkhl * or Survey 
Number* 

It has been already stated that one of the great features 
of the raiyatw^ri method is the facility it atfords for the 
conti*action and expansion of operations by the cultivator 
according to his means. Ho is bound by no lease. The 
amount of his assessment is, indeed, fixed for thirty years 
(or whatever otlier term may bo ordered), but his title to 
the land goes on from year to year : he may perpetuate it at 
his pleasure. So long as he pays the assessment, the title 
is practically indefeasible. But if ho feels unable to work 
the land he holds, ho may relinquish (under suitable con- 
ditions) any part of it ; or if prosperous, he may take up 
more land, if land happens to bo availaljle. It is therefore 
nece.ssary to demarcate, survey, and register all the per- 
manent divisions of land in a village. This is done by 
.selecting ceitain ‘ survey-numbers * or survey-fields or 
blocks, as the main units of survey, and arrangements are 
then made for the due demarcation, survey, and record of 
smaller subdivisions. 

‘ The success,’ writes Colonel Anderson, * of Settlements 
on the raiyatwAri system depends in a very great degree on 
the correctness of the measurement of individual properties 
and on the facilities afforded for identifying them. To 

' A convenient clause speciaea that of their superior aa he may au- 
subordinates may. by delegation, thorize, but alwaye aubjeet to a 
cxerciae such portion of the powers right of reviaion by the superior. 
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emure these objects a constant check is kept oh the work of 
the surveyor, who is required to have boundary-marks 
erected at the comers and bends of each property as his 
work progresses The village mapSt which are most 
accurate and detailed, show not only the outline of each 
survey-number in which several properties or holdings may 
be included, but (by conventional signs) the position and 
description of every boundarj^-mark. 

The ‘survey-number* is, however, far from being an 
arbitrary thing. It is necessary, indeed, to lay down an 
ideal area which, as far as possible, it is desimble to 
attain ; but existing and well-known divisions into fields 
were always allowed due consideration ; and under no cir- 
cumstances were differences of tenure and marked natural 
distinctions ignored in order to attain an ideal or arbitrary 
standard. In waste lands it was, of course, open to adopt a 
size for the survey-number corresponding to the standard 
officially prescribed. 

It wdll bo well to distinguish the eai'lier rules from the 
more modern practice regarding the size of the ‘survey- 
number.* 

§ 4. The Earlier Rule, 

It may be premised that the Bombay survey abandoned 
the use of bighds, or other ancient or local measures, and 
works entirely with English statute aci*e8. 

The idea of the Joint Re^Hrrt was to start from the area 
which a raiyat could cultivate with one pair of bullocks ^ ; 
this would vary according as the cultivation was wet or 
dry, or as the soil was light or heavy, and generally with 
the climate and circumstances 6 f the locality. 

This rule did not apply to larger areas of jungle-covered 
waste land, which were at first made into large numbei-s, 

' The trav<»l!©r will know directly secutod at all with a less number 
he comes into a* raiyatwiiri ’country than this, when a raiyat has only a 
by observing the stones (or bankis single bullock, he must enter into 
where trtone is not available) form- partnership *with a neighbour, or 
ing angular marks at the corner of obtain a second by some means or 
every field. This will be seen in other, in order to bo able to culti- 
the diagram at p. aai, post. vate at all.’ {Joint Jt^port, i xg.) 

* ’As hurming oatmot be pro- 
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and were divided up afterwards when applied for for 
cultivation. 

It was found that in each class the following area was 
convenient as a standard:— 

ao acres for light ^ dry* soil (unirrigated). 

15 f, medium. 

la „ „ heavy. 

4 n iy ricoland (irrigated and * wet’). 

Then, as a rule, every ‘ number * should contain a number 

of acres, of which the foregoing table gave the minimum ; 
double that was the maximum. 

Plots under different tenures — as ‘inAm* and revenue- 
paying, or wet and dry cultivation— were not included in 
the same number, whatever the size. Those are the stan- 
dards which were adopted in the earlier Bombay Settle- 
ments and in Ber&r. 

§ 5. Kecmity for Moilijication. 

Circumstances, however, have tended to make them 
unsuited for final adoption. When the first Settlements 
were made, land was much less valuable than it has since 
become ; large areas were also waste, and it was not antici- 
pated that these ’would become valuable enough to bo 
cultivated ; consequently a larger and simpler division of 
land for surveys than now suffices, was all that was then 
required. Again, difference of locality produces fresh re- 
quirements. Thus the early rules >vero well adapted to 
the dry districts of the Dakhan, but the densely-populated 
country west of Satdra was found to require a smaller unit 
for each ‘ number.* 


§ 6, The Later Rules. 

% 

The result has been that the older rules have been con- 
siderably modified. The legal basis of the practice on 
resurvey or revision, is to be found in the Rev. Code (and 
in No. 55 of the Rules under Section 214). 

The Code prescribes that no survey-number is to beSoc. 
made less than a minimum size, to be fixed for the several 
classes of land in each district by the Survey-Settlement 
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Commissioner with the sanction of Qovemme&t. But the 
Code saves all * survey-numbers * which had already been 
fixed below the minimum^ or where the Commissioner 
gives special orders otherwise : and * any survey-number 
separately recognized in the Survey-records shall be 
deemed to have been authorizedly made, whatever be 
its extent/ The principle now adopted is that ‘ on revi- 
sion survey, every independent holding * (paying revenue 
to Government) ‘ shall bo separately measured and assessed 
on its own merits.* It is also demarcated on the ground. 
If it is too small to be a separate ‘ survey -number,* it is in- 
dicated in the register as a subordinate number (familiarly 
called *p6t number’) ; but for all intents and purposes it is 
legally a * recognized share * of a survey-number b 

The general rules for the Dakhan plain-districts and the 
South Mardthd country now direct — 

(1) That an original ‘ survey-number * over thirty and 

under fifty acres (dry) shall be divided into two 
fields; every field over fifty and under seventy acres 
into throe, and so on ; so as to secure that no 
survey-number exceeds from twenty to thirty 
acres. One acre of rice-land is reckoned etjual to 
three acrovS, and one acre of ^ garden-laud ’ to five, 
of t/ry-crop ; 

(2) every occupancy, having already separate recognition 

and entry in the village accounts, is separately 
treated, unless it is less than one acre in dry-crop 
land ; 

(3) in all cases ‘ Indm ’ and * Government ^ land, if in one 

holding, are made into separate numbers ; 

(4) all In&m lands, in one old number, but held by 

* The ordinary village map can- the area and other particulars are 
not always show the sulKirdiuato* *M*|wnvtely entered under an in- 
holdings, which may be as sinaU as dicative number in the suri^ey 
1 - 40th of an aero. In such cases, roeoi-ds . . . and includes a 
the stuAU domaroated portions are recognized sliare of a survey- 
showti on a larger scale plotUnl on number.’ No. 7 gm^s on to state 
separate sheets attached to the that a recognized share is any sub- 
village Eegister. By the Code, division of the survey-number 
Section 3 (No. 6) * survey-number * which is separately assessed and 
means * a of land of which registered. 
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separately recognized and independent holders, 

are made into separate numbers 

(5) remeasurement is to bo made to ascertain the area 

now really under irrigation ; 

(6) the large blocks, originally constituted for waste, 

are now to be divided into convenient units. 

Romeasurement is often carried out on the ‘pai*tial 
system,’ i. a is deferred till the time when it is actually 
a matter of practical necessity to make the subdivision of 
numbers on the above principle; the extent of the work 
depends on the sufficiency or otherwise of the previous 
survey in any particulai* district, and it may be needed to 
be a complete process. Re-classification of soil is also 
done where needed. 

In the densely-populated country about Satira all the 
best land had alreiuly been surveyed into blocks about six 
or seven acres, because the holdings were small and land 
valuable. The above principles would, therefore, bo easily 
applicable. 

In the Konkan, the survey had also already been ma<le 
with small survey-numlx^rB. As rt^gards the rich rice and 
garden lands in tlie valleys below the hill ranges, the 
survey-number was sometimes as small as one acre. In 
most parts, however, the wooded slop(‘s above were only 
surveyed in larger number.s ; and this necessitated a revi- 
sion-survey of these lands on a smaller unit. In KAnara, the 
original survey was recently completed : here every actual 
holding is treated as a survey-number, unless it is very 
small indeed 


* Inairi mimbei-s aro not always 

revc»nuO‘frf o : they may have to 
I>ay a which i» not far, 

ptrirliapsi. from a full aaac^sHincnt. 
‘ Uovernment ' land nieaxiH that 
which pays rtrvenue to Govern- 
ment, 

* See Colonel Anderson’s letter, 
No. 1045, of 7th Octolwjr, 1880, which 
gives an excellent idea of the 
original survey system as compared 


with what was required in com* 
pleting tfie last of the initial surveys 
or on revision survey, 

Cohmel Anderaon remarks, gener- 
ally, that a piece of land nctiially 
demart'aU^d and given a WJparnte 
number in the map and in the 
register has, pro (anfo, a higher value 
in the market than a laiidlioldiug 
not so completely defined. 
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Knit* 55 

(a:, 

K«U.' 99. 


.st’C. 1 18. 


§ 7. The case of Co-occupaificy. 

It is often the case that a plot is held by two or more 
occupants, each of whom has a separate account and pays 
his quota of land-revenue separately; and yet the land may 
not have been formally partitioned, so as to become sepa- 
lately demarcated. Then the entire occupancy is shown in 
one survey-number, and each co-occupant's share is ‘ re- 
corded as a recognized share of the survey-number,* 
together wdth the proportion (reckoned in annas) which 
such share bears to the whole survey-number, and the 
assessment of such share. And it may here be mentioned 
that in other cases, any co-occupant may apply to the 
Collector or to the Survey Officer (as the case may be) to 
have his name entered along with the registered occupant, 
as also his share, expressed in fractional parts of a rupee. 
But the entry does not amount to a separate assessment 
of the share ; it will not affect the liability of the regis- 
tered occupant to Government (or co-sharers as* amongst 
themselves) for the land-revenue of the number, nor will it 
make the share so recorded a ‘ recognized share * in the 
sense above explained^ 

5 8. Yillage- and FiekUBoundaries. 

The Bombay survey is just as much concerned with 
the village-boundaries as the North-Western Provinces 
survey is. If the village-boundary is not ascertained, it 
is clear that the boundaries of the fields lying along the 
margin would not be correct. Moreover, the accounts are 
made out village by village, and there are also questions 
of jurisdiction which require the indication of village- 
boundaries. 

The maps, therefore, lay down the village-boundary as 
well as the internal division into survey-numbers and 

' See Rulo 99 (Rules made under July, 1885, Bombay (rotwimwf Gaseit^, 
section 914 of the Code) as amended 1885, pp. ^7-8. 
by Notification, No. 5546, dated 8th 
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sub<»*dmate plots. Boundary-disputes are settled by agree- 
ment, or by reference to arbitration, or by summary order 
of the survey officer, sulyect to an appeal 

The field-boundaries are also laid down, if there is no 
dispute, on the assertion of the occupant, attested by the 
village officers. If there is a dispute, the survey officer 
takes evidence ^d decides. Arbitration may be resorted 
to by consent of both parties. 

If a dispute arises after the survey, the Collector de- 
cides. 

It is of the greatest impoiiance that the boundaries of 
fields, once fixed, should be permanently demarcated and 
the marks well maintained. The Superintendent of Survey 
is empowered to determine the size and material of the 
marks I The plan usually adopted is to make short 
eai'then ridges or set up stones at tho comers of the field, 
the stones or banks pointing in the direction of the 
boundary -line. 

In Bombay, as in the Berdr Settlement rules, tho order 
was that, with a view to connect one mark wdth tho other, 
a strip of land should be left unploughod ; and as this soon 
gets covered with grass, palm-bushes, and so forth, it 
becomes impovssible to mistake the boundary 2. . 

Strict rules are in force under the Bombay system for 
the periodical inspection of the field-marks, and the Code Cl»ap. 
gives ample powers for their maintenance. Those will be 
alluded to under the head of Revenue Business. It is 
obvious that tho entire preseiwation of tho results of tho 
survey depends on the keeping up of the boundary- 
marks. 

' Wliich vaiy according to cli- 
mate and locality. The ‘ Imndh ' or 
earthen ridge has been generally 
adopted in the Dakhan since 1846. 

But in some climates earthen 

ridges are washed away; stones No. 27 . No. 2 S. 

have also their disadvantages. The 
method of corner-marking will be 
understood from the sketch. 

* See Berto Si^HlemtUEuUSf XXIV- 
V. 
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§ 9 . The Survey Maps. 

The field-survey results in a map on a scale of eight 
inches to the mile. Great pains afe taken in constructing 
the maps. 

In all the later surveys the Great Trigonometrical tri- 
angulation has been taken as the basis, and the system of 
village traversing has been adopted, so that the maps have 
a topographical as well as a revenue value. 

The survey work is afterwards combined into reduced 
tAlukd and district maps, w^hich are furnished by the de- 
partment, as well as the large-scale field-to-field maps. 


Section III.-— The Assessment. 

§ I. Classification of Soil 

n«*v. All land, whether applied to agricultural or other 
45- purposes \ and wherever situate, is liable to the payment 

of land-revenue to Government, according to the rules of 
the Code, unless expressly exempted. 

While the survey is done by the proper establishment, 
a separate staff of ‘classers* examine the soil of every 
field and place it in a certain class in the following 
manner :-t- 

The classes and soils actually described, apply only to 
the * above Ghat * districts of the Dakhan but the prin- 
ciple of classification is the same for other districts, only 
the detail of the rules differs accordmg to local circum- 
stances. 

The classer deals sepai’aiely with— 

(i) Unirrigated or jirAyat land^ 

' I have not in this chapter taken ban, including Ndaik, Poona, Ah- 
any notice of the aasessmeuU of madnagar, Sat^a, and Sliolapur ; 
sites in towns, Ac. Chap. X of the (3) the *St>uth Mar^tinl country' 
Code mustbo consulted, if necessary, or Bolgaum, Bijapur, and Dhdrwilr ; 
by the student for himself. (4) tJic Konkan (comprising the 

* The student w*ill recollect the Indow Ghat districts— Thana, Ko- 
local division of Bomlmy territories Idba, and Katnagiri) and North KA- 
already fiven, vl** U) the Guzarat nara, 

diatllip (Surat, Broach, Kairi, ’ This word is the Marathi cor- 
Ahma^Md* and the Paneh ICa- ruption of the Arabic ‘zira'at'm 
hais},* (a) Khdndesh and the Dak* cultivation, 
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(2) Rice-land. 

(3) Garden-land, called bAghdyat (begayet), which is 

‘motdfithal/.if watered from wells, the water 
being raised by buckets ; and ‘ pdtdsthal, if from 
tanks or dams, the water being brought on by 
small water -courses 

Rice-land grows nothing but rice, though some garden- 
land may grow rice also. 

Rico-land may be entirely irrigated by rain-flooding or 
by artificial means. 

Commencing then with jirdyat (always taking the Dak- 
han rules as an example), it w^as found by experience that 
soils could be grnded into throe orders: — (1) fine, uniform 
black ; (2) coarser, red ; (3) ‘ barad,' or light soil. 

Three feet (or 1 f cubits) is the maximum depth of soil 
whicli it is of any importance, on agricultural grounds, to 
consider ; within that limit, however, the value of each 
soil varies w ith its depth ; and the gradations are fixed from 
I J cubits to i of a cubit, wdth k^s than w^hich, land of any 
kind is not culturable at all. 

The soil of each order will thus require seven classes— 
jJ, li, li, I, I, and but as soils of 4 and } cubit 
depth in the poorest order, are lower valued than any others, 
two additional classes were made ; and for some years past 
a tenth class has been recognized, to be used for the poorest 
soil of all. 

The best class in the highest order is relatively valued 
as one whole, or 16 annas in the rupee, the second at 14, 
and .so on, and the lowest at 44 annas The best class 
in the second order is valued at 14 annas, and so on, 
down to the lowest at 3 annas. The best soil of the 
third class rarely or never exceeds i cubit in depth, 


* Whence the namo. * Mot ' is a 
large bucket, * pit * is a rai»<id 
watercourse. 

* It may be necessary to remind 
the student unfamiliar with Born* 
t>ay, that these numbers have noth- 
ing to do with an actual money rate 
for assessment They are relative 


numbers only. If, for example, 
the actual highest rate fixed for 
first class soil was K. 3 an acn>, 
the 1 6-annas land would pay R, 3, the 
is-annas land |ths of R 3, or it a 4, 
and so on. We shall speak of the 
determination of actual rates, later 
on. 
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SO that the highest class is valued at 6 annas and the 
lowest at 2. 

This will appear from the following table : — 


Claw. 

lUlaUvo value. 

Fiwt order. 

* blaek.' 

Second order, 
‘red.’ 

Third order, 

‘ light.' 


Annas. 

Depth in 
cubits. 

Depth in 
cubitn. 

Depth in 
cubits. 

l 

16 

■f 

... 

... 

a 

14 


I? 


3 

la 




4 

! 10 

I 

«} 


5 

8 

i 

I 

... 

6 

6 

i 

j 

t 

7 

4 i 

i 

5 

i 

8 

3 

... 

j 

i 

9 

2 



i 

lo 

I 

... 


1 very poor') | 


§ 2, Accidenta affecting Soils. 

Then, besides each order of soil being placed in a par- 
ticular class according to depths there are accidental 
circumstances which, again, depreciate the value. These 
have been found in practice to be seven in number, and 
are indicated by conventional signs. 

t. Admixture of ikkIuIos of limestone 

а. Admixture of sand 

3. Sloping surface 

4. Want of cohesion among tho constituent particles of the soil 

5. Impermeability to water 

б, Exposure to scouring from flow of water in the rainy season 

7, Excessive moisture from surface springs 

Such of these accidents is held to lower any soil by one 
dass, and, if it occurs in excess, by two classes. 


X 

A 

a 
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§ 3 , Method of Record ing Class and Relative 
Value of Lund. 

The classer now makes a sketch of the field on a piece 
of paper, and, after studying the ground, ho determines to 
divide the area into a number of compai'tments of equal 
size: this is accurate enough for all practical purposes. 
The number is fixed with reference to local orders, accord- 
ing to the variability of the soil. In size, the avtu*age is 
from one or two acres each. It is a general rule that, 
however small the field or survey -number may be, at least 
two compartments ai*e to be made. Here, for instance, is 
such a sketch ’ — 


Comp^ 123 4 


7 

1 

4 

i|AA • 

2 

6 

I 

5 14 

' L 

3 

>M/ 


Comp*, 56 7 8 


Begiiming at the lower left-hand corner of each square, 
the dots indicate the order of soil, one being the best (fine 
black), two being the red^ an<l three the poor light soil. 
The numbers 1, &c., just above, mean the depth in 

cubits. 

Now let us take the first compartment. The soil is light 
or ‘ barad ^ (three dots), and being f of a cubit deep, by 
reference to the above table, it is in the seventh class ; 
hence the class of this is marked 7 in the upper comer. 

The No. (2) is of the first order, and is i J cubits deep, so 
that it would have been in the first class, but it has some 
accidental defects. It is impervious to water (A) in a 
double degi*ee, — the mark is repeated twdee ; and it is also 
liable to 1)0 swept over by drainage-water ; hence, as 

* The figures are imaginarj', and variable, and VArietit*« from class i 
in nature the compartments would to class 9, or even 10, may occur in 
not «/? differ ho entirely ; still, in one field ixThaps of no lai'ger extent 
the DaJehan, the soil is exceedingly than five acres. 

VOL. III. Q 
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each defect lowers it one class, it has to come down from 
the first to the fourth class, and the figure 4 is entered. 

In the same way we find the whole eight compartments 
of the sketch give — 

AxluaH. 



rder 

7th 

class 

«= 4 

J.st 

>• 

4th 

■ ?» 

*=* lo 

1st 

11 

3rd 

»* 

12 

Jst 


and 

11 

14 

3rd 

n 

6th 

11 

^ 6 

and 


5 tf« 

'» 

== 8 

:2tid 

T’ 

4th 


- 10 

ist 

11 

3rd 


S 12 


Total 76} annaa, giving an 

avorago of 9 annas 6 pie [relative 
value) for the whole field. As re- 
f gards soil, then, this field will 
hear — 

Q t 

i of the maximum or full rate of 
16 

ass<?8sraent, whatever it is. 


§ 4. Garden and Irrifjcded Lands. 

Irrigated lands have to be classified in this way, as 
regards iheir soil in its natural^ unirrigatid aspect ; but 
they require fuiiher examination to test the effect of the 
well or other means of irrigation wliich may be already in 
existence ; for this may result in their being assessed with an 
addition over and above the unirrigated rate, and the addi- 
tion will 1)0 the full or maximum, or a part only, according 
to the character and value of the means of irrigation. 

The area of garden land or irrigated land is separately 
measured, for it may be that in one survey-number part is 
irrigated and part unirrigated. Tables can bo made out 
showing the diflerent values to be assigned to wells ac- 
cording to the supply of water in tlie wcdl, the depth, 
quality of water, sufficiency of extra land around the well, 
to allow a rotation of wet and dry crops, and the distance 
of the gai*den from the village — which affects the cost of 
manuring b 


‘ It should bo nmiomhuml that 
wo aro speaking of the original 
Sottloment of lands, and not of the 
question of intpm'tmetiis by 

sinking now wells— on which no 
aaaossiuoiit ia directly placed ; on 
this shall havo to ro« 

inari| later. As a general principle 
apart from the 
qnMnn just stated— the fact that 
land is irrigable or irrigated, is a 


fact which must enter into the 
question of assessment. As the 
Government remark^Mi— ‘The capa> 
hility of land depends as much on 
the facility for irrigation, . . . as it 
does on the even depth and other 
qualities of the soil. The principle, 
therefortj, on which garden and 
irrigated land Is assess^ at higher 
raV>s than diy crop land, is one 
w^ch must be admitted generally.* 
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It m obvious that the rate to be added to the soibclass- 
value may be applied to the whole acreage of the field, or 
to part only ; if the irrigation does not cover the whole, a 
fair number of acres is calculated which it is estimated the 
well waters; this number depends on the capacity and 
water-supply of the well. The rate can also be adopted 
at its full figure, or be reduced by the consideration that 
the well is very deep, that the water is brackish, or that it is 


And as the Johit says — 

•Irrigation groatly augments the 
productive powers of soil, and 
whenever 11101*0 is a command of 
water for this purjiose, it becomes a 
very important element in iixing 
the assessment of the land.’ 
Resolution No. 6015, dated 25th 
July, 1884. in the Report on tho 
Jhalod Talukii (l^aneh Mahals). 
Tht‘ following paragraphs from tho 
Joi^U /1V7X/W, further explain the 
ijui'stion of asse.ssing laud irriga- 
t(!d from wells. 

rt>f these j leinenls, the supply 
of wator in the well is of most 
importances and should bo deter- 
mined by an examination of tho 
well, ami inquiries of tin* villagers, 
in addition to a consideration of 
the naturr* of the crops grown, and 
tlu* extent of land under iirigution. 
This is tlu* most difficult and un- 
certain op<'ration connected with 
the valuation of the garden (es- 
pecially in thi? case of w’ells which 
liav<» fallen into disuse', and, tlien’;- 
fore, that to which attention’should 
he particularly direchnl in tci^Ung 
the estimate of tlut classtT, ami 
Iixing the assc^ssinent of tho garden. 
The remaining elements admit of 
being determimsl with accuracy. 

* In deducing the relative values 
of gardens from a consideration of 
all these elements, which should 
I>e W'parately recorded by tho 
elasser, it would greatly facilitate 
the ojwmtions were the extent 
of land watered always in propr^r* 
tion to the supply of water in tho 
well. But it is not so, as in many 
instances the extent capable of 
being watered is limited by the 
dimensions of the field in which 
the well is sitnated, or the portion 


of it at a suffiiriently low !c%'ol ; and 
in others, supposing the capacity of 
(he well to be tl»e saline, and tlie 
hind under iiabtmdaiit, the surface 
watereil will hi* more or less exten- 
Kiv<N as the cultivator finds it advan- 
tageous to grow thi* 8U|K^rior pro- 
ducts wliieh recpiire little space, 
but cMuistant irrigation, or tbo in- 
ferior garden crops, which occupy 
a more extended surface, but re- 
quire comparatively little water. 

•Wherever the extent of land 
capable of being watered is not 
limiteil by the dimensions of the 
field, the most convenient method 
of detiu’mining the portion of it to he 
assessed as gnrden-laiid, is to allot 
a certain numlu r of acres to the 
Well in j>roportion to its capacity. 
By this mi ans the most important 
element of all is disposed of, and 
our attention in fixing the rate p«‘r 
acre n/strich d to a eonsidc'ration 
of tlu^ remaining elements which 
are of a more definite nature, 

‘ The relative importance of thi^se 
i lerneniH varies ko much in diffi^nuit 
parts of the country, that we find 
ourselves unable, afhr a careful 
examination of thi'' subject, to frame 
a rule for detennining t he value to 
he attached to each, and the* con- 
sequent effect it should have upon 
the rate of asMes.sment under all the 
circumstances. It must l>e left to 
thojmlginent of thesufH'rintending 
officer to determine the weight to 
be a.HHigned to each ciixrumstance 
affiading the value of garden-land, 
and this d<dormined, it will be easy 
to form tables or rules for deducing 
from these the relative values of 
garden-land under eveiy variety of 
circumatance.* 


Q 2 
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for away from the village, so that the profit of irrigation is 
reduced by the difficulty of getting manure, which is the 
complement of garden cultivation. 


§ 5 . Classification of Rice-Lands, 

Bice-land ^ requires special rates, even when not artifi- 
cially inigated, because it is different in character from 
ordinary jirfiy at land, or from garden-land. I understand 
that rice-land is not treated like dry land with an addition 
for the water, but is classified on a scale of its own. 


§ 6 . Assesfment Rates, 

When the classer has classified the * dry ’ soil according 
to its nature, and prepared tables showing the requisite 
facts regarding the irrigation of ‘ bdghAyat ’ land, and has 
classified the rice-lands, the Superintendent of Survey, as 
assessor, has now to adopt actual assessment rates. 

He has to ascertain — 

(1) The full or sixteen-anna rate for dry cultivation, 


* On tins subject the Joint Jiajmi 
states as lV»llows ; 

*Iii rice, as in other irrigated 
lands, the chief jKiints to be con- 
sidered arc tlie supply of water, the 
nature of the soil, and facilities for 
manuring. The supply of water is 
often* wholly, and always to a great 
oxtont, depiuident on the ordinary 
rains. I n some parts of the country, 
to guard against the effects of in- 
tervals of dry 'Weather occurring in 
the rainy sea.s»)ii, small tanks are 
fonnetl from wdiich the rice may 
be irrigate<l for a limited jx*riod. 
In estimating the supply of water, 
there are two distinct circuim- 
stances, therefore, to bo considered, 
viz* the inhertmt moisture result- 
ing from the position of the field, 
and the extraneous aid derived from 
tanks or fi\)m channels cut to divert 
the water fVom the upmT 8l()iM>8 
into; the rice grounds lielow’. The 
weight to be given to each of these 
in the classification of 
tho iQpply of water, depends so 
much u^n local peculiarities, that 


we hnd it imi)ossihle to frame a 
system of universwil application ; 
and cons<‘cpiently tho determina- 
tion of this point must Ik^ left to 
the judgment of the superintend- 
ing officer. All tliat we can do 
is to indicate the principles ac- 
cording to whicli, as we conceive, 
the operation shoubl pro<.*e«»d. 

^Tlie classification of the soil 
shouUl be t'ffected by a system 
similar in principle to that already 
deserilKsl, tliougli modified in de- 
tails to meet tho pc^culiaritii^s of 
different districts. But the cir- 
ciunstances of tho rice countries 
to which our oja^rations have yet 
<ixtended apjxsar to vary sc> much, 
that we have n<d lx>en able to 
agree ujwn any detailed rules for 
the cla.ssification that would be 
suitable to all. 

‘The facilities for manuring rice- 
lands -will be determined, as in 
the case of dry-crop soils, by dis- 
tance from village, or the local- 
ity from which manure is prociur- 
able,* 
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and for other lands, considered in their un- 
irrigated aspect ; 

(2) the addition he will make to form suitable ‘ irri- 

gated ’ rates ; 

(3) the rate ho will adopt for rice-land. 

In calculating rates, no attempt is made to represent in 
money a given fraction of the produce, or to take a certain 
fraction of ‘ assets/ The basis of calculation is, in fact, the 
existing or former rates considered with reference to altered 
circumstances, the rise or fall of prices, improvement in 
population, means of transpoi-t, and other advantages. 
There has never been any attempt, as (in theory) is the 
rule in Madras, to fix, first, an average ‘gross produce,* and 
then an average ‘ cost of cultivation,’ by deducting which a 
‘ net produce * for each class of land is an-ived at ; nor is it 
attempted, further, to value a given percentage of net 
produce in money after ascertaining fair commutation 
prices. 

In this matter the Bombay system is diflerent. As Mr. 
Pedder remarks ^ : — 

‘ Tlie Bombay method is avowedly an emi>irical one. When 
II tract (usually a taluka or subdivision of a district) comes 
under Settlement ... its revenue history for the proc^xling 
thirty or more years is carefully ascertained and tabulated in 
figured statements and diagi*ams. These show, in juxtaposi- 
tion, for each year of the seiies, the amount and incidence of 
the asseasment ; the remissions or ai rcai’S ; the ease or diffi- 
culty with which the revenue was realized ; the rainfall and 
nature of the seasons ; the harvest prices ; the extension or 
decrease of cultivation, and how these particulars are influ- 
enced by each other; the effect of any public improvements, 
such as roads, railways, or canals and markets on the tract, or 
on parts of it, is estimated ; the prices for which land is sold, 
or the rents for which it is let, are ascertained.. Upon a cousi- 

* Jcrtirnal^ Society of Arts, Vol. mostly uschI for purj>o«os of com- 
XXXI (April, 1883:, p. 524. It parison and cheek. I’ho rovonuo is 
should be rememborod, however, really fixed by other eonsi derations, 
that even in Madras the ‘grain e.g. by comparing former rates, and 
assessment’ and ‘commutation those prevalent in similarly-sitnatodi 
price ’ theory, is, in practice, districts, 8 ce. 
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deration of all these data the total Settlement-assessment is 
determined. That amount is then apportioned pretty much in 
the same way on the different villages, and the total assessment 
of each village is then distributed over its assessable fields in 
accordance with the classification which has determined their 
relative values in point of soil, water-supply, and situation.^ 

The Revenue OflBcers from time to time make experiments 
as to outturn of crops, and the assessor makes use of them 
as checks — seeing how, at known prices, they would afford 
a proper margin of profit after paying the proposed I’evenue- 
rate ; but that is the only use of such expeiiments. 

§ 7. Farther Details, 

The assessor then unites the villages into groups, very 
much as is done in Madras and elsewhere : that is to say, 
he takes certain tracts of country which, having similar 
advantages, he considers can bear uniform rat(?8. It is 
obvious that in Bombay, as in every other province, two 
villages may possess exactly similar soils, and on a soil- 
classification only, would pay the same rates; yet one village 
may be very favourably situated as regards market com- 
munications, &c., and the other l>e remote and inaccessible. 
Some may. be in a climate where the rainfall is regular, 
others in places subject to irregularity. Rates then could 
not fairly be the same in both. Accordingly the Assessing 
Officer fixes maximum rates for each group, which repre- 
sent its full or sixteen-anna rate. On this subject the 
Joint Report may be quoted : — 

* ... It now remains for us to point out what we deem to 
be the best mode of fixing tiie absolute amount of assessment 
to be so distributed. The first question for consideration is 
the extent of temtory for -which a uniform standard of assess- 
ment should be fixe<l. This will depend u]>on the influences 
we admit into consideration with a view to determine the 
point Among the most important of these influences may be 
ranked climate, position with respect to markets, agricultural 
skill, and the actual condition of the cultivators. The first of 
these may be considered permanent ; the second and third less 
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so ; and the fourth, in a great measure, temporary. And as 
our Settlements are intended to be of considerable duration, 
there is an obvious advantage in regulating the assessment by 
considerations of a permanent character, or, at least such as are 
not likely to undergo any very material change during the term 
of years (generally thirty) for which it is to endur€>. 

*In determining, then, ujK)n the extent of country to he 
assessed at uniform rates, w^e are of opinion that the more per- 
manent distinctions of climate, markets, and husbandry should 
receive our chief attention. We should not think of imposing 
different rates of assessment on a tract of country similarly 
situated in respect of these three points, in consequence of the 
actual condition of the cultivators varjdng in different parts of 
it. ...... « 

* Each collectorate being divided into districts (tiilukas) \ of 
which the management and records are distinct, it is an 
obvious advantage to consider the assessment of each of these 
divisions separately. And were the points bearing on the 
distribution of the Government demand alike in all parts of 
any such division, one standard of assessment would be suit- 
able for the whole. But this is seldom the case ; and there is 
usually such marked distinction between different portions of 
the same district, as to require the assessment to be regulated 
with reference to these. The first question, then, in proceed- 
ing to the assessment of a district, is to ascertain whether such 
distinctions exist, and to define the limits over which they 
prevail. This, however, will seldom. }>e a task of much diffi* 
culty, or involving any very minute investigation ; os marked 
differences only, calling for an alteration in the rates of assess- 
ment, require notice ; and within the limits of a single district 
three to four classes of villages would generally be found ample 
for this purpose. 

* The relative values of the fields of each village having been 
detenninod from the classification of soils, the command of 
water for irrigation, or other extrinsic circumstances, and the 
villages of a district arranged into groups, according to their 
respective advantages of climate, markets, See,, it only remains, 
in order to complete the Settlement, to fix the absolute amount 
of assessment to be levied from the whole. 

* The determination of this point is, perhaps, the most im- 

* Or, as we should say, ‘each dis- tiUuk^s.* It will be ohmrved that 
triet is divided into subdivisions or in this extract * district * ^ UlukA 
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portant and difficult operation connected with the survey, and 
requires, beyond all others, the eKercise of great judgment and 
discrimination on the part of the officer on whom it devolves. 
The first requisite is to obtain a clear understanding of the 
nature and effects of our past management of the district, which 
will be best arrived at by an examination and comparison of the 
annual revenue Settlements of as many previous years as trust- 
worthy data may bo procuralile for, and from local inquiries of 
the j>eople, during the j)rogress of the survey. The informa- 
tion collected on the subject of past revenue Settlements should 
be so arranged as to enable us to trace with facility the mutual 
influence upon each other of tho assessments, the collections, 
and the cultivation. 

‘ This, in our opinion, can best be done l)y tlie aid of diagrams, 
constructed so as to exhibit, in contiguous columns, l>y linear 
proportions, the amount and fluctuations of the assessment, 
collections, and cultivation, for each of tho years to which they 
relate, so as to convey to tho mind clear and definite concep- 
tions of the subject, such as it is scarcely possible to obtain 
from figured statements, oven after tho most laborious and 
attentive study. The information to be embodied in the 
diagmm best suited for our puri)ose should be restricted to the 
land of the district subject to the full assessment ; tlio extent 
of this cultivated in each year, the assessment on the same, and 
tho portion of the assessment actually realized. 

* Furthermore, to assist in tracing tho causes to which tho 
prosperity or decline of villages, or tracts containing several 
villages, are to be attributed, indepemlent statements of the 
annual revenue Settlements of each village should be j>re- 
parod ; and from those again, a geiu‘ral statement for tho whole 
district, or any poriiou of it should be framed, and its accuracy 
tested by a comparison with the general accounts of the talukA, 
and fi*om the returns so prepared and corrected, the diagrams 
should finally bo constructed. Tho nature and amount of the 
various items of land-revenue and haqs (holdings revenue-free 
or at reduced rates) excluded from tho diagram, should be 
separately noted, and tiiken into account in considering the 
financial results of the proposed assessment. 

* And, finally, with the view of affording the fullest inform- 
ation on this important subject, detailed figured statements 
should be furnished, exhibiting the source and amount of every 
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item of revenue hitherto derived from land of every description^ 
whether Government or alienated, comprised within the limits 
of the villages for which an assessment is proposed. 

‘The information thus collected and exhibited, with that 
obtained by local inquiries into the past history of the district, 
will generally enable us to trace the causes which have affected 
its past condition ; and a knowledge of these, aided by a com- 
parison of the capabilities of the district with those of others 
in its neighbourhood, will lead to a satisfactoiy conclusion 
regarding the amount of ass^^ssment to bo imposed. 

* But instead of a particular sum at which a district should 
bo assessed, it amounts to the same thing, and is more con- 
venient, to determine the rates to be irnposHl on the several 
descriptions of soil and culture contained within its limits, so 
as to produce the amount in question. And to do this, it is 
only requisite to fix the maximum rates for iho different de- 
scriptions of cultivation when, of course, all the inferior rates 
will be at once deducible from the relative values of our classi- 
tication scales.’ 

It should be noted that, besides variations according to 
grouping, there may be diflerences resulting from situation 
within the village. Lands may be precisely tlio same in 
quality, and yet those nearer the village (where manure is 
to be had), and nearer a well or other water-supply, may 
be able to pay more than those more distant. 

Mr. Ilogers remarks that in the village registers it is 
noted regarding each field, how far it is from the village 
site, and from water. 

Rates may also be modified with reference to the natural 
agricultural capabilities of the different cultivating castes 
or classes holding the land. 

§ 8. Emmitle of A mesHmenURates. 

To illustrate the result of rate-calculation, I may in- 
stance that, on looking through the assessment report of the 
Ind&pur tdluka of Poona, already alluded to, we find that 
a general maximum jirdyat rate of one rupee per acre 
was taken as fair; but Ind&pur itself had a very good 
market for its produce, so the rate (in a group round the 
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town) was raised to B-t- 2. Then, in parts of the tAlok&, 
certain groups of villages were badly off as regards com- 
munication, and still more so as regards the climate, in 
steadiness of the rainfall average, so these were grouped 
into tracts for which the rates were fourteen annas, or even 
twelve annas ; in other places there was a fertilizing over- 
flow of the river which bounds the t&luk&, and this so im- 
proved the condition^ of agriculture, rendering them com- 
paratively independent of rainfall, that a special increase on 
the maximum dry-crop rate was imposed on those lands 
that directly benefited by the overflow. (This, it will be ob- 
served, was a question of natural advantage, not of artificial 
irrigation.) The actual rate, R. i or R. i-z, was arrived 
at by a study of the rates previously paid, and whether 
easily so or not, and whether under the greatly improved 
condition of things, increase of culturable area, rise in 
prices, increase in population, cattle and carts, rates ^ could 
be fi.Ked higher or not. 

§ 9* AppUmtion of the Bates, 

The standard rates being fixed, the classer's data can 
now be brought to bear : for example, taking the rates of 
the last paragraph — fields of the group where the maxi- 
mum is R. 1-2-0, and shown in the classer’s list as belong- 
ing to the sixteen-anna class, would pay R. i-2, the 
fourteen-anna class R. i, and so on ; those that were in the 
two-anna class would pay one-eighth of R, i-2 or two as. 
three pie. Fields that were irrigated by wells would have 
certain rates added on to represent the well, the rate being 
applied to the number of acres considered to be irrigated, 
the addition, moreover, being the full rate, or something 
less, according to the scale made out on the basis of tlie 
facts regarding irrigation, and the nature and efliciency of 
the means of applying it. 

* For example, in Indtipnr, the much better off, and a much larger 
making of roads and the introduc- return was obtained from agricul- 
tioii of carts, which had Iwfor© been lure, 
almost unknown, made the people 
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Bice*land would be similiurly dealt with, in its own 
ciassidoation, as regards the rates. 

§ 10. R^uIcb in other parts of the Presidency. 

The rules described were devised for the Dakhan dis- 
tricts ; but though the details differ, the principle is the 
same in other parts of the Presidency. In the Konkdn, for 
example, the rainfall is so abundant that soil-depth is of no 
consequence ; but everywhere the rules lay down the ob- 
servance of w'ell-kno^^Ti classes of soil having different 
productive capabilities, both with water and without, the 
separate classification of rice-lands, the grouping of villages 
for assessment purposes, and the same general method for 
calculating rates. 

§ II. Method of Working. 

The work of soil-classification is very rapidly done, and 
so accurately that b^st classifications do not differ by more 
than six or seven pies in a maximum valuation of one rupees. 
The classification will not take more than twenty to 
twenty-five minutes for a twenty-acre field, and seven or 
eight fields will he done in a day by a classer, of whom 
thirteen or fourteen form the establishment of one Assist- 
ant Superintendent. The establishment will get over 
45,000 to 50,000 acres of plain country in a month. The 
Assistant Superintendent tests from 5 to 15 per cent, him- 
self, by doing the work over, without reference to what has 
been recorded by the native classer ; and it is surprising 
how small the corrections are as a rule. 

It will be observed that under the Bombay system, no 
less than any other, the fixing of actual rates is a matter 
for the Settlement Officer or assessor ; it is dependent on a 
consideration of circumstances, on wise calculation, know- 
ledge, and experience; but when once the general rates 
are determined, they are applied to each field by an arith- 
metical process, resulting from the classer’s fractional valu- 
ation of each. 

The whole assessment is not made by rule of thumb, as 
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is sometimes supposed ; it is a matter of estimate after 
careful study of the locality, as well as of tabulated statis- 
tics, by experienced men, as it must be under all systems ; 
where the system of precision comes in is, that, given the 
maximum or standard mtes determined op, the considera- 
tions described for the group, the application of those rates, 
in full or in the appropriate fraction, is a matter of exact 
calculation : each field has a relative value (so many annas 
out of sixteen), fixed according to rules of classification, 
and the application of the rate to the field is a matter of 
arithmetic. 

The value of the system consists in this, that the soil- 
classification (dry and rice-land) and record of facts about 
the water-supply, can be so easily and satisfactorily checked, 
and that great experience is gained by the trained staff, 
who are constantly employed as classers. No system can 
dispense with tlie assessor’s (as distinct from the classer’s) 
personal judgment, or exclude altogether an clement of 
estimate or intuition ; but this system leaves as little as 
possible to such judgment, and when the rate is determined, 
applies it by uniform and exact methods to each field. 

§ 13. Settlement of Alienated Lands. 

‘Alienated* lands (as they are called in Bombay^), that 
is, grants, revenue-free or partly revenue-free (on a ‘jodi* 
or quit-rent, as it is called), are not, as an entire class, 
assessed. But the Code gives power to survey the vil- 
lages as regards their boundaries, and to settle disputes 
regarding those boimdaidcs. There may be whole estates, 
or a tivact of land of considemble size, alienated ; and there 
may be merely alienated fields or groups of fields in the 
midst of ‘Government,* i.e. revenue-paying, lands; or 
possibly, Government may have a share in alienated lands. 
In the fonner case Government would ordinarily not inter- 
fere ; the grantee would make his own arrangements Avith 
the occupants^ who, in fact, pay revenue to him instead of 

^ 1 filiall consider tliia term at a later stage under the head of 
Tenurcia. 
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to Government. In some cases, however, the inimd&r will 
request the survey to determine the assessment ; and then, 
if he accepts the rates, these are binding on him as regards 
the occupants ; and Government pays the expense of the 
survey In the case of single fields held revenue-free, the 
land would bo assessed like the adjoining fields, only the 
assessment would not be levied, or only so far as Govern- 
ment had a share in it. But in such lands the assessment 
should be known, because the local cess is levied on the 
basis of a percentage on the revenue. 

The only local cess (the one-anna local cess) is chargt'd 
for special purposes, one-third being devoted to education 
and two-thirds to district roads. 

Lands belonging to the * watan * of the hereditary village 
officials (and now held on joint succession by the present 
occupants as members of a watandAri family) were usually 
charged by the Mardthd Government with a ‘ jodi,^ or quit- 
rent, often sufficiently heavy. In all cases watan lands 
are now assessed to a sum sufficient to provide a remuner- 
ation for the actual office-holder, which remuneration is 
calculated on the basis of a certain percentage of the revenue 
of the village. Should the full survey-assessment bo not 
Bufficient lo cover this, the balance is paid by Govern- 
ment. 

§ 13. Area mlojpied for separate Settlement 
Operations, 

I before remarked that the Settlement of single tAlukAs, 
or even groups of villages less than a UilukA, separately, is 
the common practice. It may be partly due to the con- 
venience w^hich such a system offers, when the districts are 
more or less interlaced with chiefs* estatas or foreign terri- 
tory, and frequent adjustments of territorial boundary for 
Government purposes, had to be made. But the chief 
reason is stated by Colonel Anderson to be; that this plan 
enables the settling officer to give minute consideration to 
the tract he is settling, and enables the authorities above 

' See on this subject Handbook, Chap. XXIIL 504, and XXIV. 538-540. 
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liim, the better to scrutinize his proposals. A further 
advantage is that the working of the Settlement on a 
small area can be watched, and the suitability of rates im- 
posed be judged ^f, before extending their application to a 
larger area. 

Section IV.— The Revision Settlements. 

The tern of Settlement is thirty years, except in Sindh, 
where, owing to local circumstances, it has been thought 
desirable to adopt a period of ten years 

When the period of Settlement comes to an end the land 
is re-settled. This, in Bombay, is always called a ‘ Revision 
Settlement.* Owing to the difficulties experienced in early 
years, the Jird Settlements of all districts were not com- 
pleted before a great many revision Settlements began to fall 
due. At the present clay all but perhaps one or two of the 
original Settlements are about to expire, or have already 
fallen in, and many ^Revisions’ have been undertaken. 
Consequently, it is now of more importance to notice the 
principle on which revmcm is conducted 

§ I. Survey and Clamfication, 

I have already described the principles on which land is 
divided for survey purposes, and how the later surveys 
differ from the earlier ones. It is anticipated that, when 
the few first or original surveys which are still in progress 
are completed, and when all the subsequent (or present) 
revisions are finished, there will bo no need for any further 
general survey, nor for any general reclassification of soils. 
It was hardly to be expected that the first surveys could 
have resulted in such matured or perfect work, that no 
further classification would be needed ; and as a matter of 
fact the earlier ‘revisions’ often consisted in doing the 
whole Settlement-survey work over again and some of 
tliem have not yet. been completed. 

* Report^ p. 30. * For example, the Settlemont of 

• S«i tho table of districts in Vol. Ind^pur tilukA in the Poona 

I. p. 61, whoretho datesof roTisioii, Colleotorate, during which rtiles 
&C., are given. were devis^, and praotices estab- 
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In the Kesolution No. 3619 of 26ih March, 1884, it is 
stated that the bulk of the t&lukils in the Southern Mar&thA 
districts will not need any further alteration of the classi- 
fication and valuation of land ; also the greater part of the 
Dakhan districts. ‘ The power of Government to direct a 
revaluation of soils will be exercised almost solely in the 
province of Guzardt, the districts of ThAna, Colaba, KhAn- 
desh, and Sat^ra, and in these, it is believed, a partial 
survey will suffice.* 

It has also been determined that when, in Settlements 
since 1854, portions of survey-numbers were left unassessed 
as unculturable — * pot-kharAb ’ — either from surface pecu- 
liai*itlos, or as containing quan-ies, pits, tombs, &c., even 
though such portions should (by increased labour and owing 
to the increased value of land) have been cultivated, no 
increase in the assessment will take place in future, by 
altering the classification, or rather cancelling the deduc- 
tion or the allo’wanco made in tho process of classifying. 
Further, tho general* rule now stands, that v-ffiero either 
a classification of soil has been made for a Hecoiid time, or 
an original classification has been approved as final, it is 
not again to be altered so as to affect the assessment ^ 

It may here be remarked that, witli a view of making an 
end with classification and survey work, any * revision * 
operations that aa’C still requisite are not delayed till the 
old or existing Settlement actually expires. Formerly it 
was so ; but — says tho Resolution of Government already 
quoted — ‘if this practice were maintained the operation 
would be greatly protracted, and tho highly skilled survey 
establishments w^ould be dissipated for want of full-time 
employment. 

‘ It has therefore been resolved that tho completion of 
the survey record should be carried out at once, . . , and 
it is estimated that all field operations of the survey in this 
Presidency may be completed within a period of eight 
years* [Le. before 1892]. 

lished, which wore the foundation and classification were practically 

of all the modem systematic im> done all over again, 
provements, was itself a * revision ' * See Section 106 of tho Cod© 

operation, and under it, the survey as amended. 
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These revisions of area-*to get once for all a perfect 
survey and classification of the soil— do not affect the 
Kev, Code, assessments, which remain until the term fixed for their 
w‘c. loa. expires. 

§ a. ABsmment on Revision. 

As to increases of assessment after the expiry of the 
Settlements at present.in force, the important principle has 
been laid down, that if, since a first or original Settlement, 
a landholder has improved his land himself, or at his own 
cost, such improvement is not to be taxed by an increased 
(revision) assessment. This rule, as the Code stood in 
1879, was qualified by the condition, that an increase might 
be taken with reference to any natural advantage, when 
the improvement effected from private capital and resources 
consisted only in having created the means of utilizing such 
advantage. It may be thought that this proviso would, in 
practice, be correctly understood ; but a different opinion 
has prevailed. The desire to remove any expression which 
might affect the minds of cultivators and make them hesi- 
tate about expending capital and labour on improvements, 
has led to the remodelling of clause 1 07 1 As it at first stood, 
the clause meant that, supposing a field originally assessed 
as * dry ’ was, on revision, discovered to have an abundant 
supply of sub-soil water— say twenty feet below the sur- 
face— the assessment might be increased by reason of this 
purely natural advantage, before overlooked, but discovered 
at revision; although the fact that the cultivator had 
actually sunk wells to utilize this advantage, would be 
the cause of any increase. In tlutt sense I do not under- 
stand that the amended section alters anything, except in so 

* By Bombay Act IV of 1886, the made under this Act, or under 
cbuiae now runs: ‘In revising Bombay Act I of 1865, by or at the 
assessments of land-revenue, regard (Hist of the holder thereof, the 
shall be had to the value of land ; increase in the value of such land, 
and in the case of land used for the or in the profit of cultivating the 
pur^ioses of agriculture, to the same, due to the said improvement, 
profits of agriculture. Provided shall not bo taken into account 
that if any improvement has be*ea in fixing the revised assessment 
effected in any land during the thereof.’ 
currency of any previous Settlement 
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far aa tiie new proviso to section io6 will prevent any re- 
classification of soil once finally made. 

The Resolution of Government, No. 668a, dated loth 
November, i88i, provides that where wells existed at the* 
date of the original Settlement, and the lands were assessed 
at well-rates, the revision assessment is limited to the ‘ dry- 
rate ’ (but the maximum dry-rate) applied to the vicinity. 
And where new wells have been constructed subsequent to 
the first Settlement, the ordinary dry-crop rate, without 
addition, is levied. This rule is now general for all dis- 
tricts. 

‘ Burkis ’ — which appear to be masonry constructions by 
which water is drawn from a stream^ so that it can then, by 
lift, be baled on to lands — ^are treated as wells. In some 
places irrigation is effected by a ‘ l)andhfira,* which means a 
dam erectcjd across a stream or iiAla: improvements of this 
class are governed by the samcf principle, except that if the 
water itself is the property of Government, a rate for the 
use of the water may be charged irrespecj-ive of the assess- 
ment ; and the rules at page 234 of Nairne's Handdtook 
apply. 

While thus encouraging the expendituro of capital as far 
as possible, it was not intended to forego the right of the 
State to its just participation in the natural value of land. 
Now it is pbvious that the existence of an easily available 
water source below the surface, is just as much a natural 
element in the value of land, as is the fact that the soil 
itself is of good (juality, of sufficient depth, and well placed 
as regards drainage. Hence while foregoing a rise in the 
assessment on the ground of new works, the classification 
(whenever there was opportunity) has been corrected so 
as to take info consideration the sub-soil water, and so 
make a reasonable increase in the proportionate value of 
the land ^ l>efore the classification becomes final and nn- 
alterable. 

* Sect Bombay Hesolution, 594 S. thereon. Here the addition on 
loth August, 1883. the account of the water advantage 

interesting S. B., on the Dholki comes to R. o. 2. zo per acre. 

Uluki (Ahmadabid ; and the orders 

VOL. III. 


B 
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In connection with this subject it may be mentioned that, 
in GuzarAt generally, there is an easily accessible water- 
l)earing substratum w'hich, in many places, would render 
irrigation easy if wells were sunk. In Ahmaddbdd (DholkA 
tAlukA) when water was available within twenty-four feet 
it was taken into consideration (and in exceptional cases to 
forty-five feet) ; over that it was not considered. Where 
the water is brackish or otherwise defective, the rate is 
suitably lowered. 

In some cases, with a view of encouraging the people (in 
the backward parts of the country, the Panch Mahdls espe- 
cially), sanction has been given to the proposal to abandon 
(ill direct taxation of welU (new or old) and add only a small 
sum to the dry-land rate in recognition of its superior ad- 
vantage ^ . 

§ 3. Amount of lnereai<c. 

Lastly, in connection with revision, comes the question 
what rate of enhancement shall be a<loptod, and whether 
any (generally applicable) limit can be fixed. This subject 
has been discussed in principle and with reference to all 
provinces, in Vol. I. Ch. V. (see pp. 360, 4) ; here it will be 
sufficient to repeat that in Bombay the rule laid down for 
the Dakhan districts has been generally extended ; the rule 
is, not to increase the revenue of a idlukd or a group of 
villages which shows the saiiw^ maximum dry-crop rate, 
In^yond 33 j)er cent. : nor should the increase on a single 
village amount to more than 66 per cent, without special 
explanation and sanction ; nor should the increase on the 
individual holding exceed 100 per cent. 

It has to bo borne in mind that hard-and-fest rules about 
percentages are apt to w’ork badly ; w'hile to forai a judg- 
ment solely on the fact that the increase ui any particular 
case is (absolutely) so much per cent, on the old rate, with- 
out reference to the whole of the facts, is almost certainly 
to go wrong. In some cases a holding has been increased 
in area by the authorized (or unauthorized) inclusion of 

* Besolution, No. 2619, a6ih March, 1884, § 3a. 
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waste land: here of course there ought to be the just 
increase — no matter what the percentage. So if in an early 
survey or revision survey there has been an absolute mis- 
classification of soil, the error should in reason bo corrected, 
whatever its effect. If care is taken not to alter more than 
is necessary, to make every allowance for the light assess- 
ment of poor soil, and to keep in view the general limits of 
percentages of increase as above indicated, it is not likely 
any serious error can occur. That I think is fairly— 
though very briefly put — the gist of the existing orders. 

§ 4. Concluding Remarks. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, in conclusion, that the 
above principles have nothing to do with the increase of 
assessment where an improvement is made at the puhlk 
expense, as where the making of a Government canal raises 
the selling value of the land within its reach ; or where land 
the produce of which was nearly unsaleable for want of 
transport, has been brought by a Government railway, 
wuthin reach of a ready market. Here, as was stated in the 
Government Revenue Despatch No. 246 of 15th April, 1882, 

(to the Secretary of State), the increased value is ‘fairly 

considered in the classification rates along with other 

advantages which are not due to expenditure of capital by 

the occupant of the land.' Here we are not speaking of 

any charge for the use of water as a commodity supplied 

from a Government source, but of the increase in the value lUv. OkLs 

of land and its consecpient revenue assessment. ^7 

There are certain orders, issued in 1874 (which it is not 
necessary here to detail) as to notifying in a district under 
Settlement or about to be settled, that irrigation works are 
about to be completed, or are in a state of progress which 
may affect the assessment^. 

' Tliis notice is only given * when able at an early period in the term 
the works to which it Ims reference of Settlement. When works are 
are actually under construction or merely in contemplation ... we 
authorized with a fair probability should consider it injudicious to 
that their benefits will be avail* disturb the minds of the cultivators 

B 2 
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Section V.— The Records op Settlement. 

The Code is remarkably simple in ita provisions on this 
subject. 

The viDage maps are among the most important records. 
Accompanying these is the Settlement Regieter^ showing 
the area and assessment of each survey-number, together 
Co(Jo, wee. with the name of the registered occupant of the num^r. 

■ The Code leaves it to the Local Government to prescribe 

such other records as may be necessary. One record is, 
indeed, expressly mentioned in an earlier section of the 
53- Code — a record of all alienated lands — that is, what would 

bo called in Upper India ‘ lakhirAj * or * mu^Afi ’ lands, — 
lands of which the Government right to revenue has been 
wholly, or within certain limits, alienated or granted away. 

§ I. Forrm of Record. 

The orders on the subject direct that the records shall 
be ^ — 

I The village map. 

11. The Register of all lands. 

in. The ‘ Botkhat,' or record of each holding ; that is, 
the fields held on each separate interest, or on 
a separate tenure by a single individual, or by 
joint body, shown as grouped together. 

Nos. II and III are in fact, just the khasra and khatauni 
of the North Indian Settlements. 

Each holder of land gets, at the time of survey, a copy of 
the details recorded relating to his land. I have not seen any 
order as to the precise forms of these records, but I presume 
that the Register is essentially the same as that which is 
kept up to date as ‘ No. I * Form, in every village. This * Re- 
gister of land ’ is a very complete one. And as a glance at its 
columns and arrangement gives at once a certain insight 

by 8 reference to future liabilities the expiration of the period of gua- 
eonnodsed with works visibly in rantee (I e. to the duration of the 
progress before them. In such existing Settlement) (Despatch last 
oases the enhancement of rates on quoted, § 6). 
account of increased value of ir- ^ Hond-M, p. 141. 
rigable land may be deferred to 
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into the results of classifying land and surveying it at 
Settlement, I give^ the form as now used. It is locally 
called * shetwArpatrak.* 



Under column 3 will be shown that the * number* is 
‘ Government ’ (i. e. revenue-paying), or ‘ service inAm,* or 
‘personal imim,’ or watan or villagc-Oovernmcnt- service 
inAin, or villago-community-service inAm. And it may be 
that a ‘ number ’ will be held (column 6), by several per- 
sons : thus, (1) MahAdev Govind — 

Shares — himself .... 8 annas. 

A. B 4 annas. 

C. D 4 annas. 

Column 5 will show whether any portion of the number 
is wholly or partly ‘ pot kharAb/ i. e. allowj^d as uncultur- 
able, having a tomb on it, &c. 

Column 17 is necessaiy , because there may be a local cess 
to be paid by a percentage on this assessment, though the 
assessment itself is not realized. 

When any alteration by death, relinquishment, transfer, 
and so forth occurs, it will be noted in Columns 18 and 19. 
‘Remarks * (ao) show such particulars as that a ‘ well * is on 
the land, or ‘ the mango trees belong to Government,* &c. 

At the end is an abstract of the area of the village 
under — 

^ From Hope’s Manual o/Retmue Acoounts (3x4 ed.). 
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Code, 
MK , 109, 

ItO. 


A, Land for cuUivatwn. 

, f Government (le. revenue-paying). 

(1) Asseesecl ^ 

(2) Unassessed (if any). 

B. Land not available for cultivation, 

(1) Unculturable. 

* P6t kharab ' (deductions made for bad bits in 
numbers, — as part covered by tombs, or by 
broken ground, &c.). 

Rivers and streams. 

(2) Set apart for special purposes. 

Kfiran (fuel reserve of bdbul trees), Forest Re- 
serves, &c. &c. 

(3) Set apart for public imrposes. 

Gfionth&n, or village site. 

Burial ground. 

Roads. 

Railway. 

Free pasture for village, &c. &c. 

I have mentioned this Village ‘Register No. i ’ under th(‘ 
head of Survey Records, for so it practically is ; indeed, 
formerly it was actually prepared l)y the Survey and handed 
over. Now it is compiled by the village accountant or 
kulkarni from the actual Settlement-Sur\^oy Records, and 
verified by the Miimlatddr of the tfilukd. 

§ 2. Preservation of Original Becords, 

The original Survey registers, when complete, are not 
altered, except to correct clerical eiToi-s or mistakes ad- 
mitted by the parties interested. Mistakes as to a wrong 
entry of a registered occupant’s name by en-or, fraud, or 
collusion, may be corrected within two years, even if the 
parties do not admit it; but all subsequent changes by suc- 
cession, partition, transfer, &c., are not made in the Settle- 
ment registers themselves, but in village registers kept up 
for the purpose. 

Thus there are (as in other Provinces) the unaltered 
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Sui-vey register and maps, showing how things were at the 
time when the Settlement was complete, and subsequent 
registers showing any changes that have taken place. 

As the holding of every person is registered, whether it 
is an entire survey-numl)er or some subdivision of it, the 
record is really as complete a record of right as can be 
required. 

§ 3. Ascertainment (if Jiif/hts, 

The Settlement Officer makes the entries according to the 
actual facts of occupation ; he does not exercise any judi- 
cial function in determining a doubtful title : if there is a 
dispute he will refer the parties to the Oivil €911^. There 
being, as a matter of principle or general rule, no inter- 
mediate landlord between the landholder and the State, 
there is but little room for those questions of subordinate 
right and varieties of tenancy which need such careful 
reservation in North Indian Settlements. In special cases, 
where there are superior rights, as in ‘ khoti ' villages, a re- 
cord is made of the subordinate rights also, as specially pro- 
vided by the Khoti Act (Bombay) of j88o. There ai*o also 
other cases of spc^cial tenures, such as the taluqiMri tenures 
of Ahmadiibad, which are dealt with under a special Act 
(VI. of 1862), 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LAND-TENURES. 

Section I. — Inthoductoiiy. 

§ I. History of the Districts, 

The Bombay Presidency (in this chapter we exclude 
Sindh) offers a very diversified field for the student of 
tenures. In so far as the purely modern condition of the 
villages is regarded^ there might appear to bo considerable 
uniformity ; but underneath this there are the traces of an 
eventful and stormy history, and many illustrations of the 
working of those agencies which everywhere in India may 
be traced in their effect on land-tenures. 

The Northern Province of GuzarAt, indeed, still remains, 
owing to its physical and historical features, diversified 
with examples of several tenures ; we may there find, side 
by side, the ordinary village held purely on the raiyatwdri 
tenure, and ‘joint villages,’ which, though few in number, 
are a still actively surviving institution, known as ‘ narw^ * 
or * bh^dfi^ri ’ villages. There are also remains of the 
chiefships of the Rdjput families that once bore sway over 
Quzardt, some of them much broken up, and now known 
by the (later) name of ‘ taluqddris.^ There are also certain 
tenures which still attest the power of the plundering chief- 
ships of the Mardthli times. 

It is otherwise with the Da khan districts ; — those lying 
l)etween the Narbada (or Narmadd) river on the north, and 
the sources of the EListnd on the south. The early history 
is here almost wholly ^traditional ; it was once a Dravidian 
country, but various successive conquests affected it ; one 
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rule giving way to another. In the sixth century of our 
em we find that th^ districts (or the greater part of them) 
foimed part of the (Hindu) MAlwi kingdom under Vikra- 
madityA.^^ The country came pemanently under Muham- 
madan i^e (Le, cinder the early Delhi emperors) towards 
the middle of ^ the fourteenth century ^ It subsequently 
passed under the sway of the independent Dakhan kings 
known as Bihmanis^ whose kingdom soon split up into five 
— till for a brief space the Mughal empire was established 
by the conquests of Shfih Jahdn and Aurangzeb. But in 
the end the contests of the two Muhammadan powers were 
suicidal to both, and were the cause of the Dakhan passing 
under the power of the Mar^ithlls between the middle of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Under such circumstances, the tenures of the Dakhan 
must have undergone considerable changes — changes in- 
dicated by certain survivals, which are, however, sufficiently 
indefinite to allow room for some difference of opinion as 
to the inferences to be drawn from them. But at tlie present 
day the villages, whatever their form originally, are prac- 
tically on the level of the simple, but convenient and un- 
questionable, raiyatwari tenure. 

In the Konkan districts, in tire same way, the village 
tenures have also undergone changes : the existence, in for- 
mer days of a proprietary class distinct from tlie ‘ tenantry,* 
is rendered probable by the use of certain terms and by 
the surviving privileges of certain classes of cultivators. 
The Konkdn tenures are, however, diversified by the exist- 
ence, in some parts, of an overlord tenure, derived from 
Moslem and Mardthd revenue-farming, and known as that 
of the ‘ Khots,* as well as by certain privileged occupancies 
which arose in connection vrith former revenue arrange- 
ments, and with reclamation of salt lands on the sea-coast. 

§ a. Tenures Classified according to Kind. 

Under such local and historical conditions, it would be 
equally possible either to treat the tenures according to 

^ Mahammad Tug^lak completed the conquest, a. n. 1338. 
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the locality of occarrence, or to classify them according to 
their kind. On the whole, I have preferred to deal with 
the subject in a classified order. We shall thus have to 
consider — 

(i) the village tenure as it now exists, i.e. the non- 
landlord or raiyatwAri form in the Presidency 
generally; 

(ii) the survivals of the joint or landlord village (narwA 

or bhigdAri) in GuzarAt ; 

(iii) the cases where ‘ double * or ‘overlord' tenures have 

been established over the villages, as (chiefly) in 
the case of the so-called taluqdArls of Ahmad- 
AbAd, and the Khots of the KonkAn ; 

(iv) the history of the ‘ alienated* lands, i.e. lands held 

under grant of complete or partial freedom 
from revenue pa3nnent, including the service 
and other ‘ watans,’ which form so interesting 
a feature of the land administration in Central 
India and Bombay, as well as Madras. 


§ 3. Tennres Grouped hy Locality. 


If we were, however, to deal with tenures by localities, 
we should gi'oup them thus : — 


I'iie Dakluin and 
the Prosidwncy 
generally. 


GuzanSt . . . , z 

North Konkiln . | 

South Koukitn . | 
Kauara . . . . | 


The • survey tenure’ villages, now consisting of aggre- 
gates of unconnected raiyats, wdth equal rights 
under the Cod<? 

Historical reminiscences of a former joint-village sur- 
viving in the uw of certiiin terms. 

The nanva or bh^diiri tenure in certain villages. 

The overlord or taluqdari ttmuro. 

Wilnta tenure. 

Mowdfii tenure. 

MiUiki tenure. 

Khoti tenures, 

Shilotri tenures. 

Izilfat tenures. 

Khoti tenures (permanent), with inferior tenures 
dh^rokari, &c. 

Tenures the same as those described in tlie note on 
KAnara (Madras). 


§ 4. Statistics of Tenures. 

It might be supposed from this variety of tenure, that 
really the area held by overlords or by landlords vras very 
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considerable; and that the area which, though divided as 
usual into villages, is held by ‘ occupants ' directly under 
the State (neither holding in co-parcenary bodies or under 
a middleman) was of less importance ; it will be desirable to 
give a few statistics which will show that the landlord vil- 
lage and other forms of overlord tenure really occupy but 
a minor portion of the land. 

In the published Statistics for 1886-7, unfortunately, the 
villages held in shares (bhfigddri and narwfi) are not separ- 
ated, but the following figures are given : — 


Tenure. 

dumber of 
eatateH or 
holdingK. 

Numl)er of 
villngee. 

Art*a in 
juTim. 

UcuiarkR. 

Village 

landholders. 

Raiyatwiiri 
villages * 

1,284,238 

20 ,ii8 | 

28,475,016 
(occupied 
land only) 

* I liave added to* 
gether those i>ay- 
ingatfull rates and 
the much smaller 

j 

^ a 
6^ 

Taluqdtiri 

Mewilsi . . 

Udhad jama- 
liuiidf. 

Khot . . , 

, , . 

! 

5305 

4» 

123 

1732] 

530] 

4» 

123 

1732] 

7 

It4»9.397 
gross area) 

79-334 

1941830 

2,160,517 

3608 

number paying at 
privileged rates ; 
the latter are 
213.405, and how 
far these repi'esent 
bhilgdilrs, &c. 1 

havti no means of 
telling. 

Eevenuo-frt^e, i. e. 
indm and jdgir. 

1 

1 

2165J j 

1 

i 

_ i 

2165^ 

4>483»343 

These refer to whole 
villages or estates, 
not to revtjuue 
privileges on indi- 
vidual fields, &c. 
which are included 
in village land- 
holdings. 


1 omit from outlco 5730 acres of land merely held on * leoee ' for Government an owner. 


Section II. — The Villaoe-Tenibes. 

§ I. The Dukhan. 

The fact that a great part of the Dakhan was in early 
historic times peopled by mixed tribes, which afterwards 
gave rise to the great confederacy of the Mar&th& clans, is 
indicated by the circumstance that it received the special 
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name of Mah&r&Bhtra from the Sanskrit writers : moreover, 
a special dialect (or rather dialect with several varieties) 
(Marithf) was developed^. . There can, I think, be very 
little doubt that originally (so-called) Dravidian tribes 
must have existed in abundance ; there must have been 
Gonds and MhArs, and doubtless others. At an early date^ 
however, Aryan or Rijput adventurers from the North 
must have penetrated the country ; since it is otherwise 
impossible to account for the great number and many sub- 
divisions of the Br&hman caste, and for the fact that the 
oldest of the various States or petty kingdoms formed in 
the South were certainly * Hinduized ’ — i.e. had adopted the 
Brahmanic traditions and forms at an ancient date. In 
spite of all caste prohibitions, it is certain that the Aryan 
and the Dravidian races everywhere fused rapidly ; and it 
is probable that only the highest families kept themselves 
pure, and called themselves ‘ RAjputs.* No doubt the 
‘ upper strata ’ of even the mixed clans would adopt the 
same designation whenever they came into power, or ac- 
quired wealth and influence. Such families are known (from 
instances in many parts of India) to have then profcsvsed a 
greater strictness of life, and to have taken Hindu names 
and assumed all the attributes of the purer or original 
Aryan RAjputs, with whom they had really a very second- 
ary connection. The ancient kingdoms of CherA, Chola, 
and PandyA in the South w^ere ruled by princes thus con- 
verted. There can be no reasonable doubt that the Dak- 
han was anciently held by princes of the same kind long 
before the Muhammadan conquest^. How far they vrere in- 

‘ Yulo and Burnoll give Maha- adopted by the people theniselvos as 
rdshtra as (in Sanskrit), a collective name. For this reason 

Others refer it to the Mahiir or Mhar 1 have not used it, but prefer the 
tribe, once a numerous one, which form Martithd which 1 believe to be 
now pnly survives in the village more correct as a gtmeral name. 
MhAr~who i» a sort of beadle or * See for instance Tod, voL ii. 
mesaenger. Tire origin of the term p. 240, whei-e he speaks of the 
now generally used for the Dakhan I^jput princes, holding kingdoms 
population ia uneertain. The regu- in the South, ‘ whose offspring, 
lar Hindi form is Harha^U (Gom> blending with Urn oripnal popu- 
monly written Mahratta) : but this Ution, produced the mixed race of 
is, I beliete^ a term oi reproach Mahrattas.' 

(»plttndMr}, and is oertsinly not 
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terfered with by the later series of R&jput movements — 
which occurred before the first Muhammadan conquests — it 
is impossible to say ; there were many wars and struggles; 
witness for example the career of S&liv&hana. It is, 
however, impossible not to believe that native and local 
kingdoms flourished in the Dakhan long before Vikramad- 
itya (whose kingdom appears in Central India in the sixth 
century), and long before those EAjput kingdoms of MdlwA, 
Central India, and Guzar&t, which were still in existence in 
the eleventh century, and which are traceable partly to 
immigrations from the Ganges plain and Oudh, and partly 
to movements of RAjputs when first disturbed by Moslem 
irruptions. These kingdoms, held by princely houses, 
which we may call MarftthA (as indicating the mixed 
Aryo-Dravidian origin) passed away long before the Mu- 
hammadan Dakhan kingdoms, and the subsequent resusci- 
tation of the MarfithA power in the seventeenth century 
Yet they may have given rise (as such kingdoms often do) 
to landlord families having a hereditary interest in land, 
which left traces of their existence in the Dakhan villages ; 
traces that still survive in certain terms and names. 

But if this is the case, and there can hardly bo any 
doubt of it, it is impossible not to take count of the Dra- 
vidian form of village as in all probability existing before 
the landlord families came. It is to be remembered that 
throughout the Dakhan, the holding of land in virtue 
of hereditary village office is everywhere known. And 
this feature is always connected with the old Dravidian 
fonn of landholding. Thus in the Dakhan we shall 
really have one of the many cases in which the landlord 
village grew up over an earlier foim. The Dravidian village 
still survives in other pari^ of India, and it is not easy to 

* Grant Duff (i. 35), speaking of natives, a new and almost unknown 
the time when the Muhammadans race of people.' It is quite certain 
first invaded the Daklmn, says : — that Mar^thil clans existed long hi^- 
‘Prom that time the Mahrattas foreSiv^rs time; and Colonel Sykes 
were quite lost sight of ; and so lit- (to whose work allusion will pre- 
tie attention was i>aid to them that sently be made) has no doubt that 
in the seventeenth century when the old landholding class indicated 
they started up from their native by the specially surviving terms in 
hills and plains, they were, to other the Dakhan, were early MwrAthis. 
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suppose that in the ancient Dakhan it was different to what 
it was elsewhere. In itself it was an essentially ‘ raiyat- 
w&ri * fonn of village, though distinguished by certain 
features which are easily lost in the process of time, and by 
the effect of later revenue-assessments. In the Dra vidian 
village the old founders’ families were privileged, not as 
landlords claiming superiority over the entire area, and 
holding it afterwards in family shares, but (i) by the right 
to furnish the hereditary officers of the village, (2) by hold- 
ing special and valuable lots of land — often the best in the 
village, and worked for them (probably) by contributions 
of labour from the ordinary cultivators settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. When a conquest occurs, or a foreign rule 
supervenes, it is very natural that such privileges should 
be ignored, or at least that the ruler should only conciliate 
the village headman and accountant by adopting them into 
the State system, and allowing them to hold their ancient 
lands in virtue of their office and headship — lands which, in 
later times, were called the ‘ watan ’ or special holding of 
the ancient ‘ homeh’ The village in this state exactly cor- 
responds to the ‘ raiyatwdri village ’ as we see it all over 
Central, Southern, and Western India. If now the descend- 
ants of a ruling house, gi'antees of the king or chief, and 
others, obtain a footing in such villages, they will, under 
the influence of subsequent defeat or intestinal decay, as we 
know by the evidential illustrations obtainable in Oudh 
and elsewhere (Vol. 1 . pp. 131-6), lose the 'I'uling position 
and descend to be landlords. Usually the process com- 
mences with one man — perhaps a relation of the chiefs, 
who is granted the ^ king s-share ’ in a village for his sus- 
tenance ; or a courtier or other influential person is similaidy 
located. At first he interferes very little with the old cul- 
tivators or their tenure ; but when he dies, and in course 
of time a numerous body of descendants occupy his place, 

> Watan is an Arabic word, sig- on a smaller scale to artizans and 
nifying ‘home* or *iiationV and menials of tlie village') by the wis* 
was applied to the land-holdings dom of the early Muhammadan 
and odier privileges left to the eld rulers, 
village ofto-holding famitiea (and 
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they all have equal rights and are sharers by inheritance 
in the ‘ estate.’ Necessity causes them to assume a closer, 
and virtually landloixi, connection with the land ; the pres- 
sure of numbers comj^ls them to seize on and to cultivate the 
adjacent waste, and to annex whatever land they can ; thus 
they become ((/<? facto) co-sharing owners of the whole village.' 
The same thing occui's when a ruling family divides or 
is broken up by misfortune or conquest. Members of the 
fallen house manage to cling to fragments of the estate, and 
afterwards dividing the property, and at the same time 
gradually falling in social position, they remain as groups 
of peasant landlords in the villages. No student of land- 
tenures in India can, I feel certain, doubt that this process 
has been one largely in operation, and that it is one of the 
most important of the factors in producing joint or landlord 
villages. And there is yet a further stage in the process. 
In some cases these landlord-villages indeed have shown 
marked stability, and continue to our own time ; they may 
lose their regular scheme of co-sharing, but still they sur- 
vive. In others, however, they are overborne by the growth 
of great territorial Taluqdfirs and Zamindars. In others, 
again, they simply melt away : — Revenue authorities place 
the landlords and cultivating tenants on an equality, heavily 
assess all alike, and deal with them all directly. Unless, 
then, the landlord class happens to he of especially good 
agricultural and managing capacity, and unless it escapes 
the fatal defects of internal decay, of loss of vigour, of in- 
dolence or extravagance, it falls out of rank, and its onoj 
landlord position is only indicated by certain names still 
given to the lands in its possession. 

§ 2. Attempt to account for the Decay of Old 
Landlord Claims. 

It seems to me that the facts in the Dakhan exactly 
accord with the process just now sketched. For at any 
rate history discloses a process of rise and fall of kingdoms 
and states^ which here as elsewhere, must have left traces, 
in the shape of numerous bodies of descendants who 
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managed to retain yillage-lands, no longer as rulers, officers 
or Stetedessees, but as co*sharing bodies of landlords. 
The process of decay reached a still further stage when 
these bodies again lost the exclusive landholding position 
and their right became a shadowy privilege — merely sur- 
viving in certain names or terms, and in faint memories of 
the past. If we compare the Dakhan villages with what 
we see in Gussar&t, we notice in the latter exactly the same 
sort of process of rise and subsequent disintegration ; only 
that as the Rfijput kingdoms were later in time, or at any 
rate lasted longer, disintegration had not gone so far ; and 
now has been an*ested by the preservative effects of British 
power and by the recognition of rights (in one form or 
another) under British land-Settlements. In GuzarAt, as 
we shall see, the relics of the Hindu state are more evident ; 
the RAjA or overlord has indeed disappeared before Moslem 
and MarAthA conquests, but joint villages still survive in 
what is known to have been the RAjA’s * demesne * : and the 
minor (RAjput) chiefships are still in existence, some of 
them much broken up, and in fact gi*adually dissolving into 
mere village landlord estates held by widows, descendants 
of branches and minor members of the chief s house. 

§ 3. Survivals in the Bakhan* 

Wlmtever may be thought of this reasoning, it was a 
general feature of the Dakhan villages at the beginning of 
this century,. that over lai'ge areas there was found a class 
of cultivators called ‘mirAsidAr,* which implies that they 
are ‘ hereditary * landholders. I think it most probable 
that they were once members of co-sharing landlord com- 
munities. In the same villages another class are called 
Uipri* (or upari (Wilson)), which means ‘stranger* or 
‘coming from another place,* and indicates that the cul- 
tivator is of an inferior class with no hereditary claim to 
the land, though he may have been long resident and in 
possession. The Persian term ‘ mirAsi ’ probably came into 
use when the Muhammadan Dakhan kings ruled. One of 
their ministers, Malik ’Ambar (to whom I have already 
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alluded), made a revenue Settlement in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In this he seems to have adopted, at any rate partially, 
a system of village-assessments, and encouraged and perhaps 
restored, the * mirdsiddrs.’ But the landholders had a terra 
of their own, Hhalwai’ or ‘ thalkari * = shareholder — leav- 
ing no doubt as to the nature of the hereditary right 
implied in ‘ mirdsi.* The villages were, in fact, divided into 
major shares, ‘sthal * (^patti or tarf of Upper India) ^ It 
is evident that the ‘thahvdi’ (or minlsi) right was long 
respected. When the original holder had disappeared, the 
holding was known as ‘ gat-kul ’ (i. e. the family (kuhi) was 
lost or had disappeared (gata) ) \ In the Bombay AdminU- 
tration Report for 1882-3 (p. 36), it is mentioned that the 
minisi right could be acquired by a sort of purchase, and 
on consenting to pay the Government revenue demand 

In the end, whether by the unil'orm pressure of the later 
MardthA demand, w^hich took no thought (as far as assess- 
ment was concerned) whether the landholder was of this 
class or that, or whether by the gradual decadence of the 
old landlord class, the special features of minlsi holding 
disappeared. In the first quarter of the present century no 
such surviving joint-ownership existed as would warrant 
the ‘ village system ’ of revenue management being adopted. 

Whether all ‘ mir^si ’ rights are to be explained in this 
manner, I do not feel certain. When we recollect that 
there were privileged classes under th<j Dravidian orga- 
nization, and that the hereditary right of those, though not 

' StH} tliis detailed in Colonel hy Mr. Campbell in the 
Sykeb' papei-y on Dakliaii villages * It should be doUmI that it waa 
in the Jounut} of the R«jyal Asiatic ln‘ld in old times that the minisi 
Society, vol, ii. p. ao6, &c, Th« right could never Iw lost. A mi- 
record of the Bombay oilicial in- rasidar might return and rechiiiu 
quiry into village teniire.s, including his land ■within thirty yearn. The 
the Hon. Mountstuai't Elphinstone's faniilieH were also held jointly ro- 
minute, and Mr. Chaplin’s noten, sp<*iisihle for the n vruiue. 
was reprinted in the Sdtxfims from ® Holders uf * miraai * lands may 
the Records of the Bomfxty Gozemment therefore not consist exclusively of 
(Old Series , No. IV. I greatly re- descendants of old Mardthd families, 
gret that repeated efforts have failed Energetic cultivators, iwoth Knnhis 
to give me access to the original and others, may have acquired mir^ 
volume. I believe al.st:> that the lan<i by purchast^, or by taking the 
Elphinstone minute is in vol. iiL of burden of the revenue on them- 
the jSombay Revenue Sdectims, I am selves, 
dependent on the quotations made 

VOL. III. 


S 
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extending to any share in the entire area, was certainly 
a distinct feature, it is always possible that some land- 
holdings may have been called * hereditary,' and yet not be 
historically connected with a claim of a co-sharing body of 
landlords. 

§ 4. Konkdn Villages. 

The Konk&n districts (on the coast) were also part of 
Mahdrdshtra, and though here the later Mar^th^s employed 
a farming agency which gave rise to special tenures, the 
original villages also exhibit traces which make it probable, 
or at least possible, that joint bodies once held them. We 
shall speak of the ‘ khot * revenue-farmers separately : here 
wo attend to the village-landholders. Only as regards the 
farmers it is necessary to say, that they themselves, in many 
cases at least, owed their position as much to prescription 
as to direct lease or grant ; and they may have been active 
members of the very class who would have furnished 
ordinary landlord families to the villages, but who, being 
put into a special position, developed in a new direction as 
revenue-farmers. Or they may represent a later race of 
chiefs and moneyed men who supervened upon those older 
landholding classes who had once held the landlord posi- 
tion but who had fallen, or begun to fall, into decay, before 
the khots came. The subjection of villages to a revenue- 
farmer armed with largo powers, is unfavourable to the 
preservation of any pre-existing class of landlords already 
tending to decay. The farmer will invariably look askance 
on local rights wdiich would conflict with the growth of his 
own family position and influence: at the same time he 
may find it wise to conciliate the old landholding class and 
allow them certain privileges (in subordination to himself) ; 
such old landholders are valuable because of their un- 
willingness to throvr up their ancestral lands, and because 
they have influence with the cultivating body at large. 
Hence vestiges of old rights may remain under guise of 
^ tenant rights/ In the North Konkfin villages we fiind a 
‘ suti ' tenure which resembles the ‘ mir^si ' The term 

* I dbubtlUl about the oty- ‘swifeti' (corruptly suati) of Wil- 
mology of this term. May it be the sou’s glossary ? If so, it may imply 
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‘ gatktil ’ is also used to describe holdings from which the 
old landholder has disappeared. And the common or casual 
tenant is distinguished from the ancestral class, by the term 
* chikli.’ Li the South Konkdn the inirisidSr is probably 
represented by the ‘dhdrekdr/ and ‘dh^rd* holdings are 
privileged under the Khoti Act, 1880. It is also remark- 
able that we have a class of tenant whoso riglit is heritable 
but not necessarily transferable, known as ‘ watand^rkul/ 
which possibly may imply that the holders were descendants 
of old founders’ families who held the ‘ wataii ’ lands in 
former days. 

§ 5. Kdmira DistriH, 

There were no village groups properly so called in this 
exceptionally situated district ;^all that has been said about 
South Kc'inara in the previous chapti^r on Madras tenures, 
applies to the district. 

§ 6. 2 'he Guzardt VillacfeB, 

It is interesting to notice that while the bulk of the 
villages in the Guzardt districts exhibit the usual raiyat- 
wdri ft atures, there are a certain number of distinctly joint 
or landlord villages. It may be at once stated that Mr. 
Pedder considers the present joint- villages to represent the 
reinain.s of a much larger number. Ho thinks the few 
that survive, were either able to stand because of their 
adopting a peculiai* method of combining to share the heavy 
burden of Mardthd revenue-assessments \ or because of the 
superior energy of the caste. The villages are known as bhdg- 
ddri (held on shares = bhag), and also narwd- (or narvd-) 
ddri, i. e. held on a scheme for distributing the burden of 
the revenue (indicated by the Guzardti word * narwd,’ which 

only tho fav<»ural>li' tormw on which agricultural capacity, and having 
land was Indd ; or it may bo con- adopt<*d the nanva method, won* 
noctod with Kuta-son, and refer able to lamr up against bad times 
to the land Indng inherited. and sui^uve while others disap- 

‘ Pedder fJoinf ViUagen^ p. 4. It iK.*ared. Their power to hold lands 
is much to Ik; rogrelk'd that wo under exceptional difficulties of a 
have not any exact statistics of the high rental, is illustrated in other 
castes which now hold shares, parts of India (cf. for instance, vol. 
But a very large numlwr art? Kun- ii. p. 247). 
bis — a caste which had exceptional 
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is exactly like the ‘bhejhardr’ of the North-West Pro- 
vinces). Mr. Pedder gives the numbers of these villages as — 


Kaira (KhfTii iliwtrict 90 

Broat^h ( Btiaixicli , 244 

Ahmadilbdd i 

Sur 4 t „ 12 


The nature of the villages shown in the two latter dis- 
tricts is more or less uncertain : in some cases the joint- 
tenure has disappeared : it is doubtful whether the villages 
really represent landlord-villages of the class we are con- 
sidering ^ 

In Kaira the villages are called ‘ narwdd&n/ and are held 
almost entirely by Kunbis, though shares may hero and 
there have been sold or strangers otherwise admitted. Mr. 
James Campbell^ mentions that 77,933 Ecres, paying reve- 
nue of 11.405,370 — more than one-sixth of - the area of 
‘ Government ’ land and paying one-fourth of the ‘ rental ’ — 
were held by them. 

In Broach the villages were called bhdgddri,and are clearly 
‘pattldfiri* villages held on ancestral shares, mostly by 
Mussalindn proprietors of the Bohr4 (Boharfi) class. These 
were traders. ‘ As late as the eighteenth century,* says Mr. 
Campbell, ‘the sharehold villages -were the most numerous 
and the most prosperous^.* Mr. Rogers thinks the Bohrds 
got a footing as revenue-farmers : or perhaps they stood 
security for the villages. Possibly they may have been 
gi’antees under early Muhammadan rule ; or they may have 
been converts to Islam from old Rajput clans (as were the 
Khojis), and as such may represent an old territorial nobility, 
now descended to the rank of peasant-proprietors. They 
were evidently much depressed by Marfithd rule, and 
fared best in the territories held by the Naw^b of 
Broach, w^ho, as feudatory to the Mardthd state, was allowed 

' I find no detail alwut the Ah- village may have l>een one in which 
madfiMd * shared villages ’ ; they a contract for the revenue was ac- 
may have been mere fragmenUi of cepted in certain shares ; this may 
the Mewaai and oilier <d)iefs' es- or may not have implied a landlord 
taies and of the same origin. In form of tenure. Mr. Campbell saya 
Sur^t there were villages called there were three naiwadari villages 
hundwA* (or hundS-) bandi. The in Sunit 1 p. 230). 
term hundwS (Wilson) means farm- * Gas^tfier (Kaira), p. 105, 

ing for a certain sum ; and such a ’ G<m(teer ^Broach), p. 462. 
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to manage his own country, paying only a fixed tribute. 
Out of 284 villages surviving in 1828, 129 were found in 
the Broach subdivision. 

The narwd villages of Kaira held by Kunbls may possibly 
represent a group of lands cultivated on a system of co- 
operation, still continued by descendants, — recalling the 
VelMlar villages of the Tamil country. On the other hand, 
where the villages arc held, as Mr. Rogers informs us, by 
unmixed families ^ descendants of one ancestor, this may be 
hold to point more probably to an original lease or grant of 
the management of the village to a single person. It is 
also to be recollected that Kunbis were, or Injcame, in- 
corpomted among the Mar^thfi. clans ; Sivdji himself was 
of the Kunbi tribe, and the R^jfis of Satdi 4 were of the 
same stock. It is therefore possible that the Kunbi nar- 
w'addi*s may represent territorial overlords, as well as agri- 
cultural lessees. 

§ 7. Orhjin of Gvzardt Tetmres, 

If we look back to tlie history of Guzar^t shall find 
it a somewhat complicated one 

The whole northern country was in early days the scene 
of Giijar immigration, for this tribe gave its name to the 
province. What connection they had with the early his- 
tory, it i.s impossible to ascertain ; for it is to be remembered 
that large tribal names like Gujar and Jat, &c., very often 

* ‘ Nar\vH<iar.«i are invariahlv Kun- tout of th^* Kumii cuhOi in Upjwr 
luH, and I ln'lirvt* iiiort,* <»r loss ro- India, IJoainos’ KlUuifn Olossarij, 
latcnl to oa<di othor . , . la?inif vol. i. p. 155. It is probalilt^ iliat 
descondants of one ane<\stor and the Kunhis may b<> ethni<!:ally eon- 
Ixddin^ their estates hereditarily iieeOsl with the Vellalar aj^rienl- 
from the lirst.” I*aper in Journal turists wdio pen«‘trated the South 
oj thti E,L Ass<M:miiotu al)ove quoted.) Country. It is rcunarkahle that, the 
The whole history of the Kunbis is Vellalars of Madras havi‘a tradition 
most interesting. Regarding Siviiji that they earne from the North, and 
iny authority is Hunter’s (iozatecr probably in virtue of their Aryan 
;s. V. Ikunhay Pn^sideiiey and Mai- hlorxl?, were a fairer ra<?e than 
colm i. 95 ; .stje Grant Duff, i. 2X. other local tritK-s fin Tamil vella«= 
The Kunhis are the same as the white. Al -«p<^rs^)n;. 

Kiirmis of other parts. Mr. Hewitt * an interesting article by 
thinks them a mixed racii ooiint'cttsi Mr, P<»dder, ‘Early Hiatory and 
with the Aryan Kauravya or de- legend of GujarAt,' Asiatic Qunrkrlff 
scendants of Kurd [Journal R. AsiaHc Rnrim^ vol. iii. p. 129 (January, 
SiK. vol. xxL (new series; Part II. 1887). 
pp. 234^ and 307;. As to the ex- 
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are forgotten, while only clan names are remembered which 
are not so easily recognized as subdivisions of the larger 
body. A portion of this country vras anciently called 
Saurfishtra — the country of the Suras : they may have been 
really of Gtijar origin. At one time we hear of the Grseco- 
Bactrian king Menander extending his dominions in this 
direction. At a later period various Rajput clans (them- 
sidves probably mixed races) contended for the mastery in 
North Bombay; and we hear of tribes of ChalukyS, Solan- 
khi, and ChawdrA as successful. 

No less positive evidence of the existence of a RAjput 
<lominion ' is the fact that Broach, Kaira and part of 
AhmaddbAd formed the khAlsa or royal demesne of the 
RAja or head chief: and that the taluc^dans (as they are now 
called) in the South-West and West tAlukas of AhmadAbAd, 
once formed the ‘ bliAiAd ’ or feudal chiefs’ estates. These 
still exist, but arc rapidly breaking up and on the way to 
iKJComing mere village estates held by joint landlords. 
KAthiAwAr (which is not British territory) is also the site 
of a number of RAjput chiefships also much subdivided. 
It is not at all surprising therefore that in the districts 
where the RAjA has disappeared before later conquest, traces 
of landlord families should survive in joint or ‘shared’ vil- 
lages. Some of these villages, again, may not be so ancient, 
l)ut only date back to revenue-farmers of former days. 

§ 8. Nuiure of the I'enure, 

The first question that occum to us to ask, is whether the 
terms * narwA ’ and ‘ bhagddrl * jmint to any real distinction in 
the constitution of the village bodies? The Reports generally 
seem to indicate that they do not. The diflerence is assigned 
merely to cei*tain methods of assessment of the revenue iin- 

‘ It is also known that Anhil- turor.s fmm the kingdom of Katiauj, 
wilra and Sommith were under and wen* further reinforced when 
•Rajput" princes in the nth- 12th the Muhammadan conquest of Hi n- 
i'cntury when invaded by Mahiniid dustan l>egan to disturb tlieir north- 
of Ghazni. There i.s an excellent ern settlemcuts. Malcolm desicribes 
atHrount of R4jputa in Cimtral India how they mixed with the hwjal jk)- 
(and it applies also to Ouxarat) in pulation, and how spurious R^put 
Malcolm, ii. p. 103, et seq. The Rij- castes arose (p. 105). 
puts most pi*obably came aa adven- 
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posed when the Muhammadan, and afterwards the Mardthfi, 
rulers obtained the dominion. 

The BohiA villages, consisting of shareholders (bhdgdArs), 
were what the Noith-West Province writers would call 
* pattid^ri ’ — held on ancestral shares. This is quite natural 
when their origin can be traced to ancient (or comparatively 
ancient) revenue-farmers. The fact that now mme shaius 
are held by other castes, is nothing against the original con- 
stitution being as suggested. A list of these (ancestral) 
shares, termed phalavni (or phalni), is preserved. It was 
the custom to assess each share separately by ‘ bighoti * 
rate — i. e. money rates chargeable on each bighd of the 
separate lioldings. These rates were totalled up and gave 
a lump-sum which represented the entire assessment for 
which the shareholders were liable. This total was again 
distributed for payment (not according to the number of 
bighds or the rate fixed for them according to their value, 
but) according to the fractional shares or interests in the 
village, as shown by the phalavni. 

The whole estate might be lii'st divided into ‘ mot^-bhfig* 
(the primary division, corresponding to ‘tarf’), or it miglit 
be divided at once into pet^-bhfig (the patti of Northern 
India). Thus if the original ancestor had four sons, there 
would be four ‘bh^g/ representing each a ‘four-anna’ shai*e 
of the estate. Each sharer in a bh^ig is called ‘ piltidfir. By 
way of an example, I may take one of four ‘bh4gs.’ It 
would very possibly be subdivided as follows : — 

{ a major aharo 

Bhiig I < of ono-fourth of tiio eiitiro 
I ( entuto 


(3 sons) ABC 

(Sliaro of each *= I of j of tho wholo) 


(5 graiidsoiiH) no U«ue a b c do 

Tho»o will sucoocid to the 
’whole share of A, B, 
C, and take each ^ of | 
of i of the entire estate. 
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The share of revenue payable by each, would correspond 
to the fractional whare in the estate. # 

But in the case of the narwA village, no ‘ bighotl ’ assess- 
ment was made of each bhAg or share, but a lump-sum was 
levied on the village, and then the co-sharei's made out 
a nai-wA or list of the amount each was to pay, which 
doubtless, was made proportionate to the practical value or 
capability of each share and to the means of the holder. 
This is exactly the plan of the Upper Indian ‘ bhejbarfir," 
and Mr. Campbell speaks of the distribution as being made 
annually. Where the revenue is heavy and the land very 
various in quality, it is obvious that a scheme of this kind 
presents great advantages ; it adjusts the load to the capa- 
city of the several holders^ and does not leave one man 
with a fixed share of ill-cultivated (and possibly inferior) 
land to ptiy the same fraction as the holder of another 
share which has greater advantages, and possibly is 
worked by skilful tenants. Such a plan of sharing burdens 
may be adopted by a ny form of co-parcenary village. In 
the North-West Provinces (Vol. IL p. 143) we find it more 
frequently adopU^d by those who had divided the land by 
cwUmiary, not by amedral shares, but it \vas adopted 
in ancestrally-shared villages also. So that in itself the 
distinction does not imply any necessary vaidety in the 
village constitution h 

But it is also natural to ask, was there not some differ- 
ence which led to the fact that the State officers did, in 
some cases, assess in the lump, and in others assess the 
shares separately ? In the Noith Indian villages wo are 
aware of a curious distinction which existed. Some vil- 


* It is to ho romoinbonsd that 
the fainilios who adopt anvesiml 
Hharos are usual !y dosoeudod from 
one or more chiefs, and a.rt> gene- 
rally prtmd of their origin and equal 
rights (among themselves), and so 
are anxious to preserve, if possible, 
the old shares. For any system of 
distributing and adjusting revenue 
burdens is also apt to lead to one 
man getting more land than an- 


other, and so destroying the equa- 
lity. If a man is bett<*r able to pay, 
he will also ask for more land to 
make up, and so he becomes a pre« 
pimderating power in the village, 
if land is all fairly good, and the 
shandioklers of fairly equal capa- 
city, the shanks originally fixed on 
family or inheritance principles, 
can often bo maintained for long 
periods without any inoonveuieuce. 
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lages were ancestrally shared, others were allotted by a 
‘ bhaiuchdrd ' method (method of customary sharing) which 
gave holdings to all who settled in the same village, 
and made those holdings as ecjual in value as possible, by 
various devices of peculiar land-measures (see Vol. I p. 
160-3). It may be therefore conjectured that really, some 
such distinction existed in Guzarfit 


§ 9. The NarirA Prinri/de. 

It may, however, be explained that there seems to have 
been ample reason for adopting the nanvtl as a special plan 
of meeting the ManltliA assessments, ‘ Whatever may have 
been their merits in their ovrn country/ says Mr. Pedder, 
‘in Guzardt the MarAthas w^ere mere plunderers. Their 
system was the ruinous one of farming out districts to 
speculators, who in their turn farmed out single villages to 
other persons, often unconnected with the village, but who 
were sometimes the p^ltids, or some influential cultivator,’ 
He goes on to mention the case of one village in which the 
jama' was raised, in forty years, from R, 700 to 11.52.50 I 

No doubt many co-sharing bodies would disappear, 
being unable to retain their lands under such burdens. 
Others would change their rule of sharing. 

Tile narwa was aiTanged in this way : — Suppose that the 
village consisted of 3600 bighds held in severalty, and 1000 
held jointly (in the hands of tenants, &c.). The revenue 
assessed is R. 9000, of which, say% R. 1 800 is met by the rents 
of the joint-land and any profits from fruit-trees, waste, or 


* It is worOjy of noticf* that the 
K^jput clans in Ou/jtrat swrn occa- 
si<»naily to have presonled th<^ same 
* democrat ie ’ fV^atures as we notice 
in Oudh and the Xorth-West Pro- 
vinces. S«nnc trilHts or clans had a 
Kajiland a gradation of chiefs; others 
had not, hut merely consisted of fa- 
niilii^, the elders of which formed 
a council for general affairs. It was' 
these latter who most <dten adopted 
the hhaiachara rule. Heercm (//w- 
fence*/ toearrAe*, 4 *^.? Translation , Ox- 
ford, 1833, vol. i. p. 310 .quoting the 
Portugueae historian Barros, says 


that (he(Ju/arat IVijputs had n ^re- 
puhl ieaii const itution ’ ; Bajrro.s’ own 
words are, ‘ tiovernao os Uashutos 
eni republica. jKjr os niais vellios, re- 
pa rltdos em Seiihorixis.’ This refers 
to the elders forming the hejids of 
elan groupK. In Pedder Vil- 

p. 14, 15, <?<jrtain lociil terms 
are given, which suggest to me that 
then; must have this distinc- 
tion. For instance, the *ard hlulg- 
w'^ri * seems to me to the ‘hhai- 
aehari IdghH/ and to rtder to the 
artificial measure of land allotment 
on the ^ bhaiaebird ' method. 
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Other common property: that leaves R. 7200 to bo made up 
by distribution over the 3600 bighAs held in severalty. 
‘ Vulgar fractions * are not understood, so a rude method of 
calculation is adopted. For simplicity, we will suppose the 
holdings are in 100 bighas or parts and multiples of that 
number. Thus: — 

Bhag Bhug 
A ir 0 

(1800 4 (laoo) + (600) 3600 bights (the total divided area; 


a h e d « f g h 

j I I (died l)e- ^ 

1 1 I fore A; hold their lot thuH : 

(600) (600 600) — 300 divi<led out 

into 75 higha lots 
and 300 jointly. 

The shares (phAla) will be represented symbolically in 
‘ annas/ and 72 will be a convenient number with reference 
to the areas held. 

If it happejiod that all the holdings were fairly equal in 
value, it would be possible to distribute the burden by an 
all-round rate: each would pay R.2 per bigliA on its sepa- 
rate share. The ‘ inotA-bhAg ’ C, has however part of its 
land still joint: it would therefore meet its liability (of 
R. 1200) in exactly the same way as the village did. Sup- 
posing that the 300 bighAs held jointly, are able to account 
for R.350, then R.850 remain to bo met by the divided 
holdings, which (if equal) would pay R. 2 1 2-8 a. each. But 
the beauty of the system was that, if the shares were not 
practically equal in value or in advantages and general 
profitableness to their holders (and that presumably was 
most often the case where the narwA plan w as adopted), the 
sense of the community would value one holding at a 
greater number of * annas ' and another at less. For in- 
stance, the 1800 Mghds of the A share, would, on the 
asBumptiou of perfect equality, represent 36 annas in three 
lots of 12 annas each; but actually, in the ‘narwA,’ to 
allow for differenoes, (a) might be counted as 17 as.; 
(b) might be reckoned as 7^ and only (c) as 12. Or 
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the whole major share A, being for some reason, inferior, 
might be counted (though much larger in ai*ea) as only the 
same number of annas as (/, which may have held more 
valuable land, though only 6cx5 bights instead of 1 ijoo. 

§ 10. Features of the Joint Village, 

Those villages, as usual, were found, some of them wholly, 
divided up into lots, others having part left common (maj- 
infm). The terms for major share (or motii-bhfig), and the 
minor share (petA-bhAg) are applied to cither form of village. 
Each major share has an elder or head, called the ‘ muksh- 
bh^gdar ’ (head sharer), or the mutthadtir (who holds the 
seal and signs his name as representative) b These would 
bo the ‘lambardArs' of a Noiih Indian village. Each 
several sharer is called p^tidar (here the word ‘ patti ' of 
North India becomes pfiti), and every sharer is given the 
honorary address of ‘ patch* The ottieial headmen (wdiether 
police or revenue) are still selected from among the muksh- 
bhdgdars. 


§ li. The Modern Condition of these Villages, 

The joint-village tenures arc recognized by Bombay Act 
V of 1862. A field-to-field assesBineiit is in practice ac- 
tually made^, because if the village should escheat or be 
forfeited for arrears of revenue, Goveniment would at once 
be able to manage the village on the raiyatwari system, 
knowing the proper assessment for each field. As long as 
the village remains joint, the sharers have their 2)Oi*tion of 


^ Mr. CamplKjll [Gtisetiwr, Broach, 
p. 483; gives it as ‘ niatiublr.' 

“ Mr. IVfider p. ai, »<h;. 40, &c,) 
dtsHcritM,‘s the nuxleni method of 
settling the villages. All the hold- 
ings were separately sui'veyed and 
their survey*vaiue ascertained ; and 
this revenue valuation of the land 
was totalled up and distributed ac- 
cording to the narw'ji list, or accord- 
ing to the register of shares, as the 
case might be. If this was less than 
the old lump-assessments, the dif- 
ference was adjusted by a percent* 


age deduction from the suiiih paid 
by cultivators with rights (not ta*- 
iiig proprietary' shnnoH). The cul- 
tivators on the majmun or cxnnmon 
.'undivide*!; lan<i imy their rerenm 
(according to their holding, direct 
to Government ; any further sum 
as refU to the co-sharers, is paid to 
them. Cons<MiuentIy,theHUin which 
the narwadurs have to ijmk<' good, 
according to their shares, is the total 
survey-valuation, less the amounts 
paid by the cultivators who pay 
direct to Government as occupants. 
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the revenue-payment assigned according to the customary 
distribution sliown in the phaMvni register or the narw^. 
The sharers are responsible jointly, and the sub-sharers 
severally, for the revenue, whether the land is cultivated or 
not ; there is no relinquishing or taking up, as under the 
survey-tenure. In fact, the revenue management is by 
totalling up the field-assessments to one lump-sum, and 
distributing that, according to village circumstances and 
constitution, exactly as in a joint-village of the North- 
West Provinces or the PanjAb. 

Whenever (as most often happens) all the land of the 
village is not held in ‘ bhAgs ’ and ‘ pAtis,* the remaining 
common (or majmun) land is treated exactly like any 
other raiyatwAri land ; that is, the revenue of each field 
shown in the register, is levied from the actual occupant 
according to his occupation. The occupants may be the 
proprietors themselves (as tenants of the body at large), or 
may be outside tenants or ‘ inferior holders/ The Collector 
takes the assessed revenue from the holder in either case, 
according to the fields actually in his possession. 

The main object of the Act of 1862 was to prevent con- 
fusion being introduced by the sale, or mortgage, of the 
sites for habitation (gAbhAn), and the homestead land be- 
longing to each share or bliAg ; and also to prevent portions 
of the land other than recognized shares, being sold, and so 
obliterating the ancient divisions and subdivisions. Power 
is given to reruler null and void all such alienations. The 
people themselves are averse to the breaking up of tlie joint 
responsibility b Nevertheless, there is a tendency for the 
holders of land to prefer to pay the survey-assessment on the 
fields in their holding rather than according to the ancient 
scheme of sharing. And it is permitted, if the people choose, 
to convert a joint-\dllage into a raiyatwAri one by giving 
up any surplus waste to Government ; each holder of fields 
then becomes the registered occupant, responsible only for 

* Til0 people, Mr Peddor says, are would be unable to marry tlieir 
nnwiUiiig to dissolve their joint- sons and daughters as advantage- 
tenure : Uiey would lose their re- ously as they do now, if they did so. 
putation and dignity (abni), and Motives thus condict. 
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the assessment of his own holding. As long as the village 
remains joint, however, the sum tixed for the share and the 
recognized sub-share, must be made good as a whole, irre- 
spective of whether ceiiain fields are cultivated or not. 

§ 12. Origin of the term 'Saojd' for Raiyatwdrl 
Villagee. 

It is remarkable, that though it is them villages which 
are really in character ^joint,’ yet the didribution of a 
total area, and of a lump assessment, is the feature that has 
struck the populai* mind ; so that the people call them 
diared villages; while the term ‘sanjA,’ i. e. associated, is 
applied to the ordinary village of the country, because there 
is no ‘ sharing * of lands or revenue burdens ; all are 
togetlier on the same footing and united under one head- 
man. This shows how careful wo must be in drawing 
inferences from isolated terms, unless we fully understand 
the particular point of view from which things were 
regarded when the term was invenUsl : — and that is often 
a point of view (juito difi'erent to one which we ourselves 
should naturally adopt. 

Section III, — Modkkn Legal Definition of the Village 
Landiioldeu’s Right. 

§ 1. The Raiyahvdri Village. — The Survey Tenure. 

Having thus explaino<.l how the greater pait of the Ik)m- 
bay villages has come to be in the raiyatw&ri form (whether 
originally so or by decay of any supervening landlord class) 
and how exceptional provision is made for a few that are 
joint, — though likely in the course of years to become 
purely raiyatwAri — we may proceed to notice the prac- 
tically important tenure officially called the ‘ Survey 
Tenure,’ which is, in fact, the ordinary tenui'e of village- 
landholders who have no special grant or other peculiarity 
in the title by which they are connected with the soil 

It will be observed that the Revenue Code does not enun- 
ciate any theory of proprietary right : it does not call the 
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R<)v. Code, landholder * proprietor/ but it describes what the practical 
vi. Qf jjig The ‘ right of occupancy * is 

itself a properiy ; being permanent, heritable, and transfer- 
able. This right of occupancy is, necessarily, conditional 
on, or subject to, the payment of the revenue-assessment ; 
s«‘«. 48. failure to pay this involves the land, and everything on it, 
in liability to forfeiture, and to all the legal processes for 
recovery of arrears. 

s«M*. 56. The right of occupancy does not^ in the absence of 
special facts, include any right to mines and mineral pro- 
ducts, which are reserved to the State. As to trees 
69. standing on the land, the principles, which have grown out 
of older custom, will be stated presently. 

The * occupant ’ has a right to erect farm buildings, con- 
struct wells or tanks, and make improvements for the 
purposes of agriculture. But land must not be diverted 
from agricultural purposes without the Collector’s permis- 
sion ; and the Collector may, subject to the orders of Go- 
vernment, require the payment of a fine for any such 
concession, in addition to any change in the assessment 
which may be legally made, consequent on the difterent 
65. use of the land. Neglect to obtain this permission will 
entail liability to summary eviction. 

§ 2 . EelinquIthmeiU and Tramfev, 

The occupant may continue to hold the fields he has, as 
long as he likes ; but ho can relinquish his entire holding, 
or any entire survey-number, or a recognized share in a 
survey-number, provided he does so by giving written 
notice ^ to the local revenue officer (luAmlatdar or maliAlkdri 
as the case may be). 

If the relinquishment is absolute, the notice must be given 
before the 3i8t March (or other date that the Governor in 
Council may fix), and it will take effect after the close of 
the current year, the occupant remaining liable for the 
reveniie of the remainder of the year. 

^ Iii imalieuated or * Government tlioro is ft transfer, the transferee 
lands.* writes at the foot that he agrees. 

* Called a ' rdzlndma.* When 
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Transfer is dealt with by the Code as a relinquishment, 
only not absolute, but in favour of a specified peraon ; and 
this may be made at any time. In this case tlie trans- 
feree, or the principal of several joint ti'ansferees, must 
agree in writing to the transfer, and his name is then sub- 
stituted in the register. 

The Code makes further 8i>ecific provision for the case 75 
w'here a lump-assessment is fixed on an aggregate of fields 
or survey-numbers (as may be the case in a narwd village), 
and the occupant wishes to relinquish certain fitJds only. 
Provision also is made for the case of a ^ recognizcMl share ’ 
of a survey-number being relinquished ; in which case the ** * * 
occupants of the other shares have the preferential right to 
take it up, in the order stated in the Code. 

§ 3 . Protection from Forfeiture. 

As ^ ‘ number ’ is liable to forfeiture if the revenue is not 
duly paid, there is a power given to a co-occupant, t(‘nant, 
or moi'tgagee, to prevent forfeiture by paying up the re- 
venue. 

And in all cases wliere there are .several occupants, and 
the registered occupant fails to pay, the Collector need not 
forfeit the wdiole occupancy; but if he thinks it would 1 ki 
unfair to the others’ interest, he can deal with only the 
defaulting occupant s interest by transferring it to one of 
the others who pay up. 

§ 4 . Taking up New Land. 

Just as the occupant can relinquish his holding, so he is 
at liberty to apply to take up a number or numbers which 
are unoccupied. All that is needed is that he should submit 
a written application, since any, occupation without proper 60. 
authority, is made penal by the law. 

In such cases the right of occupancy may be granted at a 
price (wdiich will include the right to all trees not specially 
reserved), or the right may be put up to auction, which will 
usually be done where land is much in demand. Sr<'. 62 . 
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§ 5. SucceBsion, 

On the death of a registered occupant, his eldest son, or 
other person appearing to bo his heir, or the principal among 
Si'c. 7K several joint heirs, is entered as registered occupant, but on 
the production of a decree of Court, or certificate of heir- 
ship (whatever that may be), the Collector will amend the 
record accordingly. 

§ 6. Cimiparmn of Octupanvy Tenure with the 
Proprietary Tenure elmvhere. 

It may here be convenient to summarize the features of 
the occupant- or survey-tenure (khAtad^ir of the revenue 
liooks), by way of comparing or contrasting them with 
those of the proprietary tenure, specifically so called. 

Sir Richard Temple has aptly called the occupant s right 
a ‘ limited property,* and Sir A. Lyall compares it to the 
tenure of an English ‘ copyholder.’ 

The right of occupancy is (as before remai’ked), declared 
to be * a heritable and transferable property,* and the re- 
strictions or conditions which apply to such occupancy 
ai*e— 

(1) The necessity for paying the revenue; failure to 

pay this causes the right to terminate ipm facto ; 
although it is in the discretion of the revenue 
officer to adopt other coercive measures to re- 
cover the balance instead of absolutely cyecting 
the defaulter. 

(2) The land maybe improved, but cannot be destroyed 

or rendered unfit for agricultural purposes 
without express permission, and perhaps a pay- 
ment for it. 

This last condition is alone sufficient to diminish the full 
‘ proprietary * right of Western law, for the full owner may 
destroy if he pleases. 

iu*v. It may be added also that where formal pai*tition is ap- 
plied for (as distinct from a mere record of shares) it will 
not be officially granted, so as to enable the sharer to have 
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a sepaiate liability to Government, if the partition would 
make the separated share or shares of smaller size than the 
minimum recognized at the Settlement survey. This, how- 
ever, may be regarded as not practically amounting to 
any reduction in the datus of the occupant. 

There may also he some practical distinctions between 
the acknowledged right of occupancy and a full owner- 
ship. For instance, if the land is taken up for public 
purposes, the occupant may have a right to compensation 
for loss of profits by cutting short his term of occupancy, 
as well as for money spent on unexhausted improvements ; 
but the occupant, as such, has no claim to compensation, 
on the ground that the land itself has risen in value from 
any cause. 

Again, a right of occupancy depends on occupation : it is 
lost directly a holding is relimiuishcd by permission or is 
abandoned^. 

§ 7, Hddings under ^ or ‘ inferior * io^ the ‘ Occupant * 
in RaiyativdH Villmjes* 

The nature of the tenure just described, or rather the 
local conditions under which it arises, render it (in all 
on//*wr/7/ villages, which we are now speaking) impossible 
that there should be any complicated grades of interest 
in the land — superior and inferior proprietors, in the sense 
in which those terms are used in Upper India. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite possible that there may be contract or other 
tenants under a ‘ registered occupant,* or some other form 
of inferior holder. But the way in which any such case 
would be dealt with is perfectly simple. If a person admits 
himself to be, or is decided by a Court to be, on the land as 
a tenant, the terms of iJie tenancy ore those agreed on 
between the parties ; and if no agreement appears, the 
tenancy is presumed to be on th^ terras of rent payable or 

* But subject, of course, to any to pay the revenue, with an agent : 
question as to whether possession or leaving his land in the hands of 
has been cmstrucHt^y maintained ; resident cO'Sharers, with the inten* 
e.g. a man going away and leaving tion of returning and taking back 
his receipt book and instructions the possession of the share. 

VOL. Ill, T 
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services to be rendered, according to the usage of the 
R<‘v. Code, locality, or failing proof of such usage, according to what 
M C!. 83. reasonable. 

And the duration of the tenancy is dealt with on similar 
principles. If there is no proof of its commencement and 
of a term agreed on, and no usage as to duration, it is pi'e- 
Bumed to be co-extensive with the duration of the tenure of 
the superior. There is no limit to the superior s power of 
eviction or enhancement of rent, except the terms of the 
agreement or the usage of the locality. 

Questions regarding tenant-right can thus be simply and 
satisfactorily disposed of by the Civil Court if they ever 
arise. 

Annual tenancies, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
run ‘ from the end of one cultivating season to the end of 
the next : the cultivating season may be presumed to end 
84. on the ^ist March.* 

Annual tenancy is terminable by giving three months’ 
notice on either side. 

§ 8 . In Other Edates. 

In the case of inferior occupancy aiising from the exist- 
ence of the taluqddri or other overlord tenure, or from 
the land being ' alienated,* that is, granted by the State to a 
proprietor under a title-deed ^ ; here the relation of the parties 
again entirely depends on the facts (as detennined in the 
Civil Court, if there is a dispute), and by the terms of any 
special law applicable, as the Khot Act of 1880, the Taluq- 
diri Tenure Act of 1862, and so forth. 

The actual occupier of land may admit that the superior 
is absolute owner, and that he himself is a tenant on certain 
terms ; or he may claim to l)o irremoveable, and bound to 

^ In the bhiSgddri villages the grantee ; his family will be the 
landlord class are the ‘superior supt^rior, and the cultivators the 
holders,’ and the others are the inferior occupants : and so in any 
‘inferior’; some, it may be, ‘an- other form (asvanhl, kaslwiti, &c.). 
cient* and privileged tenants, In some cases the superior is ‘pro- 
others ‘ Uuiants-at-wilL* And so prietor ’ m ; in others he is 

with the few other cases, as where so practically, though only ciiUed 
there is lui indmdar or revenue-free ‘ superior holder ’ in the Code. 
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pay only a certain sum, which it may or may not be in the 
power of the superior to alter. 

It will be observed that the law as regards the holding St»c. 85. 
and the recovery of rent or other dues by the superior, is 
just the same, whether it is a case of tenancy or of inferior * 
occupancy in a taluqddri or other such estate : the only 
distinction is that in the case of all ^ alienated * lands tlie 
inferior holders are protected by the rule that where a 
hereditary patel and village accountant (kulkarni) exist, 
rent-payments must be made through those officials ; and 
the superior is liable to penalty if he attempts to receive 
or collect directly. 


Section IV.— Double Tenures. 

§ 1. Their Oriijm^ 

Among the factors which go to the development of land- 
tenures in all parts of India, we have always to note the 
effect of conquest and of internal disruption, on the old 
ruling chief s estate or domain. 

Either a foreign con(|uoror overthrows the territorial 
rule, or the decline of the family in ability and energy, or 
the occurrence of feuds and quarrels, brings about the dis- 
ruption of the estate ; and then the ruler s family, diRracm- 
bered and scattered, soon sinks to the position of peasant- 
proprietor, furnishing the landlord class in villages. But 
tliere are many cases in which the process has not gone so 
far. The original dignity and independence of the chief 
may have been lost, but still the estate, or at least a reason- 
able poriion of it, has been kept in the hands of his 
descendants. It is, however, a landlord estate (in some 
form), not a nilership, that is preserved ; for the rule lias 
been taken by the conquerors. And the landlord interest is 
superimposed on, and grows at the expense of, the older 
interests in the land (see Vol. 1 . Chap. IV, p. 191). So long 
as the lUjd or the Thdkur remains in his pristin(3 condition, 
the village cultivators under his rule ai'C not affected ; they 
are practically the landowners : the chief takes his grain- 
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share as ruler, not as landlord. But if the BAjA is defeated, 
and accepts the position of TaluqdAr or 2IainindAr under 
the conquering government, he will, in time, become the 
direct and sole landlord. In many cases, however, the local 
chiefs acquired no such recognized status under the new 
regime^ and yet managed to retain possession of at least 
a part of their old territory, on more or less favourable 
terms. When the British rule followed, it was bound to do 
justice as far as possible to all interests in the land ; and 
it could only do so by acknowledging a double tenure — the 
right of the overlord, and the right of the soil-owners, now 
reduced to a secondary position. This resulted in what is 
called the ‘taluqdAri’ tenure of the North-West Provinces, 
or in a case of * superior and inferior holder ’ under the 
raiyatwdri law. 

The history of GuzarAt, diversified as it was wdtli many 
ups and downs of fortune and many changes of dynasty, 
has loft its marks in the existence of several varieties of 
the overlord 8 tenure. Most conspicuous is that of the 
‘ Thdkurs ' (chiefs) of RAjput clans which are found in the 
West and South-West tAlukas of the AhmadAbAd district. 
Other estates lire to bo found in the other districts, whose 
origin is similar. Each tenure has received its local custo- 
mary name, which often, but not always, indicates the origin. 

In other parts the * double tenure’ will be found to be not 
directly of this character. Eevenue-farming arrangements 
may have given influence to persons who had not neces- 
sarily any territorial or hereditary position ; on the other 
hand, it is just as likely that the mler w^ould select as his 
revenue-farmer or security, a man who was once a local 
chief or a land-officer, and thus the result may be the same. 

The Guzai'At tenures of the first kind are the ^ vAntA,* 
the * mewAsi,* and what are now called the ‘ taluqdAri.' 
Under this head I also include a notice of the ‘girAsiya' 
right, though it is hardly to be reckoned a land-tenure. 
For the second, we have the ^ KasbAti ’ tenure] and that 
of the KonkAn * khot ’ families. 

With reference to their origin, the first tenures may all 
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be included in the same general class. They represent the 
eflfect of the disruption of the domains of the old RAjA and 
his feudal chiefs. GirAsiya was a name formerly given to 
chiefs, who were younger members of the ruling (RAjput) 
families to whom territory was assigned for maintenance. 
In troubled times they became independent, and like the 
petty barons of the Middle Ages in Europe, waged war and 
levied contributions all round them. An account of their 
exactions is given in the Gazettcev of SurdO, Some eMote 
hoklers having this title or designation still exist, but are 
called TaluqdArs; and the ‘girAs’ is now chiefly represented 
by a cash-allowance. 

In the MarAthA times the continual state of warfare re- 
sulted in the country being classifled into that which was 
peaceable (rAsta) and that which was troubled (inevAsi). A 
number of chiefs who had lost their domains, settled where 
they could and got hold of what they could ; the dtjtails 
will be given presently ; but, to summarize the results, it 
may l)e said that a certain number of hereditary allow- 
ances, as charges on the revenue, have now’ become per- 
manent by prescription ; and that a certain number of 
claims were (long ago) commuted into land -holdings 
forming ‘ mevAsi ’ estates. 

The w’anta or vanta are mendy fragments of larger 
estates still held by the descendants of chiefs wdio were ob- 
noxious to the former conquerors, and were reduced accord- 
ingly, under early Moslem rule. 

The ‘ taliupJAri ’ are estates of chiefs w’hich are presoiwed 
to them in AhmadAbAd. Let us now examine each in turn, 
in somewhat more detail. 

§2. Wdnid Tenure, 

This tenure is derived from the old ‘ service * grants of 
the Hindu RAj, 

The numerous RAjput chiefs who held what would be 
called ‘ jAgir ’ estates in later days, naturally were a source 
of trouble to the later Muhammadan conquerors, and also 

* P. 314, with reference to the article on Ouzarat iJliBt. Muhammadan Period), 
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to the Mar&thd chiefs ^ The consequence was that they 
wei^e often ejected and their revenues taken away. Such 
fragments (one-fourth was a common fraction) of their pos- 
sessions as were left were called wdntd or vdntA ( = Hindi 
MntA) meaning ‘ divided ’ (estate). 

1 do not find them mentioned among the Ahmad&bdd 
tenures, though they are said to be commonly found to 
the north of the Tapti river. In Kaird they were formed 
either by the Dakhan king Ahmad I (i 41 1-1443), later 
under Akbar (1583). The areas, sometimes forming a dis- 
tinct quarter of a village, had often been reduced to much 
below a fourth of the original estate. They ai‘e sometimes 
jointly held by the family, sometimes in divided shares. 
Lands wei*e sometimes separated for the support of wives, 
and called * sirjamin.* In Surdt, vdntd lands are reckoned 
among the ‘ alienated' lands, and are said to be due to 
arrangements introduced by the Emperor Akbar in 1590, 
In Broach the vanU lands were granted free of service (as 
the old estate subject to that condition was resumed). Some 
of them were afterwards assessed to a fixed sum called 
‘ udhad-jama'^’, others were rent-free (rdhat-wdntd), and these 
now pay only a certain cess, but no revenue. The ugdrid- 
vdntd was granted on condition of succouring (ugdrvu = 
to aid) the villagers against robbers. 

The Administration Report says that ‘wdntd' is used 
in contradistinction to * talpat,* or fully assessed land. The 
majority of the wdnti lands pay at the present date, the 
lump reduced assessment ‘udhadjama,’ which they were 
found paying at annexation. The vdnt& tenure may 
extend to a whole village, or may be merely on plots 
of land. 

‘ Seo Gazetteer, Broach, p. 495. without any fiold-to-field reckon- 

* Theao estates were assessed at ing. The holder would pay this, 
the Imup’suius which they were and make his profit by the differ- 
found to bo paying at the com- enoe betw^oon the lump-sum and 
inoiicoment of British rule. Wilson what he could make out of the in- 
gives udJhat or udha^ as a Manlthi dividual cultivators. It will be 
word, ,:f||nifying *in the lump/ obsen-^ed that the Imperial return 
and ti|pi|fouId imply that the petty given at p. 351 only notices * udhad- 
estate #11 assessed to a lump-sum, jamabandi ’ estates. 
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§ 3 . MevdtAii Tenure* 


It has just been mentioned that in Marathi times> as 
government was only gradually established, they spoke of 
part of the country as ‘ peaceful * and part as troubled, 
mevAs (or mavds)^. The ‘trouble* was mainly caused by 
Koli freebooters and some RAjput chiefs, who either as 
ejected from an original ruling position, or having always 
been freebootei*s in the wilder parts of the country, main- 
tained a hold by terror and by force on the neighbourhood. 
It is interesting to notice how the process of decay goes on 
in families which lose their original status. Among the 
holders of mevAsi estates (and also in smaller holdings in 
the more settled territory) there were originally found to 
be three grades or classes. At the head were those chiefs 
who exercised a rude rule, or at least had some kind of 
authority, over a more or less considerable area : a middle 
grade consisted of members of the family (of less consider- 
ation) who held one village, perhaps, or only shares in a 
village : a still lower grade was formed by those who had 
got into debt, and mortgaged or otherwise lost their shares : 
these, however, lived almost entirely by plunder, as mere 
robbers. The position taken up by the freebooting chiefs 
is easily understood. ‘ During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century,* says the author of the ^-^inadAbAd 
Gazetteer, ‘ when Mughal rule was loosened, and MarAthA 
ascendancy not yet established, the failure of the central 
authority to shelter them from the raids of freebooters and 
the exactions of their stronger neighbours, drove the owners 
of many villages to seek the protection of local chiefs. 


* Vrilsc>n givt^ muwits, and saya 
it is the Oussiartiti name for a tribe 
of Kolis. 1 do not think this is 
cornwt. Mr. £lphinst<me insisted 
that the Mevilsi chiefs were always 
Kolis, because he said that if Rdj* 
puts they would not be regarded as 
usurpers or troublers of the State. 
But this distinction seems liardly 
warrantable, for the conquering 
governments might dispossess al- 
most any chief who happened to 
come in their way, and these might 


then turn frc«?booter8, Malcolm (i. 
420, who writes the word mowam) 
says, *The chiefs on the Nerbudda 
river are generally called Mowassee, 
which refers to the place they have 
chfistui for their riisidence : mowaas 
signifying in the colloquial dialect 
of the country, a stronghold or fort- 
ress.* Other writers use * mehwis.' 
1 follow the Bombay Act VI of 1888 
in writing meviis. For other de- 
rivations of the term, see QmetZier 
(Kaira), p. 81, wtU, 
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Sometimes the cession was in perpetuity (aghAt), sometimes 
for a xjumber of years (avad)^* 

By such means the chiefs, or at any rate those who had 
any ability, would acquire considerable influence and even 
form large estates. ‘ Living in fortified villages, some of 
them strengthened by large stone-built castles, they kept 
bands of armed followers, both foot and horse, to guard 
their persons and villages, and to wage war on their 
neighbours. They managed their affairs and settled their 
disputi^s at their own will, and so long as they .... paid 
their tribute, the paramount power never meddled either 
with their foreign or their homo affairs.^ The MarAthAs 
afterwards had much trouble in dealing with these chiefs, 
and they used to collect the revenue by the process of 
‘mulkgiri (= seizing the country), which meant that they 
sent an armed force to collect what they could at the point 
of the sword. 

The tenure of overlords derived from the MevAsi chiefs 
exists now along the river MAhi and in the Parantij tAlukA 
of AbmadAbAd. As might l>e expected, it is but a vestige 
of the old estates that remain. The ^ owners ' pay a lump- 
sum (*J(Wia *) as a tribute, and derive their profit from the 
difference l>etwecn this and wdiat they collect from the 
inferior occupants. In many cases they have no direct 
concern with the land, and live on the profit, which (confer 
the AmbAlA jagirdArs of the PanjAb)* has become divided 
among many branches of the family. The shares are called 
*bhAg,’ the head sharer ‘ inuksh bliAgdAr,’ and the subordi- 
nates ‘petAbhAgdAr,’ just as in a shared village. 

§ 4. Girds, 

A number of the old RAjput chiefs were called ‘ GirAsiya’ 
(Qrassia of many writers) ; and where such still retain, in 
whole or part, territorial estates, they come under the head 

^ p. 147. In some oases to the original owner. We have 

the pre^iion was secured by noticed a process of ‘ hAth*ralih«ti,* 
actually Itaortgi^ng the village : in or putting a village under protec* 
others it was simply given over to tion, also in tlie Panjtib. 
the chief, a certain share or allow* > See voL ii. p. 683. 
ance for subsistenoe being reserved 
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of * taloqdiri ’ tenureB. But at tiio present day the term 
is applied specifically to a cash-allowance or revenue- 
assignment, and not to indicate a landed or proprietary 
estate. The allov’ance in question is called toAl- or * torS- 
gir^s ’ or ‘ wol.* The right to it has recently been dealt 
with by Bombay Act VII of 1887, which provides that no 
one can mortgage bis right beyond his own life-time. The 
custom of ‘todd-gir 4 s' arose out of the dispossession (on 
subsequent conquest) of the old Rajput chiefs in M^lw^, 

Guzar/it, and Central India'. These persons so harassed 
both the Government and the inhabitants of their former 
estates, by robberies, raids, and incursions, that Govern- 
ment and the people were glad to give them a share (gir 4 s 
= mouthful) of the revenue to secure their protection and 
freedom from plunder. The amount so to be paid be- 
came an item in the revenue roll of the villages. Girfis 
is now paid as a claim established by proscriptive right, 
either by Government or by the in^mdfir(on alienatedland) 
to the descendants of the old chiefs, but only to male lineal 
descendants, unless the Governor specially extends it toB.A^tvii 
the descendants of a brotlier. 

The Revenue llandhvok- speaks of the GirAs as ‘the 
political allowances in GuzarAt,’ &c. It is at the present 
day purely a matter of cosh-payment made to ceiiain 
chiefs, who may (of course) possess other lands or propeiiy 
of other kinds. 

§ .5. Talu<](ldr{ Tenure, 

We have yet another (and more important) survival of 
the old Rajput kingdoms in Northern Bombay. The cstatcjs 
that remained fairly preserved or entire — whether originally 
girdsiya estates or other— arc now called taluqdto'. The 
Rajd's demesne or kh^lsa under the lUjput dominion, is 
knowm to have l)een in part of the districts of KairA, Broach 
(Bharoch), AhmadAMd, and SuiAt. As this was held by one 

* I have followed the Act in tion.' For an account of the origin 
WTiting ‘ginls.’ Wilson gives the and life of the ‘Oimsi a* chiefs, st*e 
correct form as (Oujar^ti) Ganis Malcolm, vol. i. pp. 313, 3, and p. 
or Orfia and (Mardtiu) Ghis or 414, 

Ghdfis. ‘Toda * :Mar. and Guj.) ^ Bev. Handbook, p. 496. 
means ^compromise or commuta* 
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RAji, and was indivisible, extensive overlord tenures did 
not arise in it ; except, indeed, where farming contracts or 
royal grants gave rise to a certain number of landlord 
villages, as we have seen. In those parts (outside the 
khAlsa) where subordinate chiefs (ThAkurs, &c.) had their 
estates, the history of the lord’s families has been various : 
in some the chief was driven out, and, as described above, 
was only allowed a sort of pension as (now called) a ^ GirAs’ 
allowance. In others a fragment of the estate was left 
under the name of WAntA. It seems that the ThAkurs west 
of AhmadAbAd (and towards KAthiAwAr) escaped this fate, 
and retained their estates in some form even when the RAj- 
put rule passed away. It should be observed at once that 
the tern ‘taluqdAri’ was only applied to these estates 
under Muhammadan rule. The revenue-language of those 
times frequently applied the rather vague term * TaluqdAr * 
to any local chief whose position it was convenient to tole- 
rate, if not directly to recognize K 

The estates called ‘taluqdAri’ exist in the ViramgAm, 
SAnan 4 , DholkA, DandhukA, and GoghA subdivisions of 
AhmadAbAd, and include 372 villages covering more than 
1900 square miles 

The proper titles of the holders are various. Some, as 
already stated, are still called ‘ GirAsiya * chiefs : others 
holding a single village are called ' GAmeti.' There are also 
here (cf. Ajmer, voL ii. p. 329) bhiimiya estates : while one of 
the estates is held by Koli chieftains called ‘ThAkurdAs’ 
(lordling) The ‘ KasbAti ’ estates reckoned in this class are 
alluded to sepai'ately. ‘ NAik ’ is also mentioned in the Act of 
1888 (afterwards alluded to) as one of the titles. NAik was 


‘ Under our own Revenue-ma- 
na^pnent in early days, the nature 
and claims of these estates were but 
little understood. Interference with 
their internal management was at- 
tempted, and Oovemment ^ taUtis* 
or paid;;, village aooountanta, were 
appoint^ to the villages. As it 
became known that the chiefs took 
from one*third to one-half produce 
fiom their tenants, it was conceived 


that the Government assessmont 
ought to be 70 per cent, of the pro- 
fit. Many Taluqdars got into serious 
debt in consequence of this assess- 
ment At a later period the estates 
were restored to liberty, and a mo- 
derate assessment fixed. 

* Part, however, belonging to the 
Thakur of Bhaunagar was trans- 
ferred to KAthidwdr. 

* Ahmaddbdd OogeUeet’, p. 179. 
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a title ^ given to Marathi chiefs in the service of Muhamma* 
dan rulers. The holders were declared under Bombay Act VI 
of 186^ to be absolute proprietors of their estates, subject to 
the payment of a tribute (called jama) which is fixed for 
a term of years, and liable to revision. We shall presently 
notice that most of these estates were held in shares, 
and that in this case the estates may bo described as being 
the shared village tenures repeated on a larger scale* Both 
are the result of the ancient principle of the Joint meremion^ 
under which, after the original gi*eat ancestor or head of 
the whole has passed away, the members of the family 
jointly succeed in equal right, taking shares according to 
their place in the pedigree-table. The Th^kiir s estate can 
be mortgaged (pasaiM), but cannot be permanently alien- 
ated'^. Where there are co-sharers a manager or *wahi- 
watd^r ’ is appointed to collect the several shares of the 
Government Jama, The chief retains a portion of his land 
as * gharkhed * (exactly the ‘ sir’ of Upper India and Beugul) 
worked by his own servants, and lets the rest to his (per- 
sonal) tenants. He also grants rent-free holdings to Brah- 
mans, Chdrans (bards, &c.), and the village meuials may 
also Ik) so remunerated. 

As between the tenants and the taluqddr, rent is paid 
in kind ; the grain-division being according to the village 
‘ dh^r^ ’ or custom of division. So much is first set aside 
for seed and for the perquisites of village menials, &c., and 
the rest is divided between the landlord and the cultivator 

The chief members of the family in the village where the 
Taluqddr resides, are collectively called the ‘Darbfir’ (lit. 
court). Most of the features of the overlord right observ- 
able in other parts of India are reproduced. The tenant, 
besides his rent, formerly paid several ‘ cesses®,’ but they are 
apparently not now levied, or at any rate are not oppres- 
sive. The author of the Gazetteer remarks that though all 
are tenants from year to year, they are not subject to exces- 
sive exaction, nor are they ever turned oui * As long as a 

' Grant Duff, i. 35. * See the SetSemmt figwrt of the 

> See aeo. B of Beg. XVU of 1837. DholU tiluU. 
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tenant conforms to the custom, he is practically as safe as 
a Government tenant (occupant).' 

If a tenant leaves the village, the wooden frame- work of 
his house becomes the perquisite of the chief ; it cannot be 
sold or removed. 

The Survey-Settlement has been applied to these estates, 
with a view to preserving rights where there are fractional 
interests in the estates, and avoiding disputes about boun- 
daries. Bombay Act VI of 1862 maybe rcfeiTed to in this 
connection. In j888 Bombay Act VI was passed, which 
puts an end to further proceedings under the Act of 1862, 
and makes provision for the revenue-administration of the 
estates and for their partition, where this is admissible, on the 
basis of the Revenue Code, as well as its own special pro- 
visions. The records to be made do not determine anything 
about tenants j beyond specifying the nuinner in which co- 
sharci-s are to collect rentes, — i.e. the village ‘ dhArA ' or cus- 
tom of division. I gather from the Gazetteer that 'occupancy 
rights ' and such like, do not exist (but there arc rent-free 
holdings). However this may be, the records as described 
in the Act are devoted only to the riglits of co-sharers as 
stated in Sec. 5. If the estate is undivided, the method of 
sharing the profits is recorded, and also the method of con- 
tributing to the Government jama, the police charges (for 
which the landlords are responsible) the cost of erecting 
and maintaining boundary-marks and any other legal 
chaiges. If the estate is divided, the record will indicate 
the extent and limits of the separated shares, and the same 
of wt-shares (i.e. within the main shares). In either case, 
the extent and nature of inctmbrances, and interests 
created by custom or grant, are described. 

On the subject of Partition, the Act (Part III) is quite 
explicit, and comment is unnecessary. If there is any dis- 
pute as to whether any person is or is not entitled to pai-ti- 
tion, and to have his share in severalty, the question must 
be determined by a suit. Presumably such disputes are 
not likely, as the rule and custom must be perfectly well 
understood. It is only a limited number of the estates — ^I 
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believe seven in aU— where there is only one chief, and the 
succession to the ‘gaddi* (or State cushion indicating the 
chiefship) is by primogeniture'. 

Other estates belong to the whole ‘ bhdidd ’ or brother- 
hood, members of the chiefs family. And it is remai’kable 
that though primogeniture does not here prevail, it is the 
custom to allow a double share (or in one tribe one and a 
half share) to the eldest son. Among the K^ithis females 
take a share ; in other castes they do not. ‘ The Ohdvfil 
Thdkurdas have kept the whole estate in common, the 
strongest holding shares in the produce ; the weaker, amid 
perj)etual quarrelling, are put olf with ‘ subsistence lands.* 
Under this state of things the tendency to lose all marks 
of a ‘ chiefs estate * must be very great. Thus Mr. Rogers 
says-, ‘ The Taluqdfirs are uneducated and improvident . . . 
they will gradually disappear as landlords, and sink, as 
many of the junior branches already have, to the level of 
common cultivators. The sub-tenures [sub-shares in 
divided estates] with which no interference has been per- 
mitted, carry within themselves the seeds of decay ; for 
although the succession by primogeniture prevails [in some 
estates] the junior members of each family, and all widows 
and co-ancestors, to an almost unlimited degree of relation- 
ship, ex[)cct to have a livelihood provided for them out of 
the estate : so that in the course of a few generations the 
State will have to look for its dues to men occupying the 
position of landlords, wdth inadequate resources from which 
to meet them.* This was written in 188a ; since then Bom- 
bay Act VI of 1888 has come into force; and what with 
the record of rights prepared under it, and the (limited) re- 
straint it puts on the process of partition, it may be ho|)ed 
that the progress of decay will bo retarded, if not stayed 
altogether^. 

* Ahfmddbdd Gasetteer^ p. 184. which are aolely govornod by the 

* PajK^r read iKjfore the E. L As- Act of 1888. The Code is now ap- 

sociation, already alluded to, plicable to taluqddri Settlements 

’ The Act iiitroiluces a iiunibf5rof and to the management of the es- 
verbal amendments into the Reve- tales : for this purpose, various 
nue Code. Sec, 114 is now no longer sections are amended, or ratln^r o<4r- 
applicable to taluqdih*! partitions, tain words are taken to be modified 
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The encumbered condition of most of the ‘tiiAkurs*’ 
estates long ago led to the passing of Acts for relief. Act 
(Indian) XXI of x88i is now the law applicable. It would 
be foreign to the purpose of this work to go into detail on 
the subject ; but it may be noted that while indebtedness 
and the consequent tendency to sell and mortgage lands is 
always a powerful factor in breaking up joint estates, it is 
repoiied that very considerable success has been attained 
by the official agency provided for consolidating, compro- 
mising, and eventually liquidating, the debts. This again 
is a hopeful sign for the preservation of these interesting 
tenures. 

§ 6. KasbdU. 

Under the head of ‘taluqddri* estates, another limited 
class of tenures is found which may be mentioned, because 
it exhibits a special form of overlord tenure, which has 
become practically identical with the ‘Th^kAr’s* estate ^ 
Yet in origin they were quite unconnected with old terri- 
torial chiefships. The term ‘ kasba * refers to a large village, 
a market centre, and sometimes to a group composed of 
a parent village and offsh(K)t8. When in former days these 
were farmed for nwenuo purposes, tlie farmer acquired the 
landlord position, and the estates so held are now called 
* KasbAtf.* The liolders are usually Muhammadans. ' Kas- 
b&tis* are found in AhmadAbAd district, and chiefly in the 
DholkA subdivision. They are describcMl as the descen- 
dants of rich soldiers, who by lending money and standing 
security for the payment of revenue, gradually raised them- 
selves to the position of landlords*^, ‘ About the year 1750 
they had gained power over the villages by bringing 
them into cultivation, stipulating that they should be allowed 
to have them at a fixed rent. When the lease fell in it was 
renewed ; and instead of forcing the farmers to close all 

(a*« provided by sec. 33 and other No. CVI. 

sections of the Act) when so ap- ^ E. g. For the purposes of tlie 
plied. There is a dotaih^ account Encumbered Estates Act (XXL 
of the taIuq<Uri Settlements alixvidy 1881 > a kasMti estate is included in 
effwted in Mr. . 1 , B, Peile’s Kepori^ the definition of * Ili^kur. * 

Bombay Government Selections, * Ahmadi&bAd, pp. 147, 8. 
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transactioBs connected with the expired lease, the Govern* 
ment (then of the Gdekw^d) allowed them to take bonds 
from the heads of villages for balances of revenue. In pay- 
ment of these bonds, the Kasbiitis obtained lands and 
sometimes whole villages in grant, or on mortgage/ 

§ 7 . Mdliki Tenure. 

In the Kaim district, but unconnected with the old 
Rajputs, we have to mention a tenure which is of quite 
a different origin. It was originally a royal grant, on 
favourable tenns, of land held as a reward for service. 

In the Th^ra tiilukA there is a group of villages which 
once formed a property granted to certain Muhammadan 
families known as * Malikzdda * — the grant of about ninety 
square miles of land being made by a SultAn of Ahmad- 
fibdd, four centuries ago, for service in taking the fort of 
Pdv^gad (near Chdmpanor). These villages were at first 
twelve in number (spoken of as the bdragfim); in 1864 
they had increased to twenty-seven by expansion of fami- 
lies and fresh cultivation. They are held on the * Mdliki ' 
tenure as it is called : the Mardthds levied a lump-revenue 
called ‘ udhadjaraa,*and then at a later period an additional 
tax, called ‘ ghdsddna * (lit. ‘ grass and grain '), for the sup- 
port of troops ; this the grantees recouped by levying a 
poll-tax and other dues on the villages. The ‘Mdliki' 
holders have now 'sanads' from the British Government, 
and are assessed at a fixed revenue-rateb 

§ 8 . The KhoH Tenure. — The IzdfaL 

Still belonging to the category of ‘ double ' tenure, but 
quite of a different origin and nature, is the ‘ Khoti ' or 
estate of the Khot in the Konkdn districts only^. The 

‘ Kaira Goseiker, pp. 82. 3, known. The revenue wa« * shared ' 
where a history of the changes in in iHirtnership lx^twt>en the 
the method of asse-ssment is given, and sc^me persons connected with 
Survey and Settlement and grant the d-istrict Government. In these 
of aanads took place in 1865. villages Government still shares the 

Twenty-two villages called * Sara- revenue along with the descendants 
kati * (from the Arabic shanikat, of the old grantcH?«. 

‘partnership*) are mentiomKl in ^ Sekefiom jtem Oie (ihmrnment 
Bnr&t : the origin is said to be un- RecordSy }few Series (Bombay), 
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tenure deserves to be considered in some detail, because 
the materials are abundant, the evidence fairly clear, and 
the history exactly and curiously illustrates the process of 
growth by which an ancient official, a leading headman, or 
a mere capitalist may, when recognized in a peculiar posi- 
tion by the State, grow into a landlord. The names for 
the grades of tenants and other connected matters, are 
local, but the facts disclose the almost exact counterpart of 
what we can again and again have in Bengal, in Oudh, and 
elsewhere. 

It is said that the creation of Khots as farmers or collec- 
tors of revenue over groups of villages, can be traced back 
to the days of the ’ Adil Shdh dynasty of the Dakhan (which 
dates from A. d. 1489-1579); but the terms Khot, Khoti, 
and Khotgf or Khotki (for the office or grade), are given as 
Mar&thi by Wilson. The ‘antiquity^ sometimes claimed 
for the title probably refers rather to the fact that the posi- 
tion was, or was allowed to become, hereditary, and that 
very possibly the first holders were derived from former 
territorial chiefs, or from the old district official classes. 
Some of them held ‘ sanads * or title-deeds, others not. It 
is very probable that their origin was various, and that the 
degree of their connection with the land e<|ually so. This is 
generally observable in cases where the modem tenure is 
derived from the grant of a position as revenue farmer. In 
itsdf this is nothing more than a right of management under 
a contract for the revenue, whatever may have been the 
antecedent position of the renter. But it depended on his 
antecedent claims and his natural connection with the land, 
as well as on his circumstances and opportunities, how far 
he afterwards developed (practically) into a landlord^. 

§ 9. The Village Landholders under the Khoti, 

Before considering the position and privileges of the 
Khot as overlord or superior occupant, it will be well to 

CXXXIV, on the Khoti tenure, Legislatiye Council, when the Set- 
1873, and the QagetUjer (Bain^lgirl), tlement-Survey Act 1 of 1865 was 
p. 90 $. being passed. The most extrava- 

' In the SMfwyJtfomca? is reprinted gant diaims were put forward for 
tile entire discussion in the &>mbay the Bkhots. 
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consider the nature of the villages over which he pre- 
sides. 

In another connection I have already alluded to the 
Konkan villages generally; hero, the details first given 
relate specially to the Ratiniglri district, in which the 
fully developed and more ancient Khoti tenure prevails. 
It will be observed that the villages under the Khots 
are either (i) entirely held by peasant proprietors or 
* dhtokAr/ or (2) are entirely held by common tenantry, or 
(3) are ‘ khichadi ^ or mixed, i. e. partly held by dhiirokdrs, 
partly by common tenants. 

The dharekars were always acknowledged as virtually 
proprietory of their holdings, though of nothing more. They 
app(^ar in a position closely re.scmbling that of the ‘ mfilik- 
maqbuza,’ dt‘scribed among the tenures of the ( •entral Pro- 
vinces and the Panj^b. Their right was hereditary and trans- 
ferable, and they paid the ‘ dast * or Government assessment, 
and notliiiig more, unless the Khot was able to exact the 
ubiquitous landlords ‘cesses.’ It has been assumed that 
the dh^rekdr represents the oUI co-sharing member of a 
former landlord community. It is quite possible that mem- 
bers of old ruling families may have originated such com- 
munities in the South Konkan, as they did in so many 
other places : and there is some reason to regard the ‘ dhfi,rfi ’ 
right as very similar to the ‘ mirAsiddri ’ of the Dakhan 
(p, 256, ante). Villages held by dharekdrs are known as ‘ ku- 
larg ’ (or ‘ kulargi ’), a term which has reference to the 
‘kula’ or family. Possibly also the ‘dhdrfi,’ though the 
word means ‘ rate ’ or ‘ current-price,’ — ^and hence the 
schedule of rates payable in a village, — may carry us back 
to something like the * narwd ’ of Guzarat, and refer to a 
distribution of the revenue burden over a co-sbaring body. 
Otherwise I have not found among the authoriticjs any re- 
ference to the idea that the old landowners held in ances- 
tml or other shares^ the entire area of the village. The 
right was, however, so respected, that, in the days before our 
limitation laws, it was held that the holder could never be 
deprived : however long absent, he could return and recover 

VOL. III. u 
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his land — perhaps on paying equitable compensation, from 
an ad interim holder ; land finally abandoned was called 
‘g^ly^l * (cf. the ‘ gatkul ’ of the Dakhan). 

On the other hand, it is to be boino in mind that first 
of all in point of time, the Dravhlian form of landholding 
must almost necessarily have been in use ; that is, antece- 
dently to the growth of a possible hereditary landlord class : 
and under that form the families of original founders, who 
held privileged lands, and furnished the village officers 
with their ex ojfieio holdings (watan), would also be a 
‘ hereditary ’ landowning gi‘oup, with a strong attachment 
to the soil, and yet not represent the joint-village^. But it 
is also to be remembered that besides the ‘ dlulrekdr* there 
is also a class of (now somewffiat inferior) occupancy-tenants 
called * watandarkul,* and it may be suggested that thetie 
may bo the relics of the ancient founders’ families, while 
the dhfirekdrs may represent later landlord growths, which 
again fell, under the stress of circumstances. I must leave 
the question undetermined ; but meanwhile it is interesting 
to note how the growth of the revenue-farmer results or 
tends to result in the diminution of older rights. For the 
village# under Khots do not exhibit merely two classes, the 
(ymndam proprietor and the common tenant. The stages 
of reduction of the old landholders were more gradual. 
This came to pass owing to the fact that a number of the 
dh^ra holders, wliose proper privilege it was to pay the 
Government assessment only, were gradually made to pay 
something more, and then became classed in a somewhat 
lower grade. Tliis happened in times when the dh^iridviiri 
was unable to pay the Government demand, and agreed 
wdth the Khot that the latter was to meet all such demands, 
and to take grain from the holding, i. e. sometimes double, 
sometimes once and a half, the quantity of grain at which the 
holding w’as (nominally) rated. ‘ When these agreements 
were made it is probable that the landholders, owing to the 

* Compare for iiiHtanire the claim their holdings wiUiout limit of time, 
of the - Dravidian' bhuihhUri faml> Vol. I. p. 581, 
lies of ChutiyA Nagpur to return to 
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low price of grain, lost little by the change. Had this 
arrangement not been made, tliey would in yoB.rH of low 
prices have found it hard to raise cash to pay the assess- 
ments* These reduced holders have still an occupancy- 
right, and theii' (modified) rental payment cmiiiot now bo 
further enhanced, and they can alienate their holdings. 
Those who agreed for double the grain-assessment were 
called * tlupatkari * ; those who gave 1 J times were ‘ didhi- 
vala ’ (or didhpatkari) : and those who gave 1 J times, ‘ pAv- 
nedohpatkari.’ In the- DapoH subdivision, the ‘ daspat- 
kari ’ is somewhat different : the basis of his payment is 
the Government ‘ dast,* but there was an addition of eight 
annas cash per maund (man) of assessment. This comes to 
ten rupees (das) per local khandi of assessment. Under the 
older system of management, the dhftrekhar paid revenue 
in a peculiar way : theoretically it was a grain-assessment, 
but commuted into cash^. One part (called the ain jinnas), 
either three-fourths or (locially) one-half, was valued at cur- 
rent market rates as fixed by the Collector : the rest (called 
bahanakt) was valued at the (fixed) old rate of the fonner 
survey. This illustrates the inc(Uivenience of the grain- 
payment, and the devices that either side is «,l>Ie to 
adoj)t to raise or reduce it witliout openly altering the 
form. Even when the rental was only the (jlovermnent 
assessment, the kliot (as usual) mauaged to exact some 
(patti babti). The Gazetteer gives an extract from 
the ‘receipt-book’ (of 1^5)3) of a dhfirekar tenant. The 
rental payment was R. 12. a. 3. p. 5, which for the year 
(owing to alteration in price of grain) became R. 1 1 . a. 
14. p, JO. This was made up of 4-5-9, the ‘ bahAnakt ’ 
or part payable in cash, calculated at old fixed rates ; 
7-2-7 payable by conversion of grain at current rates, and 
0-6-6 small cesses for the different tfilukA officials. The 
details occupy more than twenty lines of small print. 

‘ GtiztAUcr ;Kiitnufriri), p, 209. the former wfw paid 

* Observe the transition stage and in Ci.«h, only »>n an approximately) 
the pnxjess of gradual eommutation. actual valuation, whiio the other 
The Unns clearly imply that one was taken at a conventional &tan- 
part should he paid in actual grain dard. 
and the other in money ; but in 

U 2 
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They would be unintelligible to the lay reader ; but I may 
say thi» much, that the R. 4-5-9 ‘ cash ' is made up of 2-4-3, 
the real bahAnakt, pZiis a stable cess (I suppose to pay for 
the khot’s horse), a coin-assayer’s cess, a superintendent s 
cess, and a cess (paid in ghi or clarified butter, or by a 
cash equivalent), coming in all to R. 2-1-6. (R. 2-4-3-h 
2-1-6 = 11 . 4-5-9.) The reader wonders how so absurdly 
complicated a system could have been tolerated for a single 
year ; but such is the force of custom I 

There are still other occupancy-tenants. The * watandAr- 
karda * is supposed to represent a grade of dhArekAr who 
has fallen still lower than the second grade just described, 
having been unable to resist the khot’s encroachments : but 
may they not be really members of old hereditary cultiva- 
ting families even prior to the dhArekArs? 

In some cases, to secure the reclamation of waste or aban- 
doned holdings, or for other purposes, the Khots themselves 
have created what are virtually occupancy-rights; this is 
always a feature observable in the growth of overlord 
tenures. The Khot Act (of which presently) has determined 
the status of these tenants, with reference to their having 
been in possession continuously since a certain date, and 
they now form a large body. The tenure is heritable but not 
alienable. 

Common tenants pay no cesses (so the cess-payments in 
an account at once indicate a superior class). In numbers 
they are but a comparatively small body. 

It is said that there is not much difierence between the 
rents paid by permanent and by yearly tenants. As usual, 
a gi-eat many local terms are employed to distinguish each 
variety of payment, or other special circumstance of the 
tenant’s position^ 

* Touant^ of Khot familu'S whoso oceupios * rioo- land,’ or upland 
land i« hold in common an* called (varkas). The term * anlhtdi ’ i» 
*b)Uiokari* (tillora of tho wasto\ also applied to those who pay a 
A man who lives in one village and hxisi quantity of gniiii or its equi- 
cultivates in another is ‘dulandi.* valent) as detemiincHl by a lump* 
If Uie tenant pays in grain (by estimate (thal). But many tenants 
appraisement of the crop, called succe^jd in getting the Khots to 
abh^vnl) he is an ^ardheli* (half- agree to a cash ^contract) rate, called 
payer), or * tirdheli * (third ), or * chau- ^ maktd ’ in the North and ' khand ’ 
theli * (fourth), according as he in the South. I wisli to call atten- 
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Tenants pay shares of the straw, and of the produce of 
fruit-trees, besides their rent. Fonuerly the Khots used to 
exact certain days of labour in ploughing or in carrying the 
palanquin ; but these exactions have been stopped. 

§ 10. Features of the Khoil Estate. 

Turning now to the rights of the Khots themselves, it 
appears that the estate is sometimes held by one man, 
sometimes by a family in defined shares (on the principle 
of the inheritance shai’o). They hold 1337 villages in all, of 
which 607 are ‘ nival Khot,’ entirely held by Khots, with 
varieties of tenants under them. 210 are held entirely by 
dliArekdrs, and 397 are ‘ khichatli ’ or mixed. The rest ai-e 
held in liiAm, where the grantee is over the Khot or renter. 
Some are managed direct by Government, owing to failure 
of the Khot. In cases where the Khots hold in shares, it is 
usual for one of the number to take tluj management in ro- 
tation, and the manager signs a kabulait to be responsible 
for the Government revenue. 

Formerly the khot paid to Government what was 
theoretically a grain-assessment, though actually levied in 
cash. Part was calculated at current rates, part at certain 
fixed rates (bahd-nakt) as in the case of the dh<ii*ekArs. At 
present, of course, it is a cash-assessment fixed with refer- 
ence to circumstances. When the whole village was held 
by dhArekars, the khot's profit consisted in his getting an 
allowance called ‘ mushAhara.' When it was held by 
tenants, his profit, amounting to 50-75 per cent., consisted 
of the ditference between his total rent-collections and the 
Government assessment. 

As usual in landlord estates, a portion of the land is held 
by tenants (here called the ‘ khot-nisbat '), and part is held 
by the khot himself. This is usually the best land, and is 
called the * khot khAsgi * — the ‘ sir ’ of other provinces. 
A khot may hold other land on the footing of a tenant 

tiou to the reappearance here of the a tenure at a fixed (and favourable) 
word ‘ makU/ which we find in use rate. See voL 11 . p. 477. 
in the Central Provinces to indicate 
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of the khot or khot body; in that case he will pay full 
rent, unless it is otheiwise privately arranged. If a village 
is held by several khots, they may either hold it jointly, 
managing, as above described, in rotation; or they may 
pai*tition it wholly or partly, the partition-deed being called 
‘ dhada vAntap.* 

Khots are found to be of all castes. Originally they were 
MarAthds or Mussulmans introduced under Moslem rule, but 
historical changes account for many alterations ; or sales of 
the right resulted in BrAhmans and others acquiring the 
renter’s estate or a share in it. 

It may well be supposed that the position of the khots 
was long a subject of controversy. The whole detail is 
given in the Gazetteer of Ratnfigiri. Some officers denied 
all proprietary character in the khots : otheTs thouglit dif- 
ferently. The khots maintained the highest claims— often 
very extravagant ones— as may be seen in the del^ate which 
took place when the first Survey Act was passed in 1865 h 
in which it was a question whether the khot estates were 
liable to be brought under the Suiwey-Settlement opera- 
tions or not. That they had grown (in various degrees) 
into the proprietary position just like the larger landlords 
(whose growth was due to the operation of the same causes, 
and exhibits exactly parallel features) in Oudh and Ikmgal, 
there can har<lly be a doul)t ; and the wise conclusion was 
reached (here as elsewhere) that while a practically land- 
lord position (superior occupants) was conceded, the 
Government would ivtain the right to make a Survey- 
Settlement, and to secure the rights of all classes of 
tenants. 


§ II. Similar Tenures in the Xorth Konhdn. 

The district we have been hitherto considering is Rat- 
ndgiri; we may now look at the rest of the Konkan-. 
Fii*st, in the North Konkdn (Thand district) there is a 

* The wholo is prinnHl in the ^ The Konk^in, I may rt>poat for 
ManwiL The Khota were convenience, inclinles the Tluin^ 
heard by counsel. Kolaba and Kaiuilgiri districts. 
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modified form of tenure to be noticed. In the Salsette 
Island (tdlukfi of Th&nd) there are ‘khots who hold their 
villages at a permanently fixed rental and usually under 
specific grants ; and there, the nature of the tenure in each 
case depends on the terms of the deed^.* In the other 
tAlukas there are also some ordinary khot estates. 

In the two northern tdluk^s of Koldba there are no khots. 
In this part, however, are the ‘ shilotri ’ lands, i. e. khdrs, or 
plots reclaimed from the sea. The reclaimer constitutes 
a kind of superior occupant, who lets out the lands and 
levies ‘shilotri maund’ (as the cost of maintaining the 
embankments) in addition to his rent. Some shilotri lands 
belong to Goveniment ; in that case there is the ‘ shilotri 
mauiul * to pay in addition to the ordinary revenue ; it is 
levied in cash. 

In the Northern Konkiln also, there is a tenure analogous 
to the khoti (but inferior to it in privileges) called ‘izAfat/ 
The i//ifat(Ur is a grantee or assignee, allowed to take the 
revenue as a personal benefit or increase to his income. 
Or it is explaiiusl as apjdying to a farmer, appointed to 
realize an ‘ increased ’ revenue. Whatever the origin, the 
izilfatdar has now no right to increase the ‘rent’ of any 
cultivator, nor is ho personally entitled to lands that lapse 
or are abandont'd. The terms however vary ; in some cases 
the izfifatdar pays a fixed sum and g(?ts the benefit of all 
actual revenue payments (by increased cultivation or other- 
wise) above that; in otliers, he simply gets an allowance of 
10 per cent, on tlie revenue; in others, again, he pays the 
revenue on rice-lands, and appropriates whaU‘Vcr rents he 
can get on ‘ warkas ’ or dry lands for the year of culti- 
vation (and on which no Government rates are iinposcd)'^. 

In the remainder of the Kolaba district, as well as in the 

' tli<f Hun. Mr. fafttf^nvanls by the Kir8ubarliii*» 'KuvojTiorM) of 
Sir B. Ellin’ spoinih 'on Act I of tlio Sout,h<!rn flintriots, or in othor 
1865 , Mfi/ittal, p. i8r. wonln, an impost ovor and above 

“ Iziifa, which is an Arabic wwd tin? n*vemio the governors had to 
signifying inen^ase or auginenta- pass on to the Stub* Treasnry. It 
tion, i.s written ijapha in Mariithi. also w’as applicnl to grants revoniHs* 
Wilson says that it was, under the frec^ m an extra allowanexA to here- 
Peshwd’s government, an a.ssump- ditary village or district chiefs, 
tion or appropriation of revenues 
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Rfijpuri, Sdnki, and Raigarh tAIukds of Thinfi, there are the 
hereditaiy khots about whose rights more question has been 
raised. In the Northetn KonkAn, the general fact that dis- 
tinguishes the khots, is that they all date from the first days 
of British rule^ The Admhiidratian Bejx>rt otherwise 
includes them in the same class as the llatnAgiri khots, 
and observes (of both classes), it is ‘now generally con- 
ceded that they must be considered as limited proprietors 
They are like the Bengal ZamindAr, but without the per- 
manent Settlement, since it has ‘ never been doubted that 
they are liable to increase of assessment.’ 

§ 12. Modern Legal View of the Khoti Tenure* 

The chief undisputed points of this tenure, says Colonel 
Anderson, are as follows: — 

(1) The right to hold their villages on papnent of the 

lump-assessment, provided the annual agreement 
(kAbulAit) be given to Government by members of 
the khoti-watan, authorized to give it. . . . 

(2) The right to rack-rent all lands in which there are 

no permanent rights of occupancy. 

(j) The right to all lands that may lapse owing to ab- 
sence or failure (either temporary or permanent) of 
the occupants, 

(4) To collect the assessment from permanent occupants 
(dhArekAris) with (deduction, or) remuneration, 
and to receive Government assistance in doing so. 

With the exception of the cases in the Salsette island 
;t bo ve alluded to, the khot’s assessment is not pi^rmanent. 
1 have already quoted the Bombay Government views on 
the tenure, and I may add that it is hardly possible to 
<ioubt that the khot-right has become practically that of 
proprietor, limited by the right secured to the inferior 
occupants. Indeed if the following extract resembles the 
generality of the ^leases* issued to khots in old days, it 

* In the villages the tenants are ings as in the Konkan ‘ Oovern- 
uot called dhirekdr, but the inent * villages see p. 258, ante), 
{trivileged or hereditary class, are * Administration JRepoiij p. 37. 

^suti* ; and there are gatkuli hold- 
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must be held that the term * lease * refers to the revenue, 
not to the land ; for the document expresses a hereditary 
permanent grant of these estates, aJT ‘ watani ’ property — 
which would certainly be taken to mean not only a pro- 
prietary estate, but a strong form of it. Thus I find a grant 
of a British Collector in the South KonkAn in 183 3: — 

‘You are to consider . . . the village as your trafani pro- 
perty ; to enjoy from gtuieration to generation, both l^y male 
and female desc€uit, the luuplawiizima *, niiin-pan, kiuiu-kayuda 
and farfarmiis, according to tlit' practice of the other khots : 
. . . to cultivate the aforesiud village and rect>ver the revenue 
encouragingly and live hapi>y. You shall not be subject to any 
extortions.' 

§ 13. The Khot Acty 1880. 

The khoti tenures in Ratnagiri arc dealt wdth in Bombay 
Act I of 1880; the Act may be extended to Kol^ba also. 
The Sections 37 and 38 of Act I of 1863, still in force, entitle 
the khots to have the ‘ lease * for ‘ their territories ’ granted to 
them ; and also to have the rents of ‘ tenants ’ fixed lor the 
period of Settlement. The Khot Act does not define the 
nature arid extent of the‘khotki’ (aggregate of riglits of 
the khot), but merely says that the khots shall continue to 
hold, provided they pay their ‘ jama,’ and fulfil other obli- 
gations wiiich may exist ; and it recognizes the right as 
lierltable and transferable. 

The Act also protects the ‘ inferior holders.’ This it does 
by recognizing (under circumstances already explained) — 

(1) the ancient landholders called ‘ dhfirekari ’ ; 

(2) persons who by agreement or by custom are also 

(but less) privileged, and are called ‘quasi-dhA- 
rekari ’ - ; 

* Sunry Manuaf, p. 208. The grade and called daxpatkari, dupat* 
Mawdziiua* refera to dues jiaid to kari, Ac. TJioj* include U-nmiiH 
support the ‘necessary’ train or encouraged to setth? I>y )>eiiig only 
retinue; ‘nulnpan’ i« the pro- asked to pay small Sxed additions 
tsedence, position, or official dig- to the ‘ ma’mul/ or Oovernment 
nity ; the others are w-rtain foes iiss^^ssment ; and that is the dis- 
or i)erquisites in produce, from the tinction to this day ; the dharekari 
villages. pay nothing Iwyond the Ooverriinent 

Quasi -dhArekaris are the ten- a8sc?88’ment for the time Innng ; the 
ants above described as of reduced quasi-dharekari pays the assessment 



B. Act I 
of iH8o, 
41, 
42. 
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(3) occupancy-tenants, i, e. all tenants who have conti- 
nuously held since the revenue-year 1845-46. 

The rents of the tenants of different classes are limited ; 
and a reciprocal protection is given to the ‘ khots ' in case 
of recusancy or neglect to cultivate on the part of tenants. 
Reference must be made to the Act itself for details on 
these subjects. Sections in the Act describe bow a survey 
is made, and how the registeiu show the rights of the dif- 
ferent parties. 

It may be mentioned that the khot, paying a lump-sum 
on the whole village, has the right to the waste numbers 
and unoccupied lands in his khoti. This led to a dispute as 
to whether all forest lands were necessarily within villages 
and so belonged to the khots ; the dispute was ultimately 
compromised, and the Act now ])rovidos that Government 
may constitute Stak‘ forests (or ‘ reserved forests ’ as they 
are called), unless any special ‘ sanad ’ or grant appears to 
the contrary. To make things pleasant, the khot is to 
receive one-third of the net profits of the forest, subject to 
the performance of any condition for duty or service (such, 
e.g. as the Forest Act imposes) in connection with the 
forest. 

The Gazdieer notices that though the khot holds all land 
in his khotf, it does not follow that all land in the district 
is incliuled in one khoti or another. In the case of lands 
recjuiring expenditure of labour or money for their valuation, 
Govomment has always exerciseil the riglit of granting its 
own '(jaul’ or hmse, e.g. for tidal swamps (khajaii) or sand- 
dunes (pulanvat). 


Skctiox V.-—‘ Alienated Lands.’ 

§ I. Clamjimtfon. 

Wherever there was once a system of estates held by 
chiefs, there are also sure to be many relics of gmnts of the 


fUm <^rtain additions in a two classes are heritable, and 

Schedule to the Act. Tlie rights of are also transferable. 
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king's revenue. For it is only the greater chiefs who form 
a graded series of rulers in connection with the central 
power ; a large number of the minor ones either hold life- 
estates for their subsistence, or receive assignments of 
I'evenue, which may include the land as well as the revenue 
right, or only allot a certain fraction of the collections in 
cash or kind. Some of these gnints are connected with the 
obligation to apply a part of the income to the support of 
troops, or to provide police. Others are connected with 
official position and duty in districts, subdivisions and vil- 
lages, Some (in days of disorder) were simply usurped, and 
partook of the nature of ‘ black-mail * levied on the villages. 

It is always a matter of some ditliculty to draw the line 
between revenue-assignment grants, and the overlord 
tenures descrilKHl in the last section. It would be quite 
possible to consider the ‘ giraa * allowance as among the 
revenue grants : the same might be said of the ‘ v/inta ’ 
tenures. A revenue grantee very easily slips into the posi- 
tion of a landlord or rather overlord. Modern practice has 
simplified tlic matter. All lands hedd either revenue-free, 
or at a reduciMl rate, are called ‘alienated' lands, and are 
divided into certain classes ; it is these we consider in the 
present section. 

The term ‘ Alienated ’ ’ implies that Govcrninont has 
parteil with its reveiuie-rigUts almolutely, or to soine ex- 
tent (levying only' a <juit-rent, — a or Kalfuni). And 

' But tljo Till has also rcA rein'c tho lanclliohh rs ]>roj)riotorH, luit 
to till* ratlii'i' vatfUt* uliinutir right of givos thorn tho orouj>anoy or survoy 
tho Statf os In till* (ioricral tomiro, it may ho iHttid tliat, in a 
Chai*t<*r on laiuhtoiniroH (Vol, I. nonso, it Htill rotainw a Mort of land- 
pp. 234 240 I Jiavo diM'Ussod tho lord riglit t<» itsolf. In lliat chho, 
position of Oovorninont in rolatioii in tin* oxccptional tonuroH whom Uu* 
to tho right in land. Thoro is (iovorninont rocognizos tlio granh^i 
no douht that <»ur (tovornmont aspropnV A.r .f) wwom-, it inay l»o said 
8ucooodod to tho right of tho to ‘ alionato ' tlio land. It has no 
former (iovornmoiit whioh «*ortaiiily further intorost in it vHht)r as regards 
ohaimod to ho gonoral lainllord. tho rovonin*^ or regards an ulti- 
Tlu‘n< is equally little douht that male right in the soil itself, 
our Oovernnu iit did not, as a I have not stM*n an exjilanatlon 

general rule, retain the right, hut of this term, which is written 
used it as a /<><«** nfandi for confer- ‘Judi'or *.Todi.' 1 suggest that it 
ring a title on others. That was the may l,w* a natural corruption from 
case* ill Bengal, and in otlier pro- ‘ Juz,*STuz‘i/ the Persian-Arabic for 
Vinces. But where, as in Bombay, a ‘portion ’or ‘hit/ Wilson gives the 
Government doOvS not legally create word, hut onlyasTeluguorCarnatic. 
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parting with tho reveiiue-right, it also ceases to exercise 
8«5e Eev. the same control as over Government lands : as for instance 
2x6^'*^ where whole villages are exempted from Survey- 

Settlement except as to the boundaries. 

Unlike the *inAm of Madras, in the Bombay Presidency 
alienations of the revenue-rights called ’inArn do not always 
include the land as well as the revenue. Sometimes the 
grant is of the revenue only ; i. e. the land being occupied 
by some one else, the revenue only is paid to the assignee. 
The returns of the ’InAm Settlement Department show 
^ land ’ as well as ‘ cash * ’iiiAms, though most of the former. 

The alienations are now classed as — 

(x) Political. 

(2) Service. 

(3) Religious. 

(4) Personal. 

§ 2. Politind. 

The ‘Political’ are the Muhammadan grants of jagir, for 
tho support of troops, or the payment of other service, and 
the MarAtliA, ‘ Saranjam ’ * ; these are said to be confined to 
the NAsik and KhAndesh districts in the Northern, and to 
the ‘ South MarAtha country,’ in the Southern division. 

No condition of service is now exacted, this having been 
commuted to a money payment ; and the grant is a per- 
sonal distinction for life or lives, or in perpetuity, as the 
case may be. 

§ 3. Service 'lndm--Watan. 

The * service ’ ’inAms are the most interesting : they were 
called ‘ chAkarait ’ in the north. They are now shown in 
tlie Village Registers according to their purpose : thus we 
have ‘village service ’—useful to Government (e. g. the 
headman’s and kulkarnf s ‘ watan ’), and tho village service, 
— useful to the community. 

‘ ‘ Saranjiim * is a Persian word priaUxl to some special some- 

signifying * supply * or ‘ provision * times only the support of a chief, but 
for tiXKips, or the performanw of usually including the obligation of 
particular duty : it has much the keeping up troops, or providing for 
same meaning as * Mokdsii/ which some service, 
was a sliare of the revenue appro- 
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A speeial Act (Bombay) III of 1874 lays down the law 
regarding ‘ Hereditary officers ’ and their ‘ watan.’ It pro- 
vides against the alienation of the watan, the commutation 
for service not required, and for the case where the watan is 
held by a family, and one or more members (representative 
watandArs) have to be selected to perfonn the duty ; or 
where the family are of too high rank to work, or where, 
owing to the holders being incompetent, ‘ officiators ’ have 
to be appointed There were also similar grants for the 
surviving descendants of the old pargana officials (iX'sAi, 
Despfindhy^, &c.). Those ‘w'alans’ are still hold, though 
the modem revenue system does not find a place for tlie 
((fficial employment of the families as such. Accordingly 
arrangements have been made, whereby a portion of the K, Act. 

assessment is levied as a commutation for services no loneror 

. , ® » 874 » 

roc|Uired. 15 8W|. 

§ 4 . Pem)aifl 'hulmH. 

The other heads of ‘ personal’ grants, are now simplified 
under the common designation of ‘ j/it-’in^m.’ When they 
are settled and a title-deed issued, the word ‘ sanadia ’ is 
addcjd. The term includes all except the religious grants, 
which are not to person.^, but to itwtiiutiom^ as temples 
(dewfisthan, dharmddev), mosques, &c. 

Originally, the ‘personar grants as distinguished from 
the (official) service grants or ' wattin/ were very curious: 
by their names they often indicate their origin. All these 
tenures might be either quite free of revenue (nakra) or 
rent, or subject to a quit-rent (sal^mia). Grants to religious 
persons (Moslems) were called ‘ wazffa.* We also find grants 
made as haria (the victim’s field) to support the family of 
a man slain in the defence of the village : ‘ ranvatia * (the 
warrior’s field) for the family of one slain in an attack on the 
enemy (cf, the Marwat hirt of Oiulh, vol. 11 . p. 241). Still 
more curious was the ‘ hAlia ’ (tombstone field) for support 
of a tomb in memory of some Chdsan (bard) or Br 4 ,hraan 
who had killed himself in the interest of the village. A 


* See alf»r> Chap. XXIII of the handbook, p. 499. 
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number of grants also arose in the days of heavy revenue 
exaction, when a ^manotid^*’ — a capitalist, would daiid 
hmv/rity for the revenue. His risk and trouble would be 
remunerated by a grant of land (for which he paid nothing) 
called ‘ walatdania ’ : or if he had to make good revenue 
which the^ village cultivators could not pay, he recouped 
himself % taking Jand in sale or moiigage from the village 
head as vechiiiia or girAnia. 

Fas&it^ grants were connnonly made to village artificers, 
welbcleaners, or to religious persons ; but were frequently 
added to the emoluments of village officers, as the desAi s 
pasditd, &c. 

Many grants were made as ^ black-mail,’ like the ‘ gii'^s ’ 
spoken of above, and land ominously called ‘ dabania ’ 
simply usurped, and ‘koliapa’ held by Kolis, &c. ‘PagiS.’ 
w^as land held by trackers (pagi) of thieves. 


^ 5. Alienation De/xirtment. 

As usual, the original titles to those ’inam lands were 
often doubtful, and fraudulent titles were also in some cases 
brought to light ; and therefore an ‘ Alienation Depart- 
ment ’ had to be formed. There had been some rules en- 
acted under the older Regulations ; but the discovery of 
frauds in the South Maratha country led to the passing of an 
Act (India) XI of 185a, which appointed Commissioners for 
districts not brought under the General Regulations of 1827. 
And the intention was, between the Regulations and the Act, 
to inquire into all titles. But the procedure was slow and 
difficult, and after a time, it was thought better to w^aive 
the (juestion of exact proof, and to treat the matter sum- 
maiil}^ on certain broad principles ; ofiering reasonable 
terms to claimants', which, if accepted, put an end to 
further troublesome investigations as to title. In 1863, 
two (Bombay) ‘Summary Settlement’ Acts were accord- 
ingly passed, ‘to provide for the final adjustment, sum- 

‘ la fact the pria^ple was just Madras Presidency. p. Sa, 

that of * ei^anchittwneut ' in the ante.) 
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manly, of unsettled claims to exemption from the payment 
of land-revenue, and to fix the conditions which shall secure 
in certain cases, the recognition of titles to such exemption 
with respect to succession and transfer.* Act II of 1863 
relates to the districts for which the Act XI of 1852 had 
provided *Indm CoinmisBiont‘i's, and Act VII <*^1863 to 
those which were under the Regulations 6f 1827. 

The main principle involved was that Government con- 
scntiKl to fort‘go a special inquiry into the title, if the 
*in/imdar chose to accept a summary assessment on the 
entire estate, as made l)y the Collector under the Act, and 
to submit to the conditions of the Act. If the *inAmdar 
thought that he couhl establish his title, and escape assess- 
ment, he would submit to an inquiry, which might possibly 
establish his right to lands either ab.solutcdy free of revenue 
payment, or subject to a lighter paynumt as ‘ sal^rnf * ((juit- 
rent) or ‘udhar jarna’ (reduced assessment), than the Col- 
lector offered. But if he failed, his land \vas liable to full 
survey assessment if ho did not lose it altogether. In many 
cases, Iherefore, it was profitable to avoirl the expense, delay, 
and risk of an inquest, and to submit to a summary assess- 
ment of the estate, on accepting which, the alienee got his 
estate* confirmed by ‘sanad’ or grant in perpetuity. Some 
’in^iins, not under the Summary Settlement Acts, arc herit- 
able, but the succession to them is only to actual, not to 
adopted, heirs. 

The estate granted under the Summary Settlement Acts 
is in full proprietary right, and is heritable and transfer- 
able ; adoption being allowed. The estate pays revenue- 
survey-rates for land wliich has been siirveyefl and asscHsed, 
and rates agreed on between the Collector and the ’in^mdiir 
for unassessed lands. If a quit-rent (jodi), &c., is already 
payable, the assessment is at this, one-eighth of the 
difference between the Jodi and the full assessment. The 
'inAmdirs are then considered entitled to all the waste and 
forest included in the terms of their summary Settlement, 
unless it was specially agreed that such Utiids, or the trees 
on the land, were reserved to Government. They are also 
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allowed all land actually in possession, even if in excess 
of the original grant 

If on receiving a notice to elect between a summary Set- 
tlement and an inquiry, tlie latter was accepted, the Act 
was referred to for the rules to be obser\^ed ; such as, 
for example, from what date a title was to l)o considered 
as prescriptive ; what princes and officials of former Go- 
vernments were to be considered as empowered to grant 
'infims, so that sanads signed by such princes and officials 
might be regarded as valid ; when an adoption could be 
recognized ; and so forth. 

The operations of the Tnim Commission, and of the pro- 
cedure under the Summary Settlement Acts have resulted 
in a considerable saving to the State. At the commence- 
ment of the inquiry, the annual revenue alienated amounted 
lumi] Ti. to more than R. i ,32,50,000. Of this R. 52, 1 2,000 have been 
( wf disallowed, leaving R. 80,38,000 alienated, as shown in the 
23,83, (xw. margin. ‘ Service tenures * are about equal to ‘ personal/ 
each accounting for about 33 i lakhs of rupees. Up to 
1876-77 the cost of the departmental agency for inquiry 
into titles and Settlement of ’indm holdings, had been a 
little over 26 lakhs of rupees 

Section VI. 

§ I. Rights in Trees, 

In concluding the sulyect of land-tenures, a convenient 
opportunity may be taken to allude to rights in trees ; for 
these by no means always follow the soil occupancy. In 
Government (unalienated) lands under Setthinents made 
hfore the Code became law, all trees (unless reserved under 
special orders) are held to belong to the occupant of^the 
number. Settlements, however, made not only before the 

* Accordingly hy bringing waste nmnlwrs as rogjvnis the lad three 
under cultivation, and deriving pro- figiu*es ( are from Adrnimsimiim 
at hrom forest lands, the imimdAr lieport (1882-83). I cann|h learn 
h$» A rental largely in excess of the whether this work is complied as 
luiAp-aum assessed on his estate. yet or not, 

* ^ese figures (reduced to round 
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Code, but before Act I of 1865 was passed) do not give a 
right to teak, blackwood {Dalbergia Htifdia)^ or sandal- 
wood, unless conceded in express terms. In Settlements 
after the Code, all trees not expressly reserved, go with the R«iv. Cmio, 
occupancy ; and so when an unoccupied number is applied 
for and granted. 

All trees otherwise belong to Government ; and so do 
road-side trees ^ The latter trees belong to Government 
while they live, but if they die, or are blown or cut down, 
they belong to the occupant of the land ; and the usufruct, 
i. e. produce of loppings, &c. (when lopping is allowed by 
the Collector), also belong to him. 

But for a tenn of two years from the date of the Code 
becoming law, the landholder was allowed to get the strip 
of land on which such trees were growing, cut off from his 
holding, and the assessment reduced accordingly ; then the 
trees and the land vested in Government. 

When trees have been reserved to Government, as above 
stated, it may be that the reservation is accompanied with 
certain privileges of wood for fuel or domestic purposes, 
and especially of lopping branches and cutting bamboos to 
burn and form ash-manure for the rice-fields : this is called 
‘R^b.’ In such cases the privilege is exercisable under 
rules to be made by the Collector or sucli other officer os 
Government may direct Sec. 44. 

In the Konkiin districts the ‘warkas’ numbers are an 
instance of this. The rice-lands in the valleys form the 
valuable *wet ’ cultivation, and lands on the higher ground 
or forest-covered slopes that yield casual dry crop of pulse 
ad inferior grain, such as millets (called by the Marathi 
tenn ‘ varkas ’), are the less valuable, but still ‘ oc- 
►'-cultivation numbers. They are not always 
?or the purpose of the cultivation the whole of 

niU*8 rt‘Kardiiig owupanla 75 for Kulos undfir section 314 of 
out tho (iovori»nfn>nt right tlio Code, No«. 91-98, and Rule 111 
rtn tvs, UawlbtMtk^ p. 186. for {Kuialty ; and wo uIho j>. 269, ot 
ihia tnf4.>rniaUon 1 am in- aoq. : it ia a pity that (hia Jlantihook 
Colonel the Hon. W, C. haa not arrange*! the nilen and 
tn. Survey Commissioner, orders regarding trees in ono con- 
ijy^airue’s pp. 173- veniont series. 

i. III. X 
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the trees are not removed, but the trees are lopped for 
* r&b * ; and hence the rights in question 

In alienated lands, as a rule, the trees belong to the 
grantee, but not teak, blackwood, or sandal, unless they 
have been specially conceded. 

* *Warka«’ land (in the Konkan communication with the Collector, 
diatrictw), though technically ‘ oc- manages tho rest^rved trees, and is 
cupied,* is really forest rather than entitled to cut the teak, Ac., to bt^st 
cultivated land. It ofUui contains advantage, and to obtain successive 
valuable trws hitherto reserved, growth by coppicing, Ac. (see O. 0 . 
Kules 93 98 do not apply to this No. 346a, dated 5th Iday, 1883}. 
class. The Forest Department, in 
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THE REVENUE OFFICERS AND THETR OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS, 


Section I. — Revenue Officers, 


§ I, Si( 2 '>eriusion. 


There is no Board of Revenue in Bombay, but tbo Dis- 
trict officers arc controlled by the Commissioners of Divi- 
sions b The whole presidency consists of a little over 
124,000 square miles, and 16 i millions of population, form- 
ing 23 districts *^. The Town and Island of Bombay are 
under a special Collector in direct communication with 


’ Tin* C<»imiiissioru*r in directly 
KUbjiM't tlu' Iii»v<‘riior iri Council 
(Code, section 4:; divisionw arc 
constituted vindcr Hcciion 5, and 
asisistunts to the Commissioner may 
be appoint<-‘d under .se<rtion 6. 

Ill Bombay, tlie di.striofs gene- 
rally are * R<*gulation ’ except I'anch 
Mahals, and the Sindh districts, 
•which are ‘ Non-R4*gulatic»ii.’ The 
diKtinction is now nominal 'as ex- 
plained in vol. I. pp, 50, 89'. What 
is of importance? rc*garding the law 
is that Sindh and the Ranch Mahals 
''and certain Mamviiri Chiefs' es- 
tates'" * are scheduled ’ districts (Act 
XIV. 1874), 

1. Ahmadahad. 

2. Kaira (Kherd', 

3 . r^nch Mahals. 

4. Broach (Bha- 
roch). 

5. Buriit. 

6 . Th4nd. 


Northern 

Division. 


Central 

l)ivi^^ion. 


S^mlhern 

Division. 


Sindh 

Division. 


7 - 

KliandeiMh 
( Khtlndosh), 

8. 

Nusik. 

9 

Ahmad mtgar. 

JO. 

Rr>ona. ! Puntl \ 

1 1. 

Satara. 

IS. 

Sholiipur. 

i ^ 3 - 

Kojiiba. 

! 14. 

Ratnagin. 

us. 

Be] gaum. 

i 16. 

Bijiipiir. 

* 7 - 

Dharwar. 

'18. 

Kiinnra. 

19. 

Kurra<;hee (Ka- 
ranch 1). 

1 ao. 

Ilaidarabiid. 

", 21. 

Shikjirpur. 

1 22. 

Thar and Parkar. 

23 - 

Upper Sindh 


Frontier. 


X 2 
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Government. The other districts are, in Bombay, grouped 
into tla*ee Commissionerships, Northern, Central, and 
Southern ; the Sindh districts being under the Commis- 
sioner of Sindh. 

§ 2 . The Didrict or Cdledorute and ite Subdivisions. 

The ' Collectorate * answers to what is called a district in 
other parts of India ^ And the Revenue Code introduces 
the term * district * in the general sense in which it is used 
Ktjv. Code, in India, providing that the present Collectorates or ‘ zil- 
lahs’ shall fonn ‘ districts.* 

Soi:. 7. The district consists of subdivisions called ‘tdlukds.* 
These may be locally again subdivided into * petS. * or ‘ tarf,’ 
but the official designation, under the Code, of a subdivi- 
sion of a tilukd (which has an assistant to the tdlukd officer 
M- in charge) is ‘mahdl’ 

.su!, 8. The Collectors hold charge of districts ; they are aided 
by Assistant Collectors and l)y Uncovenanted Deputy Col- 
9. lectors, who may bo placed in charge of a tract, consisting 
of one or more tdlukds. The Assistant or Deputy in charge 
of a tdlukd or several tdlukds, has all the powers of a Col- 
lector as regards the local area of his charge. But the Col- 
lector may reserve certain powers to himself, or assign 
them to another Assistant or Deputy Collector. And under 
Sl it. 10. Chapter XIII of the Code an api>eal lies to the Collector. 
Over the tdlukd is the mamlatddr, answering to the tahsilddr 
of Upper India: and when the tdluka is subdivided, the 
mamlatddr’s assistant is called the mahdlkdri. In the mdin- 
latddrs office are assistants called kdrkun; and the head 
kdrkun (like the ndib-tahsildar of Upper India) may have 
subordinate magisterial powers 

^ Formerly in Bombay the torm ‘bnzur/ which is the same as ‘sadr’ 
‘district' was used as synonymous, in XJpiK'r India, 
not with a Collector’s charge, hut ^ See Nairne’s TlatuUmk, Chapters 
with a local division of it— the ta- III IV. The orders regarding office 
lukd. The term zillah (zila’) used work, establishments and duties, 
also to b© employed as a purt?ly are here collected, and give an ex- 
judicial term, and is now ol^soleic cellent view of district work gene- 
in Bombay, as it is elsewhere. rally. Chapter V gives the duties 

The Collector’s head-quarters are of the Mamlatdar and his staff, 
sometimes described by the tern 
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§ 3. Village Officers. 

At the head of the village organization is the p&tel. The 
patel may have hhj * watan,’ and then the pfiteFs family all 
share in the land and privileges, and one member, who re- 
ceives a remuneration from Government, does the duty of 
the office. He collects the revenue from tlie raiyats, con- 
ducts all Government business with them, and should exeiij 
himself to promote the cultivation and the prosperity of 
the village. ‘ Though originally the agent of Government, 
he is now looked on as equally the representative of the 
raiyais, and is not less useful in executing the orders of 
Goverament than in asserting the rights, or at least making 
known the wrongs of the people b* On receiving revenue 
from the raiyats, the accountant enters it in the Govern- 
ment books and issues receipts. The pdtel is also the 
agency for reporting everything that is necessary to the 
mAmlatddr 

Where th(*re is a watan dir or hereditary accountant, he 
is called the kulkarnl. But there is no kulkarni- watan in 
many villages, and even in some whole districts 'k In that 
case a dipendhtry accountant called ‘tal/itf is appointed. 

The village menial, called ‘inhir’ in tlic South Marithi 
country, ‘ dher ^ in other parts, is the guardian of bound- 
aries, and is the messenger : he it is who carries the revenue 
and the pateVs reports to the taluka officer (the mim- 
latdir). 

In some parts I find mention of a village watch called 
‘ jaglia/ as in Berir. 

‘The village system,’ says the Ilandhooh (page 119), 

‘ exists most vigorously in the Dakhan, where every village 


* Handbook^ Chapter VI ^quoting 
ElplunKtone;. It might said 
with more historical truth, that the 
headman (originally called gtio6ra) 
was part of the social organization. 
That at aw early date he Wame 
taken into the State interest and 
}>aid, and that now he is looked 
upon (once more; as the popular 
representative in the village. See 


wane int(*n^Hting remarks in Mal- 
colm, ii. II 14, an<l (hh to the valin^ 
set on the office of patel ; i. 6o. 
also Orant Buff. i. 96-39. 

^ In Guzarat, in the joint-villages 
the muithadir of the pati, bhdg or 
share, is the headman ; and revenue 
and police patels for the wliole are 
selected fir^m the mutthiidars. 

® Jlandbookf Ch. VI, p. Ii8, 
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has its full complement of watand&rs. In the Coast dis- 
tricts generally, it has not been so well preserved ; in 
Kdnara there are no hereditary village officers at all [for 
there are no villages properly so called] ; in the Khoti dis- 
tricts of the Southern Konkin, few watandirs of any sort ; 
and in the Northern Konkin no kulkarnis, and but few in- 
ferior watandirs. But everywhere, under our Government, 
there is for every village, either hereditary or stipendiary, 
a pitel, an accountant, and a menial servant 

§ 4. Impeeilon. 

It is here necessary only to notice as a feature of general 
duty, that repeated inspection is made a great point of in 
Bombay. Under any revenue system, indeed, inspection is 
of the first importance. Revenue officers must constantly 
control their subordinates, otherwise they cannot develop 
the revenues of the district, or ascertain whether the revenue 
assessment is burdensome or easily borne; whether the public 
health is good ; whether irrigation works, and the making 
of roads, tanks, and wells, tree-planting and such like im- 
provements are attended to ; whether education flourishes 
and the people are happy and well-governed. Without 
seeing for themselves, and freely mixing with the people, 
and hearing what they have to say locally, and without the 
restraint of a public office and the presence of subordinate 
officials, they will never know what is going on in the 
district, and what the eftbet of administrative measures, 
and the working of Rules and Acts really is, as felt by the 
people at large. Moreover, for revenue and statistical pur- 
poses, the village accountants have everywhere to furnish 
statistics of crops, of land-transfers, and so forth: these 
will be filled in any how, if the makers of them do not 
know that a supervising officer will examine the records 
and check them occasionally on the ground. Village ac- 
counts will fall into arrear, and revenue receipts fail to be 
properly given, if the accountant does not know that at any 
mestnent his papers may be called for. The Government 

» Handbook^ Ch. VL p. 88. 
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deals with each individual landholder, and therefore it is 
more than ever essential to see that his payments are 
properly acknowledged; the examination of miyats* re- 
ceipt-books (kulrnzuwfit) is therefore a regular bmnch of 
inspection duty. 

So also in the constant maintenance of the field- 
boundaiies, on which everytliing, I may say, in a raiyat- 
wto' Settlement, depends. The local subordinates are 
primarily charged with the duty, but their work has to 
be examined and checked by the superior staff. 

There is no province in India to which these remarks do 
not apply. But a raiyatwari Settlement requires, perhaps 
more than any, such inspection. It is therefore laid down 
as a rule that Collectors and Assistants are to pass the 
greater part of the year in camp ; only the four monsoon 
months, as a rule, being sj^ent at head -quarters. 


§5. Maintenance of Reconh* 

To these remarks I have only to add that the mainte- 
nance of the records prepared at Settlement, has the same 
importance that it has in every other province. It is no 
longer intended to allow the records to fall out of cor- 
respondence with existing facts, so tliat a revision Settle- 
ment will all have to be made anew. The maps and records 
have to lie continually kept correct by noting up all changes 
as they occur. The Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture is appointed mainly to see that this is done. But it 
should be observed, that there is this difference between 
the raiyatwari survey and that of other districts ; in the 
latter the maps have to be altered to correspond to changed 
boundaries ; in the fonner, the boundaries have to be kept 
correct according to the maps 

‘ Tliere may, of course, be new by sutxiivision an»l ho forth, must 
roads, drains, wells, &e. to bo bo regularly roiKjrted, regl8t<*r«-d and 
entoroHl on copies of the maps ; but demiireaU^daccordingtoaprtJscribed 
cultivators cannot alter the fields pra<;tice ; and the majm may have 
at pleasure as they can in N.W. to show now authorized subdivi- 
Xndla : the survey fields are never siona a4:5Cordingly. 
altered ; changes by part sales, 
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Section H.— Eetenue Business. 

§ I. The Jamabandi or Annual Settlement 

The raiyatwArf system always requires an annual inspec- 
tion or Settlement, so as to ascertain the extent of fields in 
actual occupation; for under this system every field has 
its own assessment, but the number of fields actually held 
by any one raiyat is liable to vary, and consequently the 
revenue for w’^hich ho is responsible for the year. The 
necessary returns have* therefore to be made out annually 
in each village and carefully checked. The wortshould be 
all done by the 15th February, or at latest the :^th March, 
as the ofiicial year ends on the 31st March. The jamabandi 
is ordinarily made by the Assistant Collector in the tdlukAs 
in his charge ; but the Collector is required to make it per- 
sonally, in a certain number of tAlukds, in such a way as to 
go over the whole district in the course of a few" years. 

The jamabandi of Bombay is, owdng to the simplicity of 
the assessments and the absence of any annual remissions 
due to special rules, and owing, also, to the superiority of 
the village accountants, a matter which requires much less 
detailed instruction and explanation than elsewhere. In 
Naime’s Handbook the subject is disposed of in a few brief 
paragraphs b 

In Hope’s Manual of Revenue Accounts^ the forms used 
for the jamabandi work are described. The first step is 
a preliminary inspection of the lands, to see that, if occupied, 
they are so by the parties in whose names they ai*e entered, 
or by their representatives; if unoccupied, whether any 
income derivable from the grass, &c., can be got in, whether 
any land has been occupied without authority, and w"hat 
crops have been grown. 

The village ktdkarni has filled up, after such an inspec- 
tion, * Fonn 2 ’ of the village accounts, which is a register 
of assessed, but unoccupied, numbers, and will at once show 
if any has been wrongfully occupied, and also what amount 
has been got for the grass, or fruit, while the land was 
lying unoccupied; also ‘Form 3,’ which is the general 
* See Bimdhockj p. S5. ^ Third ed., 1887, pp. a end 3. 
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land inspection report, showing the crops and the actual 
state of all land whatever. There is also a report on the 
state of the boundary-ioiarh of each survey number on the 
Register ^ With this information the ledger account (No. 

5) of each occupant, can be opened, and also what is called 
the ‘ rent (revenue) roll ’ (No. 6), which is a statement in 
twenty-six columns, showing the demand against each 
person, up to the jamalandt time, and having separate 
columns for demands which arise afterwards. 

All this, information is abstracted in the No. 10 Form, 
or ‘ TharAvhand,’ on which the officer conducting the jamor 
handi records his approval, as showing that he is satisfied 
as to the account of the whole area occupied and its 
revenue. No. 10 is accompanied by certain forms (Nos. 7, 

8, and 9)“ which are intended as checks on it. These 
together form what are called the ^jamakivdi papers.' 

§ 6. Rdinquishment and Ovcupation of Land. 

I have already said something under the head of rights 
in land, to explain the procedure in taking up and re- 
linquishing fields (p. 270, ante). The razindma or application 
is presenUd to the mdndatddr. If an entire numl)er is 
relinquished, the process is veiy simple. The relin- 
quished number is available for any applicant, and if 
not applied for is sold by auction as fallow land (for the 
grazing on it) during the year. If only a recognized share 
of a number is relinquished, the share must be offered to 
the other sharers in the order of the largeness of the 
amount payable by each as revenue. If all refuse to take 
it, they remain proportionately liable for the revenue of the 
relinquished share, till some one takes it up. This, in 
effect, compels the sharers either to take up the share, or 
else to join with the sharer desirous of relinquishing, in Rev. Ok]*- 
giving up the whole number. 

* I reffrto the Register (or Form tions for all kinds (as uncultivat- 
^ No. 1’)— the peniianent descriptive ©d, inim, unoccupied), and the 
register of surrey numbers in the balanoes ; then the iniiMielJaneous 
village. (See p. 245, ante.) revenue, and then the columns 

^ These show the total area and comparing the present year with 
assessment of village, the deduc- last year. 
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Rov. Code, Under this bead I should remark, that on voluntary 
transfer of land, the parties are bound by law to register 
the transfer, otherwise the Collector will hold the original 
registered occupant liable for the revenue. 

§ 7. Disposal of Lands belonging to the State, 

The ‘Rules’ (made under Section 214 of the Code) con- 
tain provisions regulating the Collector’s duty in disposing 
of lands which belong to Government ^ This disposal may 
be by absolute sale or grant, or by grant of ‘ occupancy.’ 
In the latter case the occupancy is sold at a price or put up 
Hull- 18. to auction. Should the land not be assessed, rule 18 pre- 
scribes how this want is supplied In special cases, to en- 
courage reclamation of difficult land, an occupancy may be 
granted for a time revenue-free, or at gradually progressive 
Hull* 19. rates ; and salt-marsh land can be had for reclamation on 
Hull* 20, specially easy terms. Occupancies of building sites are 
the subject of rules, but do not concern the student of this 
Manual. 

§ 8. Alluvion and Diluvion, 

The Bombay Code provides that an alluvial accretion of 
not more than an acre, and also not more than one-tenth 
of the ‘holding’ against which it has formed, is at the dis- 
posal of the occupant of such holding. The term ‘ holding ’ 
here means either a whole survey number, or a portion 
which has its separately recorded assessment. If the accre- 
tion exceeds this amount, the land is at the disposal of the 
Hi v. ( luH*, Collector, who must, however, if he sells it, offer it to the 
63, 64. adjacent holding, and at a certain price. 

If a holder of land loses, by diluvion, a plot of not less 
than half an acre, and not less than one-tenth of his hold- 
47 ing, he is entitled to a reduction of assessment. Changes 
resulting from alluvion and diluvion are taken notice of at 
Jarmhandi time. 

§ 9. Maintenance of Boundary-Marks, 

As already remarked, the maintenance of the comer 
marks, whetiier stones, eaithen ridges, or otherwise, so as 

* HonSboo^, p. 148, et seq. * And see rules at p. 157 of the Handbook, 
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to make permanent the survey division into fields, is of 
peculiar importance. 

The Code definition of a boundary-mark, it should be re- 
collected, includes * any ei-ection, whether of eai*th, stone, or 
other material, and also any hedge, vacant strip of ground, 
or other object, whether natural or artificial, set up, em- 
ployed, or specified by a survey officer^ or other revenue 
officer having authority in that behalf, in order to designate 
the boundary of any division of land.’ 

Every landholder is responsible to maintain the marks of 
his holding in good repair, and to pay any charges incurred 
by the revenue officers in cases of alteration, removal, or dis- 
repair. The duty of the village officers and servants is to 
prevent destruction or unauthorized alteration of the village 
boundary-marks. The duty of looking after the mai*ks and 
requiring their repair and erection, devolves on the C'olloc- 
tor (when the survey officer’s work is over) and he has 
power to require the erection or repair, or to do the work Soi*. lau 
himself (at the cost of the landholder) if the landholder 
neglects. 

Power is also given to the Collector, survey officer, mfim- See. 125 
latdar, and mahdlk^ri, to summarily convict offenders for 
injuring marks, and inflict a line not exceeding R. 5c for 
each mark. Half of the fine may be spent in rewarding 
the informer, and half in restoring the mark^. 

§ 10. Partition, — Rerognized Shares, 

The terms ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect®’ partition are not 
here applicable, because there is not, as a rule, any joint 
responsibility ; but under the Bombay system there are two 
operations wffiich may be performed in respect of sliared 
lands, which arc in some respects analogous to partial and 
perfect partition. For example, there may be a partition 

* Code, Sec. 3, No. 9, i. 0. the of district duty, I have already 
officer appointed under section x8. alluded to the report on boundariea 
^ Bee Handbook^ p. 176, for rules in Forma Noa. 3 and 4 of the village 
(No. 100, et seq.) regarding the accounts. 

^pection of boundary-marks, which * See Code, Chapter VIII, section 

is made a much-insisted on portion 113, et seq. and Uandbookj p. 189. 
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which goes so far as to separately demarcate, number, and 
register (under the new names) in the revenue records, the 
partitioned plots ; or there may be a process which is analo- 
gous to a partition, in which the shares are ascertained and 
* recorded ' by symbols — as so many * annas * to each sharer, 
but not separately demarcated^ on the ground or given new 
numbers. The ‘ recognized shares * are practically separate, 
as far as the liability for revenue is concenied, and each re- 
cognized sharer can ordinarily be held liable only for his 
own share. If a partition, or at least a record of shai*cs 
separately assessed, has not been made, the one person whose 
name is, according to rule, alw^ays entered as * registered 
occupant * of the number, remains liable for the whole reve- 
nue, no matter how many sharers really hold along with 
him. 

Under the Code, the partition spoken of is the complete 
partition. It must be made, if possible, so as not to divide 
existing survey numbers, but it should be contrived so as 
to give one or more w^holo numbers to each sharer. The 
splitting up of an existing survey number is only resorted 
to if really necessary, and even then it cannot bo allowed if 
it would leave any of the newly-constituted numbers below 
the minimum sizeb Any bit of land that is over, and can- 
not be further divided out, owdng to this restriction, is 
either given over by consent to one of the sharers on his 
making up the value of it to the other sharers, or it is sold 
and the proceeds distributed'*^. 

At time of survey or revLsion of survey, the survey 
officer can, of his own motion, subdivide any field, and 
give new numbers and separate assessments without any 
formal procedure for partition. 

Any one can apply for partition if he is admitted to be a 
co-sharer, and is so recorded, or if ho can get a decree of a 
Civil Court that he is a sharer. 

^ Tlio minimum size has b©«ui fractional payments can be made, 
v^ously Bxed according to the * There are also special rules for 
ciroumatances of the different joint instates like Jehoti tenures, into 
diatricta. See page 317 , ante. In that the details of which 1 do not 
case only the record of shares and enter. 
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§ II. Laio reganling Payment of Larul-reveme, 

In Bombay, as already remarked, the registered occupant 
is primarily liable for revenue in Government lands, and in Rov. 
alienated lands (where iwenue is payable) tlie superior 
holder, — the grantee. 

If the peraon primarily responsible fails to pay, a co-oc- 
cupant of any alienated land, or a co-sharer in alienated 
land, or the inferior holder or person in adml occupation, 
is next held liable. In the latter case credit will l)e allowed Id. (d 2). 
to the inferior holder, for such payments, in all demands 
against him, by the superior holder, for rent. The revenue 
is paid in instalments fixed by the order of Government. 

It is technically due any day after the first of the agrkul^ See;. 146. 
tural year, which begins on the ist August, and ends with 
the close of the 3i8t day of July following. 

The Bombay Code requires revenue officials and others 
to give receipts for payments of revenue ; * superior holilers * 
are e(jually bound to grant such receipts to their inferior Sees. 5H, 
holders. 

The land-revenue is a first charge, taking precedence of 
all other debts and mortgag(is on the land, and is also a 
first charge on the crops. There are certain circumstances 
under which the Collector is empowered to atkeh the crops 
(either to prevent the reaping or the removal of the grain 
when reaped, according to circumstances) as a precautionary 
measure, to secure the current year s revenue, but only one Soch. 
year’s revenue. ^ 

Revenue ‘ in arrear ’ is revenue not paid on the instal- 
ment-due dates. Interest or a penalty may be charged on 
arrears under the Bombay Code ; a scale of such penalty or 
interest-rates being fixed by Government. A statement of Soc. 14B. 
account certified by the Collector, his Assistant or Deputy, 
is conclusive evidence of the arrears. S<>c. 149 

§ 12. Recovery of Arrears. 

I do not propose to go further into detail as to the pro- 
cess of recovery than to say that it can be effected by — 

(a) serving a written notice of demand ; 
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(M forfeiture of the occupancy-right or of the alienated 
holding on which the arrear is due ; 

(c) distraint and sale of movable property ; 

{( 1 ) sale of immovable property ; 

(<?) arrest and imprisonment of the defaulter ; 

(/) in case of (alienated) holdings consisting of whole 
villages or shares of villages (as in j^girs, khoti 
estates, taluqddris, &c.), by attachment of such 
villages or shares. 

Nothing is said as to the order in which these processes 
are to be applied, nor is it said that the one is to be resor- 
ted to only in case of failure of another \ It is loft to the 
Collector to adopt any process, or more than one, at his 
discretion. 

Officers who have to recover any public money under 
the Bombay law, wdll do w'ell to read and bear in mind the 
K» v . C.Kk, terms of section 187, which fully (and widely) apply the 
procedure for recovery of arrears of land-revenue to every 
species (almost) of payment duo to Government. 

§ 12. Assidamee io * Superior* Holders to recover 
Rents and Dues. 

Jfigirdirs, In&mdilrs, and all other superior holders in 
Bombay (i. e. both ‘ superiors ' from the occupants under 
them, and occupants from the tenants under them), can get 
ceitain assistance from the Collector in recovering the 
revenue or rents (as the case may be) laivfully due to 
them^ Provided that the demand refers to the current 
year 8 rent or revenue, the Collector can set in motion the 
same machinery as he could to recover Government revenue. 
There is also a power given to issue, to certain superior 

* In this the practice is Sale of immovable property, other 

different from what it is under the than that on which the arrear is 

laws in UpiH?r India, e. g. under duo, is only allowed in the Panjdb 

the Panjiib Act. arn^st and imprison- in the very last resort and under 

ment is one of the first things U> be special sanction. In Bombay it ia 

tried : but then it is for a short put down as one of the ordinary 

time euly. In Bombay, the im« processes for recovery, 

priaomnent sicken of may go as * And for details see nandbook, 
long M a oivil imprisonment under p. 191, 
a decree of like amount might 
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estate-holders, a ^Commission’ enabling them to exercise 
directly certain powers for recovery of revenue or rent. 
This does away with the necessity for summary suits for 
rent. 

§ 13. 

I should here remark that there is no bijsteni of remis- 
sions such as the Madras practice rendered it necessary to 
describe. Of course, on the occurrence of any calamity, as 
famine, or flood, or locusts, the Governrntmt will grant 
special remission ; and when a revised Settlement is intro- 
duced which increases the rates, a partial remission maybe 
allowed so as to bring up the full nites gradually and not 
all at once. Li the old days, under the earlier excessive 
assessments, remissions at JaimtlHindi time were almost 
mattijrs of course ; but that state of things has long passed 
away. 

§ 14. The OneHtnmf Cess. 

There is no other charge beyond tlio land-revenue 
assessed (unless under the Irrigation Act for water sup- 
plied) except a cess of one anna for every rupee of assessed 
land, under Bombay Act III of 1869, and applied for * Local 
Fund ’ purposes, i. e. district improvement, roads, educa- 
tion, &c. 

§ 15. Proredure. 

The Xllth Chapter of the Code contains rules for the 
procedure of revenue-ofRcers when making an inquiry or 
transacting any business under the Act; and the XVth 
Chapter provides for appeals from orders. 

I do not propose to enter into details, but generally, the 
Chapter gives power to summon witnesses as under the 
Civil Procedure Code. All inquiries are classified into 
‘ formal ' and ‘ summary.’ In the former, evidence is re- 
corded in full, and so is the decision ; in the latter, only a 
memorandum of the substance of what the parties and 
witnesses state is made ; the decision and the reasons for 
it being also recorded. 

Unless the Code expressly directs that any inquiry is to 
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be formal ’ or ‘ summary/ the question which is followed, 
is determined by niles made by Goveniment, or, in their 
absence, by the orders of the superior officer, or by the dis- 
cretion of the officer holding the inquiry, with a view to 
the importance of the case and the interests of justice. 

It may be necessary also to allude to Bombay Act X of 
1876, which provides for the exclusion of the juiisdiction of 
Civil Courts in certain matters of land-revenue administra- 
tion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAND-TENURES AND SETTLEMENT OF SINDH. 

Section I. — Introductory. 

§ 1 . Slcetch of the existing State of the Land. 

The Sindh Gazetteer'^ states that land-tenures throughout 
the province are of an extremely simple character. 

This simplicity is probably due to the fact that the 
original form in which the villages were established and 
organized is now almost irretrievably lost. Even the 
village * headman ' only survives in name, he being 
probably a relic of the days when the system of local 
chiefs was at its zenith, and when a loading man for 
every village was selected as the person with whom the 
chief would deal. This is imlicated by the names of 
headmen, which imply, ‘forward-man/ ‘respectable man/ 
and so forth — ‘ Wad^ro,’ ‘ Ndkmard/ or ‘ Dihddr ’ (Village- 
holder). This decay of original tenures is only what we 
should expect after a long course of troubled history, in 
which dynasty overthrew dynasty with hardly any 
breathing time of peaceful development. There can be 
no doubt that the country was once partly held under a 
Hindu (or at any rate a Hinduized or mixed K6jput) 
organization ; part also was conquered by Muhammadan 
tribes and families of later origin. The result of this was, 
at one time, the general existence of overlords over larger 
.^r smaller areas according to circumstances. The over- 

* Sindh Gazetteer^ and edition, 1876, A. W. Hughes, Bom. C.S. — (London, 
G. Bell and Sons). 

VOL. HI. Y 
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lords, in later times, received the Protean name of ‘ Zamin- 
dArV* They were recognized originally, not as the soil- 
owners — for very little value was attached to the soil, but 
as chiefs entitled to certain dues from their subjects ; and 
in later time they became managers of the local land- 
revenue under whatever conqueror happened to hold the 
supreme rule. They are now spoken of as ‘ landlords,’ not 
so much because, in the native idea, the soil belongs to 
them, as because they claim a certain right in the produce 
of all land, and once had the control of all cultivation 
within their ‘estate.* In process of time the zamindAri 
families multiplied and, as elsewhere, divided their in- 
tered or property^ so that now there are only a few 
great, and many small, ‘ ZamindAri * holdings. 

Some parts of the country were held in the same way 
by ‘ JAgirdArs,* who were very like Zamindars, except that 
they had to maintain bodies of troops. This historical 
condition of things it will be our business to develop and 
explain. 

But to complete our preliminary survey, and coming 
down to the times of the Settlement which followed the 
conquest in 1843, it will be enough to notice, in this 
place, that it -was the policy of Sir Charles Napier to 
discourage claims of overlords, and deal with the cultiva- 
ting occupants of land direct. In very many cases the 
old overlord families had already decayed and sunk to 
the rank of petty landholders, whose subdivided estates 
had gone down to the size, and assumed the form, of 
cultivating occupancy-holdings. 

§ 2. Summary of Forms of Tenure* 

Regarding then the land-tenures in their actual con- 
dition^ wo have to study : 

‘ Just as in the South PanjAb. ^ zamindari * right over the villages 
Cf. vol. ii. p. 657, seq. As the or exacted a haq*zamindiiri, or 
difierent clans conquered and overlord’s foe or rent, and claimed 
eatablialied their rule over different more or less extensive rights over 
sections of the country, the ehiets the waste. These rights are now 
and members of the family took the only in partial survivaL 
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( 1 ) A somewhat decaying system of (ZamfndAr) over- 

lords, with tolerably definite claims to certain 
dues from the landholders, and certain inde- 
finite claims over unoccupied or waste lands in 
their * estates,* and consequent claims on occu- 
pants who settled on that waste ; 

(2) under these overlords we have groups of indi- 
vidual landholdings, on the * survey tenure * ; 
we can hardly call these groups villages. 

Whatever their social organization or constitution may 
once have been, it has now decayed. What we may, for 
convenience, call * villages ’ are mere groups of unconnected 
individual soil-tillers, but with reminiscences of a mon^ 
organized or corporate system, doubtless originating in 
tribal conquests and territorial allotments, the land having 
been divided out among the families either for direct 
occupation or in overlordship over earlier settlers. Even 
the village headship, as before stated, is little more than 
a name; and an Act was passed in 1881 with a view 
to supply the want, by gradually reconstructing a staff* of 
village accountants (‘ tappfid^r *), police p^tels, and watch- 
men ^ &c., when a revenue Settlement gave the opportunity. 

(3) have a number of petty zamindilrs, now 
sunk to occupying their own lands, and so to 
be hardly, if at all, different from ordinary 
occupants on the ‘ survey-tenure * ; 

(4) wo have certain tenures (as usual) arising out of 
the grant, by the State, of revenue privileges. 

Section II. — Early History. 

A brief outline of the history of Sindh will be necessary, 
because each succeeding power has left some marks which 
survive to this day. 

At first, tradition informs us, Sindh was occupied by 
tribes of the Jat and Rajput clans who are found all over 

* The (or paggi) is not extraordinary skill) the traces of 

only the watchman, but the track- stolen cattle and the thieves, 
er who follows (sometimes with 
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Northern India down to Bikanir and R&jpiitan&. These 
original tribes were conquered by Arabs of the Caliphate, 
under Muhammad Q&sim SAkifi (a.d. 713). The KbAlifs' 
rule, however, was not destined to last. In fact, it sur- 
vived scarcely more than a century and a half, growing 
weaker and weaker till it practically, but not altogether 
in name, ceased in 871 a.d. Once more local kingdoms, 
reared out of aspiring tribal chiefships, established them- 
selves at Multin and Mansura ; the latter including most 
of the country now called Sindh. When Mahmdd of Ghazni 
invaded India, there was still a Supreme Governor, nomi- 
nally representing the KhAlifa. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the power was overthrown by 

the SamA (or SharamA) tribe, who were originally YAdava 
RAjputs, but at an early date adopted the Muslim faith. 
They came from Kachch (Cutch). After the reign of fifteen 
kings of this line, the SamA dynasty was supplanted by the 
Arghiin dynasty from Kandahar (QandahAr). In the end, 
the province was united under the Mughal rule, a.d. 1592. 
But various native families rose to pre-eminence as local 
chiefs, such as the DaddputrA and the KalhorA. The Mughal 
rule was, in turn, broken by the AfghAns under NAdir ShAh ; 
after him Ahmad ShAh DurAni obtained the rule, and the 
local princes became tributaries. 

In 1783 the (Biliichi) Talpur family rose to power 
as ‘Amlrs^,* and split up the country into portions, each 
held by a member of these families. These were ‘the 
Amirs of Sindh,’ from whom the countiy was conquered in 
1843 under Sir Charles Napier. 

§ J. Modern Territorial Division. 

Sindh is now formed into three large Gollectorates^, called 
KarAchi, SliikArpur, and HaidarAbAd ; and two Political 

' Tho T&lpurs are Hpecially noted which were governed by KdrdarM. 
aa having granted jiigirs to chiefs — OasetUer. p. 46. 
of their nation (Biiuchi), and aa * It will lie observed that though 
having formally established za- Sindh is * non - regulation/ the 
inliid£*is. Under the Amirs, the district officers (with the exception 
admiaiatrative divisions of the of two whose position is peimliar) 
country were called pargauas, and are called * Collectors,' not Deputy 
they were subdivided into^tappas,* Commissioners as elsewhere. 
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Districts — (i) the ‘Upper Sindh Frontier District,’ under 
a Political Superintendent, who is magistrate of the district, 
and in command of a military force ; it includes the t&l- 
ukAs of JacobAMd, Mirpur, and Kashmor; (2) a similar 
district, ‘Thar and PArkar,* a tract of over 12,439 square 
miles, also under a Political Superintendent ; it consists of 
the tfilukAs KhiprA, Umrkot, Mitti, DiplA, and Nagar- 
PArkar. Part of it is desert. 

In the CoUectorates (which are more like ‘ divisions ’) 
each of the sub-collectorates or sub-divisions is as large as 
a district in other provinces — 


Nan«]mhro — (3067 square mile§). 


llaidanlMd . 

iTando .Tanda-Muhammad KhAiQ. 

( Haidarah^d. 

/ Sidiwan. 

Kurrache(5 
(Ka ranch iy . 

1 Jliirak iJorruck'. 

HhAh bandar. 

i Kohiatiin— (a large tract of 4058 square miles). 
\ Kurraclice. 

( Rohri. 

ShikArpur . 

) Shikitrpur and Sakkar. 

J Liirkiina. 


( Mehar. 


Sf.ction III. — The Land-Tenukes. 

(A) Zaminddri and Occupant-Tenures. 

§ I. In Early Times, — Overlord Claims, 

I have stated that before the invasion of Sindh by the 
Arabs under Muhammad QAsim SAkifi in a.d. 713, the 
country was occupied and ruled by tribes of Hindus or 
Hinduized clans, calling themselves JAts. They had their 
capital at Aror (or Alor) on the Indus : and it is said that 
the dominion extended as far south as Surit (in Bombay), 
including the KAthiAwAr country. 

Other ‘ Hindu * (JAt and RAjput) tribes appear to have 
immigrated about this time also. 

A remembrance of this period is still retained in the 
Rohrf subdivision of the great Shikirpur Collectorate, where 
the Upper Sindh Zamind&rs claim to be representatives of 
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the original tribal chiefs^. This reminiscence is interesting, 
as probably representing what was originally the general 
state of things. Among J&i and Rajput settlers, we con- 
stantly find the conquering chiefs, each ruling a certain 
allotted area of country, being often (but not always) in 
a sort of feudal subordination to some greater of the 
tribe, or in later times paying tribute for i*etaining their 
position under a conqueror. 

The <lifferont Muhammadan rulers of after-days, seeing 
such an organization already existing in the country, made 
use of the chiefs as ‘Zaminddrs,’ and thus the institution 
grew into its later form. We have several times seen 
this fact illustrated, as e. g. in the history of Bengal and 
Oudh. 

Rohri, it seems, was oiiginally tlie seat of three tribal 
settlements, — (i) Daharki, the seat of the Dahai'S (the 
Gazetteer calls them ^ Dhars,* and says they came from 
the country beyond Delhi), occupying the Ubauro tfilukd, 
and the north part of Mirpur ; (2) Maharki, the settlement 
of the Mahars, another immigrant tribe, in Mirpur, and in 
the Ghotki tdlukd ; (3) DhArejki, the land of the Dhdrejas 
(part of Ghotki, Saiadpur, and Rohri). 

At first these tril>eB fell away before the Arab invasion, 
but were converted to Islam and regained theii* possessions. 
The chiefs were known by the title ‘Jdm.* The Ambs, 
however, bestowed on the head chief the title of ‘ Arbdb,^ 
and the Mughal sovereigns subsequently gave the title of 
‘ j^An.’ Dr. Pollen informs me that the land was originally 
allotted among the tidbesmen, and, no doubt, on a plan 
similar to that observed on the North-West frontier of the 
PanjAb — ^groups of holdings forming the sepai^ate allotments 
of families of one clan ; and there are traces of the common 
custom of periodical re-distribution of holdings. 

The chiefs authority was supreme in his clan ; and he 
managed the collection of the revenue or grain-share which 
the conquering rulers of Sindh exacted. 

^ 1 am indebted for this and Pollen, LL.D., of the Bombay 
much other information about CitU Service, who was for a long 
Sindh, to the kindheas of Mr. J. time employed in Sindh. 
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But the chief or * ZamindAr/ as we may now call him^ 
had his own pei^sonal due (as chief) ttom his clansmen, 
and that was called the ^ lApo/ or ^ both hands-full/ of the 
grain ^ ; it varied from ^*^th to of the gi'oss produce. 

This, and indeed all subsequent arrangements, point, not 
so much to any personal right to the soil, in the European 
sense of ‘proprietorship,’ but to an idea of authority 
and right to service over persons, which involved the 
payment of a pnxluce offering ; this being the only form of 
payment possible in a country where cattle (as a source of 
wealth) are not known, and where in early days money 
would be extremely scarce. 

The growth of the Zamind^ir’B right was exactly what it 
was elsewhere. In after-days, as the exactions of the 
ruling power became greater, the Zamind&r was obliged to 
increase his demands on the people by means of cesses ; 
and thus the original limits of the chiefs right were over- 
stepped. Thus, we hear of ‘ dih- or rAj-kharch,* an exaction 
supposed to be required to cover the expenses of the village, 

‘ tobro,’ a cess for feeding the chief s horse (tobm = a 
nose-bag), and ‘ mdlik^na,’ or ‘ owner’s fee ’ ; this probably 
being a due paid on the private or personal lands held 
by the chief, or on lands claimed as such. We can ob- 
serve also the usual transformation, however gradual, from 
a local overlordship to an actual landlord claim. 

§ z, Tenet ncien. 

As soon as the Zamind^r’s authority was developed, it 
was natural that certain privileged under-tenures should 
arise ; while at the same time the claims of the family groups 
settled under the ZamindAr-chief would grow indistinct. 
Wherever the extension of cultivation was possible, the 
chief would ignore the fact that the waste was (theo-* 
retically) within the limits of a given village. Cultivation 
is only possible, in Sindh, within reach of the river, i. e. 

^ ^ Lapo * means * a pieee, or me^ may be an old plural or rather dual 
hand-fuU * ; ‘ lilpo/ * what fills both form of * lapo.* 
hands * : it is suggested that ^ lapo * 
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where either a canal can be taken, or the sub-soil is moist 
enough to enable a well to be sunk to a reasonable depth. 
And the chief would naturaUy use every means to 
increase his * Upo ’ by inducing settlers to extend cultiva- 
tion without regard to boundaries. In all such places, the 
chief was regarded by the new-comer as the ^ landlord ’ ; 
at the same time, the cultivator was a privileged person 
because of his services. For example, those who would 
undertake to clear the scrub (locally ‘ burapati ’) would be 
excused from the * batdi,* or grain-dues for the State, and 
only pay 'lApo’ in acknowledgment of the chiefs author- 
ity. Inside originally cultivated areas also, clansmen 
would be encouraged to sink wells. In this way the class 
of privileged tenants, known in Upper Sindh as ‘ maorusi- 
hAri,’ who have a permanent interest in their improved 
holdings, grew up. We bear also of tenants now called 
‘ second class hAris * — also privileged, because they culti- 
vated and improved the ZamindAr’s own personal estate or 
holding. 

§ 3, Biluchi {Caned) Zaminddrm 

In later times the KalhorA chiefs and the * Mirs ’ intro- 
duced large iKxlies of Biluch settlers to dig canals, as these 
canals would improve the whole estate. The pre-existing 
2 ^mindArs were induced to give up strips of land called 
‘ tak,’ which were the sites of the new canals : these be- 
came separate ^ zamfndArfs ' within the older ones as it 
were. The chiefs of the Biluch settlers became ZamindArs 
of these ‘ taks * ; they allotted them in the usual fashion to 
8ul>ordinate settlers, the canal-diggers, and proceeded to 
take * lApo ’ from them. 

So firmly implanted was this idea of groups of tribes- 
mm under a ZamlndAr chief^ that it came to be under- 
stood that all land was theoretically under some ZamlndAr ; 

^ The reader will find in the pretended sale) putting themselves 
notice ofHulUn tenures (Fanj^b) under the protection of a *zamin^r* 
much that will help to illustrate and paying him a certain due called 
Sindh tenures. There we find oases *hath>rakhiU,' or protection fee. See 
of settlers voluntarily (by a sort of vot iL p. 657, 
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and where there was actually no such person, the Govern* 
ment was supposed to be ‘ Zamindilr/ and to take the ‘14po.’ 

§ 4. Later History of the Zamimldrs. 

The rulers of the country always adopted this system, 
and made the ZamindArs responsible for the State share in 
the produce, which, as we shall presently see, was paid in 
kind — while the managers were allowed, undisturbed, to 
get their own ‘ Mpo,* m^ikftna, and other dues. In a few 
cases favoured Zamind^rs were allowed to make their pay- 
ments to the State in cash, or * mahsiilf,* as it was called. 
In that case the * bat^i,’ or grain-share of the State, was 
taken as usual by the chief, only he did not account to 
the State officers for it ; all he had to pay was his ‘ mahsdl ’ 
or ‘ peshkash.’ 

In course of time, however, the Zaminddris became much 
divided by the custom of inheritance (for on the death of 
the chief, his sons divided the estate), and so the ‘ Idpo ’ 
came to bo divided among many sharers' ; but there usually 
remained one (of the elder branch or otherwise) who was 
the Zamind^r jExir excetlerice; and he managed to secure his 
own dues. 

In this way it has happened that many estates have been 
broken up, and the divided families hold single villages, 
or even less ; such petty Zaminddrs become the immediate 
holders and cultivators of the land, with or without the 
help of tenants. 

It is stated that at the present time, while there are still 
some great overlord Zamind^rs holding their own private 
lands in direct tenure, anc| other villages as overlords, the 
majority are petty landholders ; one half the entire number 
do not hold more than ten acres, and not more than one- 
sixth of the estates exceed thirty acres. 

The original tribes were nearly all converted to IslAm, 
so that formerly the acknowledged Zlaminddrs were all Mu- 
hammadans ; but in later times many zamindiri holdings 
have been pui-chased by Hindu traders and others 

* See Gasetteert under ‘ Nauahahro/ p. 623. * Ad, Bep&rty p. 40. 
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§5. Zaminddri Claims ; how dealt tvith at Settlement. 

In this decayed and altered condition, it is hardly sur- 
prising that under a ‘ raiyatwftri ' system of Settlement, a 
uniform, or completely satisfactory, method of dealing with 
such lands as were still ‘Zamind^i,* should not at once 
have l>een devised. Not that a raiyatwari system is, per 
se, incapable of admitting the necessary modification ; but 
in Sindh it was Sir Charles Napier s policy to discourage 
claims of Zamind^rs, and deal directly with the occupants 
of land ; so that at first any adaptation of the system to 
the facts was not much thought of. 

The limits of the various Zaminddris were well-known 
and jealously watched by rival chiefs. But little or no 
notice was taken of these limits on the introduction of the 
Revenue Survey, because so much of each individual estate 
was waste. In theory a raiyatw^i Settlement is averse to 
recognizing laige areas of waste as ‘ occupied,’ because 
eveiy ‘ occupied number ’ ought to pay revenue, and it is 
difficult to make waste areas pay. 

At our first Settlement in Upper Sindh, accordingly, the 
waste area W'as surveyed into largt^ blocks^. Where the 
Zaminddri right appeared clear, the Settlement ot the whole 
was offered ; but the Zaminddr could not afford to pay 
assessment on the whole, and the offer was uniformly de- 
clined, The land was then entered in the Survey Records 
as Government waste. In 1875 the Zaminddrs were offered 
leases of tracts including a certain portion of the waste, on 
a general reduction of assessment (about 30 per cent.), 
but even this did not prove sufficiently attractive. They 


^ In Sindh tho awa of land 
‘ oc^enpted * i» much larger than the 
area actually under crops at any 
one time ; for fi'oquent fallows and 
changes are necessary, even where 
there is Irrigation of some kind. 
Hence, in every estate, the un- 
cultivated part at any given time is 
largely in excess of the cultivated. 

On canals, the water is sometimes 
available by ftow, and sometimes 
by raising with a ^Persiaii wheel.’ 


Tlje tc^rni * charlihd ' — the area irri- 
gable by one wheel — denotes a com- 
mon land measure, and * harlo ’ is 
half a charj^a {Ga^etfeer^ p. 617). 
Cultivation by rainfall is only 
possible in a narrow strip under the 
hills of the w*estern frontier, where 
also the ravines on the hillsides 
carry down with the rain water, a 
fertilizing mud utilized in cultiva- 
tion. (Cf. the Daman of the Derajat 
in the Fanjab.) 
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preferred to pay on what is called the ‘new system/ 
which will be described presently ^ 

Where an hereditary tenant was in possession, he was 
treated as the revenue-paying occupant, and he was left to 
adjust the payment of ‘lapo ’ to his ZamindAr as a matter 
of civil right between themselves'^. Where this was done 
a difficult question might arise ; for the occupant might 
fall into arrears and his holding be sold. It would then 
be a question whether the purchaser who took the occu- 
pancy should pay ‘lilpo’ to the ZainindAi*, as his predecessor 
did 1 The (question has not yet been settled, but a special 
inquiry has been made, and the orders of the Bombay 
Government are awaited (1888). 

Of course, wdien an occupant takes up waste claimed 
by a Zanundar, but not allowed to be his at Settlement, the 
occupant will resist any payment of ‘lApo* wuth good 
reason. 

§6. of Tenures {Revenue-pay imj). 

The number of large ZamindAris remaining as overlord- 
ships is, as I have said, now limited. What with the sub* 
division of families, lapses, indebtedness — with its conse- 
quent mortgage or sale, a large quantity of land has come 
to be held direct on tlie survey tenure ; and in modem days, 
the revenue pajing (or in Bombay official language, 
‘ Government’) lands appear in the followdng classes: — 

(1) Larger 21 amindaris, the landlord being superior 

Settlement-holder, with some privileged, and 
other ordinary, tenants under him. 

(2) Smaller Zamindars w^orking their own land direct, 

and therefore being themselves the ‘ registered 
occupants,* on the ordinary survey-tenure. 

(3) I^gistered occupants, not being of the ZamindAr 

class ; some of them may be holders of land 
where there never has been a Zamind^r, or 

* See Stack’s 3 femora>ifli«n on SetUement’holder, tried to refuse 

SernmewUtf 1880, p. 523. * lapo,’ but the Civil Courts, I am 

In some cases the * Maurusi- told, generally upheld the claim of 
hdri/ finding himself the direct the zamindir. 
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where the right has died out, or has been over- 
ruled, or not recognized at Settlement. Some 
of them, again, may be persons ^ acknowledging 
their obligation to pay ‘ m&lik£na ’ or ‘ 14po ’ 
to some overlord, but who, under the circum- 
stances, or under orders passed pursuant to the 
policy of the Settlement, have been themselves 
recorded as the registered occupants. 

(4) There are tenants, not recorded as inferior occu- 
pants, holding under the Zamind&r (who is the 
only recorded) occupant. 

(B) Bevenue-ftree Tenurea 

§ 7. Jdglrs, 

As might be expected where the history of the country 
is one of a long series of successive conquering govern- 
ments, and the rise and fall of local chieftains, mostly 
Muhammadan, the jAgfr tenure figures prominently. When- 
ever there was any general rule over Sindh or part of it, 
the ruler (or Amir in later times) would make over the 
remoter and less-easily held districts to military chiefs who 
were permitted to realize the revenues, on condition of 
keeping order and supporting a body of troops for State 
service when required. Grants of this kind, when long 
established, were recognized and maintained (under suitable 
conditions) under British rule. 

In Bombay revenue language, as we have seen, such 
estates are called ‘ alienated,* as opposed to ‘ Government * 
lands, wluch pay revenue. It did not follow in the least 
that the j&gir-grant originally gave any defined right in the 
soil, but, inasmuch as in many cases a large portion of the 
area was waste, and the j&girdAr a man of power and sub- 
stance, he would not only naturally slide into the position 

* The maurttsi-h^ri of Rohri pays ables, or garden crops. Other 
only his fixed and unenhanceable * tenants * under zamindArs pay 
qult>i*nnt (firom 6 to xa annas per both the revenue and the zamindari 
acre) payable usually in kind or dues, whatever they may be, by 
grain crops, and in ptaih or veget* custom. 
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of owner of what waa uncultivated, and afterwards co- 
lonhsed or reclaimed by his exertions, but also get into his 
hands much old cultivated land too. 

The Gazetteer mentions^ that Sir Charles Napier issued 
a proclamation to all jdgirddrs, promising that if they came 
in and tendered allegiance, their estates would be confirmed 
to them. Nearly two thoumnd giantees presented them- 
selves accordingly. 

The jdgirs are now classified according to the antiquity 
of their origin. 

Those prior to the accession of the Tdlpur dynasty in 
1783 A.D. are called ‘first-class,* and are peimanent herit- 
able estates. 

Those granted in the first years of the Tdlpiir dynasty 
are called ‘ second-class,* and those of the concluding years 
are in the thii*d and fourth classes. 

Speaking generally, those of the second class would lapse 
on the death of the holder, unless a succession-fee or nassar- 
Ana were accepted to continue it. 

Th(3 third and fourth classes will eventually lapse on 
the termination of the life or lives for which they wore 
recognized. 

For practical purposes, as regards the extent of the 
estate, the following jAgirs are recognized as ‘first-class* : 
(i) those which are absolute, as above described ; (2) the 
jAgirdArs of four families connected with the TAlpur ruling 
race ; and (3) those of certain ‘ selected sardArs * (or chiefs). 

The first class were allowed the whole estate (waste and 
cultivated) as it existed in 1 843. The TAlpur families* jAgirs 
were subject to giving up about a third of the area as un- 
occupied waste. The holder was offered the option of sur- 
rendering the third at once, and getting the red as a per* 
manent heritable estate, or of retaining the whole area for 
life only. If he accepted^ the latter, his immediate heir 
might secure the succession by surrendering the third ; or 

^ p, 49. title to 9, 73,949. ‘ Holfjctiid ' sardilni 

* The * four great TAlpur families* held 6, ^,562 bigliiU and 1,06,875 
posaeseed 19,35,908 bi^fhds at con- ^ere secured to them, 
quest, and were confirmed in their 
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he could take the whole, subject to payment of a ‘ chauth,’ 
or fourth of the revenue on the entire estate. But the heir 
after him could only get a number of bighAs mentioned in 
the sanad, as permanently re-granted ; and, measurement 
being made, all the surplus would have to be surrendered. 

In the case of the selected ^ sardArs,* various terms were 
made according to rank and position ; but no larger per- 
manent jAgir was granted than 5000 bighds. 

The succession to jAgirs is only^ to lineal heirs male. 

They are subject to Mocal cess* of 5 per cent, on the 
assessable value of the jagir. 

§ 8. Hahdho. 

JAgirs are also liable to a rate for clearing and maintain- 
ing the canals that water the estate, the work being done 
by the Irrigation oflficors. This rate was levied when 
Colonel Jacob, the Commissioner, in SepttJinber 1856, abol- 
ished the forced (and unpaid) labour in Sindh, by which 
canals had hitherto been kept in order. The rate taken 
was three annas per high A or six annas per acre^. 

The rate is called ‘haq-Abo’ (‘water-right’) commonly 
written as one word — hakAbo. 

It must be remembered that in Sindh canal-water is not 
only an advantage, but a necessity. In other provinces 
land may have a certain value as unirrigated. When a 
canal is dug, the land itself acquires a higher market value 
by reason of its being able to get water : hence, apart from 
the question of paying the price of the water, the estate 
itself pays a higher assessment {' water-advantage-rate,’ or 
‘ owner’s rate,’ of Canal Acts). But in Sindh, without the 
irrigation, the land would have no value ; hence this prin- 
ciple does not apply: in fact, whatever land-revenue is 
assessed is so on the basis that the land has the advantage 

' Soe also Clovemnient of India, 1883 — 

E<'Vonue and Agricultural Depart- Maxiunun. Minimum, 

rnoni. Procmdings^ May 1883 \ Rice land 

46- 48V ) xo annas 7 annas 1 

* The rates have now been fixed { Other land > per acre, 

by Government Resolution. No. 143 ( 8 annas 5 „ ) 

A.I. — 634, dated 33nd November, 
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of b^ng irrigated. As therefore the jdgirdAr is the assignee 
of the Government revenue assessed on such an under- 
standing, it has been ruled that he is not liable to be 
assessed to water-rate over and above the ‘ hakAbo.* 

The hakAbo is, in fact, a commutation rate paid because 
the Government repairs, clears, and maintains, the canals, 
whereas in old dajs the jAgirdAr was bound to do the 
work at his own cost 

§9. Minor Bevenm- Free Grants. 

For the other grants of this class, I extract from the 
Admimstvaiion liejmi of 1882-83 : — 

‘A distinct class of permanent alienations is found in the 
neighbourhood of Shikarpur, namely, what are termed *‘patta* 
dan ” grants. These are said to have been originally grants 
under leases (patta) at a reduced assessment made by the 
Afghan Government to Pathfm settlors in North Sindh. How- 
ever this may be, they have since acquired the form of assign- 
ments of a fixed proportion of revenue on certain lands ; and 
as such, they have been recognized and confirmed by our 
Government The revenue alienated under this head amounts 
to a few thousand rupees only. 

^Tlio khainit. or charitable grants, involve alienation of 
revenue of about R. 12.000. These also are permanent alien- 
ations, having been so recognized by the British “ on the 
ground of length of enjoyment” 

* Front kr Grants . — Besides those ordinary alienations there 
are large tracts of land in the Upi)er Sindh Frontier District 
granted rent-free to Biliich chiefs and their tribesmen. Some 
of these grants are in perpetuity, others for life ; but all have 
been made subject to good behaviour and loyalty, also to the 
payment of hakabo or any other local cess legally imposed on 
them. The area thus granted amounts to 24,800 acres in 
round figures. 

‘ Garden Grants . — Under both Afghan and Biliich rule in 
Sindh much liberality was shown in the remission of revenue 
on land brought under “garden” cultivation. Garden grants 

‘ This is as n^gards existing irri- of course, Ixi able to make any terms 
gation. If the Government makes it pleases regarding them, 
new canals or new branches, it will. 
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are found scattered all over the province and are not confined 
to any particular parts of the province. They are divided into 
two classes — 

(1) wholly rent-free, 

(2) paying reduced assessment. 

* Subject to certain stipulations, these lands are transferable, 
and, being valuable property, are frequently sold and mort- 
gaged. The extent of land thus alienated is 2500 acres. 

^lluri Grants.— Owing to the treeless character of the coun- 
try throughout the greater part of Sindh, Mr. Frere, Commis- 
sioner in 1858, in exercise of the authority then vested in the 
Commissioner, sanctioned the grant of lands free of revenue 
for the purpose of growing trees. This concession, which has 
since been continued, is not really of the nature of a land 
alienation. Only the revenue due on the lands is foregone so 
long as they are used for the purpose for which they are 
granted. If any land so granted is cultivated with crops, full 
assessment is levied at once. These grants are transferable, 
the transferee being bound down to the conditions of the grant. 
The area thus granted is about 2500 acres. 

^ Seri or Village Service Grants . — This gi’ant is generally made 
for the promotion of cultivation and rendering sendee in the 
prevention and detection of crime, in the collection of Govern- 
ment demands, &c. These grants are for one life only, and will 
be gradually absorbed and utilized in the village service system 
which is now being organized under the Sindh Village Officers 
Act. The area granted is 2000 acres.’ 

Section IV.— The Settlement. 

§ 1. General Description. 

I may first quote a general description of the history of 
the land-revenue Settlement as follows^; — 

^Upon the introduction of civil administration, in 1847, a 
seven years* Settlement was made by measurement of cix>ps 

' Selections from Records of Collectorate, and seven tAhjJkas in 
Government, Na xviii, pp. 8, 9, — tho country called Tiutr and Tarkar, 
papers relating to Revenue Survey chiefly the de&Hurt ones ; also one 
in Sindh, 1875, p. 43. At tlie tAluka of the Sindh Frontier Di6< 
prmmt time two tilukis of an trict All the other taluks have 
exoepUonally desert character re- come under Settlement, 
main unsettled in the Kurrachee 
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and commutation of the Government share at assumed prices, 
on mipatl lands, and by leasing out the mminddri estates at 
lump-rents. Prices subsequently fell, the assessments proved 
heavy, and the Settlement expired in 1853-54 amidst general 
demands for reversion to the old Native system of dividing the 
crop and taking revenue in kind. At the same time, the 
revenue records were exceedingly imperfect. There were no 
village maps, nor even any tdlukd lists of villages ; boundaries 
were undehned, and land-registers were unknown, all existing 
information being exhibited under the name of the person by 
whom, not of the place for which, revenue was to be paid. It 
was therefore determined to institute a rough survey and 
Settlement,” as a preliminary to a complete revenue- surv'cy 
and Settlement at some future time. Settlement Officers were 
to demarcate village-boundaries for the Topographical Survey 
then at work in Sindh, and were then to measure the fields, 
fill in the village-maps, chiasify the soils, and make the Settle- 
ment. 

‘This “rough survey and Settlement” went on till 1862. 
By that time about one-third of the province had been sur- 
veyed for St*ttlement purposes, at a cost of 8J lakhs; but no 
Settlements had been made, the Settlement Officem having 
been fully occupied in demarcating boundaries for tho Topo- 
graphical Survey, and afterwards making their own interior 
survey of tho villages. In tho absence of precise rules, tho 
system followed had more or loss modelled itself upon the 
Dakhan revenue survey, and the assimilation was now made 
complete by the deputation, in 1862, of a Bombay Settlement 
Officer to draw up a scheme of classification j of soils] and Set- 
tlement. The rules then framed still form the basis of Settle- 
ment operations in Sindh, though in practice they have been 
subjected to great and material modification as regards details, 
so that the present form of Settlement differs largely from tluit 
adopted about 1864-65, the failure of which became more and 
more evident eight or ten years later. The organization of the 
department was completed by 1864-65, and regular survey and 
Settlement work has been going on ever since. At first there 
were two Superintendents, one upon the right bank, and the 
other on the left bank, of the Indus ; but a single ofiScer has 
had charge of the department since 1874.* 

I have mentioned alreardy that, except in a limited tract 

VOL. Ill, z 
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below the bills on the frontier, cultivation is dependent on 
inigation. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial, of such uniformly great 
depth that the Dakhan plan of counting the cubits of depth 
need not lie resorted to. The chief variety in the soil is the 
greater or less admixture* of mnd. 

‘The classification rules of 1862 divided this soil into four 
orders, differing from each other by their proportion of sand, 
and these again are liable to be degraded by ‘ faults,’ viz. the 
presence of salt, a sandy substratum, or an uneven surface. 
The second stage of the classification process relates to the 
nature and quality of the water-supply. Tiie greater part of 
Sindh is watered by canals filled by the rising of the Indus, 
They are constructed so as to receive water during the inunda- 
tion season, and most of them lose their supply when the river 
falls to low-water mark. Some of them are under the Irriga- 
tion Department ; others are managed by the zami'ndars. In the 
latter cose, the zammdurs are bound to do the annual cleaning 
out and repairs, and the expenses are recovered by a special 
cess if the Government has to step in and take the duty out of 
their hands. Irrigation from these canals is either by flow or 
by lift, that is, by tlie Persian wheel. Besides the canal-water 
area, a considerable extent of country, especially in the Shi- 
karpur district, is rendered capable of cultivation by natural 
flooding. These floods are quite beyond control and often do 
more harm than good ; but w'hero they are tolerably ceiiain, as 
is the case with the Manchar lake in the Kiirraehee district, 
they are very favourable to the growth of rabi’ or spring crops, 
especially wheat, on the land which has been temporarily sub- 
merged. Thus, in making the Settlement, water-supply has to 
be classed under one of three heads, viz. flow (»w)ifc), lift 
{charkhi)f or flood and then further chissified according 

to the sufiiciency and constancy of the flow% the expense in- 
curred in bringing the water by lift to the field, and the 
certainty and duration of the flooding.’ 

§ a. The different Settlements — First or Original 
SettlemenU 

This general account requires to be supplemented by 
some fui*ther information, especially regarding the changes 
in the Settlement system. 
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It must be remarked that there are two circumstances, 
one natural, and the other arising from the land-tenures, 
which have made it difficult to adopt the Bombay system 
in its original fonn. 

As regards the first, the soil is such that land cannot be 
properly cultivated year after year without fallow. This 
is said to be due partly to the absence of rainfall, partly to 
the abundance of waste, which renders it easy to adopt 
a kind of shifting cultivation. In the first, or ‘original,' 
Settlement, the land was divided into rather large survey 
numbers; it was estimated what portion of the number 
could be cultivated annually, and the whole number was 
assessed on that basis only. This was what is known as 
the ‘ diffused rate ’ system. But the cultivators took an 
unintended advantage of it; they ploughed up tlie whole 
land in one year in a hasty and imperfect manner, and 
then, as the soil was exhausted, ‘relinquished’ the entire 
number and took up now land. The ‘ original * Settlement 
w'as also marked by the difficulty already indicated, about 
Zaiiu'ndars’ waste. It was at first proposed to include all 
waste tliat fairly belonged to the zamimMn in the survey ; 
but then the Zamindars as registered occupants would be 
liable to pay the wiiole assessment; and this they were 
unable to do. In 1873 a proposal for leases on a reduced 
lump-assessment w'as made, hut this was apparently still 
too high, for no one availed himself of the permission. 
Then it w-as that the new system came into forc^, which 
allowed assessment to be paid only on cultivated lands, but 
a lien to be retained on fields that were by custom left 
fallow. The first, or original. Settlement was made for ten 
years only, and is now practically at an end 

§ 3. Revision. 

The revision Settlement is based on a more minute 
survey, making the ‘numbers* of a much smaller size. 
Each is regularly assessed ; but the holder of land can 
register himself as occupant of as many numbers as are 
^ One t^uk& (Tlndo Allayer) alone remained in i888» 
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comprised in his holding, and can, under certain rules, 
allow some of the fields to lie fallow, retaining his lien on 
them (without payment) during the period allowed. If he 
chooses to cultivate, he pays full assessment. In 1888, 
eighteen t^uklb bad been put under revision Settlement. 

§ 4. ‘ Irrigational Settlement ' as a Transition Measure, 

Pending the introduction of the revision, the ‘originar 
Settlement has been replaced by a kind of temporary inter- 
mediate system spoken of as the ‘ irrigational ’ Settlement, 
because the survey and classification of soil not being com- 
plete, attention was only paid to the different kinds of 
irrigation (already explained). Under these differences 
there is (i) greater or less security for a fair crop, and (2) 
greater or less cost and labour as, e. g. when the water has 
to bo raised by lift, and l>y labour of men and cattle on the 
Persian wheel. Some twenty-five t^lukAs are under this 
transitional fonn of Settlement h 

Li Thar and PArkai* it has been mentioned there are still 
seven tAlukfis unsettled, and there a sort of lease of a tract 
is granted on a cash payment, irrespective of what part is 
cultivated and what is not. This is known as the ‘ thali ’ 
system. The cultivation takes place on the ‘ thal/ or low 
land, between the sand hills, where a little moisture collects. 
The area culturable varies with the rainfall. A rate is ac- 
cordingly aiTanged wdiich covers the average area culturable. 
Thus, a ‘ thali ' of from one to five acres pays a fixed rate 
of R. I, a thali of five to ten acres pays R. 2, and so on. 

In one pai*t, a system of payment on ploughs (‘autbandi*) 
is adopted as suitable to the sparse and almost casual cul- 
tivation, the area of which cannot be known or demarcated 
(Nagar-Pdrkar TAlukfi). 

§ 5, Alluvion and Diluvion. 

As might bo expected, the changes in the river Indus 
make rules under this head, of importance \ Land sepa- 

* It will b« obeiervod, that hem any other territorial division of 
SetUamente are always by taluklU ; Settlement. 

in fiMst theae large tbinly-popnlated * See Handbook , Chap. viii. p. 181 
Colkotoratea wero Ul-adapted to (3rd edition). 
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rated from the main waters of the river or seashore, by 
a channel that contains water throughout its length the 
whole year through, is an island, and l^elongs to Govern* 
ment. The occupancy is sold annually. And newly thrown- 
up islands are dealt Avith in the same way. Land not sepa- 
rated by such a channel as that mentioned, is held to belong 
to the estate on the mainland, and subject to assessment 
under rules stated. 

The alteration of the course of the stream which leaves 
a portion of the estate recognizable, but in a cliiTerent posi- 
tion, does not alter the tenure. 

As to small additions and losses to riverain holdings, the 
rule of one-bmth, already alluded to (p. 314), is followed, 
wdth the qualification that the assets of the entire holdmrj 
are considered, and reduction is grankd only if it appears 
that a loss of one tenth or more, on the whole, has occurred. 

§ 6. Form of Ast^essrnent — The Xaiive Method, 

Under the Talpur rulers, a comi>licated systeun of ‘ batfii,’ 
or sharing of grain, vras the universal method of taking 
a land-revenue. The ZaraimlAr was responsible for the 
collection. In some cases, as a favour, he was allow'ed to 
take the batai himself and pay to the State Treasury a fixed 
sum in money. Cash rates (here called ‘mahsuli’ — the 
zabti of otlier parts) were also taken on certain crops, as 
cotton, indigo, sugarcane, or vegetables, which do not easily 
admit of division in kind. And in some idaces the division 
of crop w^as regulated (as in all Native States) by an esti* 
mate without measurement (the kankiit of the PanjAb) 
called ‘ddnabandi,’ or ‘ nazarandAz.' ‘Kh^Hgi,’ meaning 
a contract for a specific amount of grain, was spoken of in 
certain parts of the country. 

The batAi was the commonest method, and w^as easily 
supervised. The country w^as divided into parganas and 
then into tappas, or circles. Each tappa was looked after 
by a ‘ kArdAr.’ And over the pargana was a ‘ sazAwalkAr.* 

The village had a ‘ dharwAi,’ or weighman, and a ‘ tappa- 
dAr,^ a sort of patwAri, whose duty it was to put a seal or 
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mark (tappa) on the grain-heaps when cleaned in the 
‘ khdra/ or threshing-floor, which was the scene of the 
‘ batdi * ^ 

§ 7. Modern Amemnent, 

The principle of soil classification and assessment is in 
no way different from that of the Bombay system generally. 

Soil classification disregards depth, for that is not of 
importance in an alluvial valley, as it is in the Dakhan, 
The degree of admixture of sand is the prominent feature, 
and then the means of irrigation are all important. Land 
is classified according as it is ‘ inundated * by the river 

sail&b ’) or is watered by canal. If there is a flow owing 
to the levels being favourable, the water is led on to the 
land by channels only, and this is called ‘ inok \ if a lift is 
re<|uired, the canal being beloAV the level of the fields, the 

' Thoro iH a good acooiint of tl»o sliaron on hiw kbasra, or list. Then 
Tttlpur ndiiiinistration at p. 46 of ho discovors that soum* grain has 
the GaztitU'vr, Undor Uio head of been concealed or kept back ;whieh 
* Naushahro ' also, a curious rej»ort is very likely) ; for this ho takes a 
hy LieuWiiant Jameson is sumnm- further share out of the poor cul- 
rized, which gives a vivid and de- tivator’s lot, under the title of 
tailed pieturt> of the hatui process ‘ kundi ’ and puts it down sepa- 
in tlie villages. Hero wo see tho rately on his list. TJie dliarwai 
Oovernnituit divider (bataidur), n<iw wtdglis out tlio shares, tlio 
with tho obsoqiiious dbarwai, ever putwari praying for full measure, 
muly to make the moa.suriiig the baitaidilr ordering tho rc‘verse. 
scales show just w’hut is waiih'd, It goiierally happened, however, 
and the*kilrdar* and the Happa- that the actual (piantity was 
diSr’ all asstunhled. The (Juvern- in excess of the batuidar’s esti- 
mont share, say, is one in three : mate ; so that when tlu' weiglits 
and Uio grain will have wt're M'parated aeeording to the 

placed in three primary lumps: lint, the excess wjis redivided, 
hut alnmdy there are *abwub/or TJiere are other details for which 
extras to he providetl ; so, a f«»urth the original must Ik' consulted, 
heap, smaller than the others, is At last the Government grain iHung 
made. When the Go\'ernment has again sealed by the ‘tappadar’ it 
taken its share, then the zamindtlr’s liad to he carried to the granary 
*haq*is taken; then the eultiva* \‘ambarkhana ') by or at the cost 
tors’ ; then the carpenter’s — an of the cultivators. One only won- 
important jwrsou, hecaustj ho makes ders how’ any country could subsist 
all the wheelwork for tho irrigation under .sutdi a sysUun. But douMI- 
— and the j>otter, who provides tho less the people knew how to make 
})ots that raise the water ; lastly the thing work — and concealment 
come tho other village servants, of grain and so forth were largely 
What remains is again divided practised. And there was this 
between tho Government for* ex- advantage, that in bad years or 
ponses* and tbe cultivator. All when the crops failed, there was no 
the shares are estimated by the wringing out of the people revenue 
batdidAr on the basis that the rates which tliore was no crop to 
original heaps contained so much, meet, 
and he puts down all the different 
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land is charkhl : the lift used in Sindh is a Persian 
wheel (‘ charkh^)’ and if smaller, * chai*kbi *) ; lastly, there 
are fields classified as ‘ perennial wheel ’ (‘ dika *), because, 
though the water is lifted, there is a comtant supply ; — or 
a supply sufficient to water the wheat that will ripen in 
spring. 


Section V.— The Official Staff. 

It may now be stated briefly that the Revenue Code 
(Bombay Act V of 1^79) is enforced in the ‘regular^ Col- 
lectorates (Haidarabad, Shikarpur, and Karachi) and in 
some tAlukAs of the Upper Sindh Frontier district, though 
not in all. It is not applied to Tliar and IVirkar. The 
whole of Sindh is a Scheduled District under Act XIV of 
i«74. 

The province is under a Commissioner directly subor- 
dinate to the Government of Boml)ay. Bombay Act V of 
1868 enables the Governor of Bombay to deli‘gato to him 
certain functions of the Local Government, chiefly under 
the Criminal Procedure Co<le, the loreBt Act, and certain 
other laws. 

The very large Collectorates are divided into Deputy Col- 
lectorates\ under Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, and Co- 
venanted (and military-commissioned) Assistant (Collectors 
(described as Head, Second, and Third Assistant Collectors). 

The Deputy Collectorates are again divided into tiilukds ; 
these are under Mukhty&rk&i-H (Tahsilddrs of other parts) 
with magisterial powers : they are aided in ‘ tappas ’ (tlic 
smallcwst subdivision of a tAlukA) by tappadars, who have 
only revenue duties and may be compared to the inahAlk^iri 
, of Bombay. There are two or more ‘ su^KjrviBing tappa- 
dars,’ who look after the others, like the ‘general duty 
kArkun ’ of Bombay. 

Village officials Ixardly existed in former days, but the 

‘ Ct'rtain Deputy Collectors assist lectors have also oflftce assistants 
at the Huzur or head-quarU^rs and called Daftardars, who are graded 
are called Huzur Deputy Collectors. as Deputy Oollt?ctors. 

The Commissioner and the Col- 
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Act of i88i, already alluded to, is designed to aid in their 
reconstruction as Settlements progress. 

§ I. Revenue Business and Procedure, 

There is no occasion for any separate remarks under this 
head. Generally the rules and orders in the Bombay Hand- 
book (already described) prevail. Where there are special 
local matters, they aie regulated by local standing orders or 
circulars. 



Part III. — BERAr. 


Chapter I. The Settlement. 

„ II. The Land-Tenures, 

„ III. The Land-Eevenue Officials, and Revenue 
Business. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SETTLEMENT. 

Section L — Introductory. 

§ I. Origin of the Province — not subject to the 
ordinary Law* 

The provinco of Ber^r was, as explained in Vol. I (p. 49), 
assigned to the Britisli Government by the Ni/ 4 lm of 
Hyderabad, to pay for the suppoi't of the military force 
called the ‘ Hyderabad Contingent,’ and also to repay some 
accumulated arrears of debt. 

There have been several treaties, which from time to 
time provided various changes owing to the increase of the 
debt and other circumstances. The treaty by which the 
present system was formulated was signed in 1 853 ; and 
this, together with some supplemental agreements up to 
A.l). 1 860, places the Berdr districts, in their present extent, 
under the exclusive management of the British Govern- 
ment. The surplus revenues, after paying the cost of 
administration and the maintenance of the Contingent, are 
repaid to the Hyderabad Treasury. 

Under these special circumstances, the districts are not 
British territory — ceded absolutely in such a form that 
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British law is necessarily in force — they are technically 
foreign territory made over to British management in per- 
petuity : their administration is consequently regulated by 
the will of the Governor-General in Council. No Act of 
the general Legislature has any force, proprio vigore ; and 
when orders appear * extending ’ Acts, that merely means 
that the Governor- General adopts such Acts as expressing 
his wishes on any subject to vrhich they relate L 

§ 2. Form of Administmtion, 

The admin istmtion is carried on through a Commissioner 
of BerAr^, who is the chief revenue and administrative 
authority, in suV>ordination to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
Under him are Deputy-Commissioners of districts, with 
their Assistants and Extra Assistants, as in a ‘ Non- 
Regulation Province.' 

§ 3. No regnhir Itevenue Code. 

For regulating matters not requiring the orders of the 
highest authority, or for communicating and explaining 
such orders, ‘ Book Circulars ' are issued both by the Resi- 
dent and the Commissioner ; these are now regularly 
printed, and are authoritative, since they are the orders of 
officers delegated to issue them (as part of their official 
duty) by the Governor-General. The matters which in 
another province the Board of Revenue or Financial Com- 
missioner would regulate, are dealt with by the Resident ; 
and the Commissioner’s Circulam deal pretty much with 
the same subjects that a Commissioner in any other Pro- 
vince has power to regulate. 

* A8 a matter of fact, all the an^ many Acts not in foi’ce. But 
genera] Criminal and Civil law.s, spe^aking generally, in the matter 
the Stamp law, Land Acquinition of law, Berar is administtTed vc^ry 
Act, Rc'giatration Act, and so forth, much like an ordinary Non-Regu- 
are in force, with or without oer^ lation Proviiu?e. 
tain mcKlifioations. as the case may * Formerly there were two, one 
be ; but their force is derived from for East, and one for West Berdr ; 
the executive authority above de- and owing to this division of the 
aeribed, not from their being Acts Eastern and Western districts, the 
of the Indian Legislature. province was often spoken of as * the 

On certain sulbijects, as forests, Beriirs.’ 
there are special rules ; and there 
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Many matters, especially in Land -Revenue business, with 
which alone we are concerned, still remain regulated by 
custom or by the practice of the Courts. 

Though the Settlement was made under the Boml>ay 
system, the Bombay Revenue Code has not been intro- 
duced. Its introduction was at one time proposed, but 
now a special Code of Revenue Rules is under prepamtion^ 
In view of this Code being published before long, I shall 
not go into details as to the old or existing rules, but rather 
deal with the salient local features of Settlement and 
Revenue practice which are not likely to be altered, though 
they may be defined and regulated, by the new Code. 

I propose, therefore, fii*st to notice tlie Berdr Settlement, 
which, as just stated, was made on the Bombay system, 
with some special modifications adopted to meet local re- 
quirements. I shall next proceed to discuss the land- 
tenures ; after which the official staff and the revenue 
business of the district will be described, so far as their 
main features are concerned. 


Section II. — The SunvKy-SKTTLEMENT. 

§ 1. Diacussion as to the form to he adopted, 

I have already presented an outline of the ‘ raiyatwfiri * 
Settlement system as developed in Bombay. In tlie course 
of this, allusion was made to the fact that in some parts of 
the Presidency, villages once existed in which a joint- 
landlord class had grown up, a circumstance whicli gave 
rise to the question whether a village Settlement on the 
North-Western Provinces’ model could not be adopted. It is, 
then, not altogether surprising to loam that in South Berdr 
some of the earliest of the short Settlements (I believe they 
were annual), made on our first assuming management in 
1853, were actually made ‘mauzawfir,’ i.e. by assessing a 
lump-sum on the whole village ; and a Settlement on the 

‘ At the time I am writing (in in a sufficiently forward <M>Ddition 
1891) an officer waa on special duty for me to describe it. 
to prepare the Code ; but it in not 
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North-Western Pr^jvinces’ system was even ordered for the 
whole province'. 

§ 2. The RaiyatwdH System adopted. 

But ultimately a Settlement on the Bombay principle 
was decided on. 

It may be mentioned, however, that in BerSr, at a later 
period, an attempt was again made to modify the Bombay 
system by gi-afting on to it a ‘record of rights’ on the 
North-West model- As the Bombay system neither re- 
quires such a record, nor possesses the requisite machinery 
for making it, some confusion naturally resulted, while the 
record itself, as far as it went, was useless. The demand 
for it is another instance of the curious influence which 
particular systems exercise over the minds of those who are 
accustomed to them. Seeing the prominent place that a re- 
cord of rights has under the circumstances of a North-West 
Province Settlement^, it was thought that a record of 
rights would be a useful corrective to the Bombay system, 
whereas it only proved a source of considerable corre.spond- 
cnce at tho time, and ha.s now been forgotten. 


§ 3 . Suivey and Assessment on the Bombay System, 

At the time of Settlement, the rules of the Bombay Joint 
Report, with w^hich the reader of the preceding pages is by 
this time familiar, were adopted (with certain modifications), 
and a Code of simple rules was drawn up, which was 
sanctioned by the Government of India 


* Jkrnr Gdst'tteiTf 1870 (Bombay 
Eduoaiioti 8<x;ioty’» pp. 94 

and 96. It would appoar that tho 
plan waa to make the headinoii pro* 
priotora, a« in tho Ccutra) Proviiicos, 
uulesa there wer%> surviving pro- 
prietary bodies, or lands were held 
by deatteudaniH of old families who 
could be aettled with as joint pro 
prietora 

In speaking of the tenures, 1 shall 
again refer to the surviving traces 
of a former existence of landlord 


families in villages. 

^ Ilio North-Western systems, 
allowing a middleman proprietor 
betwtH*n tlu' raiyat and tlie State, 
or else dealing with joint bodies of 
sbai’ers, there being (often) a variety 
of other co-existing rights, have to 
guard carefully the rights of otlier 
landholders by inquiry and record. 

* No. 407, dateni 10th December, 
1866, to tho Resident at Hyder- 
abad. 
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The principles of sui*veyand assessment are not described 
in the rules : these operations were done oy Bombay offioeia 
already familiar with the work under the Presidency rules 
in force at the time.'' The differences introduced by the 
local rules are chiefly in the matter of certain rights and 
duties of the occupants, which will be mentioned in their 
place. 

This procedure was applied to the whole of Berfir except 
to the tfilukd or bill tract of the Mclghdt in the north (Sit- 
pura Range) ; this is a vast tract of forest inhabited only 
by wandering jungle tribes of Gonds and Kurkus, to whom 
such a system was inapplicable. 

For all details as to survey, demarcation of the fields, and 
method of assessment, the student must recur to the pre- 
ceding chapter on the Bombay system. It may here, how- 
ever, be noted, that the village maps were made on a scale 
of five inches to the mile. Tlie survey was complete, com- 
bining the local accuracy of the toi>ographicaI survey with 
the detail of the revenue survc3^ The boundaries of dis- 
tricts and parganas, t^lukas, and other local divisions (for 
^ illages and territories belonging to different States were 
sometimes intermingled) were laid down. The position of 
towns and villages, as well as of buildings, tanks, and local 
objects throughout the country, %vas showm. The course 
of rivers and streams, as well as roads, was accurately 
given. A village map on so large a scale as five inches can 
show every detail of im{K)rtance. At the time of survey, 
too, a census of population was taken, as well as of cattle, 
ploughs, and carts. ‘ Remark books ’ were provided for the 
villages, showing all local items of information ; so that 
what with the registers of land, and accounts showing the 
assessment of each field, the detail of infiins and service- 
payments and of the village expenses, the most complete 
information exists regarding the condition and resources of 
every village. 

The Berdr Settlement was sanctioned for thirty years ^ 

The assessment is stated (by Settlement Rule II) to have 

> Gazetteer^ p. 96, aud Settlement Rulea, i. 
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included all cesses, but that means cesses levied under the 
old Native Government on land, and it includes the road 
cess. The cesses for education (i per cent.) and the ‘j^glia' 
or watchmen B cess, are separate, and are levied in one sum 
at the rate of fifteen pies per rupee. 

In Borftr the jdgir and in&m (revenue-free) villages were 
surveyed with the object of being assessed for statistical 
and other purposes. But the order for assessment was 
aftei^wards cancelled. 

At the close of the thirty years a * revision * Settlement 
will be made, and is now in progress in some districts. 

By the Berdr inles, the revised assessment will be fixed — 

' not with reference to improvements made by the ow’^iiers or 
cKiCupants from private capital and resources during the cur- 
rency of any Settlement, but wdth reference to general con- 
siderations of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, 
prices of produce, or facilities of communication'.’ 

I may here call attention to the fact that, some years ago, 
the survey statistics were reviewed and ‘ compiled,’ so as to 
bring out a number of data which were not separately on 
record. The results of this compilation will be found in 
Commissioner’s Book Circular No. I of 1 88 1. 

I may also mention that it is the practice in returns, &c., 
shortly to indicate all land paying revenue to Government 
as ^kMlsa’ land, while ‘alienated’ land (as in Bombay) 
means jdgir or inAm land, the revenue of which is assigned 
or remitted, in perpetuity, or for a term, as the case 
may lie. 

When the survey was made, not only were the occupied 
cultivated fields surveyed and marked, but the ‘ gAofithdn ’ 
or village site was allotted, and lands were resei-ved for free 
grazing to the villages. The Madras term * purambok ’ was 
used for numbers that were unculturable (generally) by 
reason of having tombs, sites of -wells, &c., on them. And 
the Bombay plan of allowing parts of numbers to be de- 


^ Sciik’tment Rulo«, No. II. Thia has been deseiibed iu detail for 
principle closely resembles what Bombay. 
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ducted from the culturable area, as bad bits ("pot-khardb ’) 
was followed. 


§ 4. Nature of the SumeySettlement as regards 
landed-rights. 

The assessment is on the land not on the person ; each 
survey unit, having been classified and valued and assessed 
accordingly, the rightful occupant may continue to hold it 
(at the rate in force for the period of Settlement) as long 
as he pleases ; or he may relinquish it if he cannot afford to 
pay the assessment ^ 

There is no quasi judicial, or actually judicial, inquiry 
by Settlement Officers into all classes of rights as under the 
North-West system. Nor is it necessary ; for the survey 
system does not deal with joint villages, or with other 
forms of proprietary tenure in which the customs of sharing, 
and the distribution of the revenue-burden have to be de- 
cided on and recorded ; nor is there any artificial creation 
of landlord-right, or decision between ancient and modern 
claims, resulting in grades of right. Actual occupation is 
the test. In all cases, or on the admission that the occu- 
pant is not the khdtadAr but only a tenant, the proper 
pei son will be entered. But all disunited cases as, c. g. what 
the extent of the share is, or whether the occupant claiming 
is a co-sharer or only a tenant under the other, and so 
forth, are disposed of on the ments by the Civil Courts. 
The result of the decree will, wdiere necessary, be noted in 
the registers kept by the Revenue Officers. 

§ 5. Rules regarding Trees on the Land, 

Tlie right to growing trees was regulated by Settlement 
Rules I, II, X, XI. These rules distinguish between trees 
on lands in occupancy, and those on waste, numbers. 

The following classes of occupants own all trees on their 
land, and may, of course, cut and sell them at pleasure — 

' Under the head of Tenures I ment Rule V, and compare B. Rev, 
ehall revert to thia subject, and Code, section 73. 
explain it more fully. See ^ttle- 
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(i) InimdArs who are in actual poBsession, including 
holdera in jigir and perpetual lessees (pdlampat- 
dAr). 

(%) Ordinary occupants who have been in occupation 
for a period anterior to the age of the trees, or for 
a period of twenty years. 

(3) Other occupants who, under Settlement Rule VI, 
have purchased the trees. 

In the case of waste or unoccupied numbers, applicants 
for the land have to buy the trees on it ^ Practically, it 
comes to this, that Government retains a right over the 
trees on wade land ; but disembarrasses itself of the right 
when the lands become occupied. The whole (rather com- 
plicated) history of rights in trees will be found reviewed 
in detail in Commissioners Book Circular XIX of 1881, 
the outcome of which w^as the Resident’s Book Circular X 
of 1882. 

The Commissioner’s Circular shows what the native cus- 
tomary principle was, and wdiat the practice has been in 
districts during the progress of Settlement. All the diffi- 
culty arose out of the custom that the tree did not follow 
the soil, but that one man might own the tree independently 
of the occupancy of the land. 

cirr. X If a man relinquishes a number, he now relinquishes its 
trees, wells, buildings, and all. 

In waste lands (not being forests or under special rules), 
if a person wants to cut wood for agricultural purposes, he 
must got permission from the village officers. The Uhsil- 
d^r must be asked for timber for repairing buildings ; but 
if the occupant wdshes to cut any large number of trees, or 
to cut them for sale, he must apply to the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, who can impose ‘ any conditions that may appear 
(iU‘ X. advisable.’ 

§ 6. Sluires in HoUlings. 

The Register of ‘ survey numbers ’ shows, for convenience 
of aibninistration, one occupant as the kh^tadar or occupant, 

^ 866 Kesldent's Ciroular X of 188a, abrogating the latter part of 
EvaeU. 
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to whom the Government looks as responsible primarily for Comr.’s 
the revenue. But there may be several co-sharers in the 
field. These can protect their rights by getting their names of 1879. 
and fractional or other shares noted in the register. In 
case of default by the principal occupant, the co-sharers can 
save the number from sale, by themselves paying up the 
arrears ; and the Collector can also protect the interests of 
the co-sharers by transferring the defaulting interest to 
them (compare the Bombay rule on the subject). Co- Bombi\.v 
sharers in Ber^, however, can, under no circurnstances, 
claim, under the revenue law, to have their shares demar- 
cated or separately registered. If there is a dispute, and a 
decree of the Civil Court is obtained, a person decided to be 
a co-sharer can get the share deofeed separately demarcated, 
provided the sulidivision does not go below a certain mini- 
mum' area wdiich is fixed for convenience at a different 


standard for lands above and below gli^t, i.e. upland or 
lowdand districts. Even when a registered occupant dies, Ros. B. 
only the eldest or principal heir is entered in his place. 

The co-sharers cannot get their shares separately registered 
as independent holdings, though their interests are noted in 
the record under the principal holder. 

No inconvenience whatever has been felt in practice from 
this rule, wdiich prevents joint holdings breaking up into 
severalty. The practice is therefore different from that of 
Bombay, where the modern rules provide for the sepamto 
demarcation, registration, and survey of almost every 
separate share, however small, at Settlement time, arid 
allows the separate demarcation of shares afterwards, pro- 
vided the opemtion will not reduce the several plots Ik’Iow 
the recognized m inimum size 

It will be understood, that ‘co-sharers' mean several 
persons wdiose rights are of the same class. In speaking 
of ‘ co-sharers ’ "we do not refer to cases when there is an 
occupant and a tenmit under him on the same land. 


Atwvo gliAt. B(;low gh&t 

* Minimum. Rice ... 2 acreK. i acre. 

In districts above ghat. Below ghdt. Garden . i acre. | acre. 

Dry ... 6 acres. 5 acres. * See p. 220, auto. 


VOL. Ill, 
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§ 7. Rights in alienated ViUagea, 

Afi regards the right which jAgirdArs and other grantees 
have in land^I shall mention the subject under the head of 
L^pd Tenures. Here it will be enough to say that the 
Settlement Rules at first prescribed the survey and assess- 
ment of alienated villages just as if the revenue was pay- 
able to Government ; but this order was subsequently 
modified b The jftgirdAr makes his own arrangements as 
to the rents payable to him by the tenantry ; and it is only 
in case the occupants have held from a period antecedent 
to the grant, that they are specially protected by the rule 
which declares that in that case the grantee cannot take 
more from them than what the Government assessment 
would be. The grantee is allowed to dispose of waste or 
unoccupied land as he pleases, and we have seen that he 
holds the right to trees on the estate. The rule goes on to 
provide that if the grantee can show that his grant gives 
him the ‘ proprietary * right, or that his estate was waste 
and uncultivated when granted, and that he has settled and 
cultivated it, then he is deemed the proprietor in set tenns ; 
and such right continues, even though the revenue-grant 
should, from any cause, lapse, and the lands become liable 
to pay revenue to Government. Thus, in principle, every 
grantee is owner of exactly what his grant gives him ; each 
case on its own merits ^ — of the land if the grant proves it, 
or of the revenue only if it does not. 

Section III. — The Land-Records. 

The only general record that the system requires, besides 
the village-map, is a detailed register of every field with 
the name of the ^ khAtadAr,* or registered occupant ; and 
admitted co-sharers may be recorded as such®. I have 

* By NotiAcation No. 1 18, 4th Do- Commiaaionerof Akola), who kindly 

cexabnr, 1877. showed and explained to me some 

See Resident's Circular XXIII Settlement Records. The papers 
^1879. are prescribiMi in Commissioner's 

* My acknowledgments are due Book Circular XLIIl of 187a 
to Mr. A. Jf. Dunlop (then Assistant 
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already alluded to the attempt made to add a record of 
subordinate (tenant) rights. For the purpose of such a 
record rples wei'e made called the ^ Sub-tenajacy rules/ but 
they were a dead letter from the first 

Land-records may be enumerated as follows : — * 

( 1 ) The original village-map for record, and lithographed 

copies of it for reference. 

(2) Pahani-Sud. A statement (like the ‘ khasra ’ of the 

North-Western Settlements) showing a list of the 
fields with serial numbers (as in the map) and the 
name of occupant at the time of survey. 

(3) * Ak^irband,' a statement of the assessment of fields 

shown in detail under three kinds of cultiva- 
tion (dry, rice, and garden), and the nite per 
acre. 

(4) The ‘ wdsalb^iki,* a comparative statement showing 

(i) the old village numbers, names of fields, areas 
in bights and old assessment as thi^y were under 
the system antecedent to the survey; and {%) the 
same holdings as they appear under the now sur- 
vey with the numbers, area, and assessment under 
the existing Settlement. Thus the statement 
forms a kind of ‘ balance-sheet ’ (whence the name) 
between the previous and the present order of 
things. 

(5) The ‘ phesal-patrak showing the persons who were 

admitted and recorded at the time of Settlement- 
survey as ‘ the occupants ' of land, with area and 
assessment, 

(6) ‘ Phocl-patrak,' showing the area (with its share of 

assessment) held by each cultivator when there 
are more than one in a survey-number; (as e.g. 
where two small holdings have lx,*en clubbed 
under one number, or there are definite shares in 

* The only rule of thcf series which in case one sharer wishes to ixjII. 
is practically in forcj© is rule 10, ® The word is ‘ faisla decision ; 

which refeii to co-sharers (not w^ritten in Marathi it be<iomea 
tenants), and giTes a right of pre- * phesal.* 
emption to the remaining sharers 

A a 2 
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a number held by a family, but in one name 
under the rules). 

(7) The * inAm patrak/ a list of revenue-free or ‘ alienated* 

holdings. 

(8) A statement of ‘numbers * reserved as village graz- 

ing grounds, or for other village ‘ common * pur- 
poses. 

(9) A record of forest tracts and ‘bAbul-ban* (waste 

numbers covered with acacia trees valuable as 
fuel) set apart by the survey. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE LAXD-TKNl HKS. 


S'/.CTroN I. — Intuoductokv. 

§ 1. Preaeut Features of Berdr, 

The ‘ kh^l^a ’ villages in Berdr, at the date of survoy- 
Settleinent, were, speaking generally, found to bo raiyat- 
war! villages, i.e. aggri'gates of individual holdings of land, 
there being no difference between one class of landholder 
and another as regards right. The village was, as usual, 
managed by a headinaii aiKl accountant, and ha<l its staff of 
nu,‘mals and artisans : but this was all that bound xt to- 
gether. The cherished possession by these hereditary 
officials, of land held in virtue of office and family right, is 
here coiniiion. With this form of villager ‘community' the 
reader is akeady familiar. Much also of what has been 
said in the Chapter on the Central Provinces Tenures, 
regarding the pdtel and his ‘ watan,’ ami of the other 
features of village constitution, is equally applicable here. 

It was, as I then I'emarked, a distinctive feature of the 
(Mardtha) administration which prece<led ours, that it 
always believed itself to be consulting its own interest 
when it dealt direct with the cultivators ; wherever it was 
firmly established, so as to be able to cairy out its own 
theuiy implicitly, it allowed no agents or middlemen (ex- 
cept on the smallest scale for single villages) to intercept 
the State revenues. Consequently, neither the revenue 
officials nor the headmen nor any othci*s had that oppor- 
tunity for developing, as they did in the Central ProvinceSj 
t VOL. in. 
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and the Konk&ni of Bombay, into the position of proprietors 
of the whole village. At the same time a system of Tieavy 
assessments, levied on every one alike, must always have a 
tendency to obliterate any distinctions that may have come, 
at some fomier time, into existence, such as the claims of 
certain persons to l)e meinl>ers of families who were land- 
lords, or co-sharers, and superior to the other cultivators. 
In Berfir, as elsewhere, the question was raised whether in 
some if not in all villages, a co-sharing form of tenure had 
not once existed. 

§ 2 . TlkC kimlH of Tenu'i'C to he described. 

Naturally, in considering tenures we shall first deal with 
the Vilhujes^ taking the opportunity to inquire into the 
existence of irac(‘8 of landlord-right or claims, and then 
offering some remarks on the surv^ey-tenure of the present 
day. 

But besides that we have two other classes of tenures to 
consider, viz. tenures arising from hereditary village and 
pargana offices, and tenui'cs arising from royal or service 
grants. 

SkctiOxX IL — Village Tenures. 

§ 1 . Traces of the JoinUvillage. 

When the proposal to settle Ber^r on a ‘ village-system * 
w’^as made, an inquiry yvas undertaken as to the real nature 
of the villages, and whether the joint or landlord-form did 
or did not prevail. Opinions differed and will doubtless 
continue to differ as to the result elicited. But it must 
certainly be admitted, that the evidence obtained was faint 
and doubtful, and that it certainly cannot be concluded 
that a landlord-class existed in all, or oven a majority of 
the villages, although a hereditary right in individual cases, 
was certainly acknowledged. Two points were fairly es- 
tablished : ( I ) that in some instances — of larger ‘ towns ’ 
which it w as supposed were better able to bold their own — 
relics of a former division appeared. Different families 
held cert4tin portions of the land, and called those sections 
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* khel ' ; (2) there were certain distinctions between original 
hereditary land cultivators and those of later origin. 

What seems to me the chief difficulty is this ; that the 
tervis used might indeed have suggested the existence of 
landlords (especially to those who were accustomed to the 
Noiih-West Provinces* form of village, and weix) inclined to 
believe it to be an universal type), but on the other hand, 
those terms and distinctions are also quite consistent with 
the supposition that we have traces of the privileges of 
‘ original settlers * under the Dravidian system, which 
must certainly at one time have prevailed, as Berfir was 
the land of the Gond tribes. 

As regards the case for the existence of joint- villages, it 
is especially urged that when Berdr was under Muhammadan 
rule (the Dakhan kings), their minister Malik ’Ambar 
settled most of Ber^ir, and was careful to retain hereditary 
rights, which are spoken of in reports as ‘ mirfisi,* though 
the term is not now known in Berdr. * It is even alleged,’ 
says Sir A. Lyall \ * that the joint ownership of the lands by 
a village community was first declared and acted on by 
him.’ 

The country next fell under the Imperial rule, and then 
(for a long time) was held partly by the Nizdrn of the 
Dakhan and partly by the Mardthds. On the defeat of the 
latter in 1803, the province passed once more to the Nizdm, 
who had for some years past set up as an independent 
ruler. Under him it remained till 1853. If we place the 
overthrow of the Dakhan kingdoms at the end of the 
seventeenth century, a period of more than 150 years elapsed 
before 1853, during which, it. is said, there was ample time 
for the levelling down of rights and the breaking up of 

* Gazeiieer of Ber&r, Chap. VIII, It was most natural for him to 
p. 90. It will l>e ohsoi’ved that so havo sotth;d tho lump-asHossmoiit 
competent an observer as the author with the hereditary patel, or even 
does not exprtiss any opinion that to havo divided the responsibility 
joint villages were ever really among the heads of the pitel 
prevalent. He gives the various family, without one Ixdiig obliged 
reports and opinions for what they to infer, in any way, that there was 
are worth. 1 cannot help thinking a settlement with a ^ pattidari/ or 
that too much is sometimes made of a * bhaiUchanl * body such as wo 
Halik ’Ambar's village Settlements, have studied in Vol. XL 
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joint bodies of landlords. As regards the effect of this 
changeful rule, the following picture is dravm, which no 
doubt justifies what is said about its levelling effect : — 

. The proprietor’s titles granted by Malik ’Ambar 
cannot have long outlasted the wear and tear of the disorders 
which followed his death. We may suppose that where 
tenants [occupants] managed to keep land for any long time 
in any one family, they acquired a sort of property adverse to 
all except the Government ; that when the land changed often 
by the diverse accidents of an unsettled age, in such cases 
occui>ancy never hardened into proprietary right. Good land 
would have been carefully preserved, bad land would have 
been often thrown up ; failure of crops or the exactions of 
farmers would ruin many holdings ; and all rights cease with 
continuity of poasession.’ .... ‘Under the Marathas and the 
Kiz^m, the mass of cultivators held their fields on a yearly 
lease which M'as made out for them by the ptUel at the 
beginning of each setison : the land was acknowledged to 
belong to the State and as a general rule no absolute right 
to hold any jjarticular field, except by yearly permission of the 

officials, was urged or allowed From the time when 

Beriir fell under two mastei’s— the Nizam and the Maratlnis — 
all durable rights, say the Beriir people, were gradually broken 
down. When the Mariithiis had established themselves solidly 
and incontestably, they consulted the interests of the revenue 
in their treatment of the rent-payers, but upon debatable lands 
they had no reason to be considerate. Two necessitous govern- 
ments rendered hungry and unsparing by long ware, competed 
with each other for the land-tax; and when, in 1H03, 
ruler was driven out, there ensued the usual evils w Inch follow 
the cessation of pi-otracted hostilities. The country was ex- 
hausted, and population scanty. That very year came a 
severe famine, rememl>ered fifty yeare afterwards, when we 
took charge of the province ; and the revenue collections were 
made over to farmers-general, who advanced the supplies of 
cash that could not be at once extracted from the soil. Yearly 
leases and unscrupulous rack-renting came more into fashion 
than ever ; a man who had carefully farmed and prepared his 
fields saw them sold to the highest bidder *^ ; whole taluks and 

* This was the later claim of all see Vol* I. pp. 230-4. 

Oiieatal rulers, and is still advanced • Report of 1854, North Berar. 
by the Feudatory States in India, 
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parganas were let and sublet to speculators for sums far above 
the ancient standard assessment Under these fiscal conditions 
the exaction of revenue must have wrung nearly all value out 
of property in land/ 

The author goes on to explain that if any one had a 
hereditary claim and therefore clung to his land, he was 
the more heavily taxed, and at last in a bad season would 
break down and be obliged to surrender his independent 
holding. 

We may readily grant that the long duration of mis- 
government of this kind was in itself a sufficient cause of 
the disappearance of hereditary rights ; but still we have to 
look to the circumstances to see whetlier the hereditary 
rights spoken of were those which existed under the old 
Gond village-system, or whether there is any good evidence 
of a state of things under which landlord-villages held in 
shares arose — as a generally prevailing institution. Now 
BerAr was part of GondwAnA. And we have some idea how 
the Gond kingdoms were organized, and what the Dravidian 
form of village-tenure was. No landlord-class claimed an 
entire and joint property over the whole village ; but there 
were ceiiain leading families whose hereditary right was 
recognized. In ChutiyA NAgpur (West Bengal), where the 
Dravidian village constitution can be traced to this day, 
there were ‘ bhuinhAr ^ families (as they were then called) 
who held in hereditary right a certain allotment of the 
village lands. Other cultivators, not apparently of equal 
rank, were still privileged as ‘ khunt-kAti,’ or original 
aiders in the clearing and founding. Out of the old 
families, the leading one held the headmanship and with it 
the allotment of land, which is evidently the parent of the 
‘watan.’ It was the original founders who built the 
‘garhi’ or mud-fort, which forms the centre of the resi- 
dence, and while they alone would be entitled to occupy it, 
all the other settlers would build round it for protection. 
Probably also, the headman or his family would have sunk 
the wells, or made the tank and the grove, and so have a 
special right in them. The whole system was dependent on 
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the allotment of the land into blocks, one for the king's 
revenue, one for the hereditary headman, another for the 
founder's families, another for the king's accountant, and 
another for the priest and for religious purposes 

The Gond kings adopted Aryan (BrAhman) counsellors 
and became Hindus ; sulx)rdinate chiefs held estates, as we 
know from the survival of them in the Central Provinces. 
It would therefore be quite natural to find that here and 
there, villages (or even gi-oups of villages) were in the pos- 
session of the multiplied descendants, of a cliief or other 
royal grantee, having become landlords ; and that the 
several branches of the family held sections of the estate 
known as ‘ patti * or * khel ' (to use the Berfir term). There 
would be, or need be, no general gi‘Owth of such estates all 
over the country, so as to produce a large percentage of 
‘zaminddri’ and ‘pattiddri' villages, as we sec in North- 
West India. I only call attention to the fact that all we 
know of the Gond organization is (luite consistent wdth the 
claims of old hereditary cultivators called ‘ inundkari,’ who, 
as wo shall sec, are recognized, and who may, I think, repre- 
sent the founder’s families, and if so, would be called 
* bhfiiihdr ' in the countiy to the east of Berdr. 

§ 3. QiLotatiom from Early Reports. 

I will now proceed to off’er some quotations regarding 
villages, taken from the early reports, as found in the 
Gazetteer, It is of the more importance to preserve them, 
inasmuch as the Gazetteer itself is out of print and the 
original reports inaccessible. 

Mr. Bullock, describing North Borar, whites: — 

^ There are no large classes of proprietors, and the tenure by 
which land is held is vtuy vague, , . • No doubt a proprie- 
taiy right might be establLshed in numerous instances, though 
it does not seem to be asserted or recognized (except in the case 

^ ^ And in these allotments out- mission to make a tank, or to 
aiders obtaining land to cultivate, plant trees, or take up additional 
would pay rents to the old families, waste, 
and would apply to them for per- 
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of dig^ng wells), nor doos any class claim exclusive privileges ; 
all appear to hold their fields as tenants-at-will ** (i, e, of the 
Oovernmeut) ; neither were there any village ‘‘communities” 
in the sense in which the term is understood in tho North- 
Western Provinces.’ 

Referring to South Berar, Major Johnston wrote: — 

‘ In these districts there are three dt>scriptions of cultivators ; 
Jirsty the “miindkarh” or msident cultivator \ who has ac- 
quired prescriptive rights to certain fields and orchards, which 
have been held for ages by the family, and descend from father 
to son in hereditary succession — rights of which ho cannot he 
deprived so long as he pays the usual rent [roveniu^ij. Sevondl^f 
khushbiisli or persons residing in villages at will, Bralirndns, 
Mussulmans, and other castes not cultivators, who rent land 
entering into agreement to renew the lease annually, and bring 
it under cultivation, by employing other persons for that pur- 
pose, obtaining those lands which are chiefly waste, or such as 
have been deserted by the raiyats, at easy terms, lltirdhj, 
“ walandw/ir ” or payakad : persons living in one village who 
cultivate lands of another from year to year, having only a 
contingent interest expiring with the harvest. . . . The mund- 
karf and resident raiyats have tho choice of land in (heir own 
villages, selecting those nearest the village, unless other fields 
exist whose fertility will re])ay them for going to a greater 
distance.’ 

Tlie author goes on to explain that the right was alien- 
able till 1 8 j 8, when Ch£nd^ L&l prohibited sales (with 
a view to exacting a heavy fee for permission). Sir A. 
Lyall remarks that the revenue farmers cared nothing for 
prescriptive rights to hold at a fixed rent. 

Captain Campbell, writing in 1 ^55-56, says ; — 

‘The village communities are indeed changed from what 
they originally were, but they still exist, and proprietary rights 
are everywhere recognized ; and claims are now asserted to 
what few cared to claim during the later years of the Native 
Government, when proi>riotary rights were often disregarded, 

’ ^Mund' r«?fer«i to the stumps * /it dwellers at ease— or dwollors 
and roots in the uncleared soil, so by invitation at the pleasure of the 
lliat the tenn i in plies the first village, 
clearers <»f land. 
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were fsr from secure, and the }>os»ession of wealtii often brought 
loss with it. That proprietary right exists and is recognized, is 
shown by the right of digging, or granting {>erinission to dig 
wells and planting treea The ancestors of the proprietors” 
it was wlio built the **garhl,” or small mud-walled fori, round 
which the huts of the villagers cluster f forming the village site or 
residence]. None but proprietors ” are now allow’ed to reside 
within the walls ; and the proof of ow’^nershi]) of a house within 
tliem is, in disputed cases, an admission of proprietary rights.’ 

Mr. Bushby was Resident at Haidanibad in 1853-6, and 
evidently was misled by Noith -Western tradition; for 
he says, * a system similar to what obtained in the North- 
Western Piovinces appears to liave been maintained in all 
its integrity until the dcjcHno of the Delhi power,* For 
this extensive assertion he does not, however, give any real 
evidence, as we shall see. If anything like a widespread 
re.semblanco to th(i landlord village of the N()rth-We8t Pro- 
vinces ever existed, there must be some historic evidence of 
circumstances which would account for it. However, let us 
hear Mr. Bushby : — 

* In the smaller villages, owing to the extinction of other 
brunches of tiio family, there is often only one j>ropriotor ; 
[i. 0. I suppose?, only one of the old leading family], in others, 
and particularly in the ‘‘kasha” towns or large villages, the 
land has been much subdivided. There the division of 
“diuittts” is found’, which would appear to correspond with 
the thok of the North-West, and these again are subdivided 
into “khel” (or patti). In some villages the whole land is 
common to the ditferent khels, and no doubt, in former days, 
all the proprietors shared equally the profits and losses. In 
others the land has been regularly parcelled out, and the 
asAmfs [cultivating tenants] shared with it — the members of 
each khel sharing the profits ojf it, which of late years amounted 
to little nioi*e than the haqs (customary dues;,’ 

‘ The Report/ adds the author of the Gazetteer, 

* next gives in detail the histoiy of a village in which the 
MarathA rulers had for many years fixed the assessments of 

* The dfmat k the major di- was unable to find any one who 
vkion or * larf/ or suppt>st>d to Ik> knew the wvrd or could explain 
»o; wk ii ill Berar in 1879*60, I it. 
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each internal division of the land with the several branches of 
the original family that had settled in this township. These 
headmen of each Jikel or dinmt agreed with the Mar^tha officer 
for the rents to be paid upon the lands claimed by each hheh 
But when the country was transferred to the Niz^n his Taluq* 
d 4 r fanned the whole estate to a stranger^ who rack-rented it 
for seventeen years, breaking down all the twenty-two original 
headmen into mere cultivators and collecting direct from each 
holding. At last the Taluqdar took to sciueezing his farmer, 
probably treating him as a full sponge, and wrung him dry in 
one season by raising the demand from R. 17,000 to R. 25,000. 
The farmer collapsed, and the village was aftenvards given year 
by year to the highest bidder. Of course, when the estate 
CAme into our hands, no actual proprietary rights existed at 
all.’ 

§ 3. Remarks on the Quotation. 

On this extract it is to be remarked that it only pro- 
fesses to describe a few special cases ; most of it relates 
indeed to one particular group, which may very well have 
been the centre of some lordship or even a revenue-farming 
grant in past days. The case cited was of one of the 
larger villages, or ‘ kasba/ at which under the old system, 
a hereditary (watanddr) official would bo locatc^d. It is 
extremely likely that such a person— a desrnukh or desdior 
d^spdnde, for example — had founded the place, and in 
virtue of his power and local influence had got the best 
land all round into his own hands. Long after his death 
his sons would succeed jointly to the family official posi- 
tion and would divide the lands — doubtless augmenting 
them in various ways, till there came to be ‘ twenty-two 
headmen ' — elders of the different branches. 

We know, from the case of the Guzardt estates (p. 267, 
ante), that every member of the old families gives himself 
the title of the ancestor — not only the eldest: all are 
‘ pdtel ' or ‘ d^pdnde,* or whatever it is : and their shares in 
the dignity and family land, vrould be called by names 
indicating shares, as ‘ khel ' or ‘ patti.’ Just as we have seen 
in the case of the Guzardt ‘ girdsiyi ’ chiefs or the j&girdfirs 
(so called) of Ambdla in the Panjdb, the family division of 
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any privilege or profit is called by these names. However 
this may be, it is quite impossible to treat the evidence 
offered, as sufficient to show that joint or landlord-villages 
were really established as a general institution over the 
older villages replacing, i. e., the still earlier form of Dravi- 
dian times (when GondwAnA was a kingdom). I do not mean 
to imply that a pure Dravidian population survived down to 
modem times. As a matter of fact the Gonds now form 
a limited portion of the inhabitants of BerAr. The Kunbi 
is the most numerous landholding caste ; they are almost 
certainly a mixed race of Dravidian and Aryan blood. 
There is nothing historically to shoAV that the Kunbi's re- 
present a race of overlords by conquest, or that joint- 
villages were formed by them over the whole country. On 
the contrary, the village formation of BerAr was in all pro- 
bability exactly the same as that of the Central Provinces. 
Ancient BerAr may fairly iKi described as a Dravidian coun- 
try leavened with an Aryan or Hindu admixture, and ruled 
over by Hinduized princes h 

§4, Actual dilate of LanJed-Rights, 

Whatever the truth of the past history may be, the pre- 
sent condition of village tenures is beyond question ; and it 
can hardly be doubted that a secure title for every actual 
occupant — with a just and practical settlement of disputes, 
whore one claimed a certain privilege over another on any 
given holding, — was a better gift from Government than 
an attempt to reconstruct a ruined edifice of hypothetical 
joint- villages, where the ‘ proprietary body ' would hardly 
be found without the most doubtful selection ; while end- 
less trouble would have been caused in attempting to allow 
for the claims of those now in possession. 

The new title is as simple as possible. ‘ Subject to cer- 
tain restrictions ' — some intended to guard the rights of 
Government, and some to check excessive subdivision, 

' See tho not© on Kunbis at p. thirtoenth century or later, were 
A6r, ante. The Ohalukyd princes most probably of the mixed stock 
who reigned in Berdr up to the — not pure Aryan. 
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which is the chief defect of a peasant proprietary,—* the 
occupant is [practically] absolute proprietor of his holding ; 
may sell, let, or mortgage it or any part of it ; cultivate it 
or leave it waste so long as he pays its assessment/ 

§ 5 . Effects of British Rule, 

The secure title which the Berilr raiyat now enjoys, was 
not the immediate first-fruit of British government. As in 
many other provinces, early revenue- management was a 
failure, and it was not till some yearn had passed that 
the administration settled down into order. Sir A. LyalVs 
Gazetteer contains some just retlections on the fact, that 
though in the end we have given Berdr prosperity and 
peace, our own early management in the adjacent districts 
of the Dakhan was not such as to give us a standpoint * of 
moral elevation from which to lecture the Niziim/ The 
fact is, that the conscious maladministration of Native rule, 
was nevertheless both clastic, and in the end resistible by 
evasion or revolt; while — 

*the unconscious maladministration of the early English 
school was rigid, and practically irresistible. Even in 1853, 
when the Nizam’s taluqdars had, in North Berar, made over 
to us a squeezed orange, we began by attempting to collect the 
extraordinary rates to which the land-revemio demand had been 
run up by our predecessors ; whouco it may bo guess^xi that 
the agriculturists did not at once discover the blessings of 
British rule. 

* On the other hand, there are some reasons why cession to 
the British should have been more popular in Benir than it is 
usually found at first to bo. Peaceful cultivating communities, 
living at a dead level of humble equality under strong tax-col- 
lectors, got none of those compensations which indemnifiecl the 
Kajput clansmen of Oudh for chronic anarchy and complete 
public insecurity. Rough independence, the ups and downs of 
a stirring life, a skirmish over each revenue instalment, and 
faction fights for land, affording a good working title to the 
survivor — all these consolations were unknown to the Berrkr 
**Kunbf,” nor would they have been to his taste had they been 
within his power. He had as much land as he wanted without 
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quarrelling with any one ; all that he desired was secure pos- 
session of the fruits of his labour and a certain State demand 
* The classes which lost by the assignment of Berar to British 
administration, were those who ha<l hitherto made their profit 
out of Native administration, the taluqdars, the farmers of any 
kind of revenue, and the hereditary pargana officers.’ 


§ 6. TJie Modern Survey-Tenure. 

We have seen that in adopting a raiyatwfiri system, we 
recognize a practical simplicity of tenure, which is not 
necessarily uniformity. There are the individual occupants 
of land, or individual holdings in the hands of several mem- 
bers of the family ; but one holding is in no way responsible 
for another. These are the elements with which we deal. 
The system does not theorize about the nature of the right, 
it practically descriln^s and secures it. It does not speak of 
a * proprietary title * in set U'rms, but practically the occu- 
pant of land is as well secured as if it did. We have first 
to consider the incidents of the occupancy-tenure itself and 
tlien to describe any customs which may be worthy of 
notice regarding methods of cultivating by the aid of 
tenants, or in partnership or otherwise. It does not follow 
that because a man is the occupant of land, that in all 
cases he must cultivate it with his own hands or those of 
his relatives. He may employ tenants, and provide for the 
cultivation in other ways. 


§ 7. Occtqxtncy-Tenure defined. 

I have already in the Chapter on Bombay (pp. ^69, 272, 
ante) so fully given the legal view of the tenure, that I need 
not repeat here what has been said. Though the Revenue 
Code quoted in that section, is not the law of Ber6r, yet the 

‘ p. 97. Tho lightly market rates of Bombay, and 

assessed ‘ Kuutn ' now finds his bargaining with German and Eng- 
consolation in driving his hand- lish merchants over the price of his 
some cart, laden with cotton, over load of cotton, while stoam and 
exotdlent roads to tho market at hydraulic presses in the back 
Amraoti (for example), where X ground were rapidly preparing the 
have seen him well-clothed and abundant produce for transport to 
pro{i]>erou8“-fully posted up in the the sea-coast 
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tenure is the same in all essentials, under the Berdr rules 
and the recognized custom. 

The holder on his own account, of a field or * survey- 
number/ (whether an individual or a number of co-sharers 
or co-occupants), is called the * registered occupant,' or 
‘ khdtadar/ He holds on condition of paying the assessed 
revenue and other dues ^ : being ‘ in arrears ’ at once 
renders liable to forfeiture, not only the right of occu- 
panc}% but all rights connected with it, viz. those over 
trees and buildings. 

On the other hand, no occupant is bound to hold his land 
more than one year if he does not like it. As long as he 
gives notice according to law, i. e. in due form, and at 
a fixed season (so that the land may be available for culti- 
vation to a successor), he is free to ‘ relinquish * his holding, 
or any part of it, comprising an entire survey-number, or 
part of a survey-numl>er, his separate occupancy of which 
is recognized in the revenue accounts. But ho must pay 
up tlio revenue for the year. This is only reasonable in 
the interests of the public treasury. 

A transfer of occupancy l>y sale or otherwise is also 
sul)ject to the same condition, for it is in eft*ect a relin- 
quishment by the registered holder, and an assent by a 
new-comcr to take the holding in his place ; th(j Govern- 
ment is not bound by the transfer till the current year’s 
revenue is paid up. 

Though the occupant is thus at lil>erty to diminish his 
holding according to his own pleasure, ho is, nevertheless, 
free to maintain it for ever, if he chooses. At the close of 
tho thirty years’ Settlement he must accept the revised 
assessment (if any alteration happens to be made), just as 
in any other Indian Settlement ; and if he does not approve 
of the revised assessment he may ^ relinquish ’ the land : 
that is all. 

The occupant of a field or number which is appropriated 
to agriculture (i.e. is not a plot of building land, or site in 
a village or town, &c.), may do anything he pleases in the 
* See SetUement Rtde V. and compare B. Rtev. Code, section 73. 
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way of improvement, and may erect farm and agricultural 
buildings or plant fruit-trees. But he must not apply it to 
any other purpose than agriculture without the permission 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

§ 8. Occupancy in Dwelling Sites. 

Under the head * occupancy,’ perhaps I ought to allude to 
the allotment of building sites in villages. For details I 
must refer the student to Resident’s Book Circular VII of 
1885 (cancelling \^II of 1878) and to Commissioner’s 
Book Circular XXIII and XXVI of 1879 and IX of 1880. 
These Circulars are, however, stiU under reference, and 
final orders liavc not yet been issued. It will be 
enough to say that the occupancy-right in sites is the 
same as an occupancy-right in agricultural holdings when 
properly acquired. Villages are everywhere expanding, 
and there is an increased demand for dwelling sites ; but 
the rents that can be obtained will compensate existing 
occupants of the neighbouring cultivated numbers for 
giving them up for building ; and this they can themselves 
arrange, first obtaining the Deputy Commissioner s per- 
mission (Circular IX of 1880), for diverting the land 
from agricultural purposes. 

Assignments of sites in villages, if any such are still 
available for the purpose, are regulated by the village head- 
man, or the village Committee where there is one, under 
rules ' which were provisionally issued in Resident’s Book 
Circular IX of 188:1. 

§ 9. Cultivating Tenures. 

I have remarked that the ‘ occupant * does not always 
mean the actual cultivator. The Gazetteer has accordingly 
classified the forms in which land is actually worked or 
enjoyed, and I cannot do better than adopt the classifica- 
tion, re-ai’ranging it, however, in form, so as to make it 
more easily understood. It will stand thus ; — 

* Village Panchiiyats or Commit- So© Qmmiasiomr^s Bk, Cir. XIV of 
t©€>» Aitu appointod to do for villages 1881. 
what munioipalitios do for towns. 
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(I) Simple occupancy, whei-e the occupant cultivates 

personally, or by hired labour. 

(II) Simple occupancy, where he joins with one or 

more co-cultivators on the joint-stock principle. 

(III) Where the occupant makes over the land to a 

cultivator on * batAi,* i. e. me'iairie, or division of 
the gross produce. 

(IV) The same where the net produce is divided. 

(V) Where the occupant leases to tenants at money- 
rents. 

As to (II) the ‘joint-stock * plan, I cannot do better than 
quote Sir A. Lyall : — 

‘ Land is now very commonly held on the joint-stock prin- 
ci]>le : certain persons agree to contribute shares of cultivating 
expenses, and to divide the profits in proportion to those shares, 
the proportion being usually determined by the number of 
plough-cattle employed by each partner. These sliareholders 
have co-ordinate proprietary rights in the land. If you admit 
a partner without 8tii)ulation as to terms, you cannot turn him 
out when you wish to get rid of him, although you can dissolve 
the i>artnership by division of shares.’ 

It is not always easy to distinguish proprietary share- 
holders from tenants, but the precise facts of each case 
will determine the question. There is, for instance, in 
some places a kind of tenancy called * lihg-baii-ki,* 
'which means that the khatadAr (registered occupant) 
provides the ‘ pair of bullocks ’ for working the land, 
and the tenant then finds the labour and other expenses, 
and the produce is shai'ed between them in an agreed 
proportion. 

§ 10. Mdtairie^ 

‘The hatdi sub-tenure (mdtairie),' says Sir A. Lyall, 

‘ was formerly, and is still, very common in Berdr. These 
are the ordinary terms of the batdi contract : the registered 
occupant of the land pays the assessment on it, but makes 
it over entirely to the metayer, and receives as rent half 
the crop after it has been cleared and made ready for 
market. The proportion of half is invariable, but the 

B b 2 
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metayer sometimes deducts his seed before dividing the 
grain [i. e. the batii may be of the gross or of the net 
produce]. He (the 8ul>-tenant) finds seed, labour, oxen, 
and all cultivating expenses. The period of lease is usu- 
ally fixed, but it depends on the state of the land. If it 
is bad, the period may be long; but no term of nn^tairie 
holding gives any right of occupancy.* 

§ II. Tenants as Monerg-rents, 

‘M^tahies are going out of fashion ^ As the country 
gets richer, the prosperous cultivator will not agree to 
pay a rent of lialf the produce, and demands admission 
to partn(‘rship. Money -rents are also coining into usage 
slowly,— I think, because the land now occasionally falls 
into the hands of classes who do not cultivate, and who 
are thus obliged to let to others. The money-lenders can 
now sell up a cultivator living on his field, and give a 
lease for it; formerly they could hardly have found a 
tenant.* The larger landhohlers naturally employ tenants 
to work their land. In the northern and central districts, 
money wages are often paid. Further south, the tenant 
on a produce rent is more common. 

§ 12. Local Nome nvlatu re. 

The local names (now current) for the tenants above 
described, may be given. The ‘ bat/iiddr ’ is the tenant 
paying a share of the produce; ‘kardrddr’ is a tenant on 
specific agreement, as the name implies ; ‘ pot-ldoniddr,* a 
tenant paying rent in money or kind, and holding from 
year to y ear. 

Section III.— Tenure by Office. 

§ 1 . The Watan, 

We now pass on to consider some cases where the 
origin of the land-tenure is known, and is to be found 
in institutions more or less peculiar. 

' p. 98, Th« practice of me whether it is really going out of 

hatdi is, however, still veiy common, fashion as stated, 
and doubts have been expressed to 
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Whatever doubts there may be as to the stages by which 
the modern village tenui*e has been reached, there is one 
class of holdings the origin of which has remained definite 
and universally recognized to tliis day. The MardthA 
system, while it called little for ditierences of right in the 
soil, could not work without the hereditary revenue officers, 
the pAtel’, or headman, and pAndya, or village account- 
ant; and as these officials always held certain lands in 
virtue of their office, the tenure of land on this basis has 
commonly survived. Not only these village officials, but 
also the staff of artiziins and menials entertained for 
the service of the community w^erc often remunerated by 
plots of land held in practically the same way. The officials, 
especially, are spoken of as ‘ watandAr.' Tlie Arabic tenn 
‘watan’ seems to have come into use in the days of the 
Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan. It means * native,* 
or ‘ home/ and was adopted to signify the local, ancient, 
and hereditary character of the families who held the 
privileged lands The ‘ watan,’ as I have already said, 
includes the holding of land, but is not confined to it. 
The herediUiry watan of a village or pargana officer, is 

the total of his official rights and perquisites;™ the ^ zirA^at,* 

or land which ho formerly held rent-free, or at a quit-rent, 
the official precedence or ‘ manpAn ’ on ceremonial occa- 
sions, and the riglit to a buiUling site inside the village 
fort or mud-walled ' garhi * ; — with perhaps some dues and 
fees on marriages or other occasions. 

Under our Government, the headman wffio actually 
performs the duties of office is allowed a cash salary 
as remuneration, and therefore his ‘ watan * lands are 
assessed'* like any others ; but still his tenure of these 

* The Manithi form in pati'l (Wil- were not held n^vontiO'free, but 

son';, the ordinary Hindi *patt‘I,’as bore a ‘ judi ' or quit-remt <^which 
I use it throughout. The word was, sometimes, heavier than the 
is often incorrectly written * potel ' British survciy-asHessment), and the 
or ‘ potail.' lands hav<3 continued to pay this, 

* There is an interesting note or less if a reduction was desirable, 

about the Watan, in Grant Puff. The Bombay * watan ' lands are 
Vol. i. pp. 33-35 and foat-mta, asfjessed with a view to making 

’ In Bombay, under Marithi up a fixed sum (calculated usually 
government, the lands very often as a percentage of the revenue of 
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lands is dependent on the fact that he is a member of 
the family which got them originally in virtue of the 
office. 

The succession to the hereditary lands is by the ordinoi-y 
law of inheritance, so that all the heirs succeed together 
to the ‘watan,’ though only one can be selected to per- 
form the actual duties of office. In this way the ‘ watan * 
lands have got to be held jointly by a number of rela- 
tions, and may be divided out among them in recognized 
shares 

Though the pfitel family have to pay revenue on their 
lands, and though only one is selected for the duties of 
office, * the family is most tenacious of the dignities and 
small emoluments which pertain to the ‘patelgi,’ of the 
‘mtopdn,* or precedence in various ceremonies, and the 
possession of a site within the old village ‘ garhi.’ . . . 
The title of p^tel is jealously preserved, and pedigrees are 
tested when a marriage is under treaty. 

tho lixnOity', and tbo «umi ia paid tonaiitn th<‘y locato to cloar waste 
from t ho Oovornmorit troasury to look on tlioni us their land lords;, 
tlio |Hn*»on who actually dtH‘s tho In this w'ny they conic gradually 
work of tho othcc. Tho ‘ watan * into such a position tiiat they arc 
lands (subject to this tt8w\ssnit*nt) r«*<'Ognizcd as j)roprictors. The 
are held by the watandiiri family Manithris we re tt)o kom financiers 
at arge. to let the middleman acquire Hindi 

* I have* in Vol. I. p, i8i given an a position, and int«Tcei>t so much 
extract showing how tenaciously of the revenue, and hence these 
the holdens of wutnns cling t<» otlicinls iu*ver dtJvelojH*d inh> j)ro- 
tUem ; how familieH that might, juietors, at least not in for 

imdor otlier systems, have develojH'd in the neighbouring Central Pro- 
intfj great jiigirdiirs, and become viuces, wdn-re circumstances wore 
the landlords of their estates, in ditfereiit, the revenue farmer, or 
Benlr, let go their grants, but re- iiialguziirfhVf, as we have wen, grow 
tained tlu> ‘watan’ attached to into a proj»rietor, just as the Oudh 
imnnu'ous offices, which they man- Taluqdiir or the Bengal Zamindar 
aged to concentrate in their family. did, only tho nature of farm was 
Great prinws like Siiulhia and such that tho estate acquired was 
Holkar retain tho title of ‘ p*Uel.’ more limited in extent. The effect 
See Malcolm, i. 60, and ospcHually ii. of the systtun on this growth of tho 
13 (and note). In other provinces proprietary claim, is very curious 
w© have soon how inevitaiilo was to observe. As long as the Marti- 
the tendency of revenue officials tliiis have strong liold on the 
and grantees of the State to become country, no such growth takes place; 
proprietors of the land. They first where they are weak, and their 
begin with their own holdings, then suprtmiacy is contested, it does so, 
by sale or mortgage, and even by and results in the mtUguzar pro- 
violent ousting, acquire other prietors of the Central Provinces, or 
lands ; then by liaving the poww the khot proprietors of the Konk^ 
of settling the waste, they l>ecome districts of Bombay, 
the owners of still more (since the 
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§ 2. Pargana Officers, 

The hereditary pargana officers of the same class, per- 
forming on a larger scale for the * district/ what the others 
did for the village, are by this time familiar to the 
student. They were retained and much employed under 
the Muhammadan governments, and some of them rose 
to considerable importance. For besides their *watan,* and 
their percentage on the revenue collection, they sometimes 
received grants in ‘jiigi'r/ and gave military or police 
service. The * de^mukhs ’ of Sindk^r and Bdsim were local 
magnates of this kind. When the Delhi empire in the 
south began to decline, they sometimes obtained their 
districts in farm ; the title of ZamindAr was sometimes 
applied to them, and had circumstances been favourable 
they would in time have developed, like the Oudh TaluqdAr 
or the Bengal Zamindar. In 1856 it was found that some 
of them were holding what was called ‘ ’amli/ — apparently 
on a permanent and hereditary contract to pay a certain 
sum of revenue for their district. In llaichur (a district 
of the HaidardbAd State) they had become landed pro- 
prietors with a right to the villages so long as they paid 
the fixed tribute. Similar, but not jminanevt^ was the 
‘mahita’ contract given to desmukhs. In BerAr these 
contracts, and therefore the opportunities for gi-owth into 
landlords, were never given, and under Marfi,thA rule, 
the services of these hereditary official families were not 
employed b 

The desmukhs and despAndyas have now no official 
duties: their families enjoy certain allowances which are 
charged on the land-revenue. 

The first Resident (in 1853) was able to report that 
nowhere had these officers become proprietors, but were 
still only hereditary pargana officers. Nor was this, 
apparently, owing to any want of capacity for progress 
in the officers themselves if they had had the chance : for 
it was observed that, besides their money dues, they had 

' The Marathis appointed kamavisdira of pargaxiaa over tho heads of 
the horeditary local officials. 
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obtained largo quantities of ‘inAm land* and that the 
most boundless impositions had been thus committed on 
the State, and the most * extravagant pretensions * advanced 
by members of the families who had got lands — whole 
villages sometimes— into their possession. 

Section IV. — Tenure by Grant. 

§ 1. The Jdgir. 

These wore either large grants by the governing power 
on terms of military service, called (here as elsewhere) 
jAgir, or else there were smaller grants spoken of as ‘ inAm,’ 
— the muYifi of other provinces. ‘ Originally it may be 
assumed that the Bunaih only conveyed the revenue on 
the area mentioned.* The jAgir, in fact, was as the 
Gazetteer stales ; — 

‘an assignment of revenue for military senice, and the main- 
tenance order by armed control of certain districts. In 
later times, the grant was occasionally made to civil officers 
for tiie maintenance of due state and dignity, Tlie interest of 
the stipendiary did not ordinarily exti*iul beyond his own life, 
and the jagir oven detennined at pleasure of the sovereign. . . . 
But some of these grants, when given to powerful families, 
acquired a hereditary character. The Basfm ‘demiukh' has 
held a village on this tenure for about 150 years. It would 
seem, nevertheless, that until recently, these estiites very 
seldom shook off the condition under which they were created. 
The assignments were withdmwn when the service ceased ; 
and they were considered a far inferior kind of pwperty to that 
of herediiiuy office. For instance, the Sindkher desmukh, 
whose fiuuily held jAgfrs in the sixteenth century, possessed in 
the nineteenth only lands and dues attached to offices (w’atan). 

. , . The fmnily had given up its jagfrs, yet it seized on every 
sort of tmtan on which it could lay hands. . . . Probably the 
double government of the MarAtha and the NiziUn kept this 
tenure weak and precarious. The Nizam would have insisted 
on service from his jaglrdArs during his incessant wars. The 
Mar/iUiAs treated the Mughal jigfrdars very roughly, taking 
from them 60 per cent, of all the revenue assessed, vrherever 
such demand could be enforced. To plunder an enemy's jAgIr 
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was much the same as to sack his military chest ; it disordered 
the army estimates. When this province was mad6 over in 
1853 to the British, some villages were under assignment for 
the maintenance of troops, and these wore given up by the 
holders/ 

There are still, in EerAr, several personal jagirs without 
condition of service which have been confirmed to the 
holders as a heritable possession. Originally, no j%ir8 
were hereditary except grants made to pious and venerable 
persons, say ads, faqirs, and the like. But when Court 
favourites and members of high families got such grants, 
they were often continued to the next heir as a sort of 
pension, and thus gradually became regarded as in their 
nature lieritable. Any right taken under a grant, provided 
it is of a whole village, or more than one, seems in Ber&r 
to be called by the name ‘jagir.* Nearly all were given 
by the Delhi Emperor or the Ni//un, and one or two by 
the Mardthii Beshw^. 

In the case of small grants, often of waste land, it seems 
that they really wau’o of the proprietary right in the land. 
‘ Tlnsse,’ remarks Sir A. Lyall, ‘ are perhaps the oldest 
tenures l)y which specific properties in land ai'e held in 
Berar 

§ 2. Alodeni View of the llUjkt, 

These remarks will render intelligible the modern prac- 
tice in dealing with jftgirs and smaller grants, as to the 
question of right. The Settlement Itules'^ declai’e that 
when the land granted was w’^asto and was settled and 
cultivated by the grantee, the full 2}roj}rieta)*y rifjhi is 
considered to have been granted. In other cases it depends 
on the terms of the grant. Naturally, in the case of a 
small plot of ’imim, the grantee would (himself alone or 
with his family) be the existing occupant, so there would 
be no question but that he was meant to receive the pro- 
prietary title : at least this -would be true in most cases. 

In large j%frs, however, there would be a number of 


1 QojBetteer, p, xoi. 


» See Rule XIX. 
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villages already held (as any other villages are), by the 
occupants of the land. In such cases the grant places the 
jSgfrdAr over their head ; and the question arises — was the 
jigirddr meant to be the owner, and the existing holders 
to be regarded as only his tenants ? The question is not 
without importance, as obviously, if the jdgirdAr is practi- 
cally the owner, he ought to be treated as the ‘ registered 
occupant ’ of every field in his estate, besides owning all 
the trees and all the waste. If he is not the owner, then 
he would only be a grantee of Government revenue of the 
whole, i. e. the villagers instead of paying the share of the 
rental or produce to the State, would pay it to the jAgir- 
dAr. They would then be the registered occupants, and 
the grantee would only be the ‘ registered occupant ’ of just 
as many fields as he had in his own particulai* holding. 

§ 3. QueHtion of the Jdgirddr's liiyhts. 

It was originally a matter of some difficulty to determine 
this question. It was thought by some officei-s that the 
jfigirdAr was proprietor of all, and it was accordingly held 
that his estate should neither be assessed nor surveyed ; 
that in fact it was a revenue-free estate, and that Govern- 
ment had no concern with anything within its limits. 
This proposition was not, however, accepted ; and it was 
ultimately laid down in the Settlement Iiule.% that all such 
estates wore at any rate to be surveyed. It was admitted 
that the jAgirdAr had the right to the waste numbers, and 
might locate cultivators on them as he pleased ; and that 
he owned all the trees wdiich would have belonged to 
Government had there been no grantee. AU occupants 
of land, however, w'ho had held from a period antecedent 
to the grant, were to be treated as occupants of their 
holdings, and from them the jAgirdAr could not take 
more than the revenue assessed on the holdings. The 
question still, however, was not settled whether the jAgirdAr 
could be regarded as the proprietor of other lands. If he 
was not, the occupants could only be charged with the fixed 
revenue, just such as Government would take, no matter 
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what was the date of their holding, — since the jdgirdar was 
only in the place of Government, and had no greater rights 
than Government claimed. If he was, the occupants were 
his tenants, and he might take from them what was agreed 
to, provided they were not under the terms of the rule 
above alluded to. 

The question has received its latest solution in the 
Resident’s Circular, No. XXIII of 27th March, 1879. It is 
in fact left to the real circumstances of the case and the 
terms of the grant. If the j/igirdar lived apart, and did 
nothing but receive the revenue of the estate (and in some 
cases he only got this paid, not to him direct by the occu- 
pants, but tlirough the Government revenue officials), then, 
naturally, his claim would be limited. If the gi*ant, 
however, gave him tlie whole right, or if his practical 
position was such that he directly managed every holding, 
perhaps advancing money for improvements and stock, 
and exercising a close supervision over the land, he might 
naturally be regarded as the immediate superior holder or 
‘ landlord ’ of every field. Facts vrere to decide. 

§ 4. Ghdiivdli Jdgirs. 

In some of the hill districts, ghdtw/il j&girs, just like 
those we found in the south-western districts of Bengal, 
were granted to Hill chiefs on condition of keeping the 
passes safe and open, 

*In Benir,’ writes Sir A. Ly.ill, *as all over the world, we 
find relics of the age when law and regular police were 
confined at least to the open country, and when Imperial 
governments paid a sort of black-mail to the pettiest highland 
chiefs. The little Rajas (Gond, Kurkii, and Bhi'l), who still 
claim large tracts of the Gawilgarh hills, have from time im- 
memorial held lands and levied transit dues on conditions of 
moderate plundering, of keeping open tho passes, and of main- 
taining hill posts constantly on the look-out towards the plains. 
And along the Ajanta hills, on the other side of the BeiAr 
Valley, is a tribe of Kolis who, under their nAiks, had charge of 
the ghAts or gates of the ridge, and acted as a kind of local 
militia, paid by assignments of land in the villages. There 
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are also families of Banjaras and llaratlias, to whom the former 
governors of this country granted licenses to exact tolls from 
travellers and tribute from villagers, by way of regulating an 
evil which they were too weak or too careless to put down 

In the Akola district, at the foot of the hill ranges, some 
lands arc held on a ‘ mctkdri * grant, which means on con- 
dition of keeping posts to guard the plains against the 
descent of robbers from the heights above. 

§ 5. Charitable Grants, 

Of the smaller *inAm grants, many were made either for 
petty services or for support of religious persons or in- 
stitutions ; others (called dharmmAl) were made on condition 
of repairing and maintaining tanks and reservoirs. 

§ 6. Land Grants, 

There is another kind of grant which probably ought to 
be noticed hero — the grant of lands on liberal terms to 
encourage reclamation of the waste. I do not here 
allude to ordinary applic^itions for unoccupied land, but 
to those special arrangements Avhich were made in certain 
(especially the southeni) districts to bring under cultivation 
the large waste blocks, — it may be occupying whole 
‘ villages,’ which were not divided into the usual small 
survey-numbers or fields. In older times these leases 
w^ore not unknown ; for rulers in theii- anxiety to increase 
the revenue, 'were often prudent enough to make some 
effort to restore decayed villages, or found new ones ; 

‘ pAlampat ’ tenures are still known, being in fact ancient 
grants for restoring villages thrown out of cultivation, and 
of course given on favourable terms. They are perpetual 
leases. The first grants of this kind under the British 
Government were ceiiain long leases at a fixed and favour- 
able rate made in 1865, and spoken of as ‘ijara’ -® (izAra). 
They woie leases for thirty, twenty or fifteen years, of waste 
or wholly or partly uncultivated ‘ villages,’ beginning at a 
low rent, which was gradually to rise with spread of cultiva- 

* p. 103. * Xd , p. 10^ 
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tion* At the end of the term the grantee has the option of 
taking the whole village on certain terms, or of remaining 
as the headman, while the actual cultivators take the 
*numlxji*s' as registered occupants. If the lessee elects 
to take the village as the occupant, he will obtain a sanad 
(deed) granting him the village in ‘perpetual hereditary 
and transferable right,’ subject to the payment of the revenue 
assessment at one-half full rates upon the whole cultivated 
and cultivable area. He will then bo styled owner 
(m^lik) of the village, which will be entindy his own to 
dispose of as ho pleases. If he does not so elect, he can 
take the pdtelship without any proprietary right, getting 
25 per cent, on the collections from the cultivat(^)*s, but 
this only on condition that one-third of the culturable 
land hatl been brought into cultivation on the expiry of 
the lease. 

Upon the expiry of leases, a now assessment upon all the 
assets of the estate, is to be made ; and the mainteanco 
of an ade(piate staff of village officei’S will be stipulated for 
in all finally issued 

Resides these grants of a special cliarackjr, there are 
leases under ‘Waste Land Rules’ applicable to tlie only 
districts where there arc still large tracts of available 
waste, viz. Wiin and Basim (South Benir). The Rules in 
detail may be seen in the R(‘si<lent\s Book Circulars XXIII 
and XLVIII of 1880, superseding those of 1876. The Avastc 
available is shown in two classes, and the list excludes all 
such land as is permanently valuable as foi*est. In each 
class (according to the difficulty of reclamation and value 
of the soil), the proportion of assessment levied in the first 
three, the fourth and the fifth years of the lease, are different. 
The initial charge is from y\th to Jth of the full assessment 
and gradually rises till the full rate is reached. These 
rates are subject to the usual road and school ‘cesses,’ 
and the ‘jagliA* (village police or watchman) cess of 1878. 
The lessee, during .the currency of the lease, is ‘ pAtel ’ and 

^ I am indebted for thi« informa- Survey and Settlement Officer in 
tion to Mr. £. A« Hobeon, the Ber^r. 
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‘ patwAri * of the village. Lessees make their own arrange- 
ments with tenants. Certain valuable trees are reserved 
from being cut without permission of the Deputy Com- 
missioner 

After expiry of the lease, the village will be liable to 
be surveyed and assessed ; but the offices of pAtel and 
patwAri will be offered to the lessee or to one of his assigns 
or representatives, and he or they will be recorded as oc- 
cupants of all land then in their own cultivation. 

Leases may be transferred with the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

As to penalties for breach of conditions and forfeiture 
for an*cars of revenue, the Rules may bo refeired to. 

* QuarricH and miiH^ral product h arc also reserved. (Rt‘sident*s Cir- 
— witli the cxcidloiii iiddiiion of cular, XLVIII, p. So), 
tombs, temples or anewU rmnains — 



CHAPTER III 

THE LANH-KEVENUE OFFICIALS AND REVENUE 
BUSINESS. 

Section I. — The Officials. 

§ 1. Organizcdion of the Province* 

This chapter may be a very brief one, for the administra- 
tion of Ber^r possesses no special features which call for 
detail. In form, the administration closely resembles that 
of the Panjfib or any other ‘ non-re;yfulation * province. 
The Resident at Haidardb^d being the head of the Govern- 
ment (as agent for the Governor-General), the districts 
are managed by Deputy Commissioners of whom there 
are six, — one to each district. There are also assistant 
and extra assistant Commissioners. 

The District Officers arc supeiwisod by a Commissioner, 
who is over the whole six districts, and has revenue and 
administrative, but no judicial, duties. 

The district is subdivided into tdluk&s^ and over each 
is a tahsild^r. 

Every village has its headman or p^tel and accountant 
(kulkarni or pdndya), and there is the usual staff of menials 
and artizans. In each village there is a sort of public 
office or place of assembly called ‘chauri^/ 

* This is the usual and vernacular term which was in general use in 
term : hut they wen^ often calk^l the Empire. 

'pargana* from the days of the * The word is the same as the 
Muhammadan rule, when the officers ‘choultry ' of Reports, and is oqui** 
naturally adopted the Persian valent to chavadi ' in Madras. 
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§ a. DeiaiU already given. 

The remarks made in the chapter on Bombay regarding 
the importance of inspection by district officers, are equally 
applicable here ; and the annual jamahandi is conducted in 
what is practically the same manner. No special descrip- 
tion is therefore called for. 

I have only to notice briefly the village officers and their 
duty. 

§ 3. The Kidkarni or Patwdri, 

The duties of patwArfs and pAtels are regulated by ‘ the 
Berdr Patels and Patwdris Law* (Notification lo-I, ist 
January, 1886, Government of India, Foreign Ucpaitment), 
republished in Resident’s Book Circular V of 1886. 

The hereditary or wataiuldr patwdri may not be holding 
the office owing to personal unfitness or otlier cause ; in 
that case a gomdsta-pdndya (talati of Boiii}>ay) is employed. 
In any case a lixed percentage on the revenue is allowed the 
patwdri as remuneration for his duties. 

I have before alluded to the ancient organization under 
which the pdndyas of villages were supervised by the dc- 
spdndya^ of a pargana or small district, just as the village 
pdtel was by the desmukh. 

Neither office now survives. In each tdlukd, a ‘inunsa- 
rim ’ has duties of inspection in circles of villages, like the 
kdnuvijo of North-Western India, or the Revenue Inspector 
of Madras. 

§ 4. The Village Headman. 

The pdtel or village headman in Berdr is usually heredi- 
tary ; that is to say, the ‘ Avataii ’ deBcends by inheritance 
in the family to as many sharers as are entitled to succeed ; 
and as only one of the family can be selected to do the 
actual duties of the office, it is one son or relative, — the 
fittest that can be found, that is appointed. It may 
occasionally happen that no one in the family is fit, 
and therefoi'e that some one else has to be appointed. 

* Xt has hewan explaitt^Hi that In holders, or pensioners without pub* 
Bsrihr (as in Bombay} familieswhich lie functions, 
retain these titles are now indm 
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I have already mentioned that * watan * lands are not 
now left revenue-free as a remuneration for official work. 
The Patels remuneration for this is a fixed cash per- 
oentage on the revenue, which is paid to him after the 
revenue of his village has been found accurately brought 
to book in the treasury records. The person who holds 
the office is alone entitled to the emoluments. And those 
emoluments are not (Rule 10) liable to attachment by a 
Civil or Revenue Court. 

In small villages, the pdtel has both revenue and police 
duties. He is agent for the collection of the State revenue, 
and is superintendent of the jdglias, who form in fact a 
sort of village police; they arc not, however, organized 
under the police department, and they perform many duties 
as messengers, guardians of boundary -marks, &c., which the 
regular police do not. 

The pdtel must give information of all crimes, and, in 
cases of necessity, may arrest persons and enter houses 
for the purpose. 

In some of the large villagCvS a ‘police pdtel* is appointed 
separately from the ‘revenue pdtel.' In that case the 
former has charge of the village cattlc-pound and gets 
certain allowances from the pound fees’. 

§ j. Village Accoxints and Rcamh, 

The system depends to a gi-eat extent for its working, on 
the efficiency of the village patw^ris. The accounts and 
records maintained by the officials have as much import- 
ance here as they have under the system of North-Western 
India. 

I shall therefore describe the records which the BerAr 
patwdrl is required to keep, as this will give some insight 
into his work. The ‘ patwdri’s papers ’ are now reduced 
in number. 

(1) The ‘jarnabandi patrak,’ or statement showing 
the fields held by each raiyat, and the assess- 

* There are subsidiary rules defining these duties, &c. See 21 of the 
Notification quoted. 

VOL, IIL C C 
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ment payable for the year: this is most im- 
portant in connection with the annual *ja- 
mabandi ’ under the raiyatwAri system. 

As the holdings change hands, and every change shown 
in the patrak should be accounted for, the patwArf has to 
keep (as vouchers) the diflTerent applications for land, and 
the 'rAzinAmas/ giving up land or showing transfers, and 
the ‘kAbulaiis’ or acceptances of the other party: this 
document has, moreover, to give all details, — the area of 
each field ; the assessment (or the fact of its being revenue- 
free); if there is any outstanding balance; the dues on 
account of the ‘jAglia’ (watchman), school, and road-cess ; 
the name of the registered occupant ; a list of trees over six 
hands high, growing on the land (‘ mangoes,’ ‘ other fruit- 
trees,* ‘inAhwA-trees,’ and ^sindb^’ (date-palm), are shown 
in the columns) ; if there are wells, they are recorded, and 
their kind, i.e. — whether ‘ kachchA * or ‘ pakkA ’ (lined with 
masonry), w^hether used for garden irrigation or for drink- 
ing, — whether good or brackish. 

(2) To this is appended a supplementary register of 

fields lying ‘parit,’ or uncultivated. It show's 
the area Culturable and unarable ; the assess- 
ment, if any ; the wells and trees (as before) ; 
it distinguishes which fields are kept for graz- 
ing and as special gi-ass reserves (‘ramnA’), 
and what lands are occupied by village-sites, 
and so not available for cultivation. Against 
these, are three columns for the year’s receipts 
under the head of — (a) income from grazing; 
(h) fruit, mangoes, &c. ; (v) from mAhwA-trees. 

(3) The ‘lAoni kamjyAsti tippan’ shows changes in 

occupancy-light, viz. the rAzinAmas and kAbu- 
laits accepting occupation and relinquishing it. 

(4) The * pdr^-patrak^,’ or inspection report, gives 

the particulars of the crop raised on each field. 
It records the area of each field, deducting the 
parts that are waste or not under crop, and 
* From the verb ixfme ‘ to sow.' 
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showing the balance cultivated ; cultivation is 
classified as wet, dry, garden, or rice. This 
information is entered in separate columns for 
each harvest, rabi’, and toarif (spring and 
autumn). 

The patwAri has also the duty of seeing that every pay- 
ment of revenue is duly written up in the receipt-book 
(pautia-bahi) which each registered land-occupant holds. 

This is of great importance to protect the occupant from 
the exaction of double paymenis ; and further on account 
of the danger that the occupant runs of losing his field if 
the revenue has not been duly paid. 


Section II. — Revenue Business. 

§ I. Talcing up, relinquishing, and transferring Lands, 

In the earlier days of our Govominent (and it is so 
still, in a few less advanced districts) there were not only 
many numbers unoccupied though capable of cultivation, 
but many changes took place owing to people relinquishing 
land^ 

In long-settled and prosperous districts this is, of course, 
very much less the case ; land has become valuable, and 
every ‘ number ’ that can possibly be cultivated has been 
long since occupied, and no one now thinks of jrelinquish- 
ment. Transfers by contract or on succession arc practically 
the only changes that occur. I will, however, describe the 
rules which were laid dow’n on the subject of unoccupied 
numbers, and on relinquishment and transfer. I have 
already remarked that the whole of the cultivated and 
culturable lands, not including intervening tracts of waste, 
were all divided out, on the principle described, into fields 
or numbers of a certain size, and were surveyed and 

’ The Wun diHtrict is still, I claros unlucky, or the appearance 
believe, an instance. The Oond of sonio sickness, causes the jieople 
cultivators are very superstitious, to throw up their land and de- 
and the occurrence of anything camp, 
which the village astrologer de- 

CC % 
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assessed or else left allotted for specific village purposes. 
But large tracts of waste (as in the Bdsim district) were 
only marked off into blocks, not divided into ‘numbers* 
in the first instance. A number of these blocks have since 
l>een gradually cultivated, and now are divided into 
regular numbers permanently occupied. Rule XIII in 
the Settlement series provided for the procedure to be 
observed while such a course of gradual taking up of 
blocks bit by bit was in progress ; but this procedure 
has now become obsolete, since the portions so taken have 
long since been brought on to the register. 

When any person wishes to take up a survey-number 
which has been reliiK^uished by some one else, or has been 
hitherto unoccupied, he must take the whole number ; but 
several persons may combine to take a number between 
them h 

As regards numbers that are not ‘occupied’ in the sense 
of being used for agriculture, such lands are no longer avail- 
able to bo ploughed up ; tlie object being to keep a suffi- 
ciency of land as (i) grazing-ground, (2) ‘ramnA’ or grass 
preserves, i. e. in fact ‘hay-fields’ which are cut, not grazed 
over, and (3) woods, ‘ bAbul-ban,’ See. This reservation is 
practically permanent^ and cannot be cancelled without 
special sanction. The produce of these lands is disposed of 
by the Deputy Commissioner according to convenience, 
e. g. grazing-land will bo auctioned, or (as in Ellichpur) 
a group of grazing-numbers may be thrown together and 
cattle admitted on payment of so much j>er head. In 
‘raumls* the right of cutting and removing the season's 
grass is auctioned. The woods are worked systematically, 
and their annual produce in firewood or timber, &c., realized 
accordingly. 

Where any land becomes available, application for a 
number is made by filing what is called a kAbulait, i. e. 
a document agreeing to take the number and pay the 
assessment. This is presented to the \illage officer, who 

* XII. Compare the Cod*^, «»ections 

^ Settlmwnt XIV and XTII. 38, 39. 
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sends it to the tabsildir^, who satisfies himself that the 
application can be granted, and returns an order to that 
efiect, so that the patwiri may make the needful entry in 
his village accounts. Relinquishment is effected in the 
same way by presenting a r&zin&ma. It must be done 
before the 31st March in each year 
This is one of the subjects on which the Berdr Rules 
differ from the law of Bombay. If one sharer wishes to 
i*elinquish, the Bombay Code makes it a condition that if 
no one will take the vacant share, the whole field must be 
given up. Li Eerar this was thought hard, and Rule VII 
merely provides that the share is firet to be offered to the 
others ; if it is not taken up (but it always is) by them, it 
remains unoccupied as a share, but the other sharers retain 
their shares. So, when a registered occupant dies, the name 
of the eldest or principal heir is entered, but the names of 
others succeeding with him (according to the law of in- 
heritance) must be entered also ; ‘ and if the family property 
is divided, each co-heir will liave as full power over his 
share as the person whom ho succeeded had over the origi- 
nal holding, and, if he wishes it, his name can be entered in 
the Government books as a separate sbai er, and he may pay 
his rent (revenue, &c.) separately to Government.* 

Transfers can bo made by registered occupants by rfoi- 
nAma (the other party giving a kfibulait) in a similar way 
to that above described. The transfer may be effected at 
any time, but Government will not recognize it, i. e. will 
still hold the originally registered occupant liable, till the 
current year’s revenue is paid up 

A right of pre-emption is recognized to the co-sharers in 
a number, when a share lapses or is relinquished. If there 
are more than one co- sharer, the order in w^hich they can 
claim is according to the size or extent of the share This 
applies to co-sharers having a Joint right in a holding, as 
well as to those whose shares have been divided, so that 

* See Rer. Code^ seetion 60, for a IV of 1884. 

fnimilar provision in Bombay, * Rtdm VII, VIII, Besident's 

^ SettUtmmt XXL Book Circular XXVll of 1881. 

* id., IX, and see Circular (Com* 
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each has a right over a known part. Should waste num- 
bers or relinquished lands be available, people in the vil- 
lage have a claim to them before outsiders ; a ^ sub-tenant ' 
(cultivating tenant) has also a claim before an outsider 
{Setilmieat Rule XXI). 

§ 2. Other Brauches of DvAy. 

I do not say anything about partition, alluvion and dilu« 
vion, or the recovery of arrears of revenue. These matters 
are regulated in BerAr by circulars and local rules of prac- 
tice : but in all essentials the rules are the same as under 
the Bombay Code. 

Boundaries are preserved on the principles of the Bombay 
Act III of 1846 (still referred to, as the Code of 1879 has 
not been introduced) b Where a State forest and a village- 
boundary are conterminous, the boundaries are preserved 
by the Forest Department under Resident s Circular VI of 
1881 (see the whole (circular). If there is a dispute it must 
be settled by a law court \ 

In BerAr the revenue becomes due in two instalments, on 
15th February and 15th April s 

The late date for the autumn harvest (February 15) was 
fixed so as to allow for the ripening of the sugar-cane. 
ITie spring harvest (April 15) comes sooner, so far south, 
than it docs elsewhere. 

The subject of instalments has been very carefully consi- 
dered in BcrAr, in consequence of a very able minute on the 
subject by Mr. W. B. Jones. The above dates being fixed, 
it has still to be considered what revenue will be paid from 
each field at either date. This depends on the character of 
the cultivation. The village yearly jamabancH papers 
show, for each field, whether it is under a rabi' or a 
kharif crop ; and in the proper column will be entered at 
which of the al)ovo dates the revenue is payable. In the 

* So^ for example, Commission- » Semwmf Ruk XXIII has since 
er’s Book Circular II of 1883, and been modified to the dates given in 
ikttlmmt Itnim XXIV, XXV, tlie text. 
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case of fields partly under one and partly under the other, 
there are simple rules for apportioning the payments. 

This system is accompanied by a plan for suspending the 
demand in a bad year. When such an event occurs, the 
Deputy Commissioner has authority to apply the rule. If a 
field shown as having a kharif crop is noted as * n^pikA ' 
(withered) and the field is sown again for the rabi’, there 
is no demand made on it till April 15th. In most cases the 
cultivator will have secured a spring crop, and wdll be in 
funds. 



Part IV^ASSAM. 

Chatter L Inteohuctorv. 

ff IL The Ash am Valley or Assam Proper. 

( H 18Tr)R V — LaND-TeKITKES — Ke VENU E-SETTLIIMENt). 

„ III. The Special Districts. 

(^OoXeeaiia, Syuiet, Caciiak ; the Hill Diotricts). 

„ IV. The Bevekue Officers and their Official 
BtTSlNEHS. 


CHAPTEIl I. 

INTRODX CTORY. 

Section I.— The Local Features of Assait. 

§ I. Nature of the Jtevenue-Syateni, 

In tiiis volume, up to the present chapter, we have been 
dealing with tlie Raiyatwdri systems — distinctively so 
oalled — as formulated for the great Presidencies of Western 
and Southern India. Having descrilxjd the origin and 
gitiwth of tlie administration in Bombay and Madras, we 
now turn to the remaining provinces of British India, each 
of has a revenue-syetem peculiar to i^elf, and not 

directly d^ved or copied from any other. But inasmuch 
as these lystems are all based on the same principle , of 
direct deaMng with the individual cultivator and his sepa- 
Itate holding, without any middleman landlord, or join|^ 
responsii>ility irf a group of landholdings, they are essen* 
tially ^raiyatwdii,’ though they may not be officially jjo 
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designated. For this reason Book IV baa been entitled 
‘ Baiyatw&ri and allied Systems.’ Assam, CJoorg, and Burma 
represent such allied systems. Each is, however, quite 
distinct, and was constructed solely on the lines of the 
provincial features and historical developments ; in ea<di it 
will be found that respect is had to customs and practices 
which have grown up in the course of time, and whidi it 
would have been impolitic to alter or ignore. 

§ 2. Constitution of the Provime. 

The Assam province is made up of several elements : — 

(1) The Assam valley never subject to Regulation law. 

(2) The Go&lpdra district (really one of the Valley dis- 

tricts), pait of which was old Bengal tenntory permanently 
settled and part acquired (as the Eastern Dwfirs) after the 
Bhotan war in 1866, (3) The districts of Sylhet and 

Cachar (Kdchii), the former being old Bengal territory, 
and in pai*t permanently settled. (4) The hill districts in 
the centre of the province, and also on the frontiers, subject 
to special rules. 

The old Bengal districts represent some curiosities in 
their land-tenures and will demand a separate notice ; but 
the main object of the present chapters is to descril>e the 
special system on which land is managed in Assam Proper, 
and to explain the general law which goveins the official 
appointments, and the duties and procedure of revenue- 
officers. This latter applies to the old Regulation districts, 
as well os to the rest of Assam. 

The separation of the province (from Bengal) was ordered 
in 1874 under powers given by the Act 17 and 18 Vic. 
cap. 77 \ The first notification was exclusive of Sylhet, 
but this district was added to Assam in the same year, only 
by a separate notification The whole province forms a 

' Sec Noiifictttion No. 379, dated 12th Septeml>en 1874- By tbf 58 <» the 
7th Februar>', 1874 Gasette qf /ndta, district ta brought under the 33 Vic. 
part II. p. 53;. 3» taken under the direct man* 

Sylhet or Bilhat is proj>erly agementof theClovernmeiitof India, 
‘Srihatla.* See Notifications Nos. and then placed under the Chief 
1149^ ^ 343 ? 8ce. {Gazette qf India;, dated Commissioner, to whom also certain 
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Scheduled District under Act XIV of 1874, and the Statute 
33 Vic. cap. 3, applies to it. 

An Act (VIII of 1 874) was passed to vest in the Governor- 
General as Local Government all the various powers that 
had been given by law to the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, or to the Board of Revenue, as regards Assam, exclusive 
of Sylhet. The Act provides that all such powers shall be 
taken to be transferred to, and vested in, the Governor- 
General in Council ; and then the Governor-General is 
empowered to delegate to the Chief Commissioner all or 
any of the powers so vested; and he may withdraw the 
same. 

A similar Act (XII of 1874) was passed for Sylhet, which 
was on a somewhat different footing from the rest of Assam. 
It was not only (in part) permanently settled, l)ut it had 
been an integral part of Bengal and not under any separate 
or special law. 

By notification ^ the Governor-General delegated to the 
Chief Commissioner all the powers which were vested in 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal by the direct operation 
of any Act of the Governor-General in Council, as well as 
the powers of the Board of Revenue. 

By the effect of the General Clauses Act (I of 1868}, 
Section 2, Clause 10, all powers vested in a ‘ Local Govern- 
ment* by any Act subsequent to the constitution of the 
Chief Commissionership, are exercisable by the Chief Com- 
missioner. 

§ 3. Territorial Division of (he Province, 

The districts of the Assam Valley (Valley of the Brahma- 
putra River) are divided into ‘Lower Assam,* i. e. the 
districts of Godlp&ra, KAmrAp, Darrang and Nowgong, and 
‘ Upper Assam,* i. e. Sibsdgar and Lakhimpur. The Assam 
Hill range (in the centre of the province) includes i. e. the 
districta of the G&ro hills, the Kh&si and JaintiyA hills, the 

powers lately escercisod by the * No. 52a, dated i6th April, 1874, 
lieuteikaat-Oovemor of Bengal and {Gasetteof lndia\, iBth April, 1874, 
the Board of Revenue are dele* p, i8a), and for Sylhet a notiSca- 
S^ted. tion dated lath September, 1874. 
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North Cachar hill subdivision, and the N&ga (or Nogii) 
Hill district ; beyond the last are the ‘Independent’ Nfigds 
and tlie hills of Burma. Lastly, we distinguish the valley 
of the Sunn&, comprising the district of Sylhet with the 
plain parganas of Jaintiyd and the plain portion of Cachar. 

§4. Arrangement of Snhj&is. 

I propose fii*8t of all to give an account of the Assam Valley, 
and to describe the law of the General Revenue Regulation 
(I of 1886, and Rules under it), which legalizes the system 
of Settlement and revenue. 

That done, I shall devote separate sections to the notice 
of (i) Goftlpara, (2) Cachar, (3) Sylhet (including the ‘Jain- 
tiyA parganas * at the foot of the hills of the same name), and 
(4) the Hill districts of the Central or ‘ Assam llange.* 

The account will close with a brief chapter on Revenue 
officials and their official business, wliich is reserved to the 
last, as it applies, generally, to the whole province. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ASSAM VALLEY OR ASSAM PROPER. 


Section I. — Descrh^tion and History. 

§ I. Features of the Country, 

First, let us take a general glance at the physical condi- 
tions of Upper and Lower Assam or Assam proper, i. e. the 
districts — 


Klim run - 

DarrauK ( I-'’"* '' 

Nowgoug (Naiigilofi) -aMKani 


.SibtMigar 

Lakhiinpur 


IJpi><.»r AsHam. 


GofilpAra also belongs, locally, to this group, but I have 
explained why it is not included in the present section. 

The Brdhmaputra flows down the whole length of the 
valley, receiving as tributaiies the Great Dihang river on 
the north, and many other streams from the hills both north 
and south. 


‘Except at the points where the liills impinge upon the 
Bndnnaputra, the river Hows betwiK?!! Sfuicly banks, which art> 
subject to constant changes for a breadtli of about six miles on 
eitlier side of tho stream. Within this belt there is no j>er- 
manent cultivation, nor any habitation, but temi>orary huts 


erected by pt= 50 ple who grow 

’ Moist alluvial bods or islands 
emerging whon tho siroaiu falls to 
its oold-woathorlevol. Tho cultiva' 
tiott in this iKdt of rivor alluvium 
has tJhus Ihhui di>scrilH^d : — 

Along both banks of tbo Brali- 
mainutra {^&ud tlio area is os}>ee tally 
HP in KiUnnip and No%vgong) 
lU^ aRuvial or cftdpari ^mauzas.’ 
‘Th® procariousnoss of tho culti- 
vation in thoao tracts anses from 
thoir liablUty to untimely inunda- 


mUstiird on the char lands ^ 

tion by tho grt^at riv^T, or by the 
innumerable erec^ks and channels 
with which its affluents interst^ct 
the alluvial country in all dinxd ions. 
Tho crops grown are broadcast 
summer rice (ahu'r and Indian 
mustard ; the foi*mor is harvested 
in July and August, and the latter 
is sown in Octolier and November : 
if, th«*n^forts the rainy season ojKms 
and closes i»vith high floods, the 
rice crop may bo lost, and the 
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during the cold weather. Beyond, the level of the alluvial 
land rises, and tillage and population take the place of sandy 
flats covered with long grass. Little of this is seen from the 
river, and the traveller up the Brahmaputra receives the im- 
pression that the countr}^ is a wilderness untenanted by man, 
except at the few points where, ro<'k giving x>ermanency to the 
channel, towns and villages have been ostnblishod along the 
stream K* 

East of the Go^lpflra boundary the language spoken is 
Assamese ; w^est of the lino it is BengtiH. 

The climate is moist and tlio rainfall abundant. The 
area of forest is, of course, extensive, as every district has 
a background of hills which is the natural homo of the 
forest. Famine from drought is practically impossible in 
Assam: but fevers and other diseases habitual to moist 
climates are prevalent. 

§ 2. Ckwnititutwn and Lavj of ihe DidrliiH. 

These districts became British in 1826 after the first 
Bunneso war of 1824. For a long time hesitation was 
felt wdieiber the province Hhould be retained at all; and 
for some years only a general supervision over the prac- 
tically native administration was maintained under the 
orders of the Bengal Oovornment, by the Commissioner of 
North-East Rangpur. An assistant to the (Commissioner 
was stationed in Lower Assam, and another in the Upper 
district. 

Several chiefs were left in possevssion of these territories, 
and Civil and Criminal justice generally were admiiuBtcred 
by Councils of Assamese gentry known by the usual term— 
panchayat. Upper Assam was, in 1833, placefl under the 
management of a named Purandar Singh, acting under 
the advice of a Political Agent and responsible for a re venue 

ploughing for the mustard may be homes to fresh clotiriiigs in the 
unseasonably deferred/ The rice jungles with which these 

crop is the more precarious of the chd/Hiri tracts are densely coverctd.' 
two. *l>audsused for cjither crop — Agtic. and Land-JUmim 
are not, as a rule, retained longer 1884, $ 28.; 

than three years, after which the * Adminijftraiion Repeit, 1882 83, $ 
cultivators move their temporary 3. 
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or tribute of R. 50,000 a year. The other districts (Lower 
Assam) were managed, in the way indicated, under British 
officers. 

In 1835, Act II was passed with a view to placing the 
British districts under the supervision of the Sadr Court of 
Bengal (the principal Court of Justice was then so called) — 
as to judicial matters, and under the Board of Revenue for 
revenue matters, both subject to instructions from the 
Bengal Government. 

In 1838 RAjfi Purandar Singh, having fallen deeply into 
arrears with his tribute, declared himself unable to carry on 
the administration ; and in 1 839 a proclamation was issued 
formally annexing that part of the country to Bengal and 
dividing it into two districts — Sibsdgar and Lakhimpur. 
To the latter district two frontier tracts, Matak and Sadiyi, 
were added in 184a 

This country was then administered in the same way as 
Lower Assam, except that in Lakhimpur the panchayats 
were retained till 1 860. 

The fruits of Act II of 1835 were seen two years later, in 
the issue of a set of rules, sometimes alluded to as the 
* Assam Code of 1837/ They -were made by the Commis- 
sioner and the Sadr Court and approved by Government. 
They referred to judicial administration and made no allu- 
sion to * Revenue.’ The progress of the general law after 
this is clearly stated in the Adminidration Report, 1882- 
83 (paragraph 76, &c.). Here we are only concerned with 
the Land-Revenue Law. The firat definite rules on revenue 
subjects were the Settlement Rules of 1870, which, however, 
had not the force of law. The Temporary Settlement Regu- 
lations (\^n of 1822 and IX of 1833) of the time, were 
followed (in spirit) where required, to supplement the rules 
of 1870. In the same vray the collection of the revenue and 
other revenue aflTairs, were long managed on the basis of 
custom and ‘ the spirit of the Regulations.’ The law (Act 
XI of 1859 and Bengal Act VII of 1868) of sale for arrears 

^ Hatak U now part of the Dibru- district— seo AdministmUon lieport, 
garh division of the Ijakhimpur 2882-83, § 75. 
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of revenue was reganled as so far in force that its general 
provisions were followed. 

The Land-Kevenue Law and Procedure is now contained 
in Regulation (under 33 Vic. cap. 3) I of 1 886, and rules 
made pursuant to it 

This, by Notification No. 12 of 14th April, 1886, was 
extended, with effect from ist July, 1886, to 

Sylhot. Kiimrup. 

Caclmr (cxwpt the Parrang. 

Korth Cachar Hill Newgong. 

Subd i V i sion) . Si bsulga r. 

Goalp;lra. liakhitiipur. 

§ 3. Early History — The Ahom State. 

The old Ahom (or Aham) Government, which preceded 
our own before the Burmese invasion, was established about 
the beginning of the thiiteenth century of our era We 
find the State constituted by a RajA at the head, and under 
him a hierarchy of nobles and officials bearing different 
titles (Phukan, BorwA, Bissoya, and many others). * The 
Ruler,’ says Mr. Mills ‘ would appear to claim not only the 

‘ The Ih^gulation HtamU nmt^ndod Rjijjrs. It niainOiiiKMl considor- 
by Tl(*g, II of 1889, which affects able stability, for though attacked 
secs, 70, 7a, 74, 75, 79, 81 and 85. in after yciars by the Mughal jwwer, 
The alterations are chiefly directed the dynasty was ahlo to withstand 
to getting rid of certain legjd the shock. Probably tiro country 
difficulties about the sfile for was t<x) reniot<^ for the Muswilman 
arrears of revenue) of certain lands prtwer to have been really eftectively 
in Syllud, where, owing to the exertiMl. In 1655 the reigning 
multitude of Hinuil estaios and prince bwame convertt^d to Hindu* 
Hiiares in esOitos, it might he ism, and his successors after that 
difficult to prove service of notice wore all Hindu. From the end of 
on the right person as really the the eighteenth century their power 
owner or shar«>owncr in d< fault. gradually declined. Feeble kings 

* Rt>port on the Province of succeeded, and internecine^ quarrels 
Assam by* A. J. Moffat Mills. and dissensions becamet the order 
Calcutta (printed at the Calcutta of the day. The aid of the BurmoHc^ 
Gazette Offi<re;, 1854, i vol. fs<?ap. wa.s then unfortunately invoked, 

® The Ahom rulers were of Shun :»nd eventually ^ as might hare been 
origin ; the first prince came as an cxj>ect<jd) the Burmes<» stuped the 
adventurer from an ancient Shtiii country and committed great ex- 
kingdom on the valley of the ce.sse«. As one of the papers in Mr. 
Irrawady iBurmal in 1228, a.j>. Mills* IteiK>rt says, * the country fell 
Tlie kingdom, beginning with a into tJie hands of the Barmans, 
petty territory at the extreme end and the people into twedve kinds of 
of the valley, was for some time tire.* Tl»© Burman invasion was, 
confined to the north-ead c^f Assam, how-ever, a short-lived calamity, for 
but it gradually extended, over- they were driven out before the 
throwing the kingdom of the outbreak of the first Burmese war 
Chutiyas and part of the Koch in 1824. 
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soil but the subject, as his property.' However this might 
have been theoretically, the certainly levie<i a land- 
revenue, and grants of land were made in a way which 
showed a practical power of dealing with it at pleasure. 
And also a curious system existed under which the whole 
of the male inhabitants were bound to give personal lal>our 
or the fruit of their industry, by way of tax, to the king. 
For this purpose the entire population was formed into 
groups, so that the labour and services of each might be 
regulated, as the king rccjuired it himself, or assigned it to 
his officers, relatives, and nobles. And when a grant of land 
was made to a temple or to priests, the labour of so many 
‘paiks’ (as the labourers were called) w’^ent witli the land. 

The groups spoken of were called ‘ khel ' ; — all, says Mills, 
of * one caste or calling.’ There "would be i ooo to 5000 
men in the ‘khcL* The khel "was subdivided into ‘g6t,* 
each containing three * paik ' or males available for ser- 
vice. PI very twenty gots had a headman called ‘ Hard ’ ; 
over 100 gfits was a ‘ Saikyd/ and over 1000 a ‘Hazdri.* 
An officer of state called *Phijkan’ (or a Barud) presided 
over the whole. One ‘ paik * in each got had to labour for 
the king or the king’s grantee throughout the year, and that 
whether he was a cultivator or a craftsman ; and so it came 
to pass that as special craftsmen were found in different 
groups, it became the practice to speak of the ‘ khel ’ for 
firewood, or l>etel-nuts, or fruits — meaning that there were 
certain groups in which the particular people whose duty 
it was to supply the different articles, were found. All 
kinds of industry were thus taxed — vreaver s, gold.smith’s, 
and the rest. 

Every *paik’ was allowed for his support, a holding 
(called his bdri land) for a house and garden, besides two 
p6rds ' of * nipit/ i. e. land for rice-cultivation ; this was 
called his ‘godmatti’ or body-land. For this no revenue 
was paid beyond the service mentioned above, and a poll- 
tiisK; or house-tax as the case might be. 

^ Tb«» ptiri equalled three bighAs or four blgh^ of the Bengal size 
(14,400 square yarda}. 
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The ^goimatti’ holding was said by Mills to be the pro- 
perty of tlie State, and was neither heritable nor transfer- 
able. Some indications, however, are given leading us 
strongly to suspect that in reality this absorption by the 
State of all rights in the land was the pretension of the Ahoni 
ruler as a conqueror rather than the general custom of the 
country. Certainly in districts not far removed, it is clearly 
<iiscernible that the land, as far at any rkk», as it was culti- 
vated or appropriated by the first settlors, was eoiiBidcred 
the joint property of the group or hhd who occupied it. 
This systom we shall describe further in considering the 
tenures of Cachar, where it has survived to our own day. 
That the settlers of the kheh in that district, were pro- 
prietors (in sense) will, to Indian readera at any i*ate, 
1)0 rendered probable by the fact of their lading called 
‘ inirfisclfir ’ — a name which, though obviously of foreign 
origin, expresses an essentially indigcmous idea, and seems 
to have commended itself for adoption from one end of 
India to the other, to indicate the hereditary right whieh 
the settlers or conquerors and first elearers and founders of 
tlu^ villag(\s felt tliemselves, and were felt by tlie people at 
large, to have, in the lands they occupied. I have not 
found any indication in the authorities, of this birm or its 
ecjuivalent, now surviving in the Avssam districts as it does 
in Sylh(‘t and Cachar ; Imt we arc everywhere familiar with 
the destruction or loss of such ideas and terms, as the natu- 
ral effect of conquest and a new system. Mr. Mills, it 
sliould be noted, admits that the homestead — the Iriri land 
— was heritable and transferable. 

Land cultivated by agriculturists over and above the 
hdri and the godmatti^ was paid for at the rate of one 
rupee per ‘pfird.* Cold-weather cultivation (chiefly on 
lands available w’hen the floods subsided) was principally 
carried on by ‘ emigrating ryots* who paid a plough-tax ^ 

* To collect the laiid-rc‘v<?nu«, an old revenue li«t of Nowgonpr in 
th€>r«* wore various agents—^ Chaud- 1850, 1 find the suhdi visionw named , 
hari/ * Kagoti,* and ^Mauzadar": with bo many * circles* of threi\ 
the latter name has survivt^d to our four, or five villages in each. In 
own time. Thus, in looking over charge of each circle, with a cul* 

VOL. III. D d 
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Besides receiving the grant of the labour of a certain 
number of ‘ paiks/ the richer men possessed bodies of actual 
daves. We find notes in Mill’s Rejyort of the chiefs who 
had ‘ khats * or tracts of waste land of their own, reclaimed 
and cultivated by such slaves. They seem to have been 
well treated, as Mr. Mills mentions the fact of raiyais ac- 
tually preferring to enroll themselves as slaves and settle 
on such estates. By this course they avoided the poll- 
tax and oilier incidents, — which must have been irksome 
enough, — of the (free) ‘khelwari’ system. 

On annexation, the British Government gave up the 
claim to personal labour, pro<]uce, and presents : the garden 
and rice-land was loft free, and a rate of nine rupees per 
‘ g6t ’ (or about three rupees per holding) levied. Annual 
Settlements for the land actually held were made. The 
rates have since been modified, but the custom of annual 
Settlements has come down to our own times, —indeed, it 
lasted till quite lately, when ten-year S(*ttlemenis were* 
also provided, as will pi’osently be described. 


Section II.— The Modeiin I.avd-Tenuhks. 

§ I. EnuYnevailon of Tenures, 

The history which I have briefly sketched, docs not sug- 
gest the growth of any special tenures, beyond those of the 
revenue-free grantees. ( Hiltivr.tors were simply the holders 
of their own clearing, and a raiyatw^ri tenure (as it would 
be called in revenue-languag(‘) was the natural result. 
But in certain districts there are proprietary tenures, 
where, under former arrangements, a permanent Settle- 
nu'nt was made, or where the ‘ fee-simple * of waste land 
was acquired by purcliasc under the earlier rules. 

Under the Regulation I of i8<S6 we have therefore the 
following general classes to consider: — 

AWH of HAy between 3000 SaikiyiS, Baril, Kaja. Barua, I^sli- 
and 4000 hlghfls and a population kai. or Bhuiyi, and under each 
of rooo or r5oo there would be an such sujit^rior offiwr, one ‘Cagotty ' 
offioial with the title of Hariri or and two ‘ Teekiahs.’ 
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I. Permanently settled estates (which however do not 
enter into our present consideration, as they oc- 
cur in Godlpara and Sylhet, districts which are 
reserved for separate notice). 

II The common Maiulholder s * tenure under the Regu- 
lation, 

III, Revenue-free holdings. 

IV. Proprietary holdings or other fonns of tenure under 

‘ Waste-Land Rules.’ 

And to tliis we may perhaps add, 

V. Itigbts under sec. 6 {<1) of the Regulation, viz. 
‘rights ac(|uired by any person as ttmant under 
the Rent-Law for the time being in force.* 

§ 2. The Landhohlern 'Tenure. 

According to the Regulation, this tenure is acquired by 
any person who, Vicfore the coming into force of the Regu- 
lation, lias held iminediat(dy under the Government, for ten 
years continuously, any land not included in a permanently- 
sottlod or a revenue-free estate, or who has during the period 
paid revenue to Government or been expressly exempted 
from payment. 

Tlie tenure includes the right acijuirod by grantees and 
IcsseCvS under waste land rules, .supposing it is not an out- 
and-out purchase of the ‘ fee-simple,’ and provided the term !(» :;. 1 
of lease is not less than ten years. ^ 

Unauthorized occupation will not no'w give rise to any 
‘ landholder s * riglit, liecause all land not being already ])ro- 
perly held, is at the disposal of Government ; and the (Jhief m . 
Commissioner can make rules for grant or lease of such land, 
for allotting it as grazing-ground, or for ‘jum’ (temporary hill) 
cultivation^ ; and if any pers<m gets land not in one or other s< < 
of the ways allowed by the rules, .such taking possession ^ * 
will, in fact, be merely a trespass and wdll confer no right, 
however long it may continue. 

’ This txflctly answt^rs to the to which referenco may he made. 
tauiiigA'a of Burma. It is fully fSeo alMj Vol. I. p. 116.) 
described in the Chapter on Burma 

Dd 2 
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The ^ landholder’s * right is a * permanent, heritable, and 
transferable right of use and occupancy, subject to payment 
of land-revenue, cesses, and legal taxes ’ ; to the reservation 
by Government of the right to minerals, mineral-oil, and 
mines, and buried treasure ^ ; as well as to any special condi- 
tions which the landholder undertakes in his engagement 
9 or lease with Government^. 

Land may be ‘relinquished’ (once for all — not tempo- 
rarily as in Burma), and the landholder s right is lost unless, 
of course, the same land happens to be available for a re- 
S(h;. 10. application. 

In some cases where there are special reasons for engaging 
for the revenue with some kind of agent, the person so 
engaged with may be the ‘ Settlement-holder,’ when he is 
not the ‘landholder.* As such, though the land is in a 
sense under his charge, and is not at the disposal of Govern- 
ment to lease or allot, he has no right in the land beyond 
sh . M. what is expressed in his Settlement-lease. This will 
effectually prevent the growth of mkldlemoi into pro- 
j^rietors. 

Following the result of these considerations, the ordinary 
raiyat, the lessee for more than ten years, and tlie modern 
Di'iiiiition waste land lessee, were appropriately called ‘landholders’ 
Regulation. 

A person who has a permanent-settlement, or a redoouiod 
revenue-grant of waste-land (p. 413), or is on the Register 
of revenue-free estates, is a ‘ proprietor.’ 

The studtmt will notice that Chapter II of the Regula- 
tion-relating to ‘ Rights over land ’ — is almost exactly the 
same in principle (though tlie terms are more simple) as the 
Burma Land- Act (II of 1876). 

§ 3. Ildton/ of the ^ Lamlholdeya' Tenure* 

Originally the raiyat’s tenure was always under an 
annml patta or lease; and this theoretically gave no 
right beyond the year, though in practice land continuously 

^ Compensation is claimable for Ac. 
sur&w damage, where Uovenmienl * Such laud is also comi>euwited 
aearehea for or works such mines, for if taken up for public purposes. 
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held on annual pattas, was transferable and heritable. In 
1870 the Settlement Rides for the first time proposed to 
recognize a tenure on a Settlement for ten years. 

* These rules, however, remained practically inoperative till 
1883, when they were recast and a general system of ten-years’ 
Settlements was introduced in all parts of tlie Assam Valley, 
where the cultivation and occupation of land are of a permanent 
character ; the largo tracts of land, however, consisting chiefiy 
of the “chapuri** or inundated tracts along the rivers, and the 
thinly-peopled country under the hills where only shifting 
cultivation is practised, were loft to the system of annual 
Settlements as the only one adapted to their x>eculiar cir- 
cumstances 

Under the Regulation, therefore, the ‘landholder’s* right 
is ac(iuired in the more permanently cultivatcHl tracts, and 
not in the places where, owing to tlie instability of the soil, 
or its being easily exhausted and fro<]uently changed, or 
from some other local cause, annual Settlements are still 
preferred Where cultivation under annual lease becomes 
permanent, there will be every facility for its conversion 
into the ‘ landholder’s tenure.’ 


4. Charnuas and K h irdjicha tdd rs. 

These terms may be here explained, though they do not 
indicate what are properly separate ‘ttmures.’ The terms 
merely mean (‘ Chamua’ in Karnriip and Nowgong, ‘ Khi- 


‘ Ad. 1882 3, § 161. Tho 

holding of land <>n annual leaso 
<*nly, is still coiiiinon, Ijccauso so 
much <i{ tho cultivation is not per- 
manent. In tho Administration 
JitfjfoH for 1886-7 tho latest liguros 
I have) annual leases are stated to 
rerpresiuit 409,659 acres against a 
‘landholders’ tenure (with ten 
years’ s*>ttlement) of 1,020,315 acres, 
— excluding land held on the ‘nisf- 
Wiir^ * or half revenue rates 
tenure. 

Much objection has been from 
time to time raised as to the 
fourth clause in the annual leas© 
form, which (very properly) pre- 
vents the leaseholder from acquir- 


ing any heritable riglit (formally) 
in the land. But it is obvious that 
as long as tho land is so held, th«.>re 
must be a marked diMtinotion be- 
tw<Hm the tenun) and that of the 
regular ‘landholder.’ In Govern 
nient of India Rev. PnK*H. P’eb. 1887, 
No. 12, the whole history of tlie 
subject is given. 

* In annually-sidtled land, if 
the area is required for public 
purpoHCJS, comjiensation would U* 
paid for trees, houses, crops, 
not for the land itself. The land is 
at the disposal of Government, 
because no right beyond the year is 
acquired over it. 
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r&jkbatdAr’ in Darrang and I-Akhimpur) that certain raiyata 
having large and important holdings are allowed the privi- 
lege or dignity of paying their revenue direct to the trea- 
sury, and not through a contractor or ‘ mauzadar* as usual. 

In such large holdings, the ‘ landholder’ usually cultivates 
by tenants who are metayers, giving half-produce (ddhyar) ; 
or where cash-rent is taken, paying only the Government 
rates (unless the land is specially valuable). When the 
Government aHsesstncnt is the only rent paid, the land- 
holder’s profit consists in working his own home-faj*m lands 
and in the command of his tenant’s services for supplies, 
carriage, and ‘ house-building,’ and for repairing and har- 
vesting crops on his horno-farm, and in such occasional 
contributions as he is able to levy b 

§ 5. Liikhlrdj avd — Itereaue-fi'ce Iloldliu/s. 

The student will observe that the or entirely 

revenue-free holder, is called the ‘proprietor’ in the Regu- 
lation ; the definition does not extend to those as-sesseil at 
half-rates and called ‘ nisf-khirajdar,' who are only * land- 
holders.’ The term nisf-kliirajdar was invented in j«S7i by 
the Commissioner, for the sake of distinction. I cannot 
give a better description of the ‘ nisf-klurdj ’ than by quoting 
the Adiniiudr(di(m> licfxni for 1882-3 {§ 163): — 

^ The history of the nlif-khimj toiniro in AvSsaiu is 11 curious 
example of the munner in wdiich rights in land are soniotim<‘s 
ttllow'ed to grow^ up. Former rulers of the country had granted 
certain lands rent free for religious and other purj»oscs (that is, 
had assigned to the persons or institutions the Government 
right to the revenue, then taken mostly in labour, of these 
lands *). The last Ahorn ruler, how'ever, Chandra Kanbi 
Singh, imposed on these lands a tax called khanlcdtdna^ of six 
annas a pura (a measure of four highds)^ wdiich continued to be 
levied by the Burmese invaders after their conquest of the 

^ AdmiimirtUkm AVjK>rf, 1882-3, § when in the seventeenth centmy 
i 6 a. the princes iK^came Hindu, they gave 

* It 18 stated that w-hen the out, with the piou8 zeal of new 
Ahom rule was in its palmy days converts, large grants as ‘ Debottar ’ 
such grants wore moderate ; hut and ^BrahmattaF to the Brahmans. 
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country. Wlion Assam bee4ime British by conquest, all these 
gmnts were held to have lapsed ; but Mr, Scott retained the 
moderate assessment which he found in force upon them, 
adding later on, two annas a pitra^ so that tlie whole assess- 
ment came, as left by him, to eight aniitis a pura. In 1834 
the Government directed that a full inquiry should be made 
into all (daims to hold land rent-free, as dchoft(it% d/i<irmot(at\ 
or on any other plea, throughout the districts of Assam ; 
Captain Bogle was appointed to make? this inquiry, subject to 
the control and orders of the Commissioner, Captain Jenkins. 
Another ollicer, Captain Matthie, wjis also similarly employed. 
At the same time the following j)rinciples were laid down for 
tin? guidance of thest? otlicers : - 

‘(i) All riglits to hold lain! free of assisssmont founded on 
grants l>y any former Government w(‘n? to be con- 
sidered jis cancelled ; and it was pointed out that all 
claims for restoration to any such tenures could rest 
only on the indulgence of Governiin'id. 

•(2) All lainls found to be held in excess of what was held 
ami possessed on hand fide grants prior to tlie Bur- 
mese ccmquest, or for services still performed, as 
w<»ll as all lands held for s<*rvices no longer per- 
formed, were to bt? assessed at full rates. 

•(3) All lands held on homi y/dc grants before the Burmoso 
compiest, or for services still ptu’fonned, were to be 
reported to Government : on receipt of the report 
special orders would bo issued on each casi>, 

* (4) Captann Jtuikins might in his discretion, suspend the 
orders for bringing any pairticuhir land nud<u* full 
rates ; but he was to submit his reasons for the con- 
sideration of Govermneiit. 

’ (5) Pending tlie “ lakhmij inquiry,” Mr, Bcotfs moderate 
rates were to be levied iis before on all lands chiiined 
as lakhirdj (whether as debo 1 ta 9 \ hrahmottar^ dhar- 
mottar, or on whatever plea) until brought under 
assessment at full rates, or until orders to the con- 
trary were received from Government. 

'The work commenced in 1834 was not concluded till i860; 
and in the lapse of time them orders were altogether forgotten. 
Instead of referring to the cases which came before him for 
the orders of Government, General Jenkins dealt with them 
in a manner which was not authorized by his instructions. 
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He drew a distinction between dehottar, or temple lands, and 
other grants, such as hrahmottar (personal grants to Brahmans 
for religious service), dharmottar (grants to religious communi- 
ties other than temples, or for pious uses), &c. In the case of 
the first, when he found the grants to be bond fide and valid, 
he confirmed them as revenue-free, without, as he was ordered, 
referring the case to superior authority. In all other cases of 
bond fide and valid grants, he simply confirmed the grantee in 
possession, and directed that, as ordered in his instructions, 
the land should be assessed as before, i. e. at Mr. Scott's 
favourable rates of 8 annas a jpwm, pending the final orders of 
Government on the whole <iuestion. Where the land held 
was not found to be held under a bond fide and valid grant, it 
was resumed and settled at full rates, which in those days 
were R. i a|;?/m. But no reference was ever made to Govern- 
ment on the conclusion of the proceedings ; and thus until 
1 86 1, when the revenue rates wore raised throughout Assam, 
the second class of lands continued to be assesstxl at rates 
wdiich, though this \vas not expressly intended, were, as a 
matttir of fact, half the rates prevailing for other lands. 

* The (|uestion what was to bo done with these lands was 
not again stirred till 1872, when a long correspondence began, 
which was not finally closed till 1879. It was considered by 
the Government of India that, the grantees having so long 
been suffered to hold at half rates, it would not be judicious 
to make any alteration in their status : and so General 
Jenkins’ unauthorized action was condoned. These half-rate 
holders were at that time called, o<[ually with tlie revenue-free 
holders, lakhinijddrs ; the term nisf-khirdjddr was adopted in 
1871, as a more accurate description of their status as land- 
holders liable to be assi‘ssed at only half the current rates of 
revenue, whatever these may happen to be, A nisfikhirdjddr, 
during the present Settlement, enjoys the further advantage 
of holding the Wiiste lands of his esUte, revenue-free. Nisfi 
khirdj estates generally throughout the Assam Valley have now 
been settled for a term of ten years, on the expiry of which a 
fresh Settlement is to bo concluded, in which a light rate w’ill 
be imposed on the waste lands, while the cultivated area will 
be assessed at half the current revenue-rates of the day. 

* Three-fourths of the nUf-hhtnij estates are situated in the 
district of Kamrdp, and date from the last period of Ahom 
rule, wl^n the seat of Government had been transferred from 
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GarhgAon to Gauhdti. and the Ahom kings gave away lands 
wholesale with all the zeal of recent converts to Hinduism. 
The luMimj or dehottar grants, on the other hand, are usually 
of older date, the most ancient being ascribeil to kings Dhar- 
niapal and Vanamala, who are said to have reigned between 
1 100 and 1200 A. D. 

These estates are, like the chawms and Idiirdj-khats already 
mentioned, ordinarily cultivated by sub-tenants, wh<v, wlien 
their superior landlord is (as is generally the case) a religious 
institution, are known as paiks or hha(jats of the temple or 
shaitra ; they usually }>ay only the Government rates as rent, 
but are in addition bound to do ser\dce for their su}H*rior land- 
lord.’ 

It is said that the nisf-kliirij estate ‘ is the nearest thing 
in Assam to the teinporarily-settled estate of Upper India : 
it includes both cultivation and waste, pays a lump-revenue 
assessiTumt . . . and enjoys the privileges of a ten-years’ 
Settlement, under which the niff-khivdjddr is at liberty to 
bring his waste into cultivation without any increase of 
assessment while the term endures b’ 

§ 6, in vompactliuj ike UnhiirnjH. 

In the process of settling the claims to reveniie-froo 
holding which resulted in the nisf-khirAj estates, the 
grantees were required to have the grants reasonably com- 
pact, and so to give up outlying plots and accept an 
equivalent of land in a suitable situation of wdiich they 
would get half the revenue. Since then a question has 
arisen as to exactly what the intention was, and what the 
legal consequences are, in making such exchanges. Two 
views were possible: (i) It might be that no land was 
exchanged at all, the grantee simply submitted to full 
assessment on the detached blocks, and in return accepted 
50 ger cent, of the revenue on certain equivalent blocks 
contiguous to the main estate ; (2) or it might l>6, that he 
gave up la nded interests in the detached block and accepted 
a grant of land elsew’here. Which view was true does not 
• First Hepmiy Land Records and Agncultural Department, 1882-84, 

§ 14 
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exactly appear, but the second was certainly genemlly 
accepted* The case reported in Calmtta Lmv ReiKjrts, VoL 
XL 554, is one from the DaiTang District, in which the RAjd 
had rights over tenants in the detached pieces given up, and 
claimed similar rights over the hitherto Government raiyats 
on the land taken in exchange. It was settled, so far, that 
the exchange between the grantee and the Government 
could not affect the rights or liabilities of the holders of the 
land whatever they were by law. Tlie whole matter is too 
long for discussion in this place, but may be seen detailed 
in Mr. Ward's note on the Kamrup lakhiraj Settlement h 

§ 7, Wade Land Grants. 

In Assam, thinly peopled for the most part, and with 
a ‘ boundless extent ’ of waste, these grants have a peculiar 
importance. They form one of the principal sources of 
modern tenure. The discovery of indigenous tea in Avssam 
gave a great impetus to the establishment of tea-gardens, 
and naturally the special rules for grant of considerable 
areas of waste to capitalists (as distinct from the ordinary 
rules for occupation of plots of agiicultural land) had in 
view chiefly the extension of tea-cultivation. 

In this section I do not speak of ordinary applications'^ 
for available plots of land ; although an applicant for such 
may grow tea or any other crop he pleases. In point of fact, 
the ordinary rules, even though they involve full assessment, 
are acceptable, since something like 7<^,500 acres of land 
are held by planters (mostly for tea) on tlie ordinary tenure 
on annual, periodic, or decennial leases as the case may be. 
The grants spoken of in this section are grants in larger 
lots for tea, cinchona, coffee, and other cultivation, which 
involves capittil expenditure, and are allowed certain excep- 
tional privileges. 

They are made under the * Waste-Land Rules * wliich 

* Bq 6 the letter of the Commis* plication is to the local official for 
aloner to the Chief Commissioner, ten highas or less, and to the 
No. 1346, of sioth December, 1883. Deputy Commissioner for larger 

* Sw the chapter on Revenue aims ; a patta is then granted on 
Busixiess and Procedure : the ap- the usual terms. 
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from time to time have been issued, and which Avere 
specially reconsidered in 1861, when Lord Canning s minute 
on the subject was published. Accordingly there are grants 
vsubsisting on different terms— being those prescribed by the 
rules in force at the time. 

The Report for iHHz may again be quoted’: — 

*Tho following is an account of the .special term.s under 
whicli waste land grants are held from Government in the 
various districts of the Provinct^ Only one of these systems, 
viz., the Lease Rules of 1876, is now actually in ft»ree for new 
applications ; but grants made under all of the prior rules 
actually exist, and they are goV4*rnod by the conditions in 
force at the time wlitui they were giv<m. 

‘ I. The first special grant rules were those of the 6th Marcli, 
1838, and related to Assam Proper only. No grant was to be 
made of a less extent than 100 acres, or of a greater extent 
than 10.000 acr<*.s. One-fimrtli of the entire art^a wa.s to be in 
cultivation by the expiration of the fifUi ytjar from the date of 
grant, on failure of which tlie whole grant was liable to re- 
.sunijdion. One-fourth of the grant was to Im h«*ld in per- 
petuity revenue-free. On the remaining three-fourths no 
revenue was to be asso.sst'd for the first live yt»ars if the land 
was umltu* grass, ten y(‘ars if under reed.s and high grass, and 
twenty years if undiT forest ; at the expiry of this term, 
revenue was to be as-sessed at iiim^ annas per acre for the next 
three years, after which iht? rate was to he for twenty-two 
years K. 1-2 an acre. At the close of this period (the thirtieth 
year in the ca.se of grants of grass lands, thirty-fifth in the 
case of recsl lands, and forty -fiftl» in the cast^ of forest lands), 
the three-fourths liable to as.sessment were to be a.s.S(^SH(;d, at 
the ojdion of the grantee, either at tlie market value of one- 
fourth of the produce of the laud, or at the average rate of 
revenue paid b}" rice lands in the district where the grant was 
situated ; the revenue was thereafter to he adjusbsl in the 
same manner at the end of every term of twenty-one years. 

‘ Very few grants under these rules now exist. There are 
two in Kamrup and sixteen in Sibsagar, with a total area of 
5533 acres. 

‘ 11 . The next rules were those for leasehold grants of the 


* § ^ 75> Special tenuren. 
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23rd October^ i^54, commonly called ^‘the old Assam Rules/* 
Under those niles no grant was to be less than 500 acres in 
extent (afterguards reduced to 200 acres, or even 100 acres in 
special cases). One-fourth of the grant was exempted from 
assessment in perpetuity, and tluj remaining three-fourths 
were granted revenue-free for fifteen years, to be assessed 
thereafter at three annas an acre for ten years, and at six annas 
an acre for seventy-four years more, making a whole term 
of ninety-nine years : after which the grant was to be sub- 
ject to re-survey and Settlement *^at such moderate assess- 
ment as might seem proper to the Government of the day, the 
proprietary right remaining with the grantee’s representatives 
under the conditions generally applicable to the owners of the 
estates not permanently-settled.” One-eighth of the grant 
was to be cleared and rendered tit for cultivation in five years, 
one-fourth in t<'n )^eai*s, one-half in twenty years, and three- 
fourths by the expiration of the tliirtieth year ; and the entire 
grant was declared to be liable to resumption in case of the 
non-fulfilment of these conditions. The grants were trans- 
ferable, sulijoct to registration of transfer in the I>e]>uty Com- 
missi(»ner’s office. These rules were extended to Sylhet and 
Cachar in 1856, and were in force till 1861, when they were 
superseded by rules for grants in fee-simple, which at the same 
time allowed holders of leasehold grants under the prior rules 
to redeem their revenue j)aymGnts, on condition that the 
stipulated area had been duly cleared, at twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the revenue at the time payable. This permission is 
still in force, and has largely been taken advantage of : 262 
gnmts, with an area of 282,758 acres, have thus been redeemed, 
and 52 grants, with an area of 45-^73 acres (most of which are 
in Cachar) remain upon the original terms. 

‘III. To these succeeded a now policy, that of disposing of 
land in fecKsimple. The first fee-simple rules were those 
issued by Lortl Canning in October, 1861 ; the Secretaiy of 
State took objection to some of their provisions, and a fresh 
sot of rules was issued on the 3otb August, 1862. The rules 
issued by Lord Canning provided for the disposal of the land 
to the applicant at fixed rates, ranging from R. 2-8 to R. 5 the 
acre. The rult^ of August, 1862, provided that the lot should 
be put up to auction. Grants were to be limited, except under 
special cireumstanoes, to an area of 3000 acres. In each case 
the gi*ant w^as ordinarily to be compact, including no more 
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than ono tract of land in a ring-fenco. The upset price was to 
be not less tlian R. 2-8 an acre, and in exceptional localities it 
might bo as high as R 10. Provision was made for the survey 
of lands previous to sale, and for tlie demarcation of proper 
boundaries where applicants for unsur\'eyed lands were, for 
special reasons, put in possession prior to survey and also for 
tlie protection of proprietary or occupancy-rights in the lands 
applied for. The purchase-money was to bo paid either at 
once or l>y instalments. In the latter cjvse, a portion of the 
purchase-money, not less than 10 per cent., was to be paid at 
the time of Siile, and the balanct^ witliin ti*n years of that datt', 
with interest at 10 per cent, per annum on the portion remain- 
ing unpaid. Default of payment of interest or purchaso-money 
rendered the grant liable to rtvsalo. 

‘These rules were in force till August, 1872, when i\w 
Lieutenant-Cjlovernor of Bengal stopped further grants under 
them, p(*nding revision of the rules. 

‘ 1 V^ Revised fee-simple rules were issued in Fel)riuiry, 1874, 
just bcdbro the constitution of the Province as a separate 
Administration, which rais(Ml the upset i>rico of land sold 
to K. 8 ]>er acre, and made more careful provision for accu- 
rate identification of the land, and for consideration of existing 
rights and claims, Ix forc its disposal. Tliese rules continued 
in force till A]>ril, 1876. 

•TJi('re now exist in the Province 325 fee simide grants 
(excluding redeemed leasehold grants already iiientiomHl), 
covering an area of 2oi,8.]i acres'. 

‘V. Tlie existing special rules under which upi>lications for 
waste land for the cultivation of lea, cofl’ee, or timber-lreeB 
are dealt with are those of April, 1876. The land is leased 
for thirty years at progressive rates, and the lease is put up for 
auction sale, but only among applicants prior to its advertise- 
ment in the Gazette, at an upset price of K. i p<.'r acre, under 
the provisions of Act XXII I of 1863. The progressive rates 


are as follows : — 


For the first 2 years 

. , rf?%'^enue free. 

,, next 4 „ , . 

3 annas an acre 

,, „ 4 V • • 

6 „ 

„ „ 10 . . 

. . 8 „ 

„ r iO r • • 

. . I rupee „ 


^ And these would bo under the Regulation * proprit tors ‘ estates. 
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After the expiration of tJie term of leaee, the land is to be 
assessed under the laws in force provided that no portion of 
the land shall at any time be assessed at a rate higher than that 
then payable on the most highly- assessed lands in the district, 
cultivated with rice, pulses, or other ordinary agricultural pro- 
duce.” The grantee is requirt^d to pay the revenue punctually at 
the due date ; to devote the hind only to the special crops for cul- 
tivating wiiich it is granted ; to |»ersonally reside in the district, 
or have an agent residing there ; to erect and maintain in repair 
proper boundary-marks ; not voluntarily to alienate any j.)or- 
tion of the land unless the estate is transferred as a whole ; 
and to give notice to the Deputy Commissioner of all such 
transfei-H. On breach of any of these conditions, the conces- 
bion of the favourable rates of assessment on wliich the land is 
held is liable to be withdrawn, and the estate to bo assessed at 
the ordinary district rates. There were altogether at the end 
of 1882-83, 543 o8tati‘S, covering 221,379 acres, iield on this 
tenure in Assam 

^From the above summary it will be seen that from 1838 to 
1861 the jirinciple on which waste lands w^ere granted for tea- 
cultivation w^as that they shouhl be held on a leas(diold t(*nure 
for long terms at low rates of assessment, the cultivation of 
the land being securcxl by stringent conditions as to clwirance ; 
from iH6i to 1876 the policy was to aliiunite land free of revt^- 
ime demand, and without any clearance conditions ; while 
from 1876 to date, the principle of leases has again been 
reverted to, but this tiuu‘ without any s]>ecial stipulations as to 
the art'H to lie brouglit under cultivation w’ithin the term of 

‘ TliouiJfli this chapter rvlatfs to within thr lM>urulari«*s tlu* )nitht 

Assain pn'prr, it will ho o<»nvoniont whirli oxcioUid the ])roportion of 

to notiee. liere a peeuUurity in the one-tiftJi ef the eiiltivati d area. 

Waste land grant of the Syllo’t should ho out off and n sunn d by 

distriei. • Mention should here he (ilovorninent, lJul it wii pn^usidy 

made of a speeinl Uuuire, coin- in order to obtain tliis >vaste land 

}M>iinded of the lease under the that lea-planters l»ad n<: rpiireil the 

rules of April 1876, and the tenns ihim }>attos. A coin})ri 

on wdiieh ihitii laiid is held in the therefore, made in 1B79; the land 

Sylhet district, on which certain iilrt'inly uinter tea was jussissed at 

tea-planters hav<* Ikm'h allowed (o Ri-8 jkt acn* ; of tlie wast<', an 

liold land for tea in South Sylhet. area equal to one-fifth of cul- 

When the ihim re-8efth*ment was tivated area was allowed at t ight 

in progrt^ss in this district, it was anims an acre; aiui the rest was 

found tliat sevt^ral planters had }iermitted to 1 h^ lield on the terms 

iSsOontly acquired ct>iiftideral>le areas and at the rates sptx-ified in the 

of wmto land held under iUim waste land rules of 1876. There are 

p(iUm* One of the rules of the lifty-nine such estates in iSylhet, 

itdm Settlement was that waste land with an area of 29,536 acres.’ 
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lease. The total area held on these sj^ecial terms for tea-eul- 
tivation in the Province is no less than 786,710 acres, or 1229 
square miles.’ 

For the last two or three yeai-s there has been a contrac- 
tion in the demand for waste land. This is due not only 
to depi'cssion in trade and low prospects of tea, but also to 
the fact that many previous gmnts had not been fully cul- 
tivated, so that theie was much room for extension without 
taking up more land. 

The Adviiiiidration lieport for 1886-87 ^ states that the 
total area (of the entire province) taken up fur tea-cultiva- 
tion and puiqiGses subsidiary thereto, now measures 961,643 
acres. 

§ 8 . Tenants, 

In all pai-ts of India where the custom of landholding 
has remained simple - an individual right to the occupant, 
family, or individual — it is the natural consequenc,i> that 
there is, as a rule, little or no room for those — often biirn- 
ing — c|uostions of tenant-right which arise when the pro- 
prietary right in estates has b(‘en granted to, or recognized 
as ludonging to, some middleman whether a ‘Zamindtlr/ 

‘ TalucpMr,’ auction -purchaser, farmer, or a proprietary 
body, between the State and the actual cultivator. 

In Assam, however, there aiv the piumaneiitly-settled dis- 
tricts in which the rights of the toiants may need protec- 
tion by law, and the attention of the Administration being 
thus attracted, it is natural that notice should be taken of 
the larger estates of ' raiyats/ and especially of nisf-khirAj 
estati‘s and revenue-free estates where tt*nants are employed, 
with reference to tlu^ relations of landlord and tenant 
generally. 

The argument is that it is best to take tlic (jpp<jlunity 

* Gf'iHTJvl Sanimai'v, § i6. From 1 ^khimi>ur , 4*7 fHjr 

thf.' AyriruUmnl und Lnwl n<v(<rds I>aiTani; 7 t 10 ,, 

1884-5, whi<‘h contains maps Nowpforj^j . 10 t 13 „ 

Hliowing the difft n^nt perct'utaeeH Sil»?iajj;ar . 16 t J9 ,, 

of cultivation of differfmt kirnls, I Kilmriip . 22 i 25 

lind the p^^rcentage of cultivation 'Chf* largcnt rTojK>rtion» of t<‘a to 
eonorally to total aroa <if each dis- other cultivation are aliown in 
trict was t)iu« giv€*n — Xrp|)er As«am. 

GoiUpara . . 1 to 4 per cent. 
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equitably to define relations before there is any embittered 
feeling between the two classes, and when the ‘landlords’ 
themselves have had the advantage of a tenure recently 
secured by legislation b 

At present inquiries are being pursued, but it is hardly 
too much to say that there is no general demand for a 
tenant-law. At one time it was a question whether Act X 
of 1H59, the then Bengal tenant-law% was in forco in the 
Assam Districts or any of them. Reference may be made 
on this subject to the Indian Lav) RepovU, Calcutta 
Series, Vol. IX (Full Bench), p. 330, wdiero rent-suits or 
disputes with tenants are treated as ordinary Civil litiga- 
tion. The Act of 1839 was never in force except in Goal- 
pdra, which was at the time an integral portion of I*engal 
and subject to the ordinary or ‘Regulation law.’ 


Skotion III. — Tjif. Land-Revenue Settlement. 

§ 1, Class Ificid ion of Land for Asi<essment Purposes. 

For the pur|>oses of Settlement, land in the Assam dis- 
tricts is naturally classified into (i) ‘ bash' ’ or ‘ bfiri ’ land, 
the site for house and garden: (this land is manured and 


often highly cultivated) ; (2) ‘ 

^ A writer in tin* Vhnar {of Oct- 
ober 27t!i, 1883' n fiTH to tho caso 
of tho nisMvIlirilj sottlonn'uts al- 
midy roforrod to »eo p. 406, 

casoa wlioro a tenant law may b(‘ 
nooded. Hero tho object wa» to 
Mottlo estati's in oompaet areas, and 
so oxchaiiges wen* effoetoil in s<tmo 
cases whereby a bit of land was 
left out of tho estate and .‘mother 
l»it'~ occupitxi by raiyata — iiududed. 
It was not intended of course to 
alter any one's right ; tho free- 
tomi re- holder would simply collect 
the revenue from tho raiy,st and 
ndaining his own share, j>ay the 
rest into tho imisury. But it was 
foulid— and said to have been 
by tho High Courts, — that 
raiyat so exchanged into tho 
Mato, bocaine a tufmnt liable to 
enhanoomeiit of rent I It should 
l>e remombejred that tho lakhir^ 


rupit’^ or ordinary rice-land ; 

and other such holders art* men of 
a class privileged under tlo' Ahom 
rule, wlio have not forgoltt^n that 
in sucli estates the n*sidents .tu* 
paiks' wen< h«>und to give tliein a 
cortnin |M)rtion of labour, frt't* ; and 
althougli no su<‘h thing was recog- 
nized hy tht‘ British law, the ten- 
dency of the* estate-boblcr to 
iniagitu' his tenant to he still a 
* serf,' was natural ; and when a 
‘free* raiyat hitherto li old iug under 
Oovernmeiit fi>iind himself become 
(by the exchange spoken of, the 
tenant of such an estate, he would 
naturally desire some legal protis:!- 
tion against ‘ enhaiu^timent ’ and 
ejwtment. 

® The name is hy some derived 
fn>m rompnd^ to root up, or trans- 
plant ; iMMjause rice is often sown in 
nurseries and the seedlings trans- 
planted (and then called sdli;. 
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(3) ‘ faringati * ^ which is a residuary class including tea- 
land, as well as ^ch&par* (or char) alluvial islands; and 
dry-crop land on high ground, fluctuating or temporary 
cultivation, or in short, any land that is not * bast! or 
‘nipit; 

§ 2. Fluctuating Cultivation, 

I may mention that the physical conditions of the Assam 
climate, the changeful nature of the river-bed, and the 
habits of the people, all combine (in many places) to produce 
a system of temporary or fluctuating cultivation. In that 
case the land is held on annual lease. 

To discourage the capricious relinquishment of land, the 
latest rules of Settlement require that if a man gives up 
a holding, and takes it up again the following year, he shall 
pay (for the year) 50 per cent, higher revenue. It is a 
common custom with the Kdch^ri tribe (who are only 
found where land is abundantly available) to throw up the 
whole of their holding, and during the following year to 
take up again that portion which they find themselves 
in a position to cultivak^. When a Kiichdri gives in a peti- 
tion like this — resigning the entire holding, ho has rarely 
the intention of giving it all up. He has perhaps lost some 
cattle, or his family is reduced in number, and ho does not 
feel certain as to how much land he can cultivate. If he 
does not resign, he knows he will have to pay revenue 
whether he cultivates or not ; and to save himself the cost, 
he makes sure by resigning all — meaning at once to apply 
for part of the land again. 

This practice is common^ for instance, in the Darrang 
District, where waste is abundant, and where (among the 

But in Asmmom ‘nia* means or any oMior — 

* transplantcMi/ and thiM is tlio the* land that boars Kown 
more probable origin. In tlie out (Abu :, wliicli in of a different 
Insfrudions to Mminnh of cdiaracter. 

ber, 1884. it m noted that nipifc is * I have adopted the ordinary 
confined to this kind of rice-land ; official - though it is diffi* 

but the Sttfimimt liuUs (aSth Octo- cult to account for the etymology 
ber, 1887 , under the K(>gulation, of this t<trm. I have not \toen able 
now direct that rtipit is to mean any to trac^ either its origin or irit rinaic 
land growing transjufantM rice — meaning, 
whether it ia *bao’ (deep-ffooded) 

VOL. III. E e 
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KichiriB) there is a ‘brotherly feelmg* which prevents 
one man from applying for a resigned holding which he 
Jknows his friend has relinquished with the intention of 
taking it again after a time. But sometimes the frequent 
resignation of land does indicate that cultivation is fluc- 
tuating. For example in some places, upland, out of the 
reach of flood, and covered with short grass, is selected 
(in the river belt before described). This land is soon 
exhausted — not being flooded, and is therefore soon 
abandoned. 

In other parts there are lands that appear to require 
two years’ fallow after two or three years’ cultivation. 
Ill such a case the land is resigned, and if found avail- 
able is taken up again. In K^imrup I find notice of a 
third kind of fluctuating cultivation called ‘/jdm’; it 
consists of clearings effected by burning the tall ‘elephant’ 
grass, on low-lying tracts that ai*e wholly or paiily sub- 
merged in the flood season ^ As these are at a distance 
from the permanent homesteads, winding paths are cut 
through the tall grass, and temporary huts {pdin hadt) are 
erected on the spot. Mustard chiefly is grown; the land 
gets exhausted after the third year and is exchanged for 
new. Mr. Darrah speaks of immense areas held on this 
form of tillage in K^inrup, Nowgong, and North Lakhim- 
pur^. Of course cultivation in general, undertaken on 
alluvial lands and chars^ that are here one year and re- 
formed somewhere else the next, is essentially fluctuating ; 
this is very common in the valley. 


§ 3. Early of Settlement 

The earliest form of Settlement has now no interest. Up 
to 1836, nothing was done except to realize the revenue as 
levied under the Native rule, only without making the 


^ Siioh lands at'e not ueoessarily slope of the Bhutan hills, 
in the river bod, but are mostly See Report of Department Agri* 
found near the river. In the culture and I.and Records for 

Bharpeti subdivision, such oultiva- 87, §§ 13*17. 
tion is to be seen almost up to the 
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demand for personal labour, and produce which was part of 
the old ‘ khelw&ri * system of taxation. 

In 1836-42 a system was attempted^ but hardly put into 
real practice, of making short Settlements for a circle of 
villages (called a mauza with a contractor or revenue- 
farmer called ‘ mauzacUr.* 

The system actually adopted in practice was (what it 
still remains in tracts where the population and style of 
cultivation would not be suited by a ten-years’ Settlement) 
a system of annually measuring or verifying the raiyat^s 
holding, and charging his actual cultivation with certain 
fixed rates of revenue, according as it was ‘b&ri,* ‘ riipit,’ or 
‘ faringati.’ 

§ 4. Present System. 

The present Settlement system may be described under 
two divisions — 

(1) tracts where the cultivation is fluctuating, or if per- 

manent, where the general condition is backward : 
there are annual measurements^ suppoHed by two 
simple records on which paitas or leases for the 
year, or for periods under ton years, are issued ; 

(2) tracts more advanced, where the cultivation, having 

gone on for some yeara continuously, is presumably 
permanent, and ten years’ Settlements are in force 
under rules made in 1883. 

As the introduction of a Cadastral Survey, preceded by 
a notification under Section 1 8 of the Regulation, and the 
preparation of the (generally similar but more detailed) 
records of Settlement, is at present an exceptional proceed- 
ing, it will be best to describe, first, the general method, and 
then add an account of the cadastral work. 

There are no village-boundaries in Assam except in the 
Kdmnip district and other places cadastrally surveyed, 
where the boundaries of villages are laid down and shown 
in the maps But separate groups of land having local 
names exist. 

* The student will note that the * This is true of the whole pro- 
mauza of Assam has nothing to do vince. In Sylhet and Cachar, and 
with the mauza of Upper India. probably in Assam in old days, the 

E e 2 
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§ 5. The Assam ^ Maum! — Amalgamated Lands, 

For ordinary purposes, however, the Assam * mauza,’ and 
not the village, is of importance. 

A considerable area of cultivated and waste land (which 
may contain several villages) aggregated for the purposes 
of record and revenue collection, is indicated by the term 
^ mauza/ The revenue charge of a mauza, and the respon- 
sibility for the whole revenue of it in the first instance — 
rests with a contractor called mauzadAr. But the mauza- 
dArs are often poorly educated and inefficient, and a com- 
mencement has been made in the introduction of the 
‘ tahsfl ’ system, whereby a regularly graded and paid 
tahsfldAr is or will be appointed to a local area, instead 
of the more expensive and less efficient mauzadAr. 

Inside the ^ mauza’ are a number of circles, and each 
circle has a * mandal * who does the measuring and record- 
ing : ho, in some respects, represents the ‘ patwAri ’ of other 
parts. The arrangements made for the control and super- 
vision of these officers is mentioned afterwards. 

The mauza may include more than one kind of estate, or 
tenure ; and as some of these lands are not within the scope 
of the mauzadAr ’s revenue responsibility, such lands are said 
in technical language not to be ‘amalgamated’ with the 
mauza, though otherwise included in the area. Lands 
‘amalgamated’ are those raiyatwAri lands, whether held 
on annual or periodic lease, which are subject to the mea- 
surement and revenue collection of the mauzadAr. Lands 
in the mauza, which are not ‘amalgamated,’ will consist 
of — the large tracts of unoccupied waste frequently to be 
found ; chamiia or other estates paying their revenue direct 
to the treasury; nisf-khirA] estates; and revenue-free 
estates h None of these appear in the mauzadAr’s books 

* Khol ' WAS tho analogue of the or Parganas (or * Zillas ' in Syl- 
vUhige^boing a group of landa het\ 

Ul> by an associated body of ^ Small nisf-hhing holdings of 
oatUTAtors or settlers. A number of less than fifty bighds may, however, 
khels or mahdls were aggregat«>d be ‘ amalgamated.' 
for Bevenne purposes into mauzas 
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or records, as far as measurements and revenue collecting 
responsibility are concerned. 

§ 6 . Maiiziuldr^s Register 

For all lands for which the mauzadfir is responsible, he 
keeps two registers known as (i) ddg-chitthfi ^ and (2) jama- 
bandi. The former shows the number borne by each field, 
its boundaries, measure of length and breadth, its area, class 
of soil, and the crop grown on it, as well as the name of the 
Settlement-holder. The second begins with the Settle- 
ment-holders, showing the fields each holds, the numbers 
which the fields bear in the d%-chitthfi, the area of each, 
and the class — whether ‘ basti,* ‘ rupit,’ or * faringati,* with 
the revenue assessed and the local rates. The jamabandi 
thus forms the revenue-roll of the manza. 

The mandals write up these records annually. A mandal 
numbers consecutively all the fields in his circle, because 
(as above remarked) viUage-boundaries do not exist. The 
numerical series may be disturbed from year to year, by the 
relinquishment of old fields and taking up new ones ; and 
hence rules have been made to avoid the confusion that 
would ensue. Where there are permanent fields, annual 
remeasurenient is not needed ; the areas are simply copied 
from the last register to the new one, and the periodic leases 
are kept in a separate schedule : but other lands have to bo 
measured annually, and these also are kept separate. 

§ 7. Method of Meamrement and Amcmncnt, 

Measurement is by a 30-feet chain, or with a rod accord- 
ing to local usage. The bighA of x 4,400 square feet ( 1 600 
square yards) is adopted The area is calculated by mul- 
tiplying the average length and breadth on the assumption 
(generally true) that the field is rectangular ; if it is irre- 

’ ^ Diig ’ is the name for a field ; subdivided almost invariably into 
indicating a plot markfxi by a hnc* five kathil (eottali ;; and the 
cut in the jungle or otherwise, kaUulis divided into twenty Messa,* 
Waste unoccupied fields are spoken one Messa* l>eing thus the hun> 
of as sarkari diig. dredth part of the bighd, he. 144 

^ Sometimes a purd « four of such square feet. 
bighiU is spoken of. The bigh^i is 
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gular, Uie rectangle is calculated, and comers separately 
calculated and added to get the total. 

The fields being once classified, as the rates for rfipit, 
basti, and faringati are fixed ^ the assessment is a matter of 
arithmetical calculation. The whole process is gone through 
twice in the year ; the main Settlement being that which 
includes all the lands occupied when the financial year begins 
(ist April) and up to the filing of the papers in July and 
August : while the supplementary Settlement, spoken of as 
^ du't'ydhddr (cultivation of river- lands), takes in the new 
lands broken up after the floods subside, or in the cold 
season, for mustard, pulse, and other cold-season crops. 


§ 8. Additional Regiders. 

In order that the mauzadAr may be aware of the state of 
all lands in his mauza, whether ‘ amalgamated ' or not, his 
jamabandi now has parts which show the estates and their 
revenue paying direct to the treasury, the nisf-khirAj hold- 
ings, and waste land grants. The paiticulars are furnished 
from the Deputy Commissioner s office. 

The mauzadAr keeps up certain other forms which may 
here be briefly alluded to ; they are : — 

(Form 0.) A register of revenue-free lands : including 
modern grants of waste revenue-free ; old revenue-free 
grants ; and reserved or State forest lands. 

(Fonn D.) A general abstract Statement of all lands in 
the mauza ; including unappropriated land available 
for appropriation. 

(Form E.) An annual statement of * lands relinquished.* 

(Form F) is a financial form, and shows the revenue 
demand of the year on each class of soil, with the area. 
It consists of a separate table for each kind of estate: — 

* Ba^tf and garden disregarded if less than half an 

lands growing fruit anna, and if half or more, the whole 

trees, betel palm, anna ; is counted. Where the 

and vegetables, pay-i R. per bighA revenue of a holding is R. loo or 
Rupit Ittnd) lo as. „ more, any fraction of a rupee less 

FarlligaM . . 8 as. „ than eight annas is dropped, and if 

But no assessment can he less more is counted as a whole rupee 
than eight annas. Fractions are (Rules 32*34). 
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Axmaal Settlements under the mauzad&r. 

Decennial Do. do. 

Nisf-Khirdfi estates and any special tenures. 

Re venue-paying estates (chamuas, &c.) not paying tlirough 
the mauzad&r. 

Revenue-free and forests. 


§ 9. Cadmtmlhj-mrveijed TracU. 

It may be stated at once, that these tracts differ chiefly 
in the fact that there are wcips showing village-boundaries 
and fields : and that the ‘ dagchitth& ’ or field-register, is re- 
placed by a form somewhat more complete ; but still called 
by the same name. It corresponds to the khanra of other 
provinces, and indeed is so called by foreign ‘ amlns ’ 
employed in the survey^. The Jamabandi is also more 
detailed. 


The cadastral survey has l>een completed in the Kdranip, 
Darrang and Nowgong districts, where there is the largest 
percentage of cultivation : at the time I am writing, Sib- 
sdgar is approaching completion. 

But under modern methods of procedure, it is recognized 
as of little use to make a complete survey, if the w^ork is 
not thereafter maintained correct, changes being noted on the 


^ As a sample of tJie useful form 
adopted, I may give the columns of 
the dag-chitthA : * Nature of tenure ’ 
in column 3 moans a classification, 
thus : — 

I. Khiraj (Revenue paying) on 
annual, ten year or live year 
lease. 


2. Nisf-Jthh*y (half Ih* venue) 
and teii-yatr lease land also. 

3. Lnkhinlj (I{<‘venue-freo 1 waste 
land, ‘ foe simple’ grants or 
Hhixjddni^ i, e, native revenue- 
free grants. 

4. Waste laud grants undesr later 
rules. 




in*k. I 

1886, W*CH. 
22 . 


S<r. 23. 
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maps and brought to book as the case may be, so that the 
work may not be lost or have to be done over again. 

The orders for maintaining the work were contained in 
Circular No. 31, dated 28th June, 1887, which has been 
replaced by orders issued in the summer of 1889. These I 
have not been able to procure. 

§ 10. The Cadmtral Survey System. 

For the purposes of the survey it is, of course, necessary 
that boundaries should be fixed, and the marks preserved 
when they are fixed h 

The Regulation gives power to the survey officer to 
require information and assistance, and that marks should 
be erected or repaired as the case may be. 

If a dispute occurs, the survey officer will inform the 
Settlement Officer, who is empowered to settle the matter. 

The details of the process of survey would be foreign to 
my purpose ; but I may mention that every field within 
the village-boundaries as laid down, received a separate 
number; and so every road, hll (a swampy place or 
deserted channel), river, public land, culturablo and un- 
culturablo wiiste plot. The occupied land was divided 
into fields; as many of the old (separately numbered) 
(Mijs of the mauza as belonged to the same raiyat, were 
contiguous and of the same class, were made into one field 
or survey number. But if the area exceeded five acres, and 
was held paiily or wholly by the landholder s tenants, then 
each tenant’s holding was surveyed and numbered as a 
separate ‘ field.’ This plan of following the tenant' 
holdings was adopted in revenue-free, chamuA and nisf- 
khiriij estates (where tenants are usual). Lands that had 
been relinquished, and new fields formed, were always made 

‘ I tinil many of tlu’ n^ports si^ak tions it has boon found useful to 
of ‘prism-planting,' which means plant bninches of the mmal {.Jhmhax 
that the demarcation is done by tri- malabaricum which take root easily, 
angular prisms of stone (3' x i' x 1'.) They are planted exactly five fwt 
made of Cbun^r stone brought to the north ; magnetic) of a wooden 
from Calcutta. These are sunk in pt^g driven into the ground. In 
Uie ground, making excellent marks other places earthen mounds (at7) 
whic h indicate the junction of three are employed, 
villages. To indioaie theodolite sta- 
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into Bepai*ate numbers. Where a public fowl crossed a 
bolding, the fields on either side would be separate num- 
bers, but a mere path would only be shown by dotted 
lines and not necessitate such a separation. 

§11. Clamjication and AssebsmenL 

Both processes are extremely simple, being just the same 
as under the annual Settlements. Land is classified as al- 
ready stated, and the assessment rates are fixed (vide Sec. 

Ill, § 1, and § 7 note, ante). 3^*3^ 

The rates, it should be remembered, do not apply to land 
which has an exceptional value, being within five miles of 
the boundary of any military cantonment or civil station. 

The Chief Commissioner will determine special rates for 
such land. Rule 33. 

AVith a view to the encouragement of cultivation, the Do- Rulo 35 
puty Commissioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, 
may exempt land taken on periodic leases, from the assess- 
ment for three years, A further extension of the period of 
exemption requires the sanction of the Chief Commissioner. 

For ‘ nisf-khirij ’ lands there are special rules L They Ruhw 
are settled ordinarily for ten years. If less than fifty 
bighas in extent, the land may bo ‘ amalgamated ’ with 
the mauza; and the survey and measurement are done 
by the mauzaddr or the tahsilddr. If larger, a Government 
survey party makes the measurement previous to resettle- 
ment, and prepares a map on the scale of sixteen inches to a 
mile. A separate ‘ chitthd ' and a jamabandl are prepared 
for each larger e.state. The rate of assessment per bigh^ 
on cultivated nwf-Wivdj land is half the rate specified in 
Rule 32. But waste land and land not under cultivation 
for three years prior to new settlement, is assessed at 1 
a n na 3 pie perbighi. A separate report of the Settlement 
of each larger estate is submitted. The report contains the 
particulars specified in Rule 67, and a lease is given for Rule 67. 
each estate. 


^ The Rules are those under the Eogulution. 
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§ 1 3 . Procedure in apjdying for Wa^e Land, 

I have already spoken of the tenure of existing grants of 
waste land ; hut in a country where the best cultivated 
district has only 25 per cent, of the whole area under 
cultivation, it follows that procedure for taking up of new 
land for cultivation is a matter of importance. 

The rules contemplate waste being devoted to (1) special 
cultivation, (2) ordinary cultivation. ‘Special cultivation * 
is tea, coffee, cinchona, timber, or other produce other than 
the ordinary agricultural staples of the Province, and which 
requires a considerable expenditure of capital. 

When waste land is of such character or in such a position 
that it is not likely to bo taken up for ordinary staples, it 
may bo applied for for * special cultivation,* provided that 
it does not befir valuable timber, nor is known or supposed 
to contain valuable minerals, nor is wanted for grazing or 
fuel supply, nor is subject to ‘special privileges ’ of neigh- 
bouring villages, nor to claims by ‘wild tribes.’ It should be 
noted that no ‘ fee simple ’ land is now gi’anted. The essence 
of the transaction is a Zeasc, which after due observance 
for a term of years, ripens into the ordinary ‘ landholder’s ’ 
tenure under the Regulation. The chief features of the 
procedure are the wTitten application giving particulars ; 
the limit of 600 acres, except under special sanction ; the 
necessity of satisfying the Deputy Commissioner that if the 
applicant already holds a grant or lease, he really intends to 
cultivate or plant the area applied for ' ; the deposit of a 
sum to cover cost of survey, a survey and demarcation — 
a map being made (sixteen inches to a mile) ; the issue of a 
‘ notice of sale ’ ; the valuation of timber on the grant ; and 
the execution of a lease and counterpart. When the pre- 
liminaries are all gone through, and no objection is found 

' Great trouble has been expe- more demand, and sells at a higher 
rienced in many parts, by the habit price. During a course of years the 
of allowing land to be t^en up by boundaries have be<*ome uru^rtain, 
grantees who have no use for it, or squatters may have long ocou* 
and who merely let it lie. and at pied certain plots, giving rise to 
some future time try to make disputes and even litigation, 
profit out of it when land is in 
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to the grant (under Act XXHI of 1863 or otherwise), adeposit 
of purchase money to the full amount of the ‘ upset price ' 
has to be made, and the balance (if the land fetches more at 
sale) must be paid up in a month, the penalty being the 
cancelment of sale, and loss of the deposit as w'ell as the 
survey deposit. 

The rules must be consulted for further particulars as to 
the block being compact ; public roads being reserved with 
a strip on each side ; and so forth. 

Under a lease bought at auction in this manner, rights to 
minerals and certain other rights are reserved to the State, 
and the land- revenue assessment is remitted for two years ; 
after which it is levied at — 


Rules 8, 
90. ar. 


3 as. per acre for .... 4 years. 

6 .as. ditto . . . . 4 

8 as, ditto . , . . 10 „ 

I lie. ditto . . . . 10 „ 

and after that the land is liable to ordinary rates. The 
lessee becomes a ‘ landholder ' with the usual permanent, 
heritable, and transferable right. 

Waste land suitable for (2) ordinary cultivation may be 
utilized, of course, for special cultivation or building, as well, 

— but on the ordinary terms. 

Here the land will be classified as hadt, rupit or far ingaii 
in the usual way. 

It is taken up on periodic lease ordinarily not exceeding 
ten years, or twenty years by special sanction of the Chief 
Commissioner ^ 

An application may be made stating whether the land is 
required on annual or periodic lease. If the application ex- 
ceeds fifty bighAs, it must be to the Deputy Commissioner, 
or the sub-Di visional Oflicer, and there must be a survey and 
a map and a special Report. 

42, 43 - 


§ 13 . RedgnatioTi. 

Any Settlement-holder may give up the whole or part of 
his land, on tender of resignation on or before the 3i8t 


* Periodic leases are not iiwued, is discovered in possession without 
—on taking up ^faringati* in or- a lease ; or for land within certain 
dinary cultivation ; when a person distances of public roads. 
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Rule 5a. December in each year. The Settlement officer may refuse 
an application. There is nothing to prevent a holder re- 
signing land one year and then applying for it again ; 
Rule 46, except that already alluded to, viz. that if the person 
applies after having resigned the previous year, he will 
only get an annual lease, and he will be liable to be assessed 
at 50 per cent, above the ordinary rates for that year ; after 
which subsequent re-Settlements will be at standard rates. 

§ 14. Re-Settlment 

As no Settlement (except on auction lease of waste land 
for special cultivation) is ordinarily for more than ten years, 
and a number are on periodic leases for less than ten years, 
and a largo number on annual leases, it follows that re- 
settlement is always going on. 

Ile-Settloment is accompanied by a re-measurement b and 
preparation of the ddfj-ehi{(ha and jamabandi as already 
explained; except where there has -been a regular or a 
cadastral survey which is intended to bo made once for all. 

Rogii- If there is a ‘ landholder' in possession, ho is entitled to 
f 886 the re-Settlement ; if not, the lessee is ordinarily entitled to 

32, and preference, but has no legal claim to a re-Settlement. If no 

“ ^ one is found in possession immediately under Government, 
the Settlement may be ottered to the actual cultivator. 

But to prevent doubt, it is a rule that no one is en- 
titled to a re-Settlement, unless his name is on the District 
General Register of revenue paying estates, as Settlement- 
holder of the land. 

If the person entitled and offered, declines to accept a re- 
settlement, there is a procedure for which the Rules may 
Rule 51. be referred to. 

* By th« niuuzudilr and mandal tIi«ro haa ten corre8|K)ndence 
in ordinary cases, unless it bo about the a(jooj»ianco of primte sur- 
kno>vn that there lias been no veys made by the grantees, for 
material oliango. But in holdings Settloinent purposes. I do not 
€ixc(H)diug fifty bigh&s a professional pr(>]>ose to go into the detail, but 
surveyor is employed (Rule 50), reference may bo made, for the 
and in such cases a special Settle* terms agreed to by the Chief Com- 
ment report is submitted under missiouer, to letter No. 4143, dated 
Buie 43. aand November, 1S86. 

In the tsase of pLanters* grants 
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§ 15 . Record of Rights, 

Allusion has already been made to the simple records 
made by the rmxizaddrs, and those prepared by the Settle- 
ment officer in a more detailed form in cadastrally-surveyed 
tracts. From their form and contents it will be seen that R^jg. I of 
thej’ furnish the data required i*egarding the land, and also 
sufficiently secure the rights of the different classes in- 
terested in the land. The legal basis on which they rest is 
to be found in the Regulation : and it is only necessary 
further to mention that the entries are made on the usual 
basis of possession, as admitted or as decided on inquiry by 
the Settlement officer, and that any dispute as to right is 
referred to the Civil Court. 

In the case of tenants, the Settlement officer is exception- 
ally given power to decide their position or class under any 
Rent TjRW for the time being in force, as also the amount of 
7 r.nt payable ; and subject to the appeal contemplated by 
the Regulation, the Settlement officer's decision is final. Stx^. 151. 

The Record of Rights is legally presumed to be connect 
till the contrary is shown. 



CHAPTEE III. 


THE SPECIAL DISTBICTS OF ASSAM. 


Section L — GoAlpara, 


§ I. Histot'y, 

When Bengal was granted to the British Power in 1765, 
the great Collectorate of Rangpur included in its eastern 
and north-eastern poi-tions a wild jungle country, mostly 
hilly, but with some considerable area of plain country on 
both sides of the Brahmaputra river. The Mughal Govern- 
ment had done very little fur this country ^ ; but they had an 
officer with the title of faujddr stationed at Rangamati, 
midway between GodlpAra and Dhubri. At the foot of 
the Gdro Hills in the plain country on the north, and also 
in a wild and hilly tract to the west of the Garo Hills 
certain local magnates had established themselves ; they were 
called ‘ Chaudhari,* and were assessed to a certain ‘ m^l * or 
revenue, which they paid to the Mughal officer (and after 
cession to the British ‘ Sazdwal ’ or manager) not in cash but 
in elephant-tusks, cotton, and ‘ agar * They maintained a 
kind of border police to repress the raids which the GAros 
made on the plains, and established ‘ hdt ’ or markets at 
which the Gdros sold their produce and paid such trade 
duty or tribute as the Chaudliaris were able to impose'^. 


' It was inhabited by a * Mech ' 
or Kilclniri population, and some of 
these had btHHUii© Hindus under 
the name of Koch or Kuch, It had 
bocomo part of the Rangpur king- 
dom of the Koch dynasty, which 
was overthrown in a.i». i68a by the 
Mughal power under Mansur Kbiin. 

* A wood valued for the medici- 
nal virtues of a peculiar scented 
resin pi’oduced in it under certain 
oonditions of disease, and called 


Eagle-wood {A<iuifaria agaJhcha'^, 

* The OAros were regarded as 
most troublesome marauders. Their 
raids were o<^ciisioiied sometimes 
by the vexatious imi)oats of the 
Chaudharis and oftener still owing 
to the nature of wild tribes and 
their desire to obtain * lieads * and 
victims for sacrifice on iwcasion of 
funerals of their Chiefs (Afiminisira- 
tim Htpori, 1882-83, § 86, &c.). 
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In the course of time, and as the result of reprisals made 
by the Chaudharis on the QAros after their raids, the 
^mindfiris (estates of the Chaudharis) had been extended 
into the outer hills and the outer villages had been sub- 
jected to tribute, while the inner OAros were ^independent/ 

In i8i6, attention was specially called to this state of 
things, and it was proposed to put the tract under a special 
law, removing it fi'om the general Regulations ; this was 
done by Regulation X of 1822. 

The ZamindArs were compensated for loss of tribute and 
for the lands held in the hills, and the GAro hills were 
separated completely. 

We are here concerned with the plains portion of QoAl- 
pAra. 

The ZamindAn estates, which came under the decennial 
Settlement, made permanent by the proclamation of 1 793, 
were the lands compiised in the ‘thAnas’ of Dhubri and 
OoAlpAra on the north, and the wdlder and more hilly thAna 
of KarAibAri on the west of the hills. In 1788, cash rates 
had been substituted for the ‘ mAl * hitherto paid in kind. 

Twelve estates of Chaudharis were recognized as Zamin- 
dAris, and almost nominal rates were accepted as the per- 
manent revenue at the Settlement*. Seven other estates, 
claimed as revenue free, were found doubtful or invalid as 
to title, but were afterwards admitted to a permanent 
Settlement. Thus old GoAlpAra consists of nineteen ostaU^s 
permanently settled, to which must be added a few holdings 
temporarily settled. 

In 1866 the Eastern DwArs, between the northern estates 
just mentioned and the Bhutan hills, were annexed. The 
DwArs are five in number, named GumA, Ripuii, Chirang, 
Sidli, and Bijni. In the two last, KAjAs possess rights as 
ZammdAi’s, though at present the estates are held * direct ’ 
(or khAs), owing to the refusal of the RAjAs to engage for 
the revenue. In the others the Settlement is raiyatwAri, as 

* It is in fact doubtful whether been treaU*<l as covered by the fK^r- 
this assessment was ever formally ms^nent Settlement of Bengal * 
acwjpted as the permanent revenue ; {Admini^ratimi Hejfortj $ 77). 
but * these estates have uniformly 
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in Assam Proper, only that there assessment rates are lower, 
the cultivation being extremely flactuating in character. 

§ 2 . The Law and Adminidration, 

As regards the administration and law of GoAlpfira, it 
should be noted that when Assam was annexed in 1826, 
the nineteen estates and the few holdings just alluded to 
were placed under the Commissioner of Assam. After the 
Dwlirs were annexed, the district so extended was (in 1867) 
placed under the then newly-formed Bengal Division of 
K<ich BihAr When the Regulation X of 1822 was re- 
placed by Act XXn of 1869, and Act XVI of 1869 was 
passed for the regulation of the DwArs, certain changes 
were made in the jurisdiction as regards Civil and 
Criminal Courts ; but the general control remained under 
the (Bengal) Kfich BihAr Division till 1H74, when the 
province of Assam was formed, in its present shape. 

As regards the law in force, Act XXII of 1869 was re- 
pealed when the Scheduled Districts Act of 1874 came 
into force; and the general laws in force are regulated 
under that Act, and under the Local Laws Extent Act (XV) 
of the same year. Act XVI of 1869 still applies to the 
Eastern DwArs. None of the Regulations of the Bengal 
Code are in force. The Revenue Law is Regulation I of 1 886. 
The old Bengal Rent Law, Act X of 1859, has been decided 
to be in force in GoAlpAra but not in the rest of Assam 

§ 3. Land Tenure of Godlp&ra, 

There is little that calls for special notice under this 
bead. In the raiyatwAri portions the tenure is as in Assam. 
In the ZamIndAri estates, the ZamindArs copy the Assam 
system as regards their tenants, except that they measure 
the occupied land more rarely, and the tenant reaps the 
benefit of his extension of cultivation meanwhile. Waste 
land is abundant, and is assessed at uniform rates, a little 
lower than those of Assam. 

^ 8oe Full Bench decision reported in Indian Law Eeports^ Calcutta 
Series, vol. ix. p. 330. 
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Section II.— Cachar. 

§ I. Origin and Constitution of the JOistrkt 

The district is part of the old K&ch&ri kingdom, various 
monuments of which may still be seen at the ruined capital 
at Dhimapur on the Dhansir River, beyond the KAchdr 
Hills. This capital was deserted iii the first half of the 
eighteenth centur3" for another place in the plains ; and the 
Riijd became a Hindu, and of course a Rdjput with a 
genealogy from some hero of the Mahdbhdmtd. In the 
earl}^ part of the present centuiy, the Government had 
fallen into decline ; the Burmese, who by that time were in 
Assam, and had overrun Manipur, threatened Cachar ; but 
the British power came to the rescue, drove out the Bur- 
mese (just before the first Burmese war of 1824) and restored 
the Rdjd who agreed to pay a moderate tribute. He was, 
however, assassinated in 1830, and leaving no heir of any 
kind, the district lapsed to the British Government as 
suzerain. It was annexed by proclamation on the 14th of 
August, 1832 b 

An Act, No. VI of 1835, was passed for to provide for 
the administration of the District, just as Act II of 1835 
vras for Assam Proper. But no rules were ever drawn 
up. A ‘ Superintendent ’ was appointed, with instructions 
to follow ‘ the spirit of the Regulations ’ in his manage- 
ment 

At the present daj , the ordinary Civil and Criminal laws 
are in force as much as in the other regular districts of Assam. 
But a part of the district is managed on a separate system. 
This consists of the KAchdr Hills to the north of the district, 
and naturally separated by the lofty Bardil Range. Mention 
of these hills and their management is more conveniently 
made in the section on the ‘ Assam Range' of Hills. The 
hills to the south of the district (where there is a large area 
of State forest) are separated from the plains district by 

* Vide Settiemeni athd Review. but was afterwards placed under 

* The Superintendent was at first the supervision of the Commisaioner 
under the Comznisaioner of Aaaain, of Dacca. 

VOL. HI. F f 
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an ‘inner lino' under Regulation V of 1873. There ai:^ 
certain peculiarities in the revenue system of Cachar. 


§ 2. Land Tenures. 

The tenure of land, where it is not on the special terms 
of a modern or recent ‘ Waste land grant,' is called by the 
same name as in Sylhet, viz. mirfcddri ; and here it exhi- 
bits a feature which the reader will remember to have met 
with in other parts of India. This feature, which survives 
only in Cachar, was probably common, in ancient times, 
throughout Assam. I refer to bodies of cultivators — of 
the same or different castes, going to a jungle country 
and founding villages on some form of joint-tenure; the 
whole being together liable for the revenue due to the 
Government. 

In Cachai’ such bodies were often more associations or 
partnerships; — sometimes Muhammadans, Hindus, and Hill- 
men, together : people, in short, with no other tie than this, 
that they joined in cultivating one place, and that they 
held under one lease. Such joint bodies exist both in old 
settled ^mahdh' and in old grants known as ‘jangalbfirf,* 
given out to encourage reclamation of waste on progressive 
assessments. 

The Revenue-Settlement is temporary — the last (con- 
cluded in 1882-3) is for fifteen years. The land-groups are 
still jointly responsible to Govei-nmeiit for their revenue'. 


* Cultivation in Cachar is car- 
ried on under some difficulties. 
The disirict is abundantly watered 
by the Burma or Barak rivt‘r and 
its affiuents. Winding about in all 
directions, the stream aft’orda water 
<mrriage from all ^mrts. TJiere are 
low ranges of hills here and theiv, 
and occasional sandy * tihi ’ or hil- 
locks. Tho-se hills are either forest- 
clad <»r have l>een made into tea- 
gardens. The district is surrounded 
by hills ; on the north by the great 
Bardil Range, on the east by the 
Manipur hills, and on the south 
by Lushai country. It is free 


from the lasting and deep inun- 
dations that affect Bylln^t. On the 
other liand, temporary Hoods are 
injurious. *Tho difficulty,* writes 
the Settlement officer, 'is, that the 
(rice': crops cannot he sown when 
the fields are under water, or when 
8t>wn they are d<?stroyed by excess 
of water vin the rainy season); 
while in Sylhet, the (rice) crops 
sown before the rains set in, grow 
as the water rises, and stand above 
the water us long as the inundation 
lasts.* 

Tea-gardens form an important 
item, as we find that out of 313,318 
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It is interesting to note that though these settles would 
certainly be regarded as owners in some sense, the Kd- 
chdri Rdjds assumed that ‘the right of property in 
the soil existed in the ruler alone* {Settlement Report^ 1884, 
§ 13). But the holdings even then were heritable, and 
transfer was practised * on sufferance.* The revenue was 
at jird paid by labour and giving produce, as under the 
Ahoin rulers in Assam proper. 

§ 3. The Right in LamL 

The ‘joint-system,* however, deserves a little inoro de- 
tailed notice. In a jungle-covered country it was but 
natural that the settlers should have formed companies for 
mutual society, help, and protection. The individual 
settlers were called 'niirds(Idi% the universal name for a 
colonist or conqueror who clears the land and first settles, 
thereby (in the popular feeling) acquiring a strong right, 
heritable at any rate, and permanent, to his cultivation. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the Kdchdri ruler’s 
right was that of a conqueror, and that wherever the 
mirdKi<ldrs settled, they did so on the imdei'standing tliat 
their rights were no greater than what the ruler recognized ; 
indeed, the right acqubed in former days can have been 
but limited, for in 1881 the Chief Commissioner wrote: — 

‘ The ten 111*0 (of the mirasidars) is not of great antiquity, but 
has grown up under our regime, almost the whole district 
having betJii uncultivated wlien we took possession of it in 
1830. Rightly or wrongly, it has been consistently held from 
the first, that they had no rights except such as Government, 
the sole landlord, chose to confer on its lessees, or such as it 
allowed to grow up : and neither explicitly nor implicitly has 
any sanction been given to the notion that they could hold the 
land on any other terms except those of paying the revenue 
%vhich Government may choose to demand.* 

The right in land, when it does not depend on the ex- 

permanentlycultivaOidacresi47,c>oo cotton, and chill iea arc aparingly 
are rice aud nearly 49,000 tea grown, and mustard during the 
(in round numhera) ; sugar-cane, cold season. 

F f a 
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press terms of a lease or grant, is now defined and 
governed by Regulation I of 1886. 

§ 5. The Khd. 

The mirdsiddr companies were called ‘kheP/ In the 
khel each mirfisddr got as much land as he could cultivate. 
In every khel the leading men got various titles, and were 
rewarded with certain revenue-free holdings; thus the 
chaiidhari or head of the khel got two ‘ hals ' of land free, 
the maziirndar (or majhmdar, a corruption of majmfi’adAr) 
ij, the lashkar ij, the bardbhfiiyA, and a mAjhar-bhuiyd 
six khiyArs. 

The free holdings were afterwards abolished, and the 
titles became a source of revenue, as they were sold, — a 
chaudharrs title fetching R.ioo, and so on. 

Each khel had an agent or representative (mukhtAr). 
A number of khels formed a EAij, or R&jya ^ and the Rilij 
had also its representative at court, called ‘ Rdijmukhtdr.' 

The khels were held jointly responsible *for the revenue 
of every holding in their local limits ; if a miiAsddr failed 
to pay, the other members paid up and took his holding ; 
if the khel failed to pay, the whole larger group or Rdij, 
l^ecame responsible, and took the land of tho defaulting 
khel. No outsiders were admitted. 

Under the system of the KdchSri RfijAs, just as in Assam 
proper under the Ahom rulers, the settlers jbad to supply 
service to the lUjA ; the inhabitants of a certain place had 
to supply betel-nuts, otliers firewood, and so on ; and the 
group that supplied the particular article was also desig- 
nated ‘ khel.* 

In the same way the revenue receipts of the district were 
apportioned among the different members of tho royal 
family, and the group of holdings the revenue of which was 
assigned was also called ‘ khel thus there were the ‘ khel- 

^ Which I suppose to l)e tho the khiy^r is a-sths of an acre. 
Perso-Arabic torm * khel '—a com- * The term Rilij is still a common 
pany or trlbo— a term introduced Assamese name for any body of 
aa it has been elsewhere. raiyats gathered for a common 

* The local KAoh&ri land measure purpose, 
or hal is equal to 4 'Sa British acres ; 
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or bard-khel, the entire revenue of which went to the 
\ ; the Mahfir^ni's khcl, one-fourth of which went to the 

chief wife, and three-fourths to the RdjA ; the ‘shang- 
j 4 i*fii/ or younger brother s khel; and so on. If the revenues 
of a tract were devoted to religious purposes, that vras 
again ‘khel’; thus there were the ‘ Bhisingsa khel,’ devoted 
to the support of the worship of Kili ; the Bishnughar 
khel, to that of Lakshmi-Narayan. These lands ai*e still 
known, and now form ‘ inauzas^’ 


§ 4. The Land-Revenue Settlement. 


Passing over the earlier revenue arrangements, the first 
important step was the survey of the district made under 
Lieutenant Thuillier in 1841. The survey only extended 
to the cultivated fields : and so much of the waste as seemed 
likely to bo cultivated was surveyed and divided into 
numbered ddga or plots, the intention being that as culti- 
vation extended, these plots shouhl afford the means of 
determining its site and serve as a basis for a detailed map. 
But the plan led to some confusion when the jungle digs 
began to be taken up and cultivated. 

A Settlement was made in 1843-44 on the basis of this 
survey. It was followed by a Settlement in 1859 for 
twenty years. On the expiry of this in 1H79, the Settle- 
ment completed in 1883 was made. ‘ The (cultivated) land 
was divided into two classes called ^^awwal and ‘‘ duam ” 
(first and second) respectively ; and within these classes it 
was rated according to situation, distance from navigable 
rivers, and exposure to the ravages of wild beasts, in four 
grades.’ The rates imposed j^er ‘ hal’ (or kulba)'-* were : — 


ini grade 
2nd „ 

4th ,, 


Awwal. Duain. 

3*8 iK‘r hal. 3 0 hal. 
30 „ 28 „ 

3*8 „ 2-0 „ 

20 18 „ 


* McWilliain’8 Report, §( 33, 34. ami'n« under a Deputy Collector 

* The * hal "«4'83 acree. For the for interior detailM, Adminintra^ 

principle aciopted in the survey tim Report^ 1882-83, paragpraph 183. 
which was professional, aided by 
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This Settlemenfc applied to the ordinary district cul- 
tivated lands, as well as to certain reclamation-leases given 
in former days, the latest of which terminated in 1879 
(Settlement lieport, § 22), There is a large area (technically 
the jangal-burf mahfils) held on leases under the waste land 
rules of 1864 and 1875-6, the thirty years’ terms of which 
have not expired, and which are not yet liable to Settle- 
ment. So also there were some grants made for ninety-nine 
years under the oldest of the waste land rules, and some 
' fee-simple ’ estates either commuted under the old system 
or bought as such when the rules allowed it. These are, of 
course, not included in the Settlement. 

§ 5. Revenue Sydem and Procedure. 

The remarkable feature about the Cachar revenue is, as 
above noted, the survival of the joint responsibility. The 
old khol groups have, in the course of years, naturally been 
much altered by resignations of holdings, by additions, and 
so forth ; but in some long-settled tracts the old khel 
group is still recognized. The land being held under the 
Assam principle of raiyati holdings under a ‘patta’ issued 
by Government, in Cachar, each ‘ malull ’ is held under one 
pattA. The mahAl is thus a tract held by a body of persons 
who are joint in interest, and this joint interest arises out 
of the old khel grouping. But the khol organization has 
been otherwise lost, since there is no system of muklitilrs 
and representatives of the community with the authorities, 
as in old days. The number of co-sharers and signatories is 
often as large as eighty or a hundred. All the sharers or 
mir&sdArs are jointly liable for the revenue of the mahdl 
specified in the patta. The shai‘ers in the mahAl are at 
present left entirely to themselves as to the apportionment 
of the revenue responsibility over individual holdings, but 
in the present Settlement a record-of-rights has been madeh 

* As everywhere el8t\ the joint cognized, i. e. the power of partition 
reBp!»n«dhility is disint^^grating, by -which not only enables the holdings 
Uie aifeot of partitions which con- to be separately defined and enjoyed, 
vert tlie holdings into severalties. but also the joint liability to be 

Perfect partition is not yet re- dissolved. Where, however, the 
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A discussion of tbe difficulties which arose in doing this 
will be found in the Settlement RepoH, §§ 57, 58, and also 
§ 93. A complete register was not attempted ; but in the 
held lists or ‘ Chitthd * mention was made of every field and 
its subdivision by means of letters, and the name of every 
occupant is shown. 

The person settled with has the landholder’s right and a 
right to a re-settlement at the close of the term. 

§ 8. The Ctistom of Ohasdtvaf, 

A good deal of discussion has taken place about the cus- 
tom called ‘ghasAwat.’ The practice under the old Kdchdri 
IlAj I have already described ; if a man failed to pay the 
revenue due on his holding, the other sharers in the khel 
took up the land absolutely. This rule was early modified 
(in 1 833), and it was held that, on default, the estate might 
be given to any one, but that two years’ grace should be 
allow’ed, during which the miiAsd^r might obtain re-entry 
on paying up the revenue. But this w'as found not to work, 
and tlie ‘ ghasiiwatdar ’ (as the temporary holder was termed) 
was again declared irremovable. In 1857 the question was 
again raised, and a long correspondence ensued. It was 
ultimately decided that on an estate falling into arrear, 
and an ofler being made under the ghasfiwat rule, the land 
should be put up to auction^, and the title become absolute. 

§ 9. Pre-emjdion. 

As there is joint responsibility, the right of pre-emption 
has l>een held to exist both among Hindus and Musalmans. 
In fact, pre-emption in this case is not a peculiar right 

revf‘iiu<» is slight, the joint ro- nile was that if ho «li<l not, his 
siK>nsil>ility is a verj* shadowy thing liiimo was struck out of tlio list of 
as it is so rarely enforw^d. pat 4 H-h»,>ldors. N<»w it has boon 

I may note that this Settlement determined, on the contrary, that 
first introduct^d the very obvious his accitptance will be presumed 
rule (imiversiilly adopted else- unless lie attends and formally 
where), viz. that when the assess- rofuse.s iS. It $ 77 \ 
ment was made and a ihUM issued ‘ I>eflii>atch of Sticretary of State, 
to the pi^rson w'ho was to hold the No. 30, dated 22nd dan nary, x86o. 
Settlement, the holder was not Jhmgal Government, to Board of 
bound to attend and sign an ac- Revenue, No. 2158, dated 2and 
oeptanee or kabuliyat. The old August, i860. 
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derived from Muhamniadan law, but is a purely customary 
or natural right, which exists in all joint communities ; — in 
Upper India for example ; and is important to the joint 
body, as enabling it to keep together and resist the breaking 
up which would result from the intrusion of strangers. 

§ 9. Itevenue-free Grants, 

There are a number of revenue-free grants, dating from 
the time of the native Rilj^s of KAch^r, who made them for 
reward of service and for religious uses. They are locally 
called ‘bakhsliA’ lands. They are inalienable, so that if 
the gi'antee transfers, the grant is resumed and the land is 
liable to assessraent. 

§ 10. Revenue Callection and Law, 

In Cachar the Bengal Sale laws were never in force. 
The revenue collection of Cachar is not quite on the same 
plan — though under the same general law — as other pai ts of 
Assam. 

The ‘ Cachar Tabsfl Rules ’ ^ in principle resemWe those of 
the JaintyA and PartAbgarh talisils of Sylhet. The revenue- 
payer has to take his money with a chalan or invoice to the 
tahsil, at which sit a number of inuharrirs (or clerks), over 
each of whom is placed a placard showing which ^ pimjana ' 
be receives for. The rauharrir examines, and if correct, 
signs, the ‘ chAlAns ’ ; payment is then made (at the Tahsil 
Office) to the pdtdAr or cashier, who returns the duplicate 
chdMn, which becomes the payer’s receipt or voucher. A 
single chAMn is allowed to contain entries for more than one 
* mahAr or jointly-liablo body, provided they are in the 
same pargana. 

The district is divided into three collecting circles or 
tahsils. Instalments of revenue fall due in the months of 
August, November, and March. On the first of the month 
succeeding that in which an instalment falls due, a notice 

CVmiMrs, |>. 185, as a6th January, 1886. Tlio rules 
altered by letter to Deputy Com- derive their authority fn>m Cliap- 
missioner, Caohar, Ko. 199, dated ter V of the Kc^lation I of 1886. 
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or ‘dastak* is issued to the defaulter ^ If this fails, a 
second is issued carrying with it attachment of moveable 
property. This is generally sufficient ; if not, the property 
is sold ; and if that fails, a third process is issued against 
the estate itself, and the estate is sold by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The Registers to bo maintained at the Tahsils 
are special in form according to the different classes of 
estates, —joint mah^ls, jangalburi leases with progi'essive 
revenue assessment, waste land grants, and so foith ^ 

It 'will be observed that in the permanently settled 70 . 
estates it is not Hecesstmfihsit any procc^ss should be re- ,886 
sorted to before sale. In non-])ermRnciitly settled estates 
siile can only be ordered if the District Officer is satisfied 
that the minor processes are insufficient. The Regulation 
(as amended) may be consulted as to sale procedure ; it 
being remarked that the alterations introduced in 1889, 
were intended to meet the difficulty, occurring in Hylhet, 
and perhaps elsewhere, of the immense number of petty 
estates and the difficulty of effecting a ponsonal service of 
notice of sale on the actual owner. There are special ‘ Rules’ 
issued under the Regulation II of 1889, which must l>e 
refen to. 

§ n. PaHlikm. 

Batwara or partition cases are, as may be expected, 
common in (,'achar. It should be noted, however, that 
thestJ divisions arc, what in technical langungo called, im- 
perfect, that is, while they define the several enjoyments, 
they do not dissolve the joint liability of the inahfil or 
estate. I do not, however, un<lerstand that the severance 
of the joint responsibility is impossible. 

* Aw tin* mabdls are joint, a very difficulty, nnd only by a copiouM 
largo number of tlieae daataka has nm of coercive proceswjs : this is 
sometimes to issue, so tluit a^i not tho cawt 
sfmrers may have notice ; and this ’ Vide Section III of the Rules, 
may give rise to the impression Notification No. 31, dated asth June, 
that the revenue Is got in with 1886, 
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§ 12 . Rent Cases. 

Rent cases were formerly decided in the spirit of Act X 
of 1^59, though that Act was not formally in force in 
Cachar ; and when, in 1869, Bengal Act VIII repealed Act 
X, and made over rent cases to the Civil Courts, it became 
the rule in Cachar to hear rent cases in the Civil Court 
also. 

§ 13. Waste Land Rides. 

I have already given some particulars about the waste 
lands held under leases. It may here be noted that these 
waste land leasing rules refer to ||pge areas of waste suit- 
able for tea and special cultivation, and not to every patch 
of jungle land that lies amidst the ordinary cultivation. As 
an instance of the latter, it should be noted in passing that 
waste covered with thatch grass and reeds for matting is 
valuable, and there is an export trade for these articles \ 
and it is often retained (under assessment) for the sake of 
these products, as if it were cultivated land. The Cachar 
Waste land Rules have varied from period to period; those 
of 1876 (now in force) provide for an application being 
submitted, and for the survey and demarcation of the land. 
Notice is issued in case of any contrary claim or objection. 
The rules provide for cases where the land was already 
under unauthorized cultivation, or is contiguous to another 
cultivated holding, which may equitably have a prior claim. 

The assessment payable has also been recently the sub- 
ject of orders. The rate of assessment was a progressive 
one, so that land taken up under earlier rules in 1864, 1865, 
and 1869, would now be paying somewhat excessive rates: 
arrangements are now allowed whereby the holder can re- 
linquish and get a re-settlement at the rate of 1 2 annas an 
acre (R.3-10 per hal), thus equalizing the conditions of the 
older leases with those now issued. Under the present 

* JE l>eli«ve that the excellent gong. For the waste land rules, 
whiwiimatting for which Calcutta see Volume of Assam Circulars^ p. 
is oeUehrated is made of grass i6a. 

brought from all this part of the * See Volume of Circularsy p, 158, 
country as well as from Chitta* et seq. 
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rules the grantee executes a lease and becomes an ordinary 
‘landholder* under the Regulation, paying a progressive 
assessment beginning with two years revenue-free and then 
3 annas for four years, 6 annas for four years more, and 
then 1 2 annas an acre for twenty years in all. 

Section UL— Svlhet. 

§ I. Origin and History, 

This curious district called Silhat (Srihatta) is one of the 
old Bengal acquisitions of 1765. It may be described as 
forming, with Cachar, valley or alluvial plain of the 

Surma or Bardk river — a sluggish stream with but slight 
fall, so that the banks of the river, accumulated out of the 
silt brought down, form the highest and best cultivated and 
populous part of the country, and slope off into hollow 
tracts often deeply flooded and traversed by a net- work of 
streams. Tho surface (except towards Mymensingh) is, 
however, diversified by isolated hills called ‘ tiM,’ which 
are in fact outliei's of the system of the Tipra and Lushai 
hills to the south-east. 

Sylhet had come under Todar Mall’s famous assessment in 
the reign of Akbar. Under British rule it came under the 
permanent Settlement, but in a peculiar form. Unlike the 
other districts of Bengal, a measurement preceded the 
Settlement, and instead of always selecting the chaudharis 
as Zainindars of estates vaguely knovrn by name and in- 
cluding vast tracts of waste, the collector of the day (Mr. 
J. Willis) settled only measured holdings ivith the actual 
oc€U][ktnts locally calleil mirisdfirsb Consequently, all land 
not thus settled nor permanently settled by after-arrange- 
ments, is held on Temporary Settlement. The -whole 
district is, in one aspect at any rate, ‘ raiyatwfiri,* for the 

* The Chaudharis of parganas same original system of cultivation 
managed, however, to secure fairly as survives in Ca(;har, but the joint 
good estates for ihemst'lves ; and organization of the mir^^sdilrs in 
their Zamindaris are among tho ^Khol' and * Rajyd,' has not sur- 
few good-sized estates in Sylhet, vivc‘d in Sylhet, 

The name minisddr will indicate the 
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land is hold by the cultivators or holders without any 
middleman ; only that in the case of the old settled land, the 
revenue of the holdings is not liable to any revision, while 
in the rest it is. To this district were added, in 1835, 
the JaintyA parganas which were taken from the Raj A of 
JaintyA in consequence of gross and repeated misconduct V 
These were also temporarily settled. 

Sylhet was added to Assam in 1874, and the Act XII of 
that year enables the necessary arrangements to be made 
for the exercise of powers by the Chief Commissioner. A 
notification under the Scheduled Districts Act**^, declared 
various Acts and Regulations to be in force, and thus set 
at rest many questions. But the notification does not 
affect the force of any other Acts and Regulations that may 
bo current owing to the former position of Sylhet as a 
Bengal district ; it only puts an end to doubt as to enact- 
ments actually mentioned. The revenue law is now Regu- 
lation I of 1886 which repeals the older laws. 

§ 2 , Cimstitiition of Edates, 

The result of the original Permanent Settlement was to 
constitute, besides the few large estates already spoken of 
in the note to p. 443, a vast number of small estates. Of 
50,437 such estates, only 470 paid a revenue exceeding 
R. 100 ; and 20,996 estates paid under one rupee each I 

§ 3. Ham and lldl-dhddi Lands. 

In 1802, under the orders of the Board of Revenue, the 
patwArfs were instructed to report what lands at that time 
under cultivation (hAl-AbAdi) were liable to Settlement as 
not having already come under Mr. Willis* Settlement. 
The Collector accordingly issued a proclamation calling for 

' See Admimstration liept^ri, 1882-3, Extent Act of 1874 declami certain 
Section 85. laws not to be in force, and a num- 

“ Motilication No. 1153, dated ber of others (as regards revenue 
0(^1b<Cr 3rd, 1879 (Oovernment of matters with wliich we are con- 
Xndia). Until 1874 Sylhet was cerned) has been repealed by Regu* 
like any other district of Bengal, lation I of 1886 as stated in the 
but in that year it became a * Bche> text. 
duliMl district.* The Local Laws 
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claims to these lands, and these amounted, according to the 
reports, to some 350,000 acres. This, however, was still 
exclusive of a large area of vrholly unoccupied waste, 
which no one pi*etended to claim. These lands came to be 
called ‘ ilAm * (proclamation) lands. 

The authorities offered leases of the iliUn lands ; about 
one-eighth was taken up and settled in 1 804 on no express 
terms as to duration. Holders were, however, deterred from 
applying for leases, because some of the old Settlement- 
holders insisted that the IMin lands belonged to them. At 
length it was determined that they did not so belong ; 
special terms were then allowed for the ilAin lands, and the 
Settlements became permanent (as recognized in 1 869). 

The results of various Settlements in the hdl-dlddi lands 
have been to create the following classes of lands, of which 
the Settlement heewme alw jK^nmmevt : — 

ll^ni (lAinu, only six estates ; taken up on the original 
proclamation. 

! IlAl-dbMf, 467 estates; subsequently confirmed. 

KhAs hal-AbAdi (25 similar estates which reverted to 
Government, but were again permanently settled). 

§ 4. rermancnihj-^ettled Edotes dasnified. 

It was not only the originally settled estates and those 
of the liAl-Abadi class that have permanent Settlements ; a 
few others fell in to Government and were permanently 
settled with the new holders as required by the law at the 
time. 

Some estates claimed on invalid titles were also so 
settled under Regulation III of 1828, so that, taken alto- 
gether, there are — 

(i) Dahsala (or Dahsana) lands, 26,147 estates, — those 
of the original Permanent Settlement. 

(2) DAimi, resumed and settled under Reg. Ill of 1828, 
23,480 estates. 

(3) Khds dAimf, lapsed estates, again permanently 
settled, 451 in number. 

(4) IlAm daimi, as above explained ; 6 in number. 
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(5) H&l-dMdi, 467 in number. 

( 6 ) Kbds hfil-dbidi, similar estates which lapsed or 

I became ‘ khfis * and were again settled ; 25 in 

^ number. 

§ 5. TemjxyraHly-settled Lands, 

By far the greater part of these are lands not under cul- 
tivation at the time of the original Settlement, though there 
were some others that were permanently settled but have 
lapsed, or been lost by failure to pay, and so forth. The 
reports now seem to use the term * ildm ' (jenerally for all 
land that is not jjernianently settled. 

In 1869 a systcmiatic re-survey and Settlement of ildm 
lands was begun, and a set of revised rules issued, with 
forms of patta or lease. Land that had been found ’waste 
at a previous survey in 1835, w^as put on the waste land 
register, and much of it has since been taken up by tea- 
planters and others L 

The temporarily-settled lands then are divided into two 
main classes : (i) lands in which Settlement-holders are 
recognized as having what is a ‘ landholder’s ' title under 
the Regulation I of j886, i. e. a practically proprietary 
right subject to payment of revenue, though tliey have no 
right to any allowance in case they refuse a Settlement ; 
(ii) lands which are * kh&s/ i.e. in which Government has 
not made over the holding to any ‘ landholder * on a Settle- 
ment for a term of years, but keeping the land itself, treats 
the cultivators as tenants under itself. 

In tlie first class, are : — 

(1) Temporarily- settled il6m and h&l-db&di lands ; 

(2) Land that had been reserved for the maintenance 

of patwdris w^ho were abolished in 1833 (Ndnkar 
patw&rgiri) ; 

’ tladcr the Sottlemont nilo8 a more than one rupees may redeem 
area of waste, not exceeding at twenty years* purchase of the 
Ql^Ufth of the cultivated area, waa revenue. (See p. 444, ante\ 
allowed to each holding : the rest * See Administration Report for 
was Held at the disposal of Govern- 1880*81, § 51, as regards the settle- 
ment. Potty estates paying not ment of these estates. 
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(3) Alluvial lands and silted-up lands, &c. (cbarbhart 

and bilbhart) ; 

(4) IzAd ; or * excess ’ lands not included in the per- 

manently-settled measurements, but not in- 
cluded in the proclamation as il«lm ; 

(3) Resumed I'evenue-free not permanently-settled ; 
and 

(6) ‘ kh&8 * or lands once permanently-settled, which 
have been bought in by Government at sales 
for arreai*s of revenue. 

In the second class are estates in the Karimganj Sub- 
division of Sylhet, being for the most part settled ilAm 
estates which have broken down, lapsed, or fallen into 
arrears. The ‘khAs* management here is similar to that 
of the ordinary Assam system ; the tenants arc allowed 
fixed rates, and available holdings may be taken up by 
raiyats on application to the tahsihMr. 

§ 6. Jainthjd purganas temjHmtrlly •settled Estates, 

These have also been temporarily settled. A new Settle- 
ment was begun in 1876 and was finished in 1882. Tho 
rights are just the same as in temporarily-settled cstat(;8 in 
the east of Sylhet ^ except that transfers otluT than those 
caused by inheritance, recpiirc the approval of the Deputy- 
Commissioner 

‘ The existing Settlement of the seventeen Jaiiitiya parganas” 
has unfortunately been tho subject of a long correspondence, 

* There is a curiou.s cuho of an requin^d to burn tho lime. Inglis 
estaU‘, or ratlier group of petty inanagtHl, however, to ilo without 
holdings, in Jaintiva which may Ihj tho reiMja, or to got over tho diffi- 
alluded to. Sylhet lime is famous, culty in some way ; hut ih<jre are 
and the trade in it is large ; it is still plots of ground over the par- 
obtaiiHsi in tho outer hills along ganas known ns the SSweetlands 
the ls>rder» of tho district, Itsoems mahtll/ the land being afterwards 
that iii former years a |)ersi»n named sold in small lots. 

Inglis got a valuable grant of the, * See Administration lieport^ 1881- 
right to work the limestone. 83, § 63. 

Anoth<*rperw>n ;Svvt?<dIands , desir- * See Government of India, No. 
ing to thwart him, immediaiidy iVo%K, dated x»t Novemlxir, 1884 (to 
obtained a grant of all the waste Chief Com mi»siom*r>. Xhavo found 
plots in the JaintiyA parganas, his in the SsUkmmt Jiejxni mention of 
objend Kung to have the command local measures of land which are 
of the growth of reeds which were curious : — 
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which is scattered through several volumes of proceedings, 
&c. The former Settlement expired in 1877 , and a new Set- 
tlement was made at a very considerable enhancement. This 
Settlement was not a success either as regards its records or 
the rates of assessment ; hence a general reduction of assess- 
ments had to be made, and the Settlement so revised will last 
till 1894, The complete re-settlement of no loss than 36,000 
petty estates, of which these parganas consist, will then have 
to bo undertaken. 

‘ A cadastral survey is spoken of for Sylhet and including 
those parganas. 

* In the plains the homestead and garden is called bhit : and 
here also account has to be taken of basins or depressions 
(often flooded by the network of streams which traverse the 
district) called ** hiior.” The parganas close under the hills are 
extremely malarious and filled with dense jungle, as well as 
liable to flood from rain-swollen streams descending from the 
hills, while the crops suffer continually from the ravages of 
wild beasts ; other parts are fertile, and ^ek-fasl/ and ‘ do-fasl ' 
(one crop and two crops) is a common distinction of the land. 
As in the rest of Sylhet, the best land is the cleart^d higher 
land on the slopes forming the banks of the Surma river. 
Here betel jjalinB abound in the homestead, and are prover- 
bially said to “pay the revenue.” 

‘There will probably be difficulties with tenants in these 
parganas, for it a[)pears that the alleged occupants with whom 
the Settlements w'ero mado were in some cases not the pei’sons 
really entitled.’ 

§ 7 . Revenue-free lakhirdj E dates. 

There are a large numljer of petty revenue-free holdings, 

* debottar, brahmottar,' to Hindu religious pujdris and to 
Muhammadans under the name of ‘ madadmft’ash ’ and 
‘ chirdghi,’ &c. They call for no special notice. 

The old standard used to be a In Jaiutiya the khiyar is to tlie 
Julhan-576 squai'o foot; seven bighti as ij : i. The measurement 
such measures make one pod ; four now adopted is the bigha ,^1600 
of the pods go to a khiyar, and square yards divided into twenty 
twelve khiyirs to one *h^* or *dhar,’and the dhar into twenty 
‘kullia.' kathiis. 
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§8. The ^Khds* Estates. 

These estates are lands that have become Gk)vemmeDt 
property and are not settled with any one, but Government 
deals with the cultivators as the tenants of the State ; they 
are found in the Eibnairgh^t tahsil and in PartAbgarh. The 
assessment, or rather rent-taking, is managed by rules pre- 
scribed in the Chief Commissioners letter No. 101 T., dated 
17th January, 1885. In effect, the plan consists of a simple 
annual inspection, the result of which is a ‘ jamabandi,* or 
list of rent-rates which are sanctioned for the year only. 
I mention this chiefly in order to emphasize the distinction, 
noticeable here and in Bengal, that Government ‘ kh^s * 
management is not the same thing as ordinary raiyatw&r 
management. In neither, it is true, is there any middle- 
man ; but in the one case there is a Settlement (even 
though it bo an annual one only), with a legally -recognized 
‘ occupant ’ or ‘ raiyat ’ ; in the other there is a dealing be- 
tween Government as landowner and its tenant properly so 
called. 

§ 9. Revenue Management. 

The revenue-management of Sylhet, though generally 
govenied by Regulation I of 1886, has some peculiar fea- 
tures maintained by the existing rules h There are tahsils 
in Sylhet, and the reader is aware that ‘tahsir means a 
local revenue division of a district, under a Tahsild^r. In 
the Assam Valley the land is often grouped into ‘mauzas,’ 
under a mauzadAr, directly under the district or sub- 
divisional officer; the tahsil system has only been par- 
tially introduced. In Sylhet, one system of management 
prevails in the head-quarters and subdivisional tahsils, 
and another in the Jaintiyd tahsils and in the PartAbgarh 
tahsil. As regards the first system, the khels or inahAls 
(aggiegates of revenue-paying holdings) are grouped into 
‘ circles ' locally called ‘ zillah Each zillah is represented 

‘ rul€« dated a9th April, b© noted ; for just aa tho mauza of 
1887, and letter fn>m Chief Com- other pariamoantt the single irillugo, 
missioner, No. 197, dated 26th so zillah fzila’} in other parts moans 
January, 1886, and the recent rules a whole district, and not, as in 
under Reg. II of 1889. Sylhet, a fiscal grouping of several 

* Here another pc^cuUar sense will mahais or revenue<paying estates. 

VOL. III. G g 
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at the tahsil office by a 'zUad&r/ assisted by clerks and 
writers. There is also an official called a * p6td4r who is 
a sort of cashier. One or more such * zillahs ’ constitutes 
the jurisdiction of a tahsil presided over by a tahsttdAr. 

All revenue from the numerous small estates has to be 
paid in by means of a duplicate invoice or * chAlan,* handed 
to the ziladdr in the first instance*. On that officer 
signing it as coiTect (and for this purpose he has his 
‘ tauzi * or revenue-roll to refer to), the revenue-payer car- 
ries his money with the chdldn to the Tahsilddr. The 
potdAr counts the money and examines the coins, &c., and 
makes an entry (if all is correct) in his day-book. A 
register of the chAlAns is also kept up for each zillah. One 
of the copies of the chAUn (signed) is returned to the payer 
and becomes his receipt or voucher. Jik the potddr and 
the zilad&r and the tahsilddr all keep books, one is a check 
on the other. AiTears of revenue are recovered as de- 
scribed under Chapter V of the Regulation and Rules 
made pursuant to the amnesty Regulation II of 1889. 
Sale of the estate may be ordered at once, in the case of 
permanently-settled estates. 

The rules also prescribe a number of registers, the object 
of wliich is to keep the TahsildAr aware of the existence of 
all estates, whether permanently-settled, temporarily-settled, 

* kh^is,* under waste land rules, &c., and the revenue to be 
accounted for, as well as to know the various instalments 
{qidhamli) in which different revenue-payments fall due, 
and any arrears and balances that accrue. 

In the tw^o tahsils of the JaintyA parganas and in Par- 
t&bgarh, the ‘ pargana ’ or ‘ mauza ’ is spoken of instead of 
‘ zillali * ; but, except for this difference of name, the pro- 
cedure is very much the same. 

Payment is made (as before) by ch&lAns ; and each niahdl 
pays by a joint chdlAn (made out in duplicate ^). 

* More correctly p6t4&d nr— mean- ziladtlr of his zUlali, to whom he 
>1^ literally a weigher and assayor must go. 

coins, ® In all cases thert» are authorized 

^ The zilad^rs all sit at fixed ‘cliaWn-writers,* who are entitled 
places, with placards, so that ©very to a very small fee for making out 
person may know which is th© the chdldn. 
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There are some differences in the registers to be kept up, 
for which the rules must be consulted. 

In Pai-tflbgarh arc the * kh^s ’ lands already spoken of, 
and in Jainiy^ there are some house-tax-paying villages to 
be accounted for in appropriate forms. There is also a 
special form of making out and publishing a ‘ b^kij^i/ or 
list of arrears, and of recovering the money. 

" as 5 

§ JO. Revenue Seitlementa {iemiwravy and for Khm 
Lmuls), 

I have read a series of papers separately describing re- 
cent Settlement operations for the temporarily-settled lands 
of Sylhet. The correspondence relates to (i) the ‘iUm* 
lands, including all lands not permanently settled, and 
treated separately because settled under rules of 1876 and 
earlier years (spoken of as 'Mm rules) ; (2) to tlie ‘jots * or 
groups of land held ‘ kh^s’ (being lands on which Settle- 
ment bad been refused by the holder, or which had been 
sold for arrears) in the Partabgarh tahsfl (see § 8, ante) 
and (3) for the ‘miscellaneous estates,* meaning those 
called ndnkdr patw^rgiri, charbbart, &c. There are some 
2452 of these ‘miscellaneous estates/ only 23 being over 
ICO acres, and only 203 being over jo acres. They are 
scattered over a trac^t measuring more than 4000 square 
miles. 

The outside reader feels the greatest difficulty (and one 
which I am unable to remove) in understanding why all 
these temporarily-settled estates should not l>o put on the 
same footing and settled on the same piinciples, all dis- 
tinctions l)eing allowed to drop into oblivion. At present 
the Settlements fall in at different dates : but that would 
very soon be equalized. 

Section IV. — The Hill Districts. 

§ I. The 'Inner Line' 

It will be observed, on a glance at the map, that the 
Assam districts are all of them more or less in contact with 

a g 2 
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hills ^ inhabited by various tribes, more or less civilized or 
barbarous, on the north and north-east, as well as with the 
central hills of the Assam Range. On the south, too, Sylhet 
and Cachar are in contact with the hills of the Lushai 
country. Some of the tribes occupying the hills are in- 
dependent, or in merely political relation with the Govern- 
ment ; others are under British administration, but are not 
advanced enough to be under the same Civil, Criminal, and 
Revenue Laws as the older districts of the plains. It is, 
therefore, necessary (</) not only to provide a simple form 
of administration for such hill districts as are British, but 
also (h) in the case of the frontier and other hill tracts, to 
regulate the intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
plains and the hill tribes, whose country presents attrac- 
tions in the shape of a trade in india-rubber and ivory. If 
landholding in those hills and the trade intercourse were 
not regulated, complications and quarrels would be sure to 
ensue. In 187;^, therefore, by Regulation V (of that year), 
a law "was made, the objocit of which was to enable an 
‘inner line' to bo <lrawn between the hill tribes and their 
neighbours in the plains. The holding of land beyond this 
line by strangers, and the intercourse for trade purposes or 
collecting forest produce, is prohibited or regulated. The 
Regulation has ceased to apply to the GAro lulls and no 
inner line has been found neco.ssary in the Khasi hills; but 
it is still in force on the northern frontier and to the south 
of Cachar. 

§ 2. Law /or the Government of the Hill Districts, 

Besides this ‘ inner line ’ Regulation, the Regulation II of 
1 880, as extended by III of 1 884, may be applied to all the 
hill districts directly under administration as British teni- 
tory ; it enables the boundaries of such districts in respect 

' Of the 45,839 i^uare miles of &c., by persons not being natives 
which Assam consists 17,698 are of the hills. Power is given to ex- 
hilly country. tend such regulation when neces- 

* Regulation I of t88d for these sary, to the ease of the people 
hills now does all that is necessary i^ideiit within the hills them- 
fbr rt^gulating the collection of selves, 
timber, ivory, wax, india-rubber, 
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of the adjoining temtory under the regular law, to be 
fixed; and it also enables the Chief Commissioner to de- 
clare that any enactment not suited to the place, shall not 
be in force 

The frontier hill-tracts, to the north and noidih-east, and 
at one point to the extreme south-east of the province, will 
not need further notice in those pages: but some details 
regarding the hill districts of the ‘ Assam Range ' may be 
suitably included. 


§ 3. The Hills of the Central Range. 

There is no regular land-revenue system in these hills. 
A house-tax is levied, and not land-revenue. But in the 
G^ro hills and a small corner of the N^gA hills, and in the 
JaintyA hills, there are tracts where a land-revenue is 
taken. The house-tax is, in the Gdro, JaintyA, and NAgA 
hills, and such of the KhAsi villages as are British, collected 
and paid in by headmen, who, like the inauzodArs of the 
Assam Valley, are remunerated by a commission. These 
ofiicers are called Lashkar and Lakrna in the GAro hills, 
‘ Dolloi ’ (DAlAi) and ‘ SardAr’ in the JaintyA and KhAsi hills, 
and ^ LambardAr ’ in the NAgA hills. These hill districts, 
therefore, can only interest us, in this manual, from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, and a very brief account will be 
sufficient. 


‘ Rt'giilatkm II of 1880 originally 
applied to * frontier ' tracts, but the 
Oilro, Kh^si and JaintyA hills, and 
those of Mikir or Nowgong, are not 
‘frontier* tracts, they aire in tho 
midst of the province ; accordingly 
Re^gulation III of 1884 extended uie 
application. The Begulations have 
been applied to — 

The hills. Notl- n 
fieation. Foreign Do- | 

partment .... 988E. sand 
North Cachar hills. I April 
Notilication, Foreign f 1884. 

Department .... 989E. i 
Dlbnigarh frontier j 

tracts. Notification, ' 

Foreign Department . 990E. 


Khjlsi and JaintyA n 

hills. Notification, f 5<fi 

Foreign Depart men t. 9893. > Nov- 
(hlro hills. Notification I ember 
Fonngn Department. 3899. ) 1884. 

Nowgong (Mikir \ lath 
hills;. Notification, I Nov- 
Foreign Department. 9936. ( ember 
; 1884. 

Tlie list of enactments excluded, 
chiefly refers to the Stamp, Court - 
fees and Ih gistration laws, and the 
Transfer of Property Act, 188a. The 
Civil or the Criminal l*roc©dui*«- 
Code, or both, are also excludeil, 
and j^placed by simpler rules for 
the procedure in administering 
justice. See AdmmistmUm He^iorl for 
1884*85, paragraph 75 (p. 31;. 
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§ 4. Gdro Hills. 

The Gdro hills—the first group in the range, beginning 
with its western extremity — ^have been already alluded to 
as surrounded on three sides by the estates of chaudharfs 
who have become permanently-settled ZamindArs. The 
Giros, as already stated, used to give great trouble by 
raiding beyond the limits of their hills. For some years 
after the grant of Bengal in 1765, the status quo was main- 
tained unaltered. But in 1816 the state of affairs attracted 
attention. The GAro hills were then made a separate dis- 
trict, the interests acquired by ZammdArs within the 
limits of the district having been compensated and ex- 
tinguished. 

A special commission was appointed, and Regulation X 
of 182a, already alluded to, legalized the arrangements 
made. But it was not till 1 866 that an attempt Avas made 
to have an officer resident in the hills district during the 
healthier season of the year. In tinje the Regulation X of 
1822 was superseded by Act XXII of 1869, under which 
simple rules were made for the general administration, a 
number of chiefs in the interior being left practically in- 
dependent. This Act remained till the Scheduled Districts 
Act of 1874 was brought into force. In 1871, a murder in 
connection with survey operations resulted in measures the 
end of which was that the whole district was brought 
under administration, and Regulation V of 1873 was ap- 
plied to regulate the intercourse of the people in the plains, 
who desire to collect timber, ivory, wax, and other forest 
produce. This Regulation is now superseded by Regula- 
tion I of 1882 ; and Regulation II of 188c (as extended by 
III of 1884) settles the law to be enforced. The district 
is now traversed by excellent roads and is perfectly peace- 
able. Cultivation by ‘jum' is practised, but valuable 
forests have been reserved as State forests. 

The history of these hills, showing their transition, in 
the coarse of years, under suitable management, from being 
a nest of marauders to a peaceable tenitory, is instructive ; 
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in all probability it is one that will repeat itself gradually 
in all those hills which once were really frontier districts, 
but are now hemmed in by British territory on both sides, 
since Burma was annexed. 

§ 5 . The Khii^i Hills. 

In this next group the country is not under British law, 
but under general political control, and is so peaceable that 
no ‘ inner line ’ is needed. When Assam was annexed in 
1826, it became an object to have a communication with 
the valley through these hills ; some opposition was offered 
to this, and attacks on the road-making party resulted in 
murders, which led to coercive expeditions. But in 1833 
all the chiefs submitted h 

The greatest part of the hills consists of estates of the 
chiefs: they pay no tribute, but have resigned their mines, 
minerals, forests, elephants, and natural products, and re- 
ceive half the profits from these soiirces. Justice is ad- 
ministered by the durhdvs^ or Courts of the States ; but 
heinous offences, and those in which the subjects of other 
States are concerned, are dealt with by the British authori- 
ties. The people are extremely well-to-do, and make 
money by trade in the staples w'hich the bills produce 

A few villages acquired in 1833, or since ceded, are 
British — chiefly in the neighbourhood of Ghirapdnji, Myl- 
him, and Shillong. The lands around the station of Shil- 
long were acquired from the chief or ‘ Seim ' of Mylhim in 
1 863, by purchase 

The cultivation is more elaborate than in some of the 
hill states, and in the hollows of the plateau rice is carefully 
grown on irrigated terraces 

^ The Kluisis were known in with aniiH in hin hundn. 
former days as troublesome marau- * Adm. Hep, 1S82-83, f 93. 
dors, whose incursions had to bo * Aitchison’s Trmtics^ vol. i. pp. 
checked by a line of forts along the 207-209. Slullong now forms the 
edge of Sylhet. A Regulation (1 of head quarters of the Assam Admin- 
1799) still stands on the Statute istration. 

book prohibiting the supply of * See Statistical Ammnt of Assam^ 
arms and ammunition to the hill- vol. ii. p. 223, for an account of the 
men, and forbidding any one to procjess ; and uee AdmimstraHm He* 
pass over the Company*8 frontier port, 1882-83, § 30. 
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§ 6. Jainiyd HiUs. 

These are British. The R^j£, having been deprived of 
the parganas in the plains, as already stated {vide section 
on Sylhet), refused to keep the hill tracts, and they thus 
lapsed to Government in 1835. The subdivision was in 
charge of an assistant, stationed at JawAL The hills are 
divided into twenty-three petty districts, four of which are 
managed by ‘ Sarddrs ’ or chiefs, and nineteen by headmen, 
called ‘ DoUois * (Ddldi). They did not manage well, and 
outbreaks occurred in i860 and 1862. Since the suppres- 
sion of these, and the establishment of a British officer, and 
the reformation of the / Dollois* management, there has 
been perfect peace. The Regulation II of 1880 applies, and 
simple rules for the administration of justice are in force. 
There are some ordinary plough-lands in this subdivision 
known as rdj-hdli lands, and these are assessed at a re- 
venue of ten annas per bfghd of 1600 square yards, payable 
on or before the 30th June ^ 

§ 7. North Cachar HiUs. 

It is convenient to include this portion of the British 
Cachai* district in this notice, because it is administered 
separately. The tract is separated from the plains by the 
great Bardil Range, and consists of hills of low elevation. 
The district became British partly in 1839 and partly in 
1 854 After some changes, which it is not necessary to 
refer to, the station of the officer in charge of the sub- 
division was fixed at Gunjong. 

§ 8. Ndgd HiUs. 

This tract, as separate from that to the east, indicated 
on the maps as ‘ Independent NAgS tribes,* is now British 
territory, and was so proclaimed in July, 1882. The dis- 
trict as it now exists was formed in 1886, partly out of the 

‘ For details see Chief Commis- Ko. 3436, dated nth August, 1886. 
sioaeFs letter to the Deputy Com* * Under circumstances detailed 
missioner, Khdsi and ^aintyi Hills, at § 95 of the Adm, Rep,, 1883*83. 
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North Cachar hills, and partly out of the N^g& hills. A 
great forest area called Nambor has been taken in charge 
as a State forest in the uninhabited valley of the Dhilnsiri 
river. The administration is like that of the other lull dis- 
tricts that are British territory. 

The history of the Nagd expeditions, their causes and 
consequences, may be read in the Adminidration Report 
for 1882-83 (§§ 96-99). Sarnaguting, the former head- 
quarters of the officer in charge, was given up, and it is 
now at Kohima. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REVENUE BUSINESS AND OFFICIALS (tHE WHOLE 
province). 

Section L— The Official Staff. 

§ I. The Chief Revenue Control. 

The Chief Coiinnissioner is, under the Regulation, the 
‘chief controlling authority ’ in the Province, subject to the 
orders of the Governor-General in Council. 

§ 2. The Gommmioner and Deputy Comm Imoner. 

Each district is presided over by a Deputy Commissioner, 
who is a ‘Revenue Officer* (and so are his Assistants and 
Extra Assistants) under the Regulation. 

The districts of Assam Proper and Goalp^rd are united 
under the superintendence of a Commissioner (also a Revenue 
officer). But the districts of Sylhet and Cachar, and the 
Hill districts, are not under a separate Commissioner. In 
them the Chief Commissioner of Assam is himself the 
Divisional Officer or Commissioner b 

§ 3. Snhordhiate Officers. 

In each district, there ai’c, or may be, subdivisions in 
charge of Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
The officer so in charge has by law certain powers specified ; 
and may be invested with further powers of a Deputy Com- 
missioner. Under the Regulation (as already stated) the 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Assistant and Extra 

* Hepori, 1882-3, Part II 0, § 102-4. 
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Assistant Commissioners ai-e the Revenue Officere ; but the 
Chief Commissioner is empowered to appoint other i*evenue 
officers. Under this provision, for each district (except 
GoAlpdrS) an officer called a Sub-Deputy Collector has been 
appointed : he is employed mainly on supervision of tlie 
revenue establishments, on looking after Settlement survey 
operations, and the compilation of revenue records and 
returns. 

§ 4. The Mtmzaddr. 

In the Assam Valley, including the Eastern DwArs (but 
excluding the permanently-settled estates of GoalpArA, 
where there are no district revenue establishments) the 
revenue is collected by ‘mauzadArs/ unless where they have 
been superseded by the agency of tahslldArs. 

Th(3 mcnizaddr is spoken of as a ‘revenue contractor/ 
His functions in recording the lands in his inauza, and in 
measuring and assessing them by the aid of the ‘ mandals/ 
have already been described. The result of these measure- 
ment and assessment operations is to enable the mauzadAr 
to submit to the district officer a statement showing the 
revenue. In the estates belonging to his rnauza (techni- 
cally spoken of as lands ‘amalgamated* with the inauza) 
he is personally responsible for the revenue, and collects 
it. He is allowed a commi.ssion of lo per cent, on the 
total up to R. 6000, and 5 per cent, on any amount above 
that sum. 

§ 5 - Tahiti Synieni. 

In the KAmnip district tahsfls are already constituted, 
and some in Darrang. The area of the tahsil is larger than 
a * rnauza,’ and the agency is better conducted, wdiile it 
is less costly, as it is a regular Government paid agency 
in lieu of the contract responsibility which necessitates a 
rather high rate of commission being paid 

The TahsildAr is graded with the Sub-deputy Collectors. 

* In a letter to the Ooverninent the defectfl of the manzadiin system, 
of India 'No. 3532, dated a6th the loss oecasioncsd by errors in 
October, 1887) is enclosed an in- classiiication and measnreinent of 
teresting memorandum by the lands under that system, and the 
Director of Land Records showing advantages of the tiihsfl system. 
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Under the same system, and indeed as a consequence of 
it, kfinungos have been introduced, on the North-Western 
Provinces’ model ; there being supervising kdndngos, for 
out-door inspection — ^to keep the ^mandals’ up to their 
work ; and a registrar-k&ndngo at head-quarters to keep 
up the records. 

The duties of Tahsilddrs, Sub-deputy Collectors and 
Kdndngos are explained fully in the Rules for Mandals, 
Supervisor-Kdnfingos, Tahsflddrs, and Mauzaddrs, Registrar- 
Kdnfingos, and Sub-Deputy Collectors issued with Circular 
No. 31, dated 28th June, 1887. These apply to cadastrally- 
surveyed estates, which are naturally the parts of districts 
in which the ‘ improved ’ system is first developed ^ 

6. Powers of Revenue Ojfficers, 

Tile powers of Revenue officers are so clearly explained in 
Chapter VII of the Regulation, that a reference to it is 
sufficient. It will be observed that where there is the in- 
tention to have a cadastral survey and Settlement, a Settle- 
ment officer and a Survey officer may be appointed. When 
the ordinary procedure is adopted, the Deputy Commissioner 
and subdi visional officers have the powers of a Settlement 
officer. 


Skction IL — Land-Revenue Business. 

§ I. District Registration of Titles. 

Apart from the documents prepared at the annual or 
periodic Settlements, the Deputy Commissioner is bound 
to maintain — 

(1) a General Register of revenue-paying estates ; 

(2) a General Register of revenue-free estates ; and 

' It will not bo undonjtood that survey or not.’ (Circular No. 31.) 
Bttb-Deputy Colloctons^ are only con- IiidcHid, the less perfect the system 
wrned with cadastrally surveyed the greater is the need for the check 
tracts ; *• on the contrary his juris- of tb^e measurements and records, 
dictloii must l)e regarded as extend- simple as they are, which the 
ing over all the maum$ of the sub- mandals and maueaddrs are respon- 
divislou to which he is appointed, sible for. 
whether brought under cadastral 
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(3) any other Betters which the Chief Commissioner 
may direct. 

Every ‘proprietor* or ‘landholder/ who succeeds by in- 
heritance or transfer, and joint holders, managers, and 
mortgagees, are bound within six months from the date of 
getting possession, to apply to be registered. And all per- 
sons already in possession when the Regulation came into 
force, may apply for registration. 

For the procedure, and consequences of non-registration, 
reference may be made to the Regulation ; and for the 
forms of Registers and other details, to the Rules. 

§ 2. Collection of Revenue, 

This forms the subject of Chapter V of the Regulation, 
under which also Rules are issued relating to the collection 
of revenue and recovery of arrears ^ 

The general rules fix the instalments ; provide for the 
opening of separate accounts (where, in large holdings or 
permanently-settled estates, there are joint-owners) ; provide 
for the issue of ‘notices of demand’ after an arrear hasE<^g. i^^f 
accrued ; regulate sales ; and prescribe certain registers of 5^’ 
sales and coercive action for recovery of ancars 

The rules 20-24 apply only where there are no tahsils, 
and where the old mauzaddr system of collection is in ^ ^ 
force. 

The rules 26 and 27 apply to the tahsils in Cachar and 26, >21. 
Sylhet. 

The rules 34-37 apply to permanently-settled estates in ii». 34 37 
GoalpArd.. 

There is nothing in these rules that calls for special 
remark ; where they apply solely to the districts of Cachar, 

Sylhet, JaintyA parganas, or GoAlpdrd, their effect has been 
noted in the sections devoted to these districts. 

The Regulation provides generally, that joint-holders are 

* Tile Qf^ieral ru\i)% in NotiS- is technically Hp»kcn of as 

cati<*n No. 31, dated 25th June, jai*; e. g. the ‘baki-jai register' 
r886, which came into force from means n register of issue of pro- 
ist July, 1886. cesses against defaulters. 

* In Assam the arrears ’ process 
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liable jointly and severally (this will find special exempli- 
fication in Cachar, but may apply anywhere) ; and so where 
a tax is imposed on a ‘ family ’ or a ‘ house/ the tax is due 
from all males above eighteen years of age, jointly and seve- 
rally,— who took any part in the cultivation of the land. 

Section 65 provides for the opening of ^separate ac- 
counts* in the case of co-sharers in permanently-settled 
estates. 

The liegulation, it will be observed, does not leave payers 
of revenue to wait (as the Burma system does) till a notice 
or tax-ticket is served on them. They know the instalment 
dates and arc bound to pay of their own accord (according 
to their lease or j)atta which leaves them in no doubt), and 
if they fail to pay by sunset (or the day being a Sunday or 
holiday, on the next day), they become defcmlters. 

On a defaulter, first, a notice of demand is served : on the 
expiry of the time allowed by this notice, and not before, 
further proceedings may be taken. These are (i) sale of 
moveable property by order of the Deputy Commissioner, 
in the manner provided in the Civil Procedure Code, and 
excepting artizan’s tools and agriculturists’ necessary cattle 
and seed-grain ; (2) sale of the defaulting estate under pro- 
visos (3) sale of immoveable property other than the 
defaulting estate. This may be in the district; if not, 
a ‘ certificate of demand * is issued, and the sale will be made 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district in which the 
property is situate. 

In certain places to be notified by Chief Commissioner 
(and not being permanently-settled estates), the law pro- 
vides for the annulment of Settlement (which extinguishes 
the arrears) when sale of moveables under Section 69 is not 
sufficient. 

§ 3. Partifion, 

The provisions of Chapter VI ai*e general, i.e. for all 
Assam districts. 


* An estate sold has a title free the estate at time of sale. See secs, 
of enoumbrancee, except certain 70*77 of the Begiilation of 1886 as 
* tenures * specified, and existing on amended br Beg. II of 1S89. 
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There is the usual Indian distinction between ‘perfect’ 
and ‘ imperfect ' partition. The latter (everywhere) implies 
that each sharer gets his several interest declared or de- 
marcated on the ground, as the case may be, for separate 
enjoyment witlmit dissolving any joint liability to the 
Government for the revenue on the whole estate. The 
former implies that the joint liability is also dissolved. 

Any one in actual possession (whether it is a peimanently 
or temporarily-settled estate), may apply for either parti- 
tion: provided that a separately liable estate — liable for 
less than R. 5, cannot be created ; that is the limit to per- 
fect partition. 

The details of the Regulation do not require comment. 

There may be, under Section 120, the reverse process, Sim*. 120. 
that is to say, a union of two or more estates held by 
recorded landholders or proprietors. 

§ 4. Procedure. 

The eighth Chapter of the Regulation fixes the place at 
which Rovenut^officers may hold their Court, within the 
Division (of a Commissioner) or within the district, as 
the case may be. Power is given to summon any one to 
give evidence for the purpose of any investigation or other 
business conducted under the Regulation. Power is given 
to refer disputes to arbitration by consent of the parties. 
Appeals are provided for, except in certain cases in which 
the orders originally passed are final. An order appealed I of 
against may be suspended pending the result of the appeal ; 
and there is a general power of revision independent of s<,c. 150. 
appeal. The jurisdiction of the Civil Court is excluded in Soo, 151. 
a number of matters which pertain to revenue administra- 154 
tion, and in which it is desirable that the revenue authorities 
should have exclusive jurisdiction. 

The Regulation closes with provisions for the making of 
rules and imposing of penalties for breacli of them. It is 
provided that at least once in three years, all the rules in 
force under the Regulation, and arranged in convenient 
order, shall be republished in the Gazette. 
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§ 5. The Department of Laiid Records and 
Agriculture. 

The present Department of Land Records and Agriculture 
was created in May, 1882, under the title of Department of 
Agriculture, In January, 1887, the name was changed to 
that now home. The object of the Department was de- 
clared by the Government of India to be threefold — 

(a) the supervision of the annual Settlements of the 
Assam Valley Districts; 

(h) the securing of uniformity in the compilation of the 
village papers ; 

(c) the investigation of the economic circumstances of the 
Province 

Shortly after the creation of the Department, a cadastral 
survey party was sent into the Province, and the task of 
supervising the Settlement operations that accompany a 
field-to-fiold survey, was entrusted to the Director. The 
cadastral party is steadily moving eastwaixls along the 
Assam Valley; it has completed the survey of 1,721*41 
square miles in the two districts of Kdmrup and Darrang. 
The supervision of the maps and records thus produced is 
amongst the most important of the duties at present per- 
formed by the Department. 

’ In addition to koopiug the rojwrts on the traffic carried on with 
above tibjocts before him, the the border tribes and on iliat borne 
Director has in his hands the mani- by the Briihmaputra and Surma 
piilation of all the tra<ic statistics rivers to Bengal, 
of the Province, and issui's annual 
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Chapter I, General History. 

,, II. The Land-Tenures. 

,, HI. The Land-Revenue Administration. 

CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

§ I. Early Ilhiory. 

This little province, some 1583 square miles in extent, 
has a considerable interest, from the point of view of the 
student of land-tenures, because it affords another, and in 
some respects a peculiar, example of the results of conquest 
by a tribe which first established its system of rule by 
separate estates or unions of lands, over each of which a 
chief or head of a clan or other division presided. But in 
time these separate tribal or clan chiefships fell under the 
power of a Rdjd or overlord, and then the ‘ Hindu * system 
of administration was follo\ved. Lastly, Coorg was con- 
quered l)y the Muhammadan SultAns of Mysore. This his- 
torical condition of tilings has left its mark on the land- 
tenures. The history will prove specially instinctive in 
connection with that of the neighbouring district of Mala- 
bar (page 1 51, ante), and tbe curious falljicy about there 
having been (exceptionally) no land-revenue in the country. 
Probably very similar stages were gone through in Coorg. 
The Hal^ri R^j&s, when they gained the supreme power, 
adopted the usual Hindu form, took the central domain 

VOL. III. H h 
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under their own control, and left the outlying districts to 
bo managed by the (now subordinate) chiefs. The lUjd 
collected revenue within his own domains only; but (as 
usual with the Southern kingdoms) he levied a general 
revenue-payment, and also had a special allotment of ‘ royal 
land * — the whole produce of which, raised by slave labour, 
was sent to the royal granary. In the outlying estates, the 
chiefs received the revenue ; the RAjA took nothing from 
them beyond certain customary dues and fees. Very pro- 
bably minor landholders of the superior race who were not 
important enough to rule territories or hold official posts, 
were allowed to hold land with the privilege of assessment 
at a lower rate of revenue than others. In later days, fol- 
lowing the example of Mysore, the king assumed to take 
his land-revenue from all lands and estates, unless he ex- 
pressly favoured some of his chiefs by giving them service- 
grants. In still later years, we find the general land- 
revenue a matter of settled custom, and a ‘ shisht ’ or record 
of assessment well known. 

Colonel Wilks in his Id dory of Mymre, says that the 
Coorgs^ arc descended from the conquering army of the 
Kadamba kings, dating about the sixth century of our era. 
The Kadamba kingdom, in the north-west of Mysore, ap- 
pears to have embraced all the countries in the vicinity. 
It was the Kadamba race that afterwards founded the 
Vijdyanagar sovereignty ; and at the end of the sixteenth 
century Coorg was still I'uled by its own princes, as men- 
tioned by Ferishta, though by that time it seems that the 
chiefships, into which the wdiole country was divided, ac- 
knowledged the suzeiainty of Vijiiyanagar. 

The chiefs were called or entitled Nayaka. This is per- 
haps to be identified wdth the ‘NAik' of the MarAthA 
territories of Southern India. In caste they were of a 
proud military^ order, probably of Dra vidian or mixed 
origin. It seems possible that they may have been con- 

' Coorg is an Anglicised foim of present subject — is to be found in 
Kodagii ; tbe Coorg race proper art^ Mr. Rice's Otm'ftar of Mysore and 
Kodagtis. Along story about this Coorg (Bangalore Govern mentPress, 
—which does not bear upon our 1878), vol. iii. pp. 100194. 
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nected with — at any rate they resembled closely — the 
Ndyak of Canara and the N^yar of Malabilr. The earliest 
form of government established in Coorg was, as I have 
stated, that of several tribal chiefsbips. It is matter of 
tradition — but tradition that is confirmed by all we know 
of early Dravidian institutions — that the country was 
formed into twelve ‘kombu,’ or ‘ districts oacli under a 
‘ N^iyaka.’ Things went on for some time in this way, till 
certain of the Hal^ri pfilegdrs (it is supposed, from tlio 
neighbouring and already established kingdom of Ikkt^ri or 
Eadniir) found their way into Coorg. Whatever the truth 
may l)e, the Hak?ri R^ijfls who succeeded in intruding were 
not Kodagas, but aliens, and of the Lingayat sect. They 
obtained the overlordship and gradually destroyed the 
original organization. In time, the descendants of the 
Kodaga Ndyaks, ceasing to be rulers of small territories, 
descended to the position of landholders ; assei^ting — as 
usual — a strong proprietary and hereditary riglit, and being 
conciliated a privilege of paying only half-revenue 
rates to tlie de facto sovereign. 

After various fortunes, among wliich war and slaughter 
were the most common, and after being overrun by Haidar 
’Ali and Tipu Sultan’s armies, the Coorg staU^ became the 
ally of the East India (^nnpany. Things seemed to promise 
well up to about 1811, when a chief, named Linga Rlijd, 
obtained the government, having originally been appointed 
the guardian of the minor heiress of the former IMjiJ. 
After a reign of untold wickedness and cruelty he died in 
1820, and was succeeded by his son Vira Rdj^, who was, if 
possible, worse than his father. In 1833 these iniquities 
compelled the interference of the British Government ; but 


* Wliorevor wc have any trace 
of the ancient Dravidian and iiIho 
Kolarian tribal rule, we have the 
same thing : the Kolarians never 
reached any further btago. Tho 
Dravidian rac<is very early had a 
centralized government, probably 
from the time of their anialgama' 
tion with the Aryan imnugrants. 


Tim ‘ konihu * of CrK>rg was the 
* nad ’ r»f Malabar and Myaore, and 
the * parhd * ofgOhiitiya Nagpur ; — a 
union or group of a miiiiber of 
villages or either family wttle- 
ments, under one chief, who sat in 
council with the other chiefs, 
when afitairs concerning the whole 
country required it. 


II b 2 
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all peaceful means having failed, it was at last necessary 
to send a force. The country was reduced and formally 
annexed by proclamation in May 1834. 

§ a. Present Administration, 

Coorg is directly administered by a Commissioner, who 
is also District (Civil) and Sessions Judge. He is sub« 
ordinate to a Chief Commissioner, who resides at Bangalore. 
The Resident for the Native State of Mysore is ex-officio 
the Chief Commissioner. 

Coorg is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874, and 
is subject to the 33 Vic., cap. 3. 

The civil and criminal courts were regulated by Act XXV 
of 1868. But this Act is now repealed. Civil jurisdiction 
is provided for by Regulation (33 Vic., cap. 3) No. II of 
1881, amended by Regulation No. I of 1883. Criminal 
jurisdiction is under the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The province is divided into six taluks comprising 
twenty-four nAds. The ‘n(id^ consists of a group of 
gi'Amas, or hamlets, there being no ‘ villages.’ The land- 
grouping resembles that of Kdnara and Malalrir, consisting 
of detached family holdings, farms, or ^ wargas,’ with houses 
on them. The term ‘ warga * has the same origin and 
meaning as in K^nara (see page 147, ante). 

Each taluk is in charge of a ‘Siibadar’ (or Subedar ac- 
cording to the local spelling). Each iiAd ^ has a headman 
called * parpattegfir,’ who in several cases exercises both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

There are also in each n^d two or three leading men 
known as ‘Takkd/ representing the old resident families-. 

* In YolU'Hiivira-shiino aiul part * And they held certain land>t in 
of Nniijariijpatna the ^iiad* i« virtue of tln ir headship, a relic 

placed by the Mysore (oflidal! like the ‘ watan ’ of other parts, and 
grouping of the ‘ hobali.' This term once more suggesting the old 
also and the Persiaif * SubadAr/ are Dravidian organization, 
relics of the Mysore occupation. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LAN D-T E N U II E S. 

§ 1. Local Features. 

Just as in Malabdr, where wo have noticed a traditional 
division of land between the priestly and the military 
castes, it is a tradition that Coorg was divided between 
the Ko(]agaH and their hereditary priesthood, the Ammd- 
Kodagas. AfUir the accession of the Haleri Rdjds, the 
leading classes, as I said, though ceasing to bo rulers, yet 
continued to hold land on a more favourable tenure than 
others. 

From the census of 1871 it would appear that about 
15 per cent, only of the population were C^oorgs and 76 per 
cent. ‘ Hindus/ the small remainder being Muhammadans 
and others. To the privileged tenure of the Coorgs a few 
other castemen have been from time to time admitted h 
Among the lower castes, a class of predial slaves formerly 
existed ; perhaps reprosenting the conquered aboriginal in- 
habitants; they cultivated the lands held by the Coorg 
chiefs. 

Coorg lies along the summit of the Ghdts ; and it is in 
‘ Coorg proper ’ or ‘ inside the bairier ’ that the true Koda- 
gas live and have their lands. ‘ Outside the barrier ’ is the 
larger area to the north-east, and a narrow strip below 
Ghat on the east side, forming Yt^lu-sdvira-shimd, and two 
‘ hobalis ’ of the Nanjardjpatna taluk. 

Naturally in such a country there are narrow wet valleys 

‘ A detailed account will be found in Bice's Gtotteer, vol. iii. pp. 233 
et seq. 
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all filled with rice-fields, and thei*e are woodlands on the 
slopes above, which may or may not be suitable to the cul- 
tivation of vegetables, plantains, oranges, or coffee. On 
these slopes are the ‘ b&nd ’ lands attached to holdings, 
which will presently be described. In the outer dider parts, 
it is quite possible to raise millet and other dry crops on 
the slopes. 

§ 3 . The Jarnvia Tenure, 

The Kodagas having, as I said, ceased to be a ruling class, 
clung to their land as landlords, with the privilege of pay- 
ing to the supreme ruler only half the full revenue. This 
tenure is now called the ‘jamma’ tenure. The name is 
supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit ‘ janmam ’ = birth ; 
just as was the case with the Malabfir landlord-tenure. But 
this derivation seems to me doubtful, for the Sanskrit word 
janmam means simply ‘ birth,' but does not include any 
notion of ‘ hirih-rujld ’ or ‘ inheritance.' I cannot help 
thinking it more likely that the term originated when the 
Mysore conquest had made Persian terms more familiar ; 
and the name is perhaps some corruption of ‘jamin,’ i. e. 
zamm = land, or (possibly) of ‘zimma' (that >vhich is held 
in charge or trust), or even connected with the term jama' 
or assessment total. However this may be, the'jamina’ 
is now a proprietary tenure distinguished by paying only 
half the ordinary assessment, or K. 5 per 100 battfs of waste 
landk 

Land held on this tenure cannot be sold, mortgaged, or 
alienated in any way, without the sanction of Government. 
The reason of this is that the land cannot be held on this 
tenure except by the privileged classes. A sanad is granted 
for every holding, and a succession fee, ‘ nazar^na kanike,' 
is paid on receiving the sanad, in three yearly instalments ; 
also a fee called ‘ ghatti-jamma * on taking possession. 
This is no doubt* a relic of the quasi-feudal tenure which 
w'as introduced when the Coorg chiefs had to submit to a 

^ The batti is a vi>ry small land account, twenty-five battis = |acre\ 
maaaure, of which 100 are equal to See Admmutraiim Heport, 1872-73, p. 
throe acres (or according to another 19 et seq. 
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foreign R^jA \ The laud is also held on condition of ren- 
dering service if required 

No remission of revenue can be asked by holders of land 
on this tenure. 

The land was all divided into farms called ‘warg* or 
‘warga/ and each jamma landholder held one or more 
‘ wargas/ according to the size of the family group. 

Previous to Tipii’s invasion, divisions of property and 
separation of families were rare ; large ‘house-communions* 
existed, and it was not uncommon to find thirty-five or 
forty grown-up male relations, and many families consisting 
of upwards of one-hundred or even one-hundred-and-twenty 
members, living under the same roof®. Of late years a 
certain amount of internal division of holdings, as a matter 
of arrangement among the families, has taken place, but I 
am informed that actual partition is not officially recognized 
and is regarded as illegal and improper In any case it 
can only be effected if all consent ; any one separating 
himself otherwise, is looked on as an outcast by the itj- 
mainder, and can claim no share of the common stock, but 
must depend on his own resources. 

The eldest member (yajmAn) of the family group is the 
head of the house and holds the ‘ sanad,* and the property 
is registered in his name. 

The warg always includes an area of ‘ bdne * land — the 
term will be explained presently — and some low-lying 
barren land on which the cattle graze/ called ‘barikd,* 


‘ It iM obvious to remark tliat tliis 
foe (kanike' ro<;alls to mind tin* 
'kunam* of Mulabur, which lias 
boon suggesti'd to bo not originally 
(or roaiiy) a inortgago a<lvfin<*o, 
but a ft'O paid in token of feudal 
allegiance by the holder of laud to 
the HUfM^rior ; though in the course 
of time it came to be treated as a 
mortgage transaction. 

' On whicli account formerly a 
wofnan could not hold ‘ jamma ’ 
iiind. It has now lHs.*n held that 
she can sunder iniieritance or 
family settlement^ provided she 
finds an efficient substitute among 


the male memlxirs of her family in 
case of service being required. 
MJhief (J«»mmi,S8ioner'Hh’o.2266'9a3, 
dated 31 st March, 1883.) 

Gasetker, vol. iii. p, 329. It 
would we'in that if a part of a 
^ wargii ’ was broken off, it <*4^aH<Hj to 
be held under tin; priviieged.pamma 
tenurti and could only 1x4 held on 
the common #r sitgu ienurti, 

* It said that the Ihljds en< 
courageil division, because it cau8(»d 
more land to be taken up, and also 
discouraged the practice of poly- 
andry. 
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besides the ' hit^lu-man^alu * — a plot of land for garden, 
yard, cattle-sheds, &c., attached to every dwelling site. 

§ 3 . Slaves or Serfs, 

As usual in conquered countries all over Southern India, 
the ruling classes employed the enslaved ‘aborigines* to 
cultivate the jamma lands. This of course was not recog- 
nized by the British Government, and the slaves soon found 
no one could interfere with them if they left and went to 
cultivate coffee or other lands, where profitable wages were 
offered. 

This was the source of much difficulty, since the jamma 
owners had no means of cultivating their lands, for they 
could not let or alienate them. It was ultimately deter- 
mined that a portion of the holding, not exceeding one- 
fourth, might be sul)let on the ‘ vAra * plan (metayer, or 
paying half produce) ; this tenancy has to be offered to 
certain classes in order. The limitation is not, however, 
enforced in the case of widows, minors, and others incapable 
of cultivating land themselves. 

New land can bo acquired by ‘ Coorgs ^ on the ‘jamma ’ 
tenure in certain cases ; 0. g. by conversion of ordinary cr 
‘ sAgu ^ land into jamma ; in the case of the re>storation of 
old abandoned ‘ wargas,* and on application for conversion 
when there are special reasons accepted by the Chief 
Commissioner 

§ 4. The Restriction on Alienation explained. 

The reason for the restrictions on alienation above alluded 
to, are thus explained in a note made in 1 834 by the Com- 
missioner (Colonel Fraser). After describing the rule made 
by Pirajendra RAji, which entitles every Coorg to as much 
jamma land as he requires, on condition of the favourable 
revenue-payments of R. 5 for every 100 battls, and the fee 
OQ acquisition, and after remarking on the curious custom of 
giving the Coorg ‘ a handful of soil ’ in token of his owner- 

' For the detaiU fsee the Govern- Agricultural Department^ No. 
meat of India letter (Bevenue and 970 K., dated lath October, 1883. 
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ship, and taking the same from him in case he voluntarily 
remgns a holding or exchanges it for another^ the note goes 
on : ‘ The pi*actice of subletting can never obtain in tliis 
country. If it could, we should soon have numbers of 
great Zaminddrs in the district. A whole nAd might by 
degiees fail into the hands of an individual capitalist from 
Mysore perhaps, or the districts below the gh^-ts ; and the 
lightness of his assessment would enable him to sublet it 
to others with personal advantage, though without per- 
sonal care or labour. But this is effectually prevented by 
the usage of the country, which decidedly forbids it, and 
the principle that obtains of regarding the proprietary right 
to the soil as originally vested in the sovereign’. He 
grants a certain quantitj^ of land to a raiyat at a certain 
annual rate, and for the time divests himself of his property. 
But the land has been granted to that particular individual 
and to no other ; it has been let at a specific rate of tax, 
and no other Let another tenant be found there, paying 
to the actual lessee a higher rate than that fixed by the 
Sirkar, and the lease is ipbv facto annulled ; the land falls 
again into the possession of the sovereign power, and is 
again at its disposal,’ 

§ 5. Ten a re , — Unih<(li, 

The ordinary tenure of the coufitry (i. e. of all land that 
is not ‘ jamma ’) is the ‘ sdgu ’ ; it is an occupant’s or raiyat- 
wto' tenure, with no condition of service, and it pays 
revenue at the rate of R. 10 per ico battis. Remission of 
revenue is allowed for failure of crops Partition of 
jointly-held s^gu land is not objected to. The holder of 
s£gu land receives a sagavali-chitu, or lease from Govern- 
ment, signed by the SubadAr. 

^ It would 1)0 more correct to nay * And Hubject to a claim of mili- 
not ‘ originally,’ but in ‘ later timoa tary service, 

aa an assumption resulting from * There were* form€‘rly two clasM^s 
conquest.’ The earlier authorities of s^gu tenure, which j>aid at differ- 
both Hindu and Mussalman are, as ent rates. This i.s still kept up, 

I have shown in vol. i. Chap. IV., but transfers from one class to 
distinctly against the general right another do not now take plac^. 
of the sovereign to occupied or It is not necessary to go into details 
cultivated land. on the subject. 
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Certain raiyatl lands were, in the RAjd’s time, allowed a 
light assessment for certain services performed, and these 
arc distinguished as ‘ umbali * lands. 

A somewhat different system of tenure long prevailed in 
the Ydlu-sfivira-shime country at the foot of the ghfits. 
Here the village pdtels managed the revenue, each village 
being farmed to them. But this proved oppressive and in- 
convenient, and in 1801 the R6j£ ordered the lands in the 
taluk to be measured just the same as the land within the 
Coorg barriers ; consequently, the holdings became raiyat- 
w 4 r, and a ‘ beriz,* or account of the rates assessed on each 
field, was made out, and is still maintained. 

§ 6. BdnA Lands, 

It has already been mentioned that with every holding 
of jamma land (and the same is true also of sagu land) in 
Coorg proper, the holder acquires the use of an appurtenant 
plot of ‘ bdn (5 * land — that is, a plot of forest land varying 
(and not always according to the size of the principal hold- 
ing) from 4 or 5 to 300 acres. It is now, by rule, limited 
to double the area of the principal holding. The bdne is 
located on the slopes above the valley where the rice- 
cultivation is, or somewhere near it, and it is destined to 
supply the 'W’(n*y-h older with grazing, timber, firewood, and 
above all with bamboos, branches, and herbage, which he 
burns on the rice-fields to give ash-manure to the soil. 
But the produce must be strictly used for the supply of the 
agricultural domestic wants of the holder ; and if timber, 
&c., is sold, the tenure is infringed, and Government has a 
right to demand seignorage on the wood. Sandal-wood 
ti-ees found in bdn^ land are always reserved as the pro- 
perty of Government. 

In the jamma tenure, as the h&n 6 is included in the 
sanad, it is viiiuaily a part of the property. In the sdgu 
tenure there is no sanad ; but the attached area of h&n 6 
mii|| ^ held and used subject to the same conditions. 
Under these circumstances, the b&nd cannot be regarded 
as actually the property of the tenure-holder, nor, on the 
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other hand, as land at the disposal of Government. It is 
rather land which is held as an appendage to a warg or 
estate, or to a s&gu holding, in a sort of trust, or on condi- 
tion for a certain use \ 

Had the bdnd so remained, there would be nothing more 
to be said about it. In old days, in Central Coorg at any 
rate, no one wanted to cut trees for sale, for they had no 
market value ; no one cultivated the bAn^ beyond raising 
a few orange or plantain-trees, or ploughing up parts where 
it was possible to raise a little dry cultivation which was 
not thought worthy of notice ; hence the bdnd, as an ap- 
pendage, did not subject the holding to any further revenue- 
assessment. But in time the land became more valuable, 
and people began to sell the trees, or what is more, to cul- 
tivate coffee. So long as this was done without geneml 
clearing, it did little harm ; but in time, as larger clearances 
were made, the utility and natural purpose of the b^ine were 
threatened; and moreover the people soon attempted to 
alienate the land itself, selling or leasing it to coffee- 
planters ; and when this was found profitable, fictitious 
‘ wargs ’ were imagined and b^nd applied for under that 
pretence, and then used for coffee-planting. 

The question of preventing these al)U8es soon arose, and 
‘ b^nd ' rules are now in force ^ as regards assessment. It 
has for some years been allowed, as a concession, to culti- 
vate coffee on ten acres in the btoe without charge ; and in 
1875 a further concession was made to ‘jamma* bSnd, so 


^ Tlio official definition is this: — 
‘ BuiitS i.s forest land grunted for 
tli<! servia* of the warg or holding 
of rici -fields to which it is allotted, 
to be hold, free of revenue, for 
grazing, loaf manure, firewood, and 
for timber required in the warg.' 

It will be observed that this plan 
of allotting an area of wood- 
land to support the rice-cultivation 
is found in Kainiar and Malabar 
(kumbaki and j)arambi; and also 
in other parts — e. g. in Bon* bay (the 
‘ warkas' numbers of the Konktln, 
and the rdb-Iaiids elsewhere) and 
in Chutiyd Nagpur in S. W. Bengal. 


It marks a sort of natural stage in 
tiu' progres.H ef tillage from shifting 
cultivation by burning the forest, to 
IK*rmaiient agriculture ; the use of 
ush-ntanure is still coiiBidered 
necessary. Artificial manure is 
not available, and tlie dung of oxen 
is not used; it is dried for fuel, even 
where wo<.>d is abundant, because 
of its slow burning and smoulder- 
ing. 

* Vide Chief Commissioner's No, 
960-328, dated a 1st May, 1886, 
and No. 1293-328, dated 15th July, 
1886. 
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that coffee might be cultivated even in excess of ten acres, 
provided that the bushes were planted under the natural 
forest without removing the large trees. All cultivation in 
excess of this is assessed 

§ 7. Forest Cultivation. 

rKumri* cultivation (see VoL I. p. 116) was extensively 
practised in former days in the forests on the slopes of the 
western ghAts, and in the forests of the south. It was for 
a time prohibited, but has again been allowed to a limited 
extent^ and under proper conditions, in favour of ceitain 
jungle families who are accustomed to this mode of cultiva- 
tion 

Cardamom cultivation — by protection of the seedlings 
which spring up spontaneously when small clearings are 
made in the evergreen forest — is also practised. 


§ 8. Royal Farms or ^ PanniyaJ 

As a curious relic of the distinctively Dravidian institu- 
tions of Coorg, I should mention that the R^ja not only 
took revenue from the demesne or territory directly under 
his own rule — as distinct from that held by his chiefs — 
but also had special allotments of land ( = the majh-has of 
South-Western Bengal). These were called ' panniya,’ and 
consisted of farms and estates, scattered over the domain, 
the produce of which went entirely to the king. In some 
cases the lands were cultivated by metayer tenants, but 
ordinarily by a large body of slaves. The farms were ex- 
ceedingly well cared for and highly cultivated 

The slave question gave rise to some difficulty on the 
annexation of the province, but it was ultimately settled. 

* BAni) is not (by that namo> April, 1886. The concession is con- 
allotted to holdings in the northern fined to tlio Karike village, and the 
taluk (Yelu-sHvira-shimtV, nor in limit is to each cultivator to ‘kiimri* 
the * hobalis ' bidow ghdt on the ten acres in the year by written 
east, but smaller areas of forest orders of the par|>attagilr. 

csdled ‘thanln' (or karao?) and * Gazetteer^ vol. iii. p. 319. The 
* bankal * are given out. RijA generally took care to secure 

* See the rules in Chief Com* the best lands. 
mjssionof*s Na 659-44, dated 15th 
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The farms themselves (which became the property of the 
State) were divided into the usual ‘ warg4,* and were dis- 
posed of like any other land held in sign tenure, 

§ 9. Coffee-Land and ‘ Wade-Land ' Tenure. 

There is or was, besides the timber or ‘ high * forest on 
the hill crests, and the bdn 4 lands on the lower slopes 
adjoining the valleys, a vorj^^ large area of jungle or ‘ waste/ 
Much of this is suited to the cultivation of coffee. Where 
this waste is forest land (for coffee cultivation) it is applied 
for under ‘ Waste-land Rules.’ Where it is ordinary 
measured land that happens to be available, it is (whether 
taken up for dry or for wet cultivation) held on the 
ordinary sAgu tenure, but with a certain graduated scale 
of assessment, to encourage the cultivator and help him 
over the initial expense of clearing and establishing fields. 
When waste w^as taken up for coffee cidtlvation^ it was for- 
merly held revenue-free, but the produce was liable to an 
export duty (halat) of four annas per maund of twenty- 
eight pounds, or one rupee per cwt., of clean coffee. In 
Octo]>er, 1863, this duty was abolished and a uniform 
assessment of from one to two rupees per acre ' for the 
whole area, was introduced from 1st May, 1864. Tluj 
rules for the lease of waste lands "were issued by Notijica- 
lion No. 6 (Bangalore, 3rd June, 1884). 

The available w'aste does not include Reserved, i.e. State* 
forest-lands, nor does it include tracts set apart for village 
use. Villages have often assigned to them certain tracts 
locally known as ‘ paisari ’ or grazing-land, and * urudve ’ 
or village forest, for the supply (free) of local wants in fuel, 
small wood, and grazing 

* For the first four years assess- ground, «h well as in Devarakadus 
nient is not levied, then from five afU^rvvards dewerihed. To check 
to twelve ye-ars K.i, and afh^r that this practice, the Commissioner 
R.2 Admmistratwn Jiep(/rff 1872-73, thinks it necessary ' to compel the 
§ 32 . occupier to abandon the land, he is 

^ Tliere has been a good deal of authorized to imjK^se proliihitory 
correspondence about the prevalent assessment without limit, in pre- 
practice of starting unauthorizc^d ference to SfCting upon the former 
cultivation (chiefly coffee ; in lands rules for exaction of {>enaltieB or 
allotted as village forest or grazing sale of land by auction. Where* 
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^Unallotted waste-land in Coorg is Government land, 
and the trees that grow upon it belong to Government. 
Raiyats can only cut timber on such land for their own use 
when permitted to do so by long-standing custom or by 
express rules 

Sandal-wood trees (wherever grown) are by ancient un- 
doubted custom * Royal ’ trees, or in other words, State 
property®; and where a raiyat holds his land, it is ‘subject 
to the servitude of the right of Government to the sandal- 
wood trees.’ In land sold under the Waste-land Rules 
(1884), the rules about sandal-wood are special and must 
be referred to. 

Teak is also a ‘Royal’ tree, wherever grown, but there 
is no objection to its being ‘ redeemed ' by the landholder. 
No claim is made to tamarind trees or other minor produce 
on private lands 


§ 10. Sacred Groves, 

Resides the many groves set apart in each ‘ nM ’ for some 
object of worship, there are sacred woods called Devara- 
kddu, which arc superstitiously reserved as the abodes or 
hunting-grounds of deified heroic ancestors. Of late years, 
however, the feeling of reverence has given way to the love 
of profit ; and the groves have been suiToptitiously culti- 
vated with coffee. It became necessary, after making sur- 
veys, to issue rules under which cultivation has been ordered 
to cease (in 1887), and these groves are absolutely reserved 
under Government cai'O. 

§ II, Jodi Lands. 

Certain lands are held by grant of the soil on a fixed 
revenue, called jodi In other words, the land is not abso- 

tho prohibitory nssossment is im- i88a>. 

posed, the price of life land must ‘ Chief C4>mniissioner’sNo. 1014- 
not be exacted, but the price of 129, dated 5th November, 1880. 
trees felled can be recovered sum- * Chief Commissioner’s No. 920- 
luarily; (Chief Commissioner’s No. Ii, M. 219, dated loth October, 
dated 25th October, 1884. 

i 806 . For former rules see No. * See Chief Commissioner’s No. 
1377-563, dated i8th October, 891-306, dated 12th May, 1886. 
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lutely revenue-free, but partly so, or on half-assessment. 
Such lands are held by the pAtels, or heads of families, in 
Y61u-sfivira-shime (resembling the ‘ watan * of Western 
India) and by religious institutions all over Coorg. The 
tenure so far resembles the jamma tenure that it pays the 
same rate (B. 5 per 100 battis). 



CHAPTER III. 

KEVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

§ 1. Sitm^ey and Settlement 

The lan(l«revenue Sotilemcnt is virtually permanent. 
The assessment is still, in fact, that introduced by Linga 
in 1812, when a careful register was prepared of all 
revenue-assessed lands in Coorg proper. Rice-land only 
was assessed ; such otlier cultivation as was possible on the 
slopes was free, or subject only to certain offerings of the 
produce. It was supposed that one-tenth of the rice-pro- 
duce was the standard Government share. There had been 
a prior Settlement effected by Ddda Viraj in 1806, but this 
was limited to the Yt^hi-s^vira-shimd taluk and two ‘ho- 
balis' of the Nanjar^ijpatna taluk, below the (mountain) 
barriers. These ‘shist’ accounts (as they were called) give 
the particulars of every ‘ wargd ’ or holding, and of the 
position of lands attached to each, whether band, barikd, 
or hiitalmanddalu. Within the last twenty years a topo- 
graphical survey, which included the coffee estates and 
reserved forests, but not the revenue-assessed lands, has 
been caiTied out. A revenue-survey of the province has 
recently been decided on, but this, it is understood, will 
not be accompanied by a fresh Settlement so as to disturb 
the old rates of assessment. 

The jamma tenure is obviously a grant under sanad, 
and tlie assessment, at half the s&gu rate on wet cultiva- 
tioai, is therefore absolute. 

There has been no deeWation that the s^gu assessment 
will never be raised, but the rates of the old shkt accounts 
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are maintained, and I have not heard of any suggestion for 
their re-assessment. 

§ 2. Other Taxea on Land. 

Besides the revenue, all rice-lands pay a cess called dhdli- 
batta, and there is a house-tax (muhtarafa) ; and there for- 
merly was a tax levied to cover the State expenses of a 
festival (called hutt^ri) at the beginning of the monsoon. 
This is abolished. 

The dhuli-batta is curious : it indicates the ‘ dust of the 
threshing-floor * — the refuse paddy which was a/^cepted 
a voluntary offering bj^ the first Hal^ri Chief, when warily 
assuming the dominion over Coorg. Of course in due time 
it became a regular tax, and no refuse paddy. In 1 868-69 
it was commuted into a money-payment. 

A plough-tax is also levied to pay for the cost of educa- 
tion. It is levied both on jamma and B&gu lands, being 
four annas per plough on jamma and three annas on s^gu 
holdings. 

The revenue is payable by certain instalments according 
to class of land. Rice- and r^gi- (millet) land pays by 
four instalments (in February, March, April, and May); 
coffee-lands the same, unless the produce is exported to 
England, when payment in one instalment, before 3rd May, 
is allowed. Cardamom-land pays in February. 

Land on which an early cereal crop (called the VaisAkha 
crop) is reaped, pays in four instalments (from September 
to December ^). 

Remission of revenue is not allowed except on sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner ; not on the ground of failure of 
a crop, but of real poverty and inability to pay. For any 
single crop-failure it is borne in mind that the assessment 
is far from heavy and was fixed on the average of good 
and bad years so as to allow for occasional^ad seasons 

' See Chief ConimissionerV No ^ Chief Commissioner's order as 
1219-498, dated 22nd September, above, 1882. 

1882. 
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§ 3. Revenv£ Procedure. 

The revenue procedure is guided by * The Coorg Revenue 
Regulation* (I) of 1889^. This is chiefly concerned with 
detailed provisions regarding the recovery of arrears ^ by 
distraint and sale of moveable property, or by attachment 
and management of any land or other immoveable property 
of the defaulters, or by its sale. 

s«c, 63. The Civil Courts have no jurisdiction in any question as 
to the rate of land-revenue or amount of assessment ; but 
redress may be had in the Civil Court by persons deeming 
themselves aggrieved by any proceedings under the Regu- 
lation, such suit being brought within six months from the 
time at which the cause of action arose. 

StH*. 64. The parfmttegdm or revenue ofticers of nAds have to 
inspect the lands and the cultivation in the nAd. This 
inspection is followed by that of the subedar of the taluk, 
and finally the Commissioner conducts the ‘jamabandi * or 
annual settlement by which is determined what land has 
been held and what revenue is to bo paid, for the year. 

The ‘ village ' officers are the result of the aggregation of 
warffft or holdings into ‘ grAmam,’ or something analogous 
to villages, for purely Government purposes. The headman 
and accountant over such groups are now to be found as 
elsewhere. The pAtol or headman receives a sanad, speci- 
fying his duties, which, as usual, are not only confined to 
revenue matters, but extend to repressing crime, watching 
suspicious characters, and so forth. Ho is remunerated by 
a percentage on the collections, or partly by that and an 
unofficial jodi or umbali (revenue-free) holding. 

^ R«>poaling R»‘g, III of 1880. other sum payable to Government 

Hovonue ia in arrear when any in aocordance with law, contract or 
*ki»fc ’ or instalment i» not paid on lotwil usage in respect of the occup- 
th« date fixed. By definition aiicy of land or the supply of vrater 
wvenuo includes ‘laud -revenue, to it for irrigation.’ 
cesses and muhtajpd’ii, and every 
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CHAPTER T. 

TIIK GENERAL FEATl RE.S OF THE I’KOVINCE. 

§ f. Dhisani of the JS'uJfJert. 

This province consists of two parts which must at pre- 
sent be distinguished. ‘ Lower Burma/ which has how 
under British rule, part of it since 1824, the rest since 
1852 (see Vol. I. p. 48), is under the general Indian Stathte 
Law, including the several Acts (e. g. Act II of 1876 re- 
lating to Land) whicli have special application to Burma. 
‘ Upper Burma,* divided at present into sevtmteen districts 
(with a number of feudatory States under political control 
only, and known as the Shan States), was formally annexed 
in 1886, and is not subject to the Indian^Statute Law, but 
is governed by Ilegulations under the Statute 33 Viet. 
Cap. 3. 

It will be convenient then to keep the two apart in our 
study, and the first four chapters deal only with* Lower 

I i 2 
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Burma — which used to be called ‘British Burma/ as dis- 
tinguished from the northern country then under native 
rule. 

When all relating to lower Bunna is disposed of, a 
separate Chapter (V) will give the outline of the Land 
Revenue administration followed in Upper Burma. The 
system described is not of course a final one ; various 
features will in time disappear, and especially a regular 
land-revenue will take the place of the special taxes still 
maintained. But a sketch of the present system will not be 
unprofitable as showing how administration is made pro- 
gressive, and how local customs and the old habits of the 
people are respected, while cautiously and gradually aiming 
at a better and more imifonn system in the future. 


§ 2. Phymal Divisions of Imver Bnryna — Arrakan. 

Looking at the province ns it came under British rule 
after the war of 1^52, there were certain divisions dis- 
tinguished locally as ‘ provinces ’ : and tliough these are iK>t 
now made use of for administrative purposes — the Civil 
Divisions having J)een differently arranged — they are geo- 
graphically convenient, and a brief notice of them will 
serve to give a general idea of the sort of country to which 
the Revenue law applies. 

The province on the north-west was called ‘ Arrakan h’ 
It lies all along the coast, extending as far os Chittagong, 
while inland it is separatod from the rest of Burma by 
a long and broad range of hills. The Hill portion of 
An’akan is excludcni from the regular revenue law ; it is 
occupied by tribes w^ho adopt the practice of shifting 
cultivation, (already alluded to, and further described in the 
sequel), which, throughout Burma is called ‘ toung-yA In 

* Nearly all them names are have been ofScially adopted, 
conventional or Anj^icized : they ^ * Ya ’ means a garden or clear- 
have often but little resemblance to ing, * toung ’ »» hill — so tliat the term 
the Buriufis© words, which it is implies cultivation in the hills, 
impossible to give, as I have no whore indeed this form of agricul- 
system of transliteration ; even if ture is chiefly if not exclusively 
1 had, the real names would not l>e found, 
very useful, as the Anglicized forms 
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the level country near the coast, the cultivation consists of 
rice, and there are mango gardens or orchards, as well as 
palm-groves ; here the regular Revenue-law prevails. 

§ 3 . Pegu. 

Beyond Arrakan, and occupying the central portion of 
the mainland, is the province called Pegu, extending 
north as far as the old frontier line, and eastwards across 
the Pegu ‘ Yoma ’ — the ‘backbone,’ or central range of hills, 
so as to include the valley of the Sittang on the other side 
of the Pegu Yoma. 

The province so defined exhibits a succession of the same 
features. Descending from the slopes of the An*akan Yoma, 
we come to the broatl valley of the Irrawaddy with its fairly 
[populous village.s and its permanent cultivation, which 
almost entirely consists of rice. Wheat and barley are quite 
unknown, and bread consequently, in any form, is not an 
article of common consumption, Tiiis valky is again closed 
in by a lower central mountain range called the Pegu Yoma, 
where again we find shifting toungyA cultivation, and in 
part of it, at least, Karen tribes. Tliis Yoma is tlie site 
of a number of valuable teak forests. Then, again, still 
going east, we have another valley, but far nairower 
than the Irrawaddy valley — that of tlie Sittang; followed 
again by a wider and much higher range of hills, also full 
of forests and toungyA cultivation, till once more we descend 
into the valley of the Salween. The river hero, for a pai’t 
of its course, forms the outer boundary of Burma. Tlie hills 
beyond, rich in teak, ai’e in foreign territory. 

§ 4. Tcnamerim. 

The Tenasserirn province (including the tmet called 
Maitaban to the north of the Amherst district) is a long 
narrow strip of country forming an appendage to the south- 
east of the Bunnese mainland, as Arrakan forms a similar 
projection to the north-west. Extending along the coast 
line as far as Mergui, and including the group of islands 
known as the Mergui Archipelago, it overlooks the Bay of 
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Bengal along its whole length ; the line of Andaman and 
Nicobar islands here forms a sort of outwork or barrier be- 
tween the coast and the open bay. The country is some- 
what unhealthy, especially to the south: it is hilly and 
covered with more or less tropical jungle. Nearly all but 
the level alluvial rice land on the coast, if inhabited at all, 
is cultivated by ‘ y^ ’ clearings. 

Thus we have, for the theatre of our revenue system, 
a country presenting alternate hill ranges in which Karen 
tribes have their shifting homes and temporary clearings, 
and rich alluvial valleys where the dense jungle has gra- 
dually been cleared away, and village cultivation has been 
established permanently; each little group of houses, 
usually placed on the bank of some river or creek, will 
bo seen surrounded with a wide expanse of green rice fields, 
and occasionally diversified by groves of palm, orchards of 
fruit trees, and vegetable gardens b 

§ 5 . Present Civil Divii<ions, 

The present division into Commlssionerships for Revenue 
and Administrative control is somewhat different from the 
old provincial division. On the constitution of the pro- 
vince as a separate administration in 1862, three civil 
divisions were considered sufficient, under the Coinmis- 
sioners of Arrakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim respectively. 
The first controlled the Arrakan districts, the second all 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and a part of the Sittang 
valley beyond, and the tliird had the rest of the province, 

^ Tlio principal <niliiv.^tion in ntrain passe d over it, and tho wbolo 
Lower nurma is rice, which is process re])eatod sevt*ral 
('ither sown hroadcast or trails- The ploughing season last 
planted, the hitter giving, it is said, days, and they work six hoi 
the fullest crop. Tlie s<»il is day, so that a hufl’alo plougl 
ploughetl when tirst saturated hy w'ork tifteen, and a hullock phuigli 
rain ; though ]>ionghing is rather ten acres. On the latiTite undii- 
an inappropriate tern^ The plough lations, sesamuin, millets, and 
is a iK'Uin w'ith a few^ stout spikes or pulses are o<*casionallv grown, also 
tts.'th, whitdi scratch and do not cotton, tobacco, and sugarcane. In 
overturn the soil ; it is tiikeu across gardens we have the coeoa-pahn, 
and across the field in difftTout betel leaf plant, mango, jack, 
directions, and young buffaloes plantains, and pineapples, and 
are turned into the field to further north the custard apple 
knead the soil ; the plough is :Anmma species), wliich may be 
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viz. the Sittang valley extending as far north as the then 
frontier district of Tounghoo. and down to the coast dis- 
tricts of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, Now there are four 
divisions (see the Table in Vol. 1 . (Iiap. II). The Arrakan 
division includes the same districts as before (the Hill 
Tracts, Kyoukphyh, Sandoway, and Akyfib). The districts 
west of the Irrawaddy river (Bassein, Tlioungw^i, Ilenzada, 
and Thayetmyo) form the Commissionership of Irrawaddy: 
those to the east (Promo, Tharrawady, Hanthawaddy, Ran- 
goon. and Pegu) are under the Commissionei* of Pegu. The 
Tenasserim Commissionership still includes Toungoo and 
Shwegyin, as well as the coast districts to the South- 
East. 

§ 6 . The Syt<teih of liernvue Adnii ludmtion. 

The notification of ^ist January, 1862, which united tlu‘ 
Provinces of l^ower Burma into one (/hief < ^unmissioner- 
ship, states that they are all ‘non-regulation' provinces, 
and that their ‘revenue system is in principle essentially 
the same. It is founded on the system wliicli pn^vailed 
under the Burma (lovernment, and the moditications 
adojited in end} province from time to time since it came 
under British rule, are due h'ss to any variety in tlie c(»ndi- 
tions of the three j)rovinces ' than to the differing views 
of the authorities by whom they have been successively 
administered.’ 

§ 7. The Land Hevemi.c Aei. 

The Land Law of Lower Burma is Act II of 1876 and the 
rules made under it^'. 

The ‘Hill District’ of Arrakan is not under the Act s 

s« t n on t^jrran s n(;ar Proinc*. frinfif Cuziiif. of tliut For t ho lliilos. 

ing tlio hunks of tin* Trn»\v:i«l<J y. Notil’K-ation N«*. 

(Jldtifhnu'odthf s. [t. 23 :1881-82, April. jB 86, an«l suhsoqiiont slight 

BiiHHt in liijtnrf, j879'8o, j>. 2,: aiiicii<irnrnts. 

‘ i. e.. ^ i^ /Vrruk;m, 2 3 Tlu* Arnikuii hills an- oniin-Iy 

the Martahuii and IVnasserim govornod hyR4‘g»ilati«*nHVl Ilof 1874 
Provin«‘4^s taken as one, as they Ois amended hy V of 1876: and 
were and are still), under one IX of 1874, issued under the 33 
Onumissioner. Viet, Cap. 3. One of ihtwi provides 

^ The Act was declared t<» come for the administration of civil 
into force on ist February, 1879, hy justice; the others called the 
a notification in iha Britiffh Burma * District Regulation/ declares 
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and the ‘ Karen hills * sub-division of the Tounghoo district 
has l>een also exempted by notification 


what Acts, Ac., arc in force, and 
disposes of the subject of land 
revenue in two sections. The 
revenue system is therefore easily 
explained: Measuri^d land in the 
plains (rice, garden, and palm 
grove) pays a rate from one rupee 
down to eight annas an acre, ac- 
cording to the Doj)Uty per Com- 


missioner's assessment; Houngyit * 
pays one rupee per Jamily ; one 
ru|>ee is also levied per family on 
all who have paid either tribute or 
capitation tax, and the latter is 
abolished accordingly. 

‘ No. II, dated ist February, 
1879. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LAND-TEN UKKS. 


§ I. General Idea of Right in Land. 

It will be most convenient to revei*se tlie order in which 
I have hitherto described the revenue system of the pro- 
vinces, and to descri])e, first, the way in which land is held. 
This subject is dealt with first in the Act, so that I am 
following the legal order. In pursuing this study we shall 
find no direct parallel to the case of land-tenures in Lidia ^ 

It is probable that in Burma the popular feeling or cvrstom 
regarding proprietary right, as is bo commonly the case in 
jungle countrie.s, is connected with the fact of first clear- 
ance and subse(|uent occupation. The labour of clearing 
the fertile but densely overgrown land is so great, that the 
undertaking of the task fixes in the popular mind the 
feeling that pennanent possesBion of the land is its natunil 
result. At first, no doubt, when the several tribes of the 
Burmese an<l Talaing nations had settled in the Irrawaddy 
Valley, they lived in a state of society very similar to that 
still shown by the hill tribes. Cultivation was begun by 
the clearance of the forest by burning. But with settle- 
ments on the level alluvium of the great valleys there is 
this important difference : the land once prepared, the con- 
tinuous cultivation of rice is possible, ami therefore there is 
no occasion to abandon the spot after a CFop has been taken 

‘ I am to Mr. O. D. tribution of Landod Pro|Kfrty in 

Burgess for a pamphlet by (leiieral Burma,’ and a Minute by th<* same 
feiir A. Phayre : Ihiiigoon, 1865, now author on the Luinl AsHoBament 
scarce and out of print called ‘A recommended for the Province of 
few Words on the Tenure and Di.s- Pegu, dated June, 1858. 
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off and seek a new clearance, as is the case with the toungyfi 
cultivation to be described presently. The hand-hoe used 
in the hill clearings necessarily gave way to the j)eculiar 
iriethod of ploughing and working up the mud, required for 
rice cultivation ; and permanent fields were thus established. 
The right which custom recognized in the man wdio first 
cleared the jungle, was naturally further strengthened when 
he continui^d to cultivate the same field. Among the tribes 
(Karens and others) who still practise shifting cultivation 
in the hills, the idea of right to the land is confined to the 
field as long as it lasts. But in some parts at least, there is 
a system practised by Karen tribes under which the roving 
cultivation is restricted to a limited and well-known tract of 
country : hero probably there was always some general 
but indefinite feeling of tribal property in the particular 
area occupied It is portioned out according to esta- 
blished custom, the plots cultivated by toungya, being cut 
and cleared in a known cu.stomary rotation. 

It can hardly doubted that the idea of proprietary 
right in land luivs long existed in Burma, and it is de- 
pen<lent on the fact of clearing the jungle. 

The right of the sovereign to a tithes of the produce, is 
also recognized. General Phayre informs us, on the au- 
thority of the Dharnmutlidt, or laws of Manu (a work which 
has nothing to do with the Hindu Institutes of Manu), that 
the j)eople originally agreed to confer on their elected king 
a share of the produce. So that in Burma the Government 
revenue is dependent on the same principle as in India, 
namely, that tlie king has a right to a share in the produce 
of all cultivated land 

* AnU though tho law in goiu'rnl proporty which has an owner is 

iloes not rccognizf any right in tlo' calh U the pro|HTty of the king, yet 
land to ho acijiiiivU hy toungya cut- ho has no right to tako all. Rico 
ting, still tho Kulo.s -Jii 76^ onublo tiolds, plantations, canals, irhatcrer 
allotmtOits to ho inad<i in such /s »«<«/<’ t-r pritiiuatf) htf man .... he 
t'asesu Ao.s a rajht fo/ ((.piloted by Oonoral 

* * But tho king, who is inastor. Sir A. l^liayre from tho 6th book of 
must tibido by the ton law.s for tho tho Cixlo, 

guidance of kings ; and although 
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§ 2. The Burmese Village. 

The villages consist of groups of independent holdings 
and are called ‘ kwin * ^ 

ITie kwin has been, as wo shall see presently, adopted as 
the unit of revenue assessment. 

The laml-holdings in a kwin may, indeed, be connected 
in soiiio way, because the Burmese law of inheritance gives 
rise (like that of India) to a joint succession. Not only the 
sons, but tho widow and daughters are entitled to shares ; 
and thus holdings become grouped. Bt'sides this, persons 
undertaking agricultural clearings mutually settle together 
in more or less connected groups, being often bound by 
relationship, or associating togetlier for mutual proi.t^ction 
and society ; it is said that in many places the feeling of 
tile Burmese village is decide<lly * clannisir But the 
natural circumstances of relationship and cosharing are 
the only bond. In Lower Burma there is no joint liability 
for the revenue as in villages in Upper India 

In jointly-owned lands, actual division often does not 
take plac(‘ for some yr-ars after tlie death of the common 
ancestor. In soint^ eases one of the slian.'hohhvrs buys out 
the interest of tlu' rcsst; in others tho undivided holding is 
worker! in turns by the ditlerent memliers of the joint 
family; or one of tliem works the whole for a series of 
years, paying rent to tlie other co-sharers. Tho number of 


• Suim finn s writtt-n ‘ Kwt'iit: ’ 
or Jam iiifniimd that 

tJu> \V(»ra lit«-rallv int*aiis a jUain or 
It vol pljHM-. showiii'' th«‘ i»h?H <»f 
eormaiiont occupati«ni in tin* 
as (ii.stiin*t from tin* tonijK<rary uso 
of Jiiil ,lan«l. * tnhahitvd tracts,’ 
Mays Sir, A. niiayn*, ‘ \v**n* found to 
contaiji natural or w* ll luarkotl 
divi>i<ms of country, rr(-o; 4 ni/id hy 
tin* inhahitaut^, mruriiUy having 
distim tivo naiuos, and oalled hy 
thoiu **kwin." 1'hvso tracts won* 
g(*u<*rally of convt nir nt size, h4»uiid- 
t*d by .stivains or other gt-neral 
objvi^ts, and suffieioutly l*omog4*- 
mous in tht*ir moUh to be tit and 
convenient “ ring fences within 


which a s(‘j>arHte rate of n'lit or tax 
might he tak(!ii.* 

For some curiouH customs re- 
gar<iing the position of fields, and 
tho dislike to having a field between 
two owinnl hy eloso relatiouH, or 
ojie siirrouinh d hy another holtiing, 
and H<> forth, so** the Iktfistht S. 
i88o-8f, p. 5. 

In Homo parts the attempt w'mh 
made to introdufe a lump asHi^- 
inent for a whoh* village or group 
lioidings, with a common 
spinsiliility f4>r the whoh* ; but tho 
attempt failed an<l was abandr^nod. 
liiroot ions for Settlement Offleers, 
Burma, p. i. Kc visaed Edition of 
1885). 
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holdings jointly enjoyed is, however, comparatively small, 
and after four or five years division usually takes place or 
the sharers sell to one of their number. 

It is the common practice amongst cultivators to dispose 
of their property before death, the landed property being 
given between one or more children according to its area, 
and the moveable estate being divided among the others. 

There is a feeling in Burma against the permanent alien- 
ation of land ; and mortgages, though worded so as to imply 
that redemption is not to be claimed, have been, even after 
many years, redeemed and given back to the original family. 

§ 3. Tenants. 

The landholding classes do not always cultivate the land 
themselves : the idea of renting land is familiar since I^ur- 
meso times. Ten per cent, of the produce the Govern- 
ment revenue was the customary rate. The produce was 
divided on the threshing-floor. The tenant thus got paid 
according to the actual crop, and obtained relief wlien it 
was diminished by flood or other accident. The system is 
still common in the poorer or more remote parts ; l)ut near 
large towns, where the soil is rich and cultivation well 
developed, a rent is fixed in advance and has to be paid 
whether there is a full crop or not. Such a rent will 
represent one-tenth, or in some cases one-fourth, or one- 
fifth of the produce. Rent is also commonly paid in money, 
or is arranged so that the tenant pays a proportion (equal- 
ling the GoveiTiment land revenue) in money and the rest 
in kind. 

§ 4 . No Tribal Allotmenis. 

In these customs of landholding, at least in the plains 
whore permanent rice cultivation is practised, we do not 
observe anything Jike village colonization and settlement 
by families of a tribe, or the allotment of the whole area in 
certain shares to that tribe, such as we have seen in parts 
of India. 
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§ 5. Modern Origin of vwst Tenures, 

Title to land originating, as I described, in mere occu- 
pancy by clearing, and then descending by inheritance or 
transfer, the origin of most holdings is recent and very 
simple. In our own times a great deal of land has been 
simply ‘occupied.* A lease or a gi'ant may have been 
given, allowing the land to he held revenue-free for a term 
of years to encourage and help the settler ; or it may have 
been held on yearly tenure, or by some verbal pennission of 
the local riivenue official. Still more land has been cleared 
and ploughed up without any formal permission from any 
one. .In any case, the hohling only extended to what was 
actually granted or occupied. 

§ 6. llic Right to Wade Land. 

There is always a tendency, in Oriental countries, when 
a Government is established by conquest, for the Ruler to 
claim the ownership of the soil generally. I'hiH, however, 
is a sort of supremacy wliich does not ordinarily override 
the customary riglit of tho.se who liave occupied definite 
tracts— especially those permanently cultivated: henco the 
State right in the soil takes practical effect chiefly as 
regards the waste or unoccupied land. Indeed the State 
ownership of the un()ccupio«l waste, and the right of the 
Ruler to make grants, or otherwise to reserve it for special 
uses, ha.s never been questioned. 

Instances arc, indeed, not wanting where the king has 
violently taken possession of occupied land ; l>ut such an act 
is looked upon a.s an arbitrary exercise of power, and the 
extract from the Buddhist law already quoted in a note 
shows this to he the case in Bunua *. 

The waste, though belonging to the State, was very little 
cared for. The modern uses — such as creating State forests 
or granting estaU^s for tea and cinchona plantation, w^ere 

* Si-t> Dim tioDH <0 anct Pliayro 'Miinit*'. 

OfficeiK, § 42 : ‘ UikUt the Native p. 7) that the “right of Hubjoct^i t<* 
Governinent tin* Soven.*ign was re- land is always suherdinate to the 
garded as the proprietor of the land, rewfrvation of (lovenimerit right. ” ’ 
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unknown. It seems to have been recognized that anybody 
might take possession of a piece of waste adjoining his 
holding and clear it, and so acquire the customary title, — 
and the king was probably only too glad to see this done, 
since his right to a revenue from the land then arose. But 
side by side with this practice, remained the right of the 
king to make gifts out of the waste, and of his officers to 
make special allotments of it. This appears cleai’ly from the 
fact that of the seven ways of acquiring land, recognized by 
Burmese jurisprudence, ‘ allotments by Government officers ’ 
and ‘ gifts by the king ’ are two b 

§ 7. Motlevn iJrfiniiion of Right in LaiuL 

When population increased and the settled order of 
British rule began, it became necessary, first, to define the 
right of a ‘ landholder ’ as regards occupied land ; and, next, 
to assert the absence of any private right (which meant that 
the Government alone had the power of disposal) in the 
unoccupied or waste land. 

The Land Act of Burma (Act II of 1876) deals with both 
these subjects. 

The landholder’s right is only recognized in permanently- 
occupied land. Where toungyd cutters are still found to 
practise their destructive method of shifting cultivation in 
the hill ranges, it is only on sufferance ; they have no 
recognized right, and the practice is regulated by rules 
under the Act, and will be dealt with more in detail pre- 
sently. 

§ 8. The Land Ad, 

The right recognized by law refem, then, only to land 
permanently occupied. It may be regretted that the Act 
was not made more simple, as it undoubtedly might have 
been. As it stands, it is somewhat over-technical, and has 
made use of phraseology which must in most cases be un- 

* The otht>r five aro— inheritance, s€‘ssion, while the former owner 
gift, purcliaae, clearing the virgin knew the possessor w^as >vorking 
forest, and ten years’ unchallenged the land .^Minute, p. 7'. 

{m we should say * adverse ’) pos- 
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intelligible to the Burmese mind ; though possibly by this 
time the nature of “the landliolders right’ — when it is 
acquired, and when it is not — has l)ecome practically un- 
derstood ^ I shall endeavour to state in plain language 
the main features of the Act where it defines the tenure of 
land ; and points of detail may be followed out by a study 
of the Act itself, Avhen its general purport has been appre- 
hended. 

§ 9. General Status of the Land. 

The Act does not state, but it clearly implies (and the fact 
is quite beyond dispute) that at the present day, all laud in 
Bunna is the property of, or at any rate at the unfettered 
disposal of, the State, unless some private pei*son has 
acquired a specific riglit to it, i. 0. some kind of right 
recognized and defined by the Act. 


§ 10. ltl(jht ill Oenipieil Land. 

The second part of the Act — ‘Of rights over land ’ — de- 
scribes how such a right can bo acquired. This part applies to 
all lands except those mentioned in section 4. The exceptions 
are lands which obviously do not rccjuire to be dealt with. 
They include land which has already by law been declared a 
forest estate; land dealt with under the Fisheries Act'^; 
the land occupied by public roads, canals, drains or em- 
bankments ; the land included in the limits of any town; 
the land actually occupied by dwelling places in towns or 
villages ; lands w’ithin the limits of civil ami militaiy sta- 
tions ; and lands belonging (according to the custom of the 


^ I allow th«‘ n-marks hOiikI as 
I wn>t4- : hiii Ukj Dins-tor 
Agri«nltnn> and Land liisinds 
mnarkfd tai : vla< fhoory 

was not at all und<."rst K»d, but that 
tho fat't of a fi'W h‘ {>okh4^ssI<.»ii 
was firactinillv suflk-i- nt. 

H4iu who has had such jKissossion, 
wdiato Vf‘r his theoretical d isahil itics, 
pays no hif^h«.*r revenue than any 
ou») elstt, he can sell or mortgage ; 
and* if his land is taken hy the 
Dep£irtment of Dublic Works for 
any pur|x>»o, he will probably get 


as full c«MnyK>nsation as if he wi re 
a regular *• landholder. " ’ 

* No one win# has Iksoj in Burma 
even for a ffjw days msMls to t>e 
reminded how in»]Kirtant is th*; 
lishery-right in a country whkh is 
iiiterse/rted hy rivers, streams, and 
creeLs, wheit? the jjopulation uni- 
versally consume fish, (?8|x^cially 
in the form of saittfd and ferrnent- 
t'd fish— th«j well-known ffnd-pi of 
Burma. Thet allotment of areas for 
lislu^ry sites is provided in Act X 
of 1875. 
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country) to religious institutions and to schools. All these 
are naturally excluded from being interfered with ; and the 
proprietary right in them vests in the State, the owners, or 
in the institution, as the case may be, without need for any 
new declaration or provision of law. 

But all other land can only be subject — 

(1) to rights created by grant or lease of the British 

Government ; 

(2) to rights or easements acquired by prescription ; 

(3) to- rights created or originating in the modes pre- 

scribed by the Act. 

The last named are rights over land which are practically 
proprietary, though they are called in the Act ‘rights of 
a landholder.' 

Of coume any right lawfully derived from one of the 
three rights holds good also. If it is lawful to sell or other- 
wise transfer the right, or if by inheritance a man succeeds 
to it, the right holds good to him as it did to the j>erson 
from whom it was lawfully acquired. 

To sum up this shortly, it means that, generally speaking, 
as regards private rights, the land to which Part II applies 
is prhnd facie subject to no rights of private persons ; but 
the law is prepared to recognize (1) all rights which the 
Government has given by lease or grant ; (2) rights, not 
being rights of ownership, but often necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of property, such as rights of way, use of water, right 
of lateral support, and so forth ; and (3), all rights of ‘ land- 
holders,' a term to which the law attaches a special meaning, 
of which hereafter ; and all rights derived legally from these, 
c. g. by transfer or succession. 

I may take the opportunity of mentioning that lands are 
found in the proprietary possession of monasteries (piingyi- 
kyoung) or institutions of the kind. For the Burmese 
religionist to build a pagoda, or a ‘ theing ' (chapel) or a 
‘zayatt’ (rest-house) or give land to priests or monaste- 
ries, is a duty or w’ork of merit for all who can afford 
it. The holder of monastery land is then not onlj^ a donee 
from the original landholder, but a kind of ti-ustee. The 
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endowment is indicated by certain terms (pug^alikft, ganikd, 
sangikit, &c.), according as it is to an individual holy man, 
or a body, or is a life gift, or in perpetuity ^ 

§ II. Emmiimtion of the Rights recognized: — Rigid 
hy Grant or Lease. 

Let us proceed to notice more in detail those rights which 
are thus recognized. 

Tlie first needs but little remark. If a lease or a grant of 
land has been issued, it of course gives rise to a right 
( xactly such as the terms of the document declare. 

§ 12. Rights to Surface Pntd lit ts and to Easements. 

The second has given rise to some <liscussion ; the right 
was (leelared to be such a right as is described in sections 
27 and 28 of the Limitation Act (IX of 1871) then in force. 

Those sections only contemplated such rights as are called 
in Englisli law ‘ easements,’ and those include rights of 
way ; rights to use of water in streams flowing* through the 
land : rights to use water in springs, pools, or tanks ; rights 
to receive or not to receive drainage water oil* a neiglibours 
Inml. to l^a^ e a passage for irrigation water across his land ; 
riglit to lateral support of the soil, and so forth. But 
nothing else was included. The.so rights, whether calletl by 
tlio term ‘ easements ’ or not, and whether subject to techni- 
(*;d rules or not, are natural rights, and ofUii absolutely 
necessary to the enjoymiuit of a man's pro])orty. A man 
mu.st liavo a way to get to bis land, and be able to prevent 
a neighbour blocking up a stream wdiitdi runs through both 
lands; he may also require th<* .soil to be maintained as it 
is, and that his neighl>oiir .should not excavate his land bo 
as to make a neighbouring wall or building fall dowm. But 
the Bui-ma Act section is limited to these rights, and no such 
thing as a right to grazf^, to gather fruits, or get firewood or 
timber, w’as recognized % the Act. 

But when the sections (juoted from the Limitation Act of 


VOL. in. 


‘ Set* S. /L, for 1879 P* 

K k 
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1871 were superseded by the present Limitation Act (XV 
of 1877), the term ‘easement’ was extended to include 
rights to the produce of the soil — or, to use the words of the 
Act, to include the right to appropriate ‘ any part of the 
soil belonging to another, or anything growing on it, at- 
tached to it, or subsisting on it’ 

Consequently, it is only since 1877 that a right to these 
products can have arisen. And it takes twenty years’ 
adverse enjoyment for any such right to ripen into a pre- 
scriptive right, consequently no such rights can yet have 
grown up h As regards land destined to be brought under 
the plough this is of no great importance; but it had a 
serious bearing on forest rights. As tlie question which 
might be raised in connection witli such rights has since 
been set at rest by section 4 of the Burma Forest Act (XIX 
of 1881), it is unnecessary to pursue the subject here. 


§ 13. The Laiuihohler H Right. 

But what is the third or ‘landholders’ right? Practi- 
cally, a proprietary right. If a person (not holding under 
a grant or order of Government which itself determines the 
extent of right) has continuously held pimemon of any 
culturable land^ for twelve years, and has continuously 
paid the revenue due thereon, or held it exempt from reve- 
nue, by express gi’ant, he is allowed to have acquired a 
permanent, heritable, and transferable title. It will not, 
however, do for a man to be able to assert former or ancient 


* Thi'n* liave, howovor, bwii 
judioial dtudsioiis in India, to tlio 
cifoi't tluit Nf'cti<ni 26 of tlio 
Limitation Act is not exhaustive 
and does not imply tl)at rights of 
user cannot be acquimi in any other 
way- How far tlieso decisions 
wouhl nITect a claim to rights under 
tho Burma Act of 1876, I am not 
prejwiied to say. 

'' Possession is elahoratoly defined 
by section 3. I\).s»<"Ssion may be by 
mutual occupation by tho person 
himself, or his agent, servant, 
tenant, or mortgagee ; or there has 
been no such actual occupation, 


but still there may be constructive 
possession, viz., that tho person or 
his agent, &c., paid the last pre- 
ceding year’s revenue ; or if the 
land i.s now lying fallow in the 
ordinary course of agriculture, that 
it was last cultivated by the person 
and liis agent, &c, Tliose last 
grounds will not argue possession 
if the land is actually occupied by 
some one else, nor if the land has 
been relinquishi-d by notice ; a man 
might be out of possession, and yet 
try and oust an existing occupier, 
on the ground that he paid the 
last revenue. 
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possession if that possession was intermitteJ and came to 
an end twelve years before the Act came into force (ist 
Februaiy» 3 ^ 79 )- Possession, on the other hand, is not 
broken l»y a succession or transfer. If A has hold for 
seven veal’s, and then sells to B, who has held for five, 
B can put in a twelve years* possession. So if B has 
inherited from A. In the same way as regards tlie con- 
dition of paying the revenue. The payment will hold good 
if it has been made by a tenant or other person holding 
under the pei-soii in possession.^ 

A person who is legally a ‘ landholder/ if he happened 
to be out of possession when the Act came into force, 
might, within a limit fixed by section 9, recover posses- 
sion ; and .so if he was in pos.sc.ssion when the Act came 
into force, and then voluntarily abandoned the land, he 
could get it l»ack within three years. After the limit 
passtMl in either case the right became extinguished. Aft(*r 
ist February, 1882’, no one will be able to aljandon bis 
land voluntarily /o/* <i time (though he may do m fimflly if 
lie likes) -“Unless ho applies (under sc^ction 12) to tlu' 
Revenm^-otHcer to bike over his land on special conditions. 
The ‘ landholder's right * is not ndled proprietary, be- 
cause it is restricted, not only by the duty of paying 
revenue, taxes, and cesses (which is the case witli all pro- 
perty in land in India), }»ut also by the fact that all mines 
and mineral products and buried treasure are restu ved to 
Government, as also the right to work or sivxreli for those 
jirodiicts on paying compensation bir the surface damage. 

§ 1 4. Jiel I rtijV li*h mj id of JjO m /. 

The section 12 above alluded to is <|uite peculiar to 
Burma and marks the relation of the Burma system to the 
formal ‘ raiyatwari.’ Und<»r the latter, a man can always 
throw up any holding that he pleases f but be does so 
finally -. In Burma a man can permanently relinquish or 

* i.e., after yoarB fnmi thcf unocctjpi<^d, in whi«h 

Act coming into fort'o :Hection 11). ho can apply for it again ; hut that. 

th€^ land happens to is a matter of chance, l^either in 

K k '2 
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he can temporarily relinquish. The procedure for tem- 
porary relinquishment consists in making an application 
to the revenue- officer and puldisbing a notice. When the 
original holder desires to return (which must be within 
twelve years), a new notice has to be publislied, and he can 
only re-enter at a convenient season as regards the crop, 
and on condition of paying for any iinprovements that may 
have been made. I am not aware why this provision was 
inserted, as I am told that it is practically a dead letter. 
Such applications are very rarely made. 

§ 15. Ikvlamiwa of Title. 

Any ‘ landholder’ can obtain an authoritative declaration 
that lie is sucli,by applying to have his right recorded in a 
register provided ibr th(‘ purpos(s and getting a certificate 
<»f tlie record. Tlu're are provisions in the Act regarding 
the cancelinent and calling in question of such record. 


§ 16, Dispof<ttl of Land hy Govermnent. 

Such being the recogniseil riglils in land, the ( 7 hief Coin- 
inissioner has power to mak(^ rules for th(‘ disposal of all 
lands to which this second part of tlie Act applies, and 
which are not either already the .subject of a grant or 
lease, and which do not belong to landholders b Th(‘ ex- 
A* t II (.r istence of * easeinent.s ’ does not, of course, prevent the land 
itself being granted, or leased, or disposed of, sul ject to 
such existing rights. 

The rules for the disposal of lands are found in the lie- 
venue Rules, publislu'd in the Gazette, and hy >Jotific«ition 
No. 151, dated 4th Sept. i8yc (on the authority^ of section 
61 of the Act). I do not propose to describe tliem in 
tletfiil. No land that is, or is likedy to be, wanted for any 
State purpose (e. g. land which the Forest Department 


Bombay iitir Matiras has the rolin- 
quishor any lion on the land, nor 
any jx>\vi'r of conditional ahandou- 
ment. 

* 1'hese mu* deal with per* 


inanont disiwsMd or temporary ust\ 
hut liave no rcfcrciu o to tuui\£rya 
cutters : these are dealt with by 
siX'cial ruh*8. 
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would desire to preserve as Sute forest) is to be disposed Ruio^. 
of, except by lease from year to year ; and land within a 
radius of two miles from any town requires a special sanc- 
tion for its disposal. The rules then contemplate (i) the Rui,* u. 
grant of the status of landholder \ (2) the grant of leases 
which ai’e not ordinarily to exceed thirty years. They 
comprise (i) ordinary rules for the disposal of available 
land, with provision regarding the temporary exemption 
from land-revenue of lands leased or granted ; and the ^ 
recovery of arrears of rent, or other dues (including penal- 
ties) ; (ii) special rules regarding the grant of blocks (not KuU s 
exceeding 1200 acres) for planting tea, eotiee, vinvhnia, or 
spices in Tavoy -; (iii) special rules for grant of land for K’uN- 
religious purposes. 

Grants and leases j'ecjuiro the ordei's of different grades HuI. k 
of revenue-oilicers according to their extent and the pur- 
pose for which the laud is to bo put. Thus the Thugyi 
(Native revenue-oliiccT of a ‘circle ') can make a grant or 
lease of live acivs for cultivation or of half an acre to make 
a tank ; a Deputy C\)mmlssioner can make such a grant or 
lease up to fifty acres. Jjcases may also be granted for 
brick-making ground and salt-pans, but only by Deputy 
Commissioners or officers in cliargo of sul)-di visions. Leases 
or grants, in short, can only be made for the purposes 
noted below There are conditions tliat the grantee or ,s<m K'u if 
lessee must be over eighteen years of age ; that a certain 
portion of the land must be brought under cultivation (if 
granted or leased for that purpose) in a certain time. The 
right to minerals is reserved to the Government. Teak 
trees are also reserved ; and any transfer of land or mort- 
gage or partition must be reported to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, linden* penalty in case of neglect. 

* TIh? grantff will havf all rights capitalists for coniincrciHl cultiva- 
of laiidlioldcr, but on conditions t ion on tlic. bfirgor scale, 

and subject to all lunitutioas, that a ,, ^ I cultivation, 

the Kules require. , < tank. 

^ Here, as elsewhere, the rules * ( burial-ground, 

distinguish iHJtween smaller grants Ii<*as^is j brick -making, 

lor leases) for ordinaiy cultivatora, only. J salt-making, 

luid undertakings by Companies or 
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A<‘t U of. 
1876, S('C. 
50, Rule 


Rule 59. 


All grants exceeding fifty acres have to be sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner. The procedure in applying 
for and making grants, the disposal of objections, the form 
of deed, and other such particulars, must be learnt from 
the rules tbemselvos. 

§ 17. Hxemptiona front Revenue. 

There are the usual exemptions from revenue for various 
periods in the case of grants or leases for gardeudand and 
for fruit-tree or palm>groves, according to the tiino which 
different fruit-trees require before they yield a return ; and 
in the case of land which wdll have to be cleared, according 
to the labour involved in clearing, and any special difticul- 
tiiis which attend reclamation. 

This exemption is necessary to encourage settlers, as it is 
obvious that during the first few years there is little but 
outlay and expense, and the grantee may not have the 
means of paying the land-revenue till ho reaps the first- 
fruits of his labour. 

§ 18. Tt'mjHfniry (kiupaiion of La mL 

When? it is not desirable or possible to make either 
grants or long leases, temporary or yearly licenses (re- 
newable at tlio end of the year) can be given out under the 
Act, an<l the Rules made under it. Ko one acquii’cs any 
right beyond tlie year. 

A penalty is attached to the unlicensed occupation of 
w'aste ivr cu I hvation, in the shape of payment of an average 
rate which may equal the highest rate for similar laud in tin? 
circle, and liability to eviction ; but this is a very small 
penalty, and, in fact, is rarely exacted. A large amount of 
land is taken up every year fur cultivation without license. 

The temporary^ occupation of land for any other purpose 
than cultivation, without a license, is also specifically for- 
bidden ; and the penalty may be douUe the highest rate 
just ineutioned, as well as * summary ’ eviction ; but this 
also is (at prt‘sent at any rate) rarely enforced. 
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§ 19. Grazinif AUotmmU, 

Section 20 of the Act contains a useful provision which 
somewhat resembles the rules in Berir and Bombay. If 
it is considered that existing villages would be hard-pressed 
by disposing of all the land under sections 18 or 19 of the Rult« 
Act, the Deputy Commissioner can allot suitable tracts to 
be kept (as still Government land) and used for village 
grazing. Notice of the intention to make such an allotment 
is given, the land is demarcated, and notified as about to be 
allotted for grazing; thenceforth it cannot bo devoted to 
any otlicr purpose ; and a penalty for cutting trees (or 
grass during certain months) is imposed. When a Settle- 
ment is in progress, the Settlement Officer will indicate 
])laces which he thinks should be kept for grtizing grounds, 
under those provisions. 

The Commissioner’s sanction is required before a grazing 
allotment can be turned to any other use. 

§ 20. TvUiHjyd cultivation. 

I have already remarked that perinisBion to carry oii 
toungyfi cultivation i.s not treated as a question of leasing 
or disposing of land, and it is not therefore within the 
scope of the rules under section 18. It is to be dealt witli Art li of 
by .separate rules made under section 21 of the Act b 

In many cases it is absolutely impossible to ignore the 
practice of such cultivation ; but it is wisely loft to Govern- 
ment to determine by rule, what right, if any, shall be 
recognised, and how the cultivation is to be carried on. It 
will be desirable, therefore, to make some remarks on this 
system of toungy^ cultivation. 

§ 21. Xo Rigid its Acquired. 

The important feature to be remembered is that the 
practice of toungy^ cultivation m not held to give rise to 
any right whatever ; unless, indeed, some right is expressly 

* Stie Rules §§ 60 to 64; and for the * Karen bills ’ sub-division of the 
Tounghoo District, Nos, 65 to 76. 
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conceded by the rules made under the Act on the subject. 
For ordinary toungyd cultivation shifts froiri place to 
place, so that no right in the soil grows up in the soil by 
A< t 11 of omipatio fi. Moreover, as the forest is burnt and destroyed, 
^^22 questionable, as a general principle of law, 

whether any righi could exist \ 

J 22, Nature <(f Toungyd Cvliivation. 

As before remarked, it is the oiiginal clearing of the land 
that, in the Burmese idea, gives rise to a proprietary right, 
but that clearing should be followed by continuous occupa- 
tion. Now, in the hilly tracts of all the mountain-ranges, 
it is rarely that huid once cleared is permanently occupied ; 
it is Boinetimes the case, as will presently be noted. Speak- 
ing generally, the process is everywhere much the same, 
'riie smaller trees, bamboos, and underwood are cut in the 
dry season and heaped together, tlie larger trees are ringed 
or girdled and so left to dh‘- standing. At the end of the 
hot season and just before the rain falls (end of April and 
first half of May ) the dry material is set on fire. The ashes 
mixed with tlie seed of the hill-rice, cotton, or other crop 
to be raised, are dibbl(‘d into the ground, and the rain, soon 
falling, enables a fair crop to be raised — with the aid only 
of repeated weeding. 

Everything depends on the rain-water; so that it is 
(‘sseutial that the toungya should hot be on too steep a 
slope, otherwise the drainage would be too rapid and the 
seed and soil carried away together. 

When the crop has been gathered, the site is abandoned 
for another, which in its turn i.s treated in the same fashion. 
It entirely depends on the restriction which circumstances 
place on the migratory movement of the families or tribes, 
whether the land, once cleared, is again returned to after a 
long or short perii>d. It is so returned to as a rule, but the 
period may vai*y. 

‘ And sw, II of tho Forest by presiTiption. A man could not 
Act, XIX of i88i. Because it is acquire a right to clip the Queens 
held that no right to do an act of coin, however long he liad practistnl 
miaehief or injun* can be acquired it. 
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The chief factor is the greater or less density of the 
population in comparison to the area available. If there 
is abundant space, the same land may not be returned 
to for twenty, thirty, or foiiy years ; but when tlie area is 
limited, as in the Prome hills, the rotation is much shorter : 
and then the jungle that is restored is poorer in character. 

In these cases the mischief done is very great, and regula- 
tion is essential ; otherwise the hills would become absolutely 
barren. Put that is not the only reason, for ordinarily 
where toungya fickls are numerous, no elfort is made to 
prevent the tire, which is kindled in order to burn the refuse, 
from spreading far and wide over tlio adjoining forest. 

While, however, Government is in theory free to put a 
stop to this cultivation altogether, it is at the same time 
lK>und to exercise a wise discretion in the’ matter, and 
thoiefore the practice has not Ix^en suddeidy stopped. In 
ceilain localities toungya is still tl\e only method of cul- 
tivation possible; and some of the Karen tril)os are as 
not suHiciently advanced to do w'ithout it: nor can it do 
much harm in places where dry jungle is still super- 
abundant, and there is neither local demand for, nor means 
of exporting, timber. 

In the end, no doubt, wdmt witli the increase of population 
and tlie grow'tli of a demand fur forest produce, the practice 
will giadually cease as it has done elsewhere. And it is 
always an olject to facilitate this result, by oftbring every 
< ncouragi‘iiient to tribes to settle down, tirst, to ciu^tain 
(ielinite limits i’or their ‘ ya ’ cutting, and in time, to por- 
luanent cultivation. 

§ 23. Demarcdtion of Tou nipjd Groximh, 

In a great many places the selection of State R)rests has 
been imi<ie on the hill ranges where toungy^ cultivation is 
practi.sed. In these cases it has been the practice to de- 
marciate cei-tain areas for toungyd cultivation within the 
forest. As long as it is possible by ‘ fire-tracing,^ i. o. 
keeping l)elts clear of vegetation, to avoid the spread of 
fire from these grounds to the forest, the existence of such 
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areas is no grt at disadvantage, while the presence of the 
Karens themselves, who follow this method of agriculture, 
is a positive advantage to the forests. 

§ 24, Cudom of Tov-wjyd in the hilh hehveen the Sittmig 

and the Salween. [Karen hill Snh-dividon of Toung}u}o 

didr id.) 

It has been stated that no right to toiingyi is acknow- 
ledged except BO far as the rules confer it. And, a right, 
or something very like it, including a transfer of lands 
within the tribe but not to outsiders, is recognised in the 
case of ceilain Karen tribal settlements in which this 
method of cultivation has been reduced to a system. This 
curious and interesting custom was lirst noticed and de- 
scribed by Mr. (now Sir 1 ).) Brandis, late Inspector-General 
of Forests tcf the Government of India. The interesting 
point ill this tenure is, that here we have a custom of 
toungyd cultivation which is confined to certain limits, 
which is based upon a permanent occupation of a definite 
area, although the people recognise that the State is still 
the ultimate proprietor of the soil. I shall give a descrip- 
tion of this tenure in Sir 1 ). Brandis’ own words : — 

* In certain districts 011 the hills between the Sittang and 
Salween rivers the population which subsists 011 toungya cul- 
tivation is so dense that they arc obliged to cut their toungyas 
on a short rotation, returning to the same piece of ground after 
a period of from three to seven years. As an instance, I may 
mention the hills on both sides of the Myit>ngan stream, a 
soutliorn tributary of the Thouk-ye-gat river. These hills are 
inhabited by Karens, who live in large villages. The bound- 
aries of each village are most distinctly defined and jealously 
guaided against encroachment. Twenty-two years ago I had 
known these hills well ; and when I visited them again in 
February, 1880, I found the same system of cultivation and 
the same old customs regarding village boundaries and the 
occupancy of land. 

‘ These Karens have two classes of cultivation. Along the 
valleys and ravines are extensive gardens of betel-palms, with 
oranges and other fruit trees, carefully irrigated and admirably 
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kept Theiso giudeas are strictly private property ; they are 
sold and bought, and on the death of the proprietor they are 
divided in equal shares among his children. Ascending the 
dr)" and sunny hill-sides from these cool and shady valleys — 
with their streams of clear water, the golden oranges half hid 
by tlie dark-gret»n foliage, overtopped by dense forests of tall 
and graceful palms, from tho tops of which luxng down rich 
yellow hunches of hctol-iiuts -*a picture altogether lUtferent 
presi iits itself. 

*Tlie slopes are clothed with a vast extent of dry jungle, of 
grass, brush-wo(»d, young trees, and bamboos, all young, but of 
(lilTerent agt‘S. Old foi*est with large trees is only lV)und on the 
er«*sts of the ridges and lower down on steep rocky ground, 
where no toungyas are cut, and no crops can he grown. Out- 
side these g]ou])s and belts of ohl growth, the forest over 
extensive areas ctuisists of nothing hut dense masses of bam- 
}»oos ; anil where these [)revail, toungyas may be cut and a good 
crop reaped once in seven years. In other places tlu're is no 
bam)>uo, hut only shrubs and tall grasses. This kind of growth 
is most commonly found where land is scarce, and the rotation 
is conscMjuently short from throe to iivo years only. In such 
[)lac(‘S a iiumhiu- of old, stunted, and gnarled trees are left 
stamling on tlie ground, whicli are pollarded wheiiovor a 
toungya is cut. The branches and leaves are spread ovi^r the 
ground and burnt. In such places the i>eople are most thank- 
ful if an alnindant croj> of tall reed {Arumio sp.) grows up, as 
the stalks of this grass yield a good sujqdy of ashes. , , . The 
wlioh^ of this forest is most carefully protected from lire. In 
these hills, if any one sets fire to tho forest through carelessness 
or misehifT. the villages claim and enforce tlie jiayment of lieavy 
damagt'S. If this were not done, the forest would not grow up 
thick enough to furnish suflicieiit ashes for the crop. 

‘Another feature is, that tho whole of the toungya grounds 
of one village are divided into a larg(i< number of plots, each 
plot being owned by one of tho proprietors of the village. 
Well-to-do people own from twenty to thirty plots situated in 
diiTerent parts of the village area. The ^boundaries of these 
plots are marked by trees, by stones, and sometimes by slmllow 
furrows dmwn along the slo[>e. These plots are sold and 
bought, just as the plots of the betel-palm gardens ; and when 
a proprietor dies, his toungya gi'ounds, like his gardens, are 
divided in equal shares among his children. 1 have here 
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spoken of the people as the proprietors of their toungya 
grounds. The}' claim, liowovor, only a kind of imperfect pro- 
prietary right. They hold these plots as against each othtT, 
hut they recognize that the State has a superior right in the 
land, 

* In the dry season, wlien the time for cutting the toungyu 
ap[»ronch(‘s, tlie headman of the village, after consulting the 
clii<T projirielors, determines the areas on which the forest is 
sulliciently advanc<‘d and on which the toungyas of the year 
an^ to he cut The area selected for the toungyas of the year is 
not all in one block, hut a village gcuierally cuts four or live 
hlo(‘ks a year, cjacli belonging to a nurnhor of proprietors. It 
may tlius happcui that a proprietor owms no plot of toungya 
land in the blocks selected during any one year for cutting and 
burning. If so, he makes an arrangement with other pro- 
j>rietors. and rents some of tludr j>l()t8 for tin* year, the rent 
being gemu’ally paid in kind. Then* an* also jHU-sons \vho, in 
consequence of iii<i increase in the population, have la^come 
poor and own only a small mimher of })l(>ts. Many of them, if 
they cannot earn the means of subsistence in tluur own village, 
emigrate* and settle in the plains, where thi^y take to the culti- 
vation of permanent fields. 

‘ All persons wlio have shares in the )>lock selected for tlie 
y<jar, join in the cutting and hurning ; and the greatest can^ is 
taken to prevent the fire spreading into the adjoining forest. 
Th(> only crop which is growm is idee. Cotton, which is an 
important crop on the hills of (lu* Pegu Yoinn, yields a poor 
return hen*, and is not imudi cultivated. The sites of villages 
in these) hills are not absolutely permanent ; they are shifted 
now and then, but never to any great distance*. The larger 
villages, which liavo exte-usive areas, often consist e>f seve ral 
separate hamlets. 

‘A similar state of things to that here described is found in 
other paiTs of the hills which separate the valle,‘ys of the Sittang 
anei 8alwe*en rivers, where the population is dense and the area 
available for toungya cultivation is limited. But throughout 
theses hills all possible gradations may be observed between 
the system now described and the migratory system which 
prevails on the Pegu Yoma and in other parts of Burma/ 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE LAXD-REVEXUE SKITLEMKXT. 


§ I. Revenue Ifidory. 

Tin: reveniio history of Ikiruia is brief and siin])le. lTn(I(‘r 
the Native rule, as iindor ours, there were two kinds of cul- 
tivation to be dealt with — the penuaiieut cultivation wdiicli 
is nearly all rice and the orclmrds, palni grovi's, and 
gardens wliicli everywlnjrc diversify the country ; the shift- 
ing cultivation or toungyd may be p(‘rha])s a«)dcd as a third 
class. The latter is necessarily exc]ude<l from anything 
like a Settlement. Tlie area of it is always altering, and 
cannot, therefore, be the subject of any field survey or 
recortl. A tax was usually iiri]K.)sed on the family cutting 
th<? ya or on the number of ‘ dahs ’ or knives used in clear- 
ing (wliich nu'ans tluit a fee* is payable by every mom]>er of 
the family al/le to wield the dab). At tlie present day 
toungyfi cultivation is siinilfirly desalt with. There is no 
land-revenue levied ; but every male person of iH years of 
age and upwards in each family, which practises this cul- 
tivation, has to pay an annual tax. 

Permanent cultivation in the plain.s (and elsewhere, 
where it has been e.stablished) need alone engage our 
attention. 

I have already said that the State was entitled according 
to ancient Burinan law to a share in the produce of land. 
The Burman Goveniment levied what is called a ‘ rice-land 

‘ III iinduliitiijq; country noar of tho Irrawa<My, iniMeclIaru’OiH 
the laiorhv riilg^ s. &.c,. whiuv tho ajiring rrops, known ns ‘kaiiig’ 
soil is drier or bettor dniined, crops, are raised to a lirniOxl 
and on the islaiuls and sanilbanks extent. 


A<-t M .>1 
1876, 
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tax/ but it was not assessed on the land, but generally 
upon the number of cattle employed in working it. The 
revenue obtained was comparatively insignificant. The 
assessment was made by irresponsible sulwrdinate officers, 
who, after paying a certain sum into the State treasury, 
were accuRtoraed to levy such additional contributions as 
they pleased for their own benefit ^ 

Sir Arthur Phayre^ thus describes the Burmese system of 
asBOssinent in the Arrakan and Tenasserim provinces first 
acquired in 1826. 

After stating that the plan of taxation was different 
from any known in India, and that it partly consisted in a 
tax on families, assessed according to their reputed wealth, 
the minute proceeds : — ‘ Land-revenue was not taken by 
the Burmese Government in all the districts, hut where it 
was established, a fixed amount was put on eacdi plough or 
yoke of oxen, which amount was paid in silver ; or in some 
districts a rough calculation was every season made of the 
grain produce in each circle, and thi‘ cultivators were re- 
quired to convey a proportion— generally 10 per cent. — of 
their crop to the Government granaries. It was seldom, 
however, that any records existed to show the method of 
assessing the family tax or the amount collected on that 
item or of the land tax.* 

The English officers began, as usual, by following for a 
time the native method ; but aftc?r a few years, a measure- 
ment of the land was found necessary, and the question 
arose how the rates on ploughs could be adjusted to tlie 
standard of land-measure adopted. In Arrakan (and also 
in the Tenasserim districts) a standard called a ‘ doon ' was 
recognized { = 6} acres). That was supposed to be the area 
which answered to the possession of one yoke of oxen (or 
l)uffaloes). The thoogyees of village tracts wore called on 
to stiite what rates per doon the village lands could bear, 
and the result was that large tracts of country had a certain 

* Diroc tion» to Settlement Officers, quoted in i he on Settlements 

1885 — Introduetiou. in Basseiu and Henzada for 1883- 

^ Minute on Pegu, June 1858, 84. 
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rate per doim imposed upon them as the rate for all cul- 
tivation. On this primitive principle, rates were obtained 
for large areas of country often fifty or sixty miles in 
length and from fifteen to twenty broad. If the rate was 
low (as it was in some parts) the inequalities that rcsultetl 
from such wide generalization were not of any consequence. 

Hut when (as in Tena.sserim) the rates were high and the 
soil variable, great ineonvonienee resulted. It was then 
proposed that there should be a survey, and that the 
‘ kwin* (see p. 491, ank) .should be adopted as the unit of 
assessment after a proper classification of soils. 

The kwin formed a convenient unit, comparable in some 
respects with the ‘ village ’ of Indian Settlements. It con- 
sisted of a group of lands within knowm lx)undaries ; and 
the dwellings of the cultivators were within it, or rather on 
the banks of the creek or river so often chosen as the 
natural boundary. Under the early system, for every 
kwin a uniform rate per acre^ was fixed on all paddy land, 
no regard being paid to intonial differences of fertility. 
Gardens and palm-groves were dealt with somewhat differ- 
ently, and a rate per tree might be levied in the case of 
orchards or groves of palms, and especially on detached 
trees. 

The right of the State was also then fixed at one-fifth of 
the gross produce valued in money. 

§ 2. Lidhllify tj>f La nd to pay Revenue, 

Tlie Act declares all previcmsly-assessed and all culturable A< t u 
land to be liable to pay revenue, as well as land which, 

Wing culturable when the Act came into force d was ren- 
dered unculturable by the subsequent erection of buildings, 
or otherwise by the act of man. 

This, however, does not apply to lands granted revenue- 
free by the Brithh Government, nor to lAnds which pay by 
toungyd tax, nor to land appropriated to the dwclling- 

^ The British statute acre ha« 86 . 
heeti adopte<i, with a Biibdivi»ion '** i.e., ist February, 1879. 
decimals of the acre Rule 
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places of any town or village, and exempted by order of 
the Chief Commissioner, nor to land belonging to the site 
of a monastery, pagoda, or sacred building or school (so 
long as it is used for these purposes). It may happen also 
that land on which no rights can be accpiired may yet be 
liable to assessment. For instance, if in the dry season 
cultivation is undertaken within the limits of a fishery, or 
by encroachment on the side of a road, the area will bo 
made to pay revenue, thougli no right to the land is 
accjuirod. 

Aot n oi Section 24 of the Act gives power to the r-liiof (Join- 
1876, H(M'. make rules regarding the rates per acre or th(‘ 

rates per tree growing on land, which are the forms in 

Chiip. i-i 0 0 .. T., , 

Xlll. which flssessnient m recognized f>y the Act. It is hy rule 
87. under this section, that the Government makt‘s pi'ovision 
for lands being left falhnv or uncultivated in the course of 
agriculture, by assessing them at the rate of only two 
annas an acre (subject to the exception stated in Rule S7). 

§ 3, 7 Va: Right to a SettlemetfL 

Tho Act does not contemplate that in all cases a Settle- 
ment of tlie assessment, imposed according to sanctioned 
rates, should be made fur a number of yi*ars. It suppost‘H 
that the rates may bo altered every year or otherwise 
according to circumstances : but it gives persons in pos- 
session of culturable land the option of asking for a Stdtle- 
niont. The person having a permanent right of occupancy 
has a right to such a Settlement ; any one (‘Ise can only get 
it at the option of the Settleineiit OlKcer. A Settlement 
Act 11 of being granted, the rates cannot be changed during the cur- 
(, rency ot the term. 

Soe. 39. A settlement-holder can, by giving proper notice, resign 
his Settlement. 

These provisions wore more recpiired in the first days of 
our rule, when plots of cultivated land were often scattered, 
uncertain, and at wide distances apart ; and wlum it was 
^ only in certain places that connected groups of cultivated 

y land with large or permanent villages were to be found ; 
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and annual assessment may still bo the rule in cases where 
cultivation is scattered, and where the country is not 
sufficiently advanced to wari-anfc the introduction of the 
regular Settlement. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this law, notifications are 
issued in the Gazette (and will be found bound up with the 
Settlement Reports) declaring that for such and such ‘circles* 
and kivins^ certain rates are to be the full or maximum 
rates for a period of years— usually not more than fifteen. 

§ 4. Modern Practice of Settlement, 

There is now a regular Settlement Department and a 
Survey Department ; each works separately. In all dis- 
tricts or parts of districts sufficiently advanced to be placed 
under Settlement, an accurate cadastral survey is being 
made, with a record-of-rights. The following is a brief 
description of the procedure of a regular Settlement. 

The oljjects of the Settlement are declared in the ‘ Direc- 
tions ’ to 1)0 — 

( 1 ) The complete survey of all lands ; 

(2) Registration of all cultivators of land, with specifi- 

cation of tlieir various interests under the law ; 

(3) An ecjuitable asseBsment of the land-revenue on 

Bound princijjles and on a uniform system ; 

(4) Punctual registration of all transfers and of all 

changes in the occupation and use of land. 

It will fui*thcr appear that the Burma system, though 
adopting its own distinctive rules of practice, is \irtually 
and in its principle raiyatwAri, each holding in the kicln 
corresponding to the ‘survey number* of the raiyatwiiri 
syfitem of Bombay and Madras, and its holder being sever- 
ally responsible for his owm revenue. And tlu re is some- 
thing wdiich practically takes the place of the ‘relinquish- 
ment * privilege, in the shape of special Tules as to fallow, 
and as to relinquishment with right to recover, which will 
appear furtlier on. 
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§ 5. Dertuvrcaiion. 

The first step (as in other forms of Settlement) is to 
demarcate tlie are^is that are to bo dealt with. 

V A special Act in Burma provides for demarcation. 

1S80. chief features of the Act are that a demarcation 

officer [)uts up the marks, and a boundary officer decides 
any question that may arise, with the aid of arbitration, if 
the ])arties consent ; if not, by his own order, subject to 
appeal, 

Tl»e rules made under the Act give a li.st of the separate 
properties rccjuiring demarcation; such arc the hrins; 
waste land grants under the old rule.s ’ ; towms, canton- 
ments, internal lots in stations, orcliards, gardens, and so 
furtli. 

For some of the.se the boundary officer is himself the 
demarcation officc^r ; for others (cantonment, town, subur- 
ban, and civil station lots and internal division.s) the 
cadastral survey officer is the respon.sible agent. 

§ 6. 'Eddteii to he demarcated j>er’mamently. 

Some of the demarcation is, under the rules, only tem- 
porary, by aid of W'ooden posts bearing distinguishing 
ring.s of white paint: the. object is to indicate boundaries 
for surve}' purposes only. But all kwins, wa.ste land grants, 
and land ‘ reserved ’ as State Forest, as \vell ns all boundary 
ll'net< (d>f ill trltlrh there Inoi been a <l impute, require to be 
permaiHuitly demarcated. In ordinary cases tliis is done 
by sinking burnt clay drain-pipes, or otherwise as may be 
directed. Waste-land grants (those under the old rules) 
are demarcated by masonry pillars, because they were 
originally made without any accurate survey, and are 
therefore often the subject of uncertainty as to their real 
limits. In manycof the Settlement Reports I find it often 
noticed that grantees had encroached and claimed much 
more than they were really entitled to, 

* i.o, Arakan (1839-41), Pogu (1863 65), and Rules for sale of Waste 
Lancia, 1863. 
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Rules are made for the inspection and preservation of all 
marks which require to be kept up permanently. 

§ 7. The Klein. 

All the properties requirin^j: to be demarcated and speci- 
fied in Rule I of the Ritle.^ ti nder the Bnimdary Ad explain 
themselves, except tlic ‘ kvvin.’ This, as already stated, 
refers piinuu'ily to the local division or group of cultivatcMl 
lands : but the name is also applied to all s(*parate kinds of 
estate, and the rules speak of the State Forests as living 
each a separate ‘ kwin,* and they mention fishery-land 
kwins, grant-kwins, and so forth. 

A kwin of cultivated land will often he a village, — that 
is, it will comprise a group of fields in one place with a 
village sit(^ in or near it. K(‘Cogni/.ed local divisions are 
always maintained; but subj(‘ct to this, the aim is to have 
th(‘ kwin fonn a group of land of from 1200 to 1300 acres 
in extent, and to make use of conspicuous natural features 
for kwin boundaries wherev(‘r it is possible. Very often 
strips of uncleared jungle separate kwiim, and sometimes a 
considerable extent of such jungle. 

§ 8. The Surrey. 

When tlie boundaries are arranged, the survey is carricfl 
out. It is a professional one and under the superintendence 
of an ofHc(‘r directly subordinate to the Surveyor-General 
of Lulia h It results not only in fit?) d- maps which show' 
the details of cultivation an<l occupation at the time but 

‘ ‘At th*' >anH> limo in stations. Thi'so main (Mreuits nrr 

iKTossarily a closo conn<*ctioii mib-ilivicUMj into ii)in«>r oirruitH 
between tht^ Deputy Superink-nd- f.)riiied on the. Harm* prineiph?. 
ent of Cadastral Survey and the The eountry having thuH Vm*n 
Settlement Offie<*r. Eaeh naturally divided into n Htiries of lai*ger and 
is interested in the operatiens of Mnaller polygons, the area of erich 
the other, and the ir»lerdei>« iid- largc-r jxdygon and the amis of its 
enoe of the two is highly impoi*t' included sniiflh^r polygons, are in- 
ant.’ St 't* p. 30. def»eiider»tly ealeulated, and the 

*The area of the ctaintry to l>c reKults proved by the total aita of 
»iirve3'ed is first divided into great tlie latter agrfs*ing with that of the 
blocks or main circuits, the limits former. From the smaller pol^'gona 
of which arc^ generally’' connected the Surveyor next proceeds to plot 
with Great Trigonometrical Survey skeleton plans of the kwins. Tht.*se 

L 1 2 
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also in topographical maps on a scale of one or two inches 
to the mile. These field-maps are afterwards kept up to 
date by the thoogyees of circles, who, as we shall see, are 
hound to make additions and corrections which show 
newly-formed fields, and new internal divisions caused by 
transfer, succession, and partition. 

§ 9 . Tract-vlamifuation avd Soil-rlastsi/iratlon, 

As under other systems, a careful inspection of the 
land is of the first and most continuous necessity during 
the progress of the Settlement. Flrd, tracts of country 
having the same general character and conditions are sepa- 
rated off. One, for example, will be marked out by the 
limits within which a railway affords an easy transport 
for its {)r<)(luce ; another ha.s no convenient market ; one 
will embrace plain country fully cultivated ; another is 
full of jungle, or has poor and hilly soil. This latter is a 
frequent feature, for beyond the deep clay of tlic river 
valleys, w^o often come, towards the foot of the hills 
(the Pegu-Yoma for instance) to undulating laterite ridges 
on wduch the *eng* tree (DIpierorftrpws tuhemdiftiis) 
grows, and the generally reddish soil, sometimes mixed 
with sand towards the edge of the plain, is called ‘ Pmg- 
dain.* In some places the population is abundant, and 
there is a surplus of produce for export ; in othei's the 
country is malarious, and the little produce that is grown 
finds a sale to the non-agricultural population. 

i^ecoudfi/, there is the classification of .so/Ys ; inside each 
tract there wdll be varieties of soil on the ditferent ‘ kwins ’ ; 
clay that is Jiot exhausted by ever so many years’ rice-crop- 
ping ; clay that needs to lie fallow after ten or twelve years ; 
laterite and sandy soil that is easily exhausted ; ridge-soil on 
which ‘ dry * spring crops may be raised : there will be deep 
clay in the basing and poorer clay on land rising toward a 

plrtiis arx> hanilod over to the field Uio kwin showing every existing 
surveyors, wlio, with plane-table boundary, natural and artificial.’ 
and chain, fill in all the interior (Direcftwia (Settlement', Chap. II. 
details and turn out a plan of 5 11}. 
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ridge, and bo forth. One or two classes will probably he 
found sufficient. The object is that an uniform rate should 
be laid upon the same kind of soil in the kwin, just as it is 
desired that the same soil-rates should Ikj adopted through- 
out the tract that has uniform general conditions ^ 

The object of the first or tract classification is to ensure 
that the assessment shall be such that cultivators living 


* Tiu< subject of inspection and 
classifieation is treated of in Chap. 
V of the Directions. 

As an example from ‘ real life * I 
quoto the following soil description 
of Thonzeh, which is part of U»e 
Tharrawaddy distriet, k(uii<> forty or 
lifty miles ab«>ve Jt^ingoon ;.S. li. 
of 1881 82, iqi. 17, 181 : - 

‘Th * soils vary from stiff day. 
which is the h(*st, to sandy “ cwf/- 
fiio'tuj," .i.e.. latt'l'iti* soil, where the 
tree grows) wliieh is 
the worst. As rf?giirds lasting 
power, it appears that dayt‘y soils 
last practically for ever. 1 liave 
seen no instane(^ of a gi)od day s<iil 
suffering from exhaustion. The 
cultivator.^ in some parts of Kyay- 
n<'(! cirde complain tliat owing to 
the ridine.'.s of the .soil, tin' crop 
conn'S up too rank for tin* tirst two 
years, iirnl consequently is lijihle 
h) he blown <»ver ainl damaged. 
The.se people state that a rich day 
attains its he.st state* Hft« r ten Vi^urn 
cultivation, and thereafter show.s 
no di'te'rioration ; sandy and em/- 
(/oia</ soils, on tin; other liand, 
deteriorate ra})idly. After live 
years' cultivation tln-y will have 
been properly levelled ainl em 
banked, and will then give their 
best. crop. Hut after other ten or 
twenty years a marked deprecia- 
tion is visible. 

‘Taking the country a» a whole, 
there is a great uniformity in soil. 
TJiough th(; extrcine.s of first and 
second das.s are widely apart, tliere 
lies lad ween, a great amount of 
land which is exceedingly difficult 
to class, as it would form either a 
good second or a bad firat. It is 
also very hard to draw the line 
lK:*tweeii first and second class when 
they gradually merge into each 
other, and the difference between 


them is not very great. 

‘There is in many cases more to 
he said for the old ruh* that land in 
the sfime kwin should bear the 
siime rate that at first sight woiihi 
upjHair. Kwins vary in physical 
featutvs, but the typical kwin may 
be said to be a block of land lying 
Iwivveen two strenm.s. The culti- 
vators’ houHe.s are on the banks of 
tlie streams. I'he he.st land is the 
hiwest, — namely, that in the cciitre 
of tin; kwin ; and the worst i.s the 
highest, — namely, that atljactmi to 
the sti'euins. 8uch a kwin would 
h«* divided into soil classes by lines 
parallel f«» the creeks, but this 
division is objectionable on thr(*e 
grounds — 

T: the land near*the stream is 
close to the cult iv.itor’s 
dwelling, uiel be lias not, 
like many of those in the 
intiU'ior, to boar the troubJo 
and cxjH'nse of a hunporary 
hut during the ploughing 
.season ; 

2 though the land on the 
banks of the. creek mnyyiehl 
a ]M»or cr<q», it is wuy useful 
us a nurse ry ; 

3; there i.s probably along the 
bank of the stream a (.vrtain 
amount of wu.sU; land on 
which the cultivators have 
Ihstj accustomed to tether 
tiicir cattle during the rains, 
and which, l.i»eing small in 
<*xient and in scattered 
patches, cannot bo coiiveiii- 
t'litly ^ken up as a grazing 
ground, but which may, 
ncverthelesH, l>e very ujwd'ul : 
the low'er rate on the banks 
of the streiun isadirwt in- 
ducement h> the. cultivat(»r 
to extend his holding so as 
to include this land/ 
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under approximately equal conditions should be as equally 
taxed as possible ; or as the ‘ Directions * (§ 102) put it — 
(a) that each cultivator shall pay, approximately, an 
equal propoi*tion of the produce of his cultiva- 
tion ; 

(i) that each may enjoy approximately an equal rate 
of profit for his cultivation ; 

(f ) that thereby the cultivation of both bad and good 
land may be rendered profitable ; 

((/) that in this way the land revenue may be rendered 
elastic and capable of steady gi’owth with in- 
creasing prosperity. 

The tract classification should have the following cha- 
racteristics : — 

(i) it should take account of all mattem which affect 

the value of land ; 

(ii) it shbuld, as far as possible, be in harmony with 

the ideas of the people ; 

(iii) it should be susceptible of application in all future 

revisions of assessment. 

§10. ^'1 amtane n i . — Ha! f A tisein. 

The general law under which ( 1 ) agricultural land, and 
(2) produce of trees or orchards, ko., are assessable, is found 
in sections 23 and 24 of the Act II of 

The assessment on cultivated lands (rice and otlier crops) 
is made at an annual money rate, fixed per acre, and to 
continue unchanged for a stated period, ordinarily not less 
than ten or more than fifteen years. Tlic older theory was 
that the State was cnlitletl to 20 per cent, or oiie-fifth of the 
ifnm produce of land. The modern rule is that one-half 
the * net profits ^ may be taken. It is said that there may 
be two kinds of ‘ net produce ’ — 

{a) balance of the gross produce after deducting the 
cost of cultivation only ; 

(h) balance of the gi'oss produce after deducting the 
cost of cultivation and also the cost of living. 

It is the * not produce * under (6) that is selected as the 
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standard, the half of which may constitute the State share. 

In order to asceiiain this net produce, we have to observe, 
by experiment, the gross produce actually reaped and 
threshed out, from sample areas selected so as adequately 
to represent the different soils in the kwin. Detailed in- 
structions for this process are contained in Chapter III of 
the ‘ Directions.* 

The object is to got a normal produce for the kind of 
land to which the selected aiea belongs, and also to got the 
produce of the same kind of land under diji'erent conditions 
of agriculture. 

A normal limit of production, higher and lower, being 
ascertained, a moan betw^een the two is accepted as ap- 
proximate for the whole area represented by the sample. 

This method is not applied to gardens or orchards, nor 
to miscellaneous cultivation known as ‘ kaing.* Here reli- 
ance must be placcid on average rates deduced from produce 
statistics ‘gathered from as wride and diversified areas as 
possible.’ 

The value of the produce is next ascertained by taking 
an average price of rice at the local rate during throe 
months after harvest. This may be ascertained by taking 
the market or export rate and allowing for the cost of Diroi- 
transport by cart or boat. As the tracts have been classi- 
fied according to their similarity of position, one price wdll 
ordinarily represent a whole tract. Then the cost of pro- 
duction is calculated. This, as above stated, consi.sts of 
the cost of living, jdua the cost of ploughing, cattle, and 
the different operations up to the threshing of the croph 


‘ T1h> hinxtmai iruiy lx; quoteil on 
the subj< ot : — 

‘125. Tl»<; inquiry regarding co.st 
of cultivation is n<»t »o Hitnjdo. 
The cost of cultivation is known to 
vary considerably in iliflVrent ]>arts 
of the country and among <iiflVrcnt 
classes of the jx-oplo. Stane culti- 
v'ators work their land themselvcH 
with the aid of their families ; 
others habitually employ hired 
labour. Some plough with their 
own cattle ; others hire cattle. In 


.%>ine parts of the ))rovince the 
mortality of <;attle, and th».*ref«>re 
the risk incurred in cultivation, is 
greater than in others. Certain 
classes are frugal ; others are 
improvident. 

‘ 126. In order to arrive at a fair 
average w^ile of cost (d* cultivation, 
it is necessary that the higher and 
lower limits of tliis cost, as well as 
the circumstances under which 
they are incurred, be ascertained. 
No effort should be spared to obtain 
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In the Bassein Settlement B€fK)rt of 1879-80*, there is 
an interesting calculation of the cost of clothes, food, &c,j 
which gives a good idea of the Burmese cultivator’s style of 
living — as far as the necessaries of life are concerned. Then 
the cost of cultivation includes the purchase of cattle; and 
as the cattle last for a certain numlier of years, the cost for 
one year is the whole price divided by that number. 
There is also the cost of reaping, weeding, threshing, &c. 
Deducting the cost of production from the gross outturn 
valued in money, we have the net profit, one half of which 
is the limit of the Government demand 

It is obvious that the av(*rago amount of produce may 
vary in the different classes of soil, if these have been cor- 
rectly observed ; and the cost of cultivation and cost of 
production will vary in the different assessment tracts. 

§11. Uee made of the Calculation of ProduA e and Cods. 

This calculation is rather a theoretical basis or standard 
of comparison than a process which givt^s rates that can at 
once be adupUnl. 

In all the recent Settlement Reports that I have e.xamiiied, 
the calculation is made and reportcnl ; but I have not 
observed any case in which rates deduced have been 
actually proposed for assessment purposes. The theoretical 
rate invariably comes out too high, and the actually pro- 
posed rate is somewhat (occasionally a good deal) lower. 
The fact is that, as we have seen in other Settlements, no 
hard-and-fast rule of assessment is possible. There are (in 
all modein Settlements) previous rates and those in force 
in the Settlement just coming to an end, to be considered; 
and there is generally the probability that, the district 

large A mniil>or of eases as issued for tlio ‘ci roles’ settled in 
possible from among all classc^s of each year. 

the people and over the entire area ^ Miscellaneous crops like sesa- 
of the country under ISettlement.' mum, &c., are not calculated in 
The information collected is put this way, nor gardens : these fi>rm 
together in a tabular form. but a small prof>ortion of the culti- 

‘ I should have noted bt^fore vated area, and fair arbitrary rates 
that the later Settlement Reports are selected ; single trees bearing 
do not appear (as in some provinces) fruit art> assessed usually at four to 
for whole districts, but they are six annas each. 
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liaving advanced and prices risen, the last rates may be 
faii'ly raised ; but thert> is the question how any consider- 
able rise will affect cultivation ; how far prices ai'e likely to 
rise or lall ; how lai* former rates have l>een collected wdtli- 
out difficulty, i. e. resort to coercive process ; and finally, 
there is a comprehensive view to be taken of the circum- 
stances and condition of the particular circh^ or tract under 
Settlement, based on a thousand facts and considerations 
which pass before the mind of an experienced officer fami- 
liar with the place ; these pioduce in his mind a sense that 
ceii/ain rates will be too high or others too low: this he 
will endeavour to justify in his report, and he will pro- 
bably be riglit even if lie cannot explain himself fully in 
words. 

In short, the full lialf will not always be taken. It 
is of no use to propose rates which would compel the 
people to lower their standard of living. Again, large 
families cultivating small holdings cannot usually j>ay as 
much as small families cultivating large holdings ; and 
holdings containing no waste, and therefore ^ncapable of 
expansion, cannot so easily bear a full charge as those in 
which there is room to exteml cultivation’. 


* Thi^ t<*xt of tho * lUrf'ctioiis * on 
this siii'jfcrt is ns follows : - 

‘ 139. lUii hofon* j>ropo.sinj; raO‘H 
for sanction, llio SoUlcinoni Ofliofr 
should coiisiddT tho following 
|>oints : — 

(a, incidence, of tho j»ros«'nt 
rovonuo ; 

amount of tlio prosont ro- 
vonuo : 

;'( iuoh;ibility, or tho rovorso, 
of oontinuanco uf tho oxLst- 
ing valuo of ])r<;dijct‘* ; 

(d: avorago aizo of tho holdings 
of tli(* agri(Mi]turaI familioH ; 
(f-" margin of wai^to lc‘ft for 
incroaHo of cultivation ; 

(/, g(rnoraI condition of tho 
poopki ; 

{'Z pn>hablo offocts of increase 
of population, asi’ortainod hy 
considoratioii of the changes 
wrought hy increase of popu- 
lati<m in the past. 

* 140. If, after considering the 


eflVid of jm assossinoni at tho full 
half prolit standard, tho Soiilt^- 
iiM'nt Otticor has reason to think 
thiit a inoditieution should he made 
ill tin* ratos, he should show', along- 
side of the full rates, those rates 
which he roeommends, and should 
give a clear staiennuit of Jiis 
reasons. 

‘141. It is of primary importaiK.o 
that no such enhains'ineni of lah^s 
should he inadi* as will impfise on 
tJie jM’oplethe noc ossity of lowering 
their standard of living or curtail- 
ing their common comforts. No 
people <*an he expcct<*d to livo con- 
tentedly under burdens which 
imtKisi? sucdi^a necessity. 

*142. lairge families cultivating 
small holdings e.annot ordinarily 
afforil to pay m much as small 
families cultivating large holdings ; 
and under existing conditions, 
ailtivators in tracts where the 
limit of cultivation haa Ikhjii 
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§ 12 . Cesm, 

IJeakieH the rates assessed on the land, a cess (amounting 
to 10 per cent, on the land-revenue) has to be paid: (this 
is like the local rates of Indian Settlements). The object 
is to form a fund to provide for district roads, the district 
postal service, village police, sanitation, and education. 
This cess was formerly levied (to the extent of ^ per cent.) 
32, Act’ll under the Land Revenue Act; but sections 31 and 32 have 
of 1876. j’(?pealecl, and the terms ‘5 per cent, cess' and *cess’ 

have been struck out of the Act wherever they occur ; and 
Al t II of a special Act now provides for the levy of the rate and for 
j its application. 


§ 13 . Copliation Tux. 

Again, liesidos the land revenue and 10 per cent, cess, a 
‘ capitation taxj is paid by all males bet\ve(‘n the ages of 
Art Uof 18 and 60 years. The rates arc ii.xed by the ('liief Com- 
1876, certain limits laid down l)y law. There 

are also ceHairi towns specified in the Act, and certain 
others allov/ed by the Chief Commissioner, which, within 
defined limits, pay no capitation tax, but a rate on land 
within tlieir limits, instead. 

§ 14. liewrd of J{ I gilt a in Land. 

The Settlement Officer has also, with the aid of his special 
staff* to make out a record of all rights. 

The maps give him the area cultivated as divided into 
fields (each fielil being separately numkTcd), and the area 
unoccupied; the map also shows the grouping of land 
according to occupation, — whether it is a waste-land grant, 
an occupied village, a road, a village site, a monastery site, 
unoccupied waste, forest reserve, and so forth. The Settle- 

or iRarly reached, run than in Burrua. The stability of 
more rijiks than thest^ cultivating this equilibrium must dtqH'nd in 
in jMvrts of the country where there great measure u}.kui the prtyssure of 
is aiiqde waste still available. the land revenue. I)ue weight, 

*143. Nowhere would the offtHjtss therefore, to all the oonsi derations 
of any md di8turl)ance of the above described is indispensable 
equilibrium of taxation be felt in order to secure a just aaseaa* 
more keenly or be moi'e mischievous ment." 
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ment Officer has to record the area of land held by each 
cultivator tuid the tenure by which it is heldb The two 
main classes of land tenures are the ‘ landholder’s/ already 
<le8cril>ed, and the ‘ giaiitee’s ’ tenure. There may also ho 
an occupation under a terminable lease, or under a tem- 
porary peniiission to cultivate; but these are non-pro- 
prieUiry. The leases here spoken of are leases by the 
State. 

The following nine registers are kept up for each kwin : 

No. I (register of holdings), by whom and on what sort of 
tenure, the land is held ; and what sort of cultivation there 
is, and if there are fruit trees No. II gives tlie abstract of 
unoccupied and excluded lands, such as grazing ground, 
village site, sacred places, road, canal, frc., bush and tree 
jungle, grass jungle and ‘ under water.^ No. Ill is a record Act ii ..f 
of declarations and decisions as to landholder’s right. No. ’ 

IV is a register of grants, with a reference to lU^giskr No. 

I, a detail of the part uncultivaU‘d, and the number of 
years’ exemption from revenue. It refers only to grants 
under Act 11 of 1876. No, V is a register of jeases, under 
the two heads of land leased uiuku* section 18 of the Act, 
and land leased because relinquished by some one else. 

No. VI is a register of tenants. Nos. VII and Vlll show s«>c. u. 
the grazing grounds and llie garden and miscellaneous cul- 
tivation in the kwin, respectively. No. IX is the register 
of soil classiticatioii : it shows fu'st chiss and second class 
land (see ‘Directions,’ ^ 113). The registers are kept in 
Burmese. 

‘ Holdings ’ are groups of land in a kwin, assessed to one 
sum of money, and may consist of several fields contained 
within a continuous boundary. Old waste- laml ‘ grants ’ 

‘ If th(‘iv ix a dih})uUi as to whioln titled. Entriox made in tlm 
of two jHTsoiiH ix entitled, or wliat of stnrh doelaratioiis an- hindinj^ on 
seii't of riglit, if any, a eJaiinant the Civil Courts. See further, m;. 
has, .SHtleijieiit Officers are em- 170!, ii.) * 
powered isections 15 t<» i-j of Aet II This is doscrilnMl as tho princi 

of 1876. and ISotilii’ution No, 5, pal regisU-r, which • should ho a 
dated 6th October 1879) to inquire faithful picture (»f the kwin for the 
and decide on evideiia^. Adedara- year of {Settlement.' 
tion of landholder.ship is then re- “ he. under rules of 1839 41-65. 
corded in favour of the party eii- It is a jwint of difference that the 
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are always reckoned as each a separate kwin, not as 
holdings. 

Dimv Tiie register of tenants is not a legal record of rights, hut 
§65. yp statistical purposes. 


§ 15. Tenard-liight. 

There has been no occasion yet for any law about tenant- 
right, but the progress of agricultiire and the material 
wealth of the country naturally lead to the wealthier men 
abandoning cultivation themselves and giving over their 
land to tenants who cultivate for them, paying a rent 
which in some parts commonly consists partly of a cash 
payment, viz. the amount of the Government revenue, and 
the rest in kind, — a tenth of the gross produce, or, in other 
parts, of a cash rate agreed on (see p. 492, ante). 

The land-system in Burma not having created any arti- 
ficial landlord over the estates, l)ut dealing with the 
individual holdings and their occupiers, there has been 
no occasion for sub-tenures representing natural rights in 
the soil in Rubordination to the superior title. Any ten- 
ancies that arise are th(‘refore necessarily based on custom 
or on agreement between the tenant and the landholder or 
grantee \ 


* gnujt Jkwiu ’ has alwaya oi»o ‘pro- 
priotor ’ ' tin* gnnitoe — and all 
undor him are tonants. In an 
ordinary kwin {or village) thoro 
may ho many landholders, &o. 

‘ On the suhjeet ei’ tenants, the 
folhiwing extiiud from a iV]H>rt on 
iho welhto do disfrirt of TJiarra- 
Wttddy may he quoted, as explaining 
wliat is generally true 

‘ U has been proposed to restrict 
by legislation the right of frw 
<‘<udract Ixd ween tlo^ landlord and 
tenant on the ground that it has 
Is'en found necessary t-o do so in 
older ct»un tries. 1 arn convinced 
tluit there is not in this district 
tin' slightest iiwessity for any 
h'gislation. The landlord and 
tenant elass(>s differ from tliose in 
India and at home in the following 
i-espects 


( 1 ; They are memlKTs of one so- 
cial class, and they are both 
accustomed to one standani 
of living. 

(2 The land is let from year 
to year, and lixity of tenure 
is unknown. 

,3'' There is no necessity for 
expending capital on land 
after it has once been cleared, 
and eonsoquently there are 
no quest ioiis of eom|H‘nsa- 
tion. 

‘ If tho tenant classt*.s liad from 
generation to geueraliun l>ecome 
accustomed to look upon the land- 
l<»rd s property as their own natural 
home, there might he good reason 
for treating a tenancy contract in a 
different way from other contracts : 
but, in a system of i>easant pro- 
prietors, where the customs that I 
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§ 16. Jomt Re^pomibility. 

In Lower Burma there is no such thing as a joint re- 
sponsibility of a kwin for the entire revenue assessed on it. 

This w^as, as I before stated, attempted in some })lace8, but was 
found a failure and -was abandoned ; every man is respon- 
sible for his own holding. A holding is, how'over, often held 
jointly by the heirs of an original deceased owner. As 
long as it remains joint, the names of all the owners are 
entered in the thugyi’s books. And when such persons 
have been jointly in occupation of land liable to land- 
revenue, cess, or tax in lieu of capitation, during the year, 
they are jointly and severally liable, and so are all joint 
tenants, mortgagees, or conditional vendees. 

When partition takes place, and the shares are separated, 
the assessment is apportioned also, so that each share be- 
comes a separate and independent hobling. ^ 

There is also a joint and several liability on all males of 
the family who, at any time in the year (being then 18 
years of age), took part in the cultivation, in cases where a 
tax is lcvi(3d (as it may be in the case of toungvil cultivation) 

^ 1876, S, MVS. 

on the lauuly. 37. 8. 


luivt* poinO a out oxist, it is (ii{lirul( 
to stM‘ what grounds could ho given 
tor ih<* iiitt'rjorcnco of Icgihlatidu, 
aioi to uudorstand what form 
legislation could jmsihly tak<‘. 
Then* was lod- a single <aisc of 
litigati<n\ hctw(‘on landlord and 
touaut in tlu* Tliarrawaddy district 
during flo* past year.’ 

In aiiuthcr report tho same 
author writes /d hvpcrh 1880 - 

81, p. 12 ; 

‘A temj)orary sickness, a lawsuit, 
or the death of a wife, is consitiered 
hy a Hurrnan a sufficient reason h'r 
resting from labour for a y<ar, 
providcil ho is aide to find a sub- 
stitute who will pay the revenue 
on the land and give him a sharo 
of the pn>fits. 

‘ There are fuw landlords who 
liabitually lease out their land and 


have no connection tln'insidvoa 
with the soil, 

‘The expresMion “tenant clash" 
suggests that tlier(‘ is a landlord 
ela«s--a ehiss who have tbernsi'lvo.s 
no connection with the soil that 
iM longs to them, further than that 
they habitually lease it out for the 
rent that can he drawn from jt. 
This is not the rase with the 
majority of tin* landlords in the 
tract under .Settlement, In nine- 
lent hs of the areas the owner has 
lejuHf'<l the laud for one Henson, 
Iwcause for sonuj r<*ason he ban 
bi‘en unable himself to cultivate it, 
and he has leascMl it, not to a man 
of it sc'pajato clas,s an<l Hocrial 
stiinding from hunstdf, hut prob- 
ably to the owner of adjawnt 
land,’ 
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§ 17. Record of Cudonis, 

During the preparation of the record-of-rights, oppor- 
rhap rv taken to draw up a note of village cnstom.% in 

ga regard to succession and transfer, in regard to managing 
joint holdings, partition of holdings, boundaries (o.g. who 
owns the strip between holdings), and who has the right to 
break up waste in the holding ; also in regard to rights-of- 
way, cattle-paths, rights to jungle produce, fruit-trees; who 
is to be headman (Ywa-lu-gyi) in the Kwin, and how suc- 
cession to the oflice is regulated ; how pagodas, zayats or 
iv-st-houses and other ])ublic buildings are repaired and 
maintained, &c.. &e. 

A not(* sliould also be adrled giving ilie history of the 
kwin, especially noticing various revisions of revi iiue rates, 
chief varieties of produce, cu.stonmry mode of fuelling pro- 
duce, and current loc«l price of chief products. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAXO-EEVEXI'E OFFTCIAES AXH REVENTE 
BUSINESS. 

§ I. Finanriid ComnitsHloner nml Comwt^^hncn^. 

Trk (listriet organization is in many rcBpocts like that of 
any Indian N(»n-llegiilation Province. First, and directly 
untler the ( liief (\)niniissioner of the Province, there is a 
Finan(‘i;i] ( ‘oniinissioner ; and then (Commission era of Divi- 
sions. The po^vers of officxns are declared and notified. Act U < f 
The Financial (Commissioner has the gemt^nd control and ' 

may call for the T)roceedinn:8 of any .sulKU’dinate Kevenne *‘'‘*'* 

. * ^ . . A<'< H I 

Otlicer and review any order or decision thei»ein. (A)in- ‘jb-6, s. v. 

missioners have the saino power within tlieir divisions. ■ 

^ 2. Dptyviy CamrniyH toners. 

Under tlie (.V^mmissi oners are the districts, eacli in cljarge 
of a Deputy ( 'ommi.ssioner. As the districts are often large, 
tliere may be primary .su]*-di visions in charge of Assistant 
or Extra A.ssistant ( 'ommissioners h Every district, how- 
ever, is divided into ‘ tow'iishi[>s,’ and each township is 
presided over }>y an Extra Assistant Uoinmissioner, or by a 
• Myo-ok.’ The township officer, like the Assistant and De- 
puty Commissioner, lias civil, criminal, and revenue powers. 

§ 3. The. Thv<jy!. ^ 

Every township ag^ain is made up of * circles,’ each pre- 
sided over by a *Thiigyi ’ as its local revenue official. The 

* Tho sub-divisional officer may within his subdivision (Rulfa, 131, 
be invested with all or any of the 2. , 
pi‘wers of a Deputy C<»mmis.sioner 
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duties of the thugyi— in dealing with applications for land, 
or for relinquishment, preparing the annual rolls showing 
the land-revenue for the year due from each kwin in his 
circle, looking after the collections, and so forth.*— will be 
found in the Rules, and in ‘ Directions to Revenue Officers 
8 a 3,^ concerning the Supplemental Survey,’ Chapter IV. The 

9a 6. Thiigyi may have an Assistant called Taik-Say< 5 . The 

' remuneration of the Thiigyi by commission on his col* 

iiuUis lections, is provided by the Rules, as also his liability to 

> 5 ?^ .58. penalty for misconduct. 

§ 4. Village Headiven, 

There are executive headmen of villages called * Ky&l^n- 
gyi’^but they are chiefly the spokesmen of the villages 
in their dealings with the authorities. The kyedangyi 
has no revenue functions, nor has he any responsibility 
A. I HI of like the lambardiirs of a North Indian village, nor con- 
9 e(|uently doe.s he get any percentage on collections, though 
18. YUhy receive a small remuneration or a grant of land. 
But, as a ^matter of practice, ho does give the Thiigyi 
of his circle considerable help in collecting the revenue of 
the kwin. The headman of a village is consequently not 
Aci III of mentioned in the Revenue Rules. He is, however, an im- 
^8Bo, mM's. functionary from a police point of view. He forms 

part of the rural police, and his duties are to report crime 
and the arrival of persons of suspicious character to the 
‘goung,’ or headman over a ‘circuit’ - (Police administra- 
tive group). He has also to help public oflicers when in 
camp, and to keep up certain registers of biiihs, deaths, and 
marriages, ami to help when required in collecting and 
registering vital statistics. The headman is liable to cer- 
tain penalties for neglect or misfeasance, l»ut a i^rosecution 
cannot be instituted against him without the ordej-s of the 

* Th<\so an? tho ufficml hoadiium ; of the Province and at such dat^s 
Uw ‘ liMjal " orstx'ial headman is the as the Chief Commissioner notifies. 

‘ YwA-lu-gji.’ Where this notification is not 

* 1 httv<^ quoted Act III, 1889, as issued, sees. 13 14 of the Act II 
modifying Act II of i860, but tho of 1880 still define the duties, 
principal se<?tions of the former (Act III of 1889, sec. i :d).) 

only come into force in such parts 
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Deputy Commissioner. There are also certain rules re- 
garding the limit of time and giving notice in case a civil 
suit is filed against a headman regarding his official acts, 
for which the Act must 1)6 consulted. 


§ 5 . Revenue Duties in Chrles ^vhieh are setiled. 

One of the first objects is to keep up the Settlement 
survey maps up to date. The cadastral survey has fur- 
nished maps of each kwin (on a scale of sixteen inches to 
the mile) and the area statements (equivalent to the simjra 
and kJHfsra of North Indian Settlements). There are also 
the Settlement r(‘cords above described. Some of the facts 
recorded, e. g. the boundaries and total area of the kwin, do 
not change; but inside the kwin, the linos are altered con- 
tinually. Jungle or waste land is brouglit under cultiva- 
tion, ])oundaries of holdings alter by enlargement, transfer, 
partition, and so forth ; and if the maps and records were 
not kept au rourant with these changes, they would, in 
a f(}w years, become so incorrect that wl)en the time came 
round for a revision Settlement, the whole survey might 
have to be done over againb Moreover, there would lx; 
a difficulty in correctly preparing the annual assessment 
lists. 

In order thus to maintain the records, the ‘Supple- 
meniaiy survey’ is a recognized branch of Rovenne busi- 
ness, under the supervision of the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture. 

The work consists in the annual correction of a copy of 
the original kwin map, and the maintenance of eight Regis- 
ters, six of which are annual The chief of these is wdiat I 


’ IHrecfiom io Ileienw Officers con” 
cerning the Supplementary Survey July 
1885 , Chapter III. 

* Direciions {Supplementary Stir?ey\ 

pp. 3 5. llie additions, Ac., to the 
map eouHiat of — 

(tt) Sun'oy field by field of 
all extensions of cultivation. 

(b Delineation of new bound* 
ariea in fields which have 

VOL. III. M m 


l»w‘n Mibdivided. 

(r; Numbering new fieldM 
caumid^liy [a . and (b\ 

(fl. Lining off with c^doured 
pencil the boundaries of any 
holding that has been 
changfrd. 

Delineation of newr objects, 
houses, tanks, &c. 


Act 111 of 
1889. 
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may call a Comparative Register of Holdings, as it shows 
on the left hand columns of the page, the datns quo at the 
beginning of the year, and then on the other parts or groups 
of columns, the changes during the year, both as to area and 
assessment, under the heads ‘ Increase ’ and ‘ Decrease,* and 
the resulting state of things. A fourth set of columns 
slioAVS the area occupied by tenants, ag(;nts, mortgagees, 
&c., and the revenue payable thereon. 

The second Register shows grants made during the 
year; the third shows the leases: as these may consist of 
lantls leased for a term or such as are temporarily relin- 
quished by landholders, and may revert to them within 
twelve years, it is necessary to keep them s(‘parato from 
the grants. 

The fourth Ih^gister (tenants) is important, because other- 
wist^ a tenant riglit would become eonfuse<l with a land- 
holder’s. TheThii-gyi used generally to collect the revenue 
from the tenant direct, and therefore put hitn on Ids list as 
if he were the landholder; in this way confusion arose. It 
is to ]>e rei;neird)ere<l that the landholder is still in ‘ posses- 
sion’ under the Act, althuugli hi.s land is actually worked 
by a tenant. Agents not paying rent arc not shown in tlie 
Register, 

The fifth Register, showing transfers and partitions, needs 
no remark. The sixlli is an aimuul area statement; it 
shows the fields wdu<‘li liavo been altered or newly formed 
<luring the year, with iww numbers to replace the old 
ones in the original statement. Registers VII and VIII 
call for no special notice. These do not always alter, 
but as new ptu’sons aeijuiro the status of landholder and 
new grazing grounds are allotted, additions may have to 
be made. 

The Tlui-gyi, or Ids assistant (wdiose appointment is so 
regulated tliat he may be a competent surveyor) carries out 
the supplementary survey and enters the necessary changes 
on copies of the Settlement maps ; he also keeps up the first 
four of the registers. A * Superintendent/ appointed under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, checks the work 
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with the aid of ' Inspectoi's * h The Superintendent of Land 
Records himself keeps the seventh and eighth Registers. 

The Thii-gyl is furnished with what the ‘ Directions ’ call 
‘ tax-tickets,' or counterparts of the roll for each holding, on 
the strength of which he makes the revenue collections. 

5 6 . T/fP Year, 

The agricultural year in Burma begins on the 1st July; 

)mt the date may bo changed. Any increase in rates, At t u ..f 
only takes effect from the 1st July following the date on 
which it may he ordered. % 

§ 7. Colledion of Bevenne. 

The revenue assessed on land is payable by instalments, 
which at present ore due on the 15th February, and for 
• kaing,’ or miscellaneous cultivation, on ist April. Tin? Hulr 90. 
(.'liief (Commissioner is empowered to fix (in any district or 
part of a district) any date not later than tlie 1 jth March 
for pasnemt of revenue <>n land other than ‘kaing’ cultiva- 

liev(‘nue is pa}alile to the Thu-gyi of the circle IOjIioi. 
in which tlie land is situate. 

The Tlui-gyi lias to prepare an annual roll, showing tho 
changes during the year, and the resulting amount actually 
payable, allowing for fallow .specially a.sses.sed at two annas 
an acre. On sanction by the Deputy ( Wmi.ssioner, ‘ tax- 
tickets ' are prepared and s(‘rved on the persons liable. 

No revenue is (hmianded exeept after the issue of a tax- Art ii ..r 
ticket. For all rt;venue paid a rc^ceipt is given. Olyectiuris ‘ 

U) pay mihst be tiled within ten days, to the Township Officer, 91* 
who reports to the Deputy Commissioner or to the offic( 3 r 
in charge of tlie Subdivision. 

For the rules about capitation tax, and the land rate im- 
j>osed in lieu of it, and for other particulars regarding 
exemption from capitation tax in favour of certain classes 
and of immigrant settlers, the Rules must be consulted. 

’ Itirtifir.m, l-^upphvmihxry Sitnof, .sjM'ctors ' arc Uui ^KunuiigoH’ of 
< ha|). III;. Thisi is in t ffot l tht; Noithom liiilia and tl»o * Hup<‘rin* 

"ame organiwitioii a.s wrhavo found toiidont of Rfcord« ' is tho Hoad or 

in so many pruviiicos — the *iu- District or Registrar Kan ung6. 

Mm2 
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Act II of 
1876, mtH 
43 5 *- 


Rules 
100 ->104. 

Avi II of 
1876, 
hoe. 45. 
45. 


Soc. 46. 
Rule 103. 


Aot, S<H’. 

48. 

Rules 
104 106. 

Rule 107. 


‘ Din>e- 
tioiiB,’ 
eoiitain* 
ing 

Rt'vonuo 
Notif. 
No. 153, 
4 Sept. 
1890. 


§ 8. Recovery of Arrears of Revenue, — ^Defaulter' 

A person is in arreai*s and becomes a defaulter under the 
Act, when a written notice of demand having been served 
‘ on him (or published under the rules if he cannot be found), 
the demand has remained uncomplied with for ten days. 

The ordinary process for recovery of arrears of revenue is 
that of the Civil Procedure Code for the execution of decrees, 
in which the Revenue-officer who has made an 'application ’ 
containing certain particulars, is the ‘ decree-holder,’ and the 
defaulter is the judgment-debtor. If the amount does not 
exceed R. 1000, there may be an order for immediate execu- 
tion \ which will greatly facilitate collection of all petty 
sums of revenue ; and the Revenue Act dispenses with a 
preliminary issue of notice in the case of a defaulter wdio 
has absconded or is about to abscond. 

In addition to, or instead of, this procedure, the (.’hief 
Commissioner may empower any Revenue-officer to proceed 
against the land itself. Ry rule it is directed that recourse 
should be had to this section in case of ‘contumacious de- 
fault,’ or wliere there is no likelihood of the amount being 
otherwise recovered. If there is a permanent heritable and 
transferable right in tlie land, it may be sold by the Town- 
ship or the Subdivisional Officer, and the purchaser takes 
the land free of encumbrances. If there is no saleable 
right in the land, tlie Revenue-officer may take possession 
of the holding, which then vests in Government free of all 
rights. 

§ 9. Remmion of Revenue. 

This may be granted, before a crop is reaped, when de- 
struction has Ix^cn caused by drought, inundation, blight, 
ravages of insects, or other cause not ordinarily preventible. 
Remission of the whole is gmnted for a total or nearly total 
loss of crop ; and ibr a part, in proportion to the fraction of 
the crop lost: provided that no remission is given unless 
the loss exceeds one-third of the ‘ estimated ordinary full 
crop of the holding.’ Remission must be applied for in 

*. ttrtl Proceiure Code, section 256^ 
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writing to the Township officer direct (or through the 
Thii-gyi) by a certain date. An inspection is made, and the 
case reported to the Deputy Commissioner. If the remis- 
sion is large, the Deputy Commissioner should himself 
inspect the land. The final sanction rests with the Com- 
missioner, and in certain cases with the Financial Com- 
missioner. 

10. Procedure and Ajqmdti in Rerenne Catics. 

The Act ' gives powers, similar to those found in other Siv. 54, 
revenue laws, to cause the erection, maintenance, and repair 
of bou ndary-marks. 

Provision is made for advances to agriculturists, like the L’"!**-* 
Haqavi’ in India. 

All orders passed by revenue authorities l)elow the Com- 
missioner are appealable, and the Financial C'ommissioner 
has a general power of revision; the Act leaves it to tlie mi* 
‘ Rules ’ to decide details, but mentions a number of im- 
portant rc^venuo subjects on which final orders arc not to be Aft, H*r. 
passed by an oflicer of lower grade than a (Jomre.lssioncr. 

These rules, regarding appeals and procedure generally, ,36 "Jo, 
do n<,>t neetl any explanation. » 4 i- 


' Scf nNo Aft V of 1880, sfrtions (onanco. As n jjunis ins|a>otion of 
22 2-j, r<‘ptr(lirig tlir <*o,>t of houinL |M*rrnaiu*nt iiiarks iwico a }var, 
arv-uiarks, thoir repair an<l luaiii- m-o rules under the Lounniary A< t.. 
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§ J, Anvexation and Pri ndpleH of AdudiniArntum. 

Wk n<Av leave the districtH of Lower Burma, in order to 
notiee the 8^ stern adopted for the inanageruent of the large 
and important area of Uppcu* Burma added to Her Majesty’s 
dominions by the Governor-GoncrarK Proclamation of 3rd 
March, 1 886 L . 

It will be ol>8orved that the or<ler simply annexes the 
country ‘to the dominions of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress * ; it does not unite them to any province or pre- 
sidency previously existing. But they have been naturally 
placed under the administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma. 

In the otiicial papers it is clearly indicatetl tliat the 
object is ultimaUily to assimilate the Law and tlie Govern- 
ment system with that of Lower Burma; but that under 
existing cireumstance^s a simpler form of administration is 
indispensable. The annexation was therefore so ordered 
that the province does not come under the Indian Statute 
Law, but is subject to the Act 33 Viet. Cap. 3, under which 
* Regulations ' for its adminivstration have been passe<l. As 
regards the Revenue administration, the local or native 
methods of revenue collection and assessment, and the local 


' Publisluul in tin* l\iinna Gtxzeffe 
nf March 6th, 1886 Part I. p. 89 . 
A prcliininiiry jmu lamation tempo- 
rarily assuming the Oovernnn'nt 
during Ilor MAjcsfy\s ph^asiiro, Inul 
Iveon isauod on ist J*inuar5% 1886 ; 
but that quoted U dohnitive. 
Upper Burma has an esiinmkd 


population of four millions. It is 
in great pai*t covered with jungle, 
and is entirely w'ithout roads and 
unde.veloiH'd. But its resoiirees 
an? considerable, and what it wants 
above all are settled government, 
improved communications, and a 
larg«?r pi^pulation. 
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administrative divisions, were directed to be maintained in 
the first instance, and the native officials to be onii>loyed 
where possible. The ‘ Shdn States ’ are under her Majesty’s 
su/,erainty, and ‘ will be treated as tributary or feudatory 
Stakes, without attempting to bring them under any di- 
rect administrative control.* 

As regards the British districts, it is probable, therefore, 
jthat, as time goes on, changes will take place, and especially 
in the Revenue administration. 


§ 2 . Boai(d(iriet<. 

At present the map which I have prepared iloes not show 
definitely the boundaries of tlie province nor of the districts. 
It must be a work of time and of the development of local 
conditions, to settle all these matters ; any hasty or arti- 
ficial delineation of external territorial boundaries, would he 
produetivo, in the future, of very great inconvenience. As 
to internal boundaries, they will st ttle themselves in time. 

The country was already naturally divided into terri- 
tories, which have become Britisli districts, each under its 
‘Deputy Commissioner’ — H(‘V(‘n(een in nurnherh 

As each ol* these Dej)uty (^unmissionerships consists of a 
certain number of ‘circles’ (taik), aggregated again into 
a number of ‘ townshij>s ’ (myo), and the limits of the circles 
and townships are traditionally well known, tlie question 
of boundary ]»etween district and district will in time be 
easily settled ; and a survey will follow. 


§ 3. The Official Btaffi, 

The luerarchy of official or<lers may therefore be con- 
veniently here summarized. It will be observed that, both 


* At first f«*urtf"en won* iiarntd : 
Dor was it orif^iiuilly proi><»s< d (o 
havo e*<>miinH«ioiiors of 
But. ttiis latter intoiiti<»ii was, 
fortunately, not jM-rsistod in. Coni- 
missionors— -iisfM'cially whore tho 
CViifral ttovornrmuit is neoossiirily 
romoto — an* ndutivoly more nwdod 
in tho early yvars f>f an adminis- 
tration than at any subsequent 
time. 


The Governinent issued in .Tan- 
uary, 1886, a detailed note of in 
struetions as to the prineijdes of 
Administration. I’his note together 
with a «f*noifw* histtiry of the 
nnnexati<ui and its euawsii, will he 
found in Governor-tteiieral’s 
despuhih Public , No. 52, dated 19th 
Oct. t886 , to the *Sf^<Tetary of State, 
printed in the Parliamentary Blue 
h<»ok ‘Burma,* No. 1 (1887). 
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as regards the division of districts into ‘townships* and 
^circles/ and as regards the titles in use, the general 
organization of Upper Burma closely resembles that of the 
older districts. The Chief Commissioner is the head of the 
administration, and the Financial Commissioner has the chief 
Revenue control. Under him are the four Commissioners 
of the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Central Divisions, 
who divide among them the supervision of the (seventeen), 
districts. 

Under the Deputy Commissioner of the district arc the 
‘ My6-6k,* or executive heads of ‘ townships * — resemb- 
ling the ‘ tahsildAr ’ of India, and invested with judicial 
powers. Each towaiship contains several * taik ’ or circles 
(as above stated). For the Revenue collection of the circle, 
a ‘ thu-gyi ’ (having also minor magisterial pown^rs) is re- 
Hponsiblo; and ho receives a remuneration e(|ual to lo per 
cent, on his collections. Over the thu-gyu of the circles 
within a ‘township,' is a Revenue Superintendent, called 
‘ Myo-thii-gyi.* 

The Revenue law is now contained in ‘ The Upper Burma 
Land and R^ivenue Regulation (No. Ill of) 18H9.* 

It is based on the principle of maintaining the old Bur- 
mese methods, though in an improved fonn. 

Putting aside the Regulation for a moment, I may men- 
tion that the Burmese Revenue was derived from — 

(1) Capitation tax — a ‘tithe* levied on households (tha- 

tha-meda). 

(2) A * land-tax ’ on ‘ royal lands,’ which amounted to 25 

per cent, of the gross produce commuted into cash 
at current rates of the market, or on ‘ Royal gar- 
dens,’ calculated in another way, by the number of 
fruit-trees grown. 

(3 and 4) Royalties on Rubies and Jade, and on Petro- 
leum. , 

(5) A ‘ water-rate ’ or irrigation-tax, supposed to repre- 

sent the cost of maintaining and repairing canals or 
irrigation works. 

(6) Fishing rights. 
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(7) Forests. 

(8) Apparently some kind of Stamp duty had been 
copied from the British administration. 

It will be observed that ‘ Excise ’ formed no jmrt of the 
Revenue. The King allowed (ostensibly) no manufacturo 
or sale of spirits ^ 

The Land Revenue is what we are here concerned with. 
The Regulation (III of 1889) repeals the temporary pro- 
visions euactcxl by Regulation VII of 1887, 

§ 4. Rcgxdat 'ioa HI of 18(89. 

The Regulation recognizes the Financial Comnnssioner, 
the Commissioner, the Collector, and the Assistant (Col- 
lector of the first and second grade respectively. 

Tlie ‘CoUector' is of course the Deputy (Jommissioner, 
and the title ‘Assistant Collector’ in fact represents two 
grades or degrees of powers, one or other 01 which (accord- 
ing to position, experience, &c.) can be conferred on any 
of the European or Burmese staff of AsHistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners, or the ‘ township ’ officers (Myo- 
ok, Akiinwiin, and other native titles). 

After determining the classes of Revenue offic(>r8 and 
their powers, laying down the course of administrative 
control, and making the usual provisions about appeal and 
review of orders, and prescribing a simple procedure under 
which the employment of legal practitioners is somewhat 
restricted^, the Regulation goes on (Chap. Ill) to deal with 
the various sources of State Revenue, following, it wdll bo 
observed, the old native principle, but providing for rules 
to regulate, simplify, and render equitable the method of 
assessment and levy. The sources of Revenue are (i) the 
old customary ‘ thathd-uieda ’ or capitation tax (meaning 
the tenth or tithe) levied according to rules to be framed, at 

' It may bt; merition(?<l that this* tho (hfMiro ?»f the h ading men. 
prohibition is maintained as ro- * They mm not apjMfar wiihonfc 
gards all Burmese inhabitants, leave of the Ib.vemie OfUm^r (se<% 
Shops are licensed strictly for 13 b , nor without holding a wtU- 
£uro{)ean or Indian requirements- ticate from the Financial (.‘ommis* 
Sale and imi>ort of opium are al»f) sioner authorizing them to practise 
entirely forbidden, according to ;sec. 13, sub-sec. 3;. 
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certain ratf*» per household or family; (2) the Government 
rights in all State lands ^ provision Vjeing made for rules to 
regulate the occupation and grant of rights in such State 
lands as are ‘waste*; (3) the land-revenue of all other 
lands ; (4) State rights in minerals and earth-oil ; (5) 
fi8heri(‘s, and (6) salt. It will not he necessary to say any- 
thing about {4), (5), and (6); but some remarks may be 
made about the tithe and about State lands, and ordinary 
revenu(‘-paying lands. 

§ 5. 

It is not necesBar}' to do more than give a brief and sum- 
mary account of this tax. It is probable that, Indiu-e long, 
it will be abolished (at any rate, ns far as all land- 
holders are concerned) and a regular laml-revenue sub- 
stituted. 

At present the Rules (in (liap. Ill) will provi<le for its 
levy, according to the old native custom. 

It is enough to say that various persons are ex(unpt from 
‘the tithe I'iiid that to encourages settlers, immigrants are 
exempted for two years; and this period may be extended, 
in the case of those who ‘settle down and cultivate the 
land,’ by tlie Local Government. 

Its as.sessment is effected l)y the thii-gyi, who sul)mits 
a census or roll showing all persons or houseliolds liable to 
pay. This roll is sulyect to being tested by the Assistant 
Collector. The Government fixes the rates (by notification) 
from time to time : these rates, multiplied by the number 
of tith(*-paying households (or, locally, ‘ boat-holds,’ for 
many reside on the river), give the total assessment of the 


* Fn^in what was Siiid about 
Iiowor nuriua, tbo roador will Iiavo 
gaihoml tliat tho ‘ land rovi'nuo * 
under nuriuoso rulors was u purtiai 
and vory iinjxf>rfoft levy! Tho t-hiof 
souiTo of n'vonuo wi»» the Oapita- 
tion tax. Bcaid<>s that*, soiiit* art>as 
of tlie iHwt land woro r«>sH?rv<.Hl as 
* Royal lands * or farm.s. the whole 
produotf of wi)ich \vent to the King. 
In UpiHT Burma in 1888-9, 


rt‘vt*nm* from the tit lie was nearly 
thirt\«six liikhs, whib.' that from 
State lands was only six laklis. 

i.e. the hi‘ailH of houseliolds coin- 
ing under a given description. Go- 
vernment st^rvants, for examjde, an* 
exempt ; so art> foreigners visiting 
Burma for trade, infirm jiersoiis 
and those* who cannot earn a live- 
lihood. ‘Exemption tickets’ are 
granted on application. 
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‘village or other local area.’ There are official porsoiiB 
c illed ‘ ThAiiiadi * or assessoi-s (appointed according to cus- 
tom), who distribute the total ‘over the families or house- 
holdvS of the circle according to their circuiustances and 
ability to pay ^ ; and lists of the payments are afterwards 
published. Objections to this assessment list must bo made 
within ten days of its publication. 

^ 6. State huah. 

SState lands’ are those defined in Section 26 of the Uegu- ill. 
lation. Throughout the country, certain lands were held 
as ‘royal lands,* the rental going to support the king. 

This form of raising n'venue is, as we luive seen, one of 
the old forms of the government of the early races which we 
call Dravidian, and it is found in various parts of (.*entral 
and ►Southern .India and in South-West Bengal, — wdiercver 
tlier(; were; kingdoms of a pr(‘-Aryan t}’pe. 

But as a matt(T of fact, many Oriental Oovernments 
have adopt'd a similar plan, whether originally or l)y way 
of Copying older institutions in Madras an^ elsewhere. 

Thus W(‘ find lands, under th(‘ name of ‘ hawfdi,’ v(>sorved 
for the support of the Court, under the Mughal Kmpire: 
ami the ‘Ta'yyfd’ villages of the Delhi territory, and 
the ‘ khas-melnil ’ of I'engal in Muhammadan times were 
similar. 

The (liiirmese) * Boyar lands are State proj)erty, as are 
also lamis Indd on condition of rendering puldic service, 
or as an appanage to some public office. 

Custom has added a right of the State to C(‘rtain other 
lands, which is a right universally found in India,— uncon- 
nected with any special custom of ‘ royal farms.’ Thus the 
State is entitle(l (as ‘royal lands’) to islands and alluvial 
formations in rivers; to all forest and waste laud, and land 
wffiich has been abandoned, and to w'-hich (as the Regulation 
now adds) no claim has been, or is, preferred within two years 
(from the date of the Regulation). In any case of doubt, the 
Collector may make a declaration that land is State land, 

- 1889. 

whereon a claimant to the contrary will have to prove his W'l’. 2 .\. 
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case. Subject of course to grants of the British Government, 
or to orders passed on claims just mentioned, tenants of State 
Soi-, 2 $. lands are only ternporaiy holders ; and their right is now 
defined. ISo heritable or transferable right, either of occu- 
pancy or use, can exist. Occupiers must pay such rent as 
they have agreed to pay, or in the absence of any agree- 
ment, such as the Collector decides to bo fair and equitable. 
Ordinarily, the Collector commences by making a list of 
all existing tenants paying rent, or in actual possosrion. 
The list shows also the area (in acres) of each holding; the 
average annual produce for the last three years ; the value 
of the same at the average of market rates for three yeai*s 
past ; the customary share of the produce which the State 
takes. On these data he will find the money value of the 
rent-share. There are other matters of detail for wdiich the 
, Rules must be consulted. The rent is liable to revision 
from year to year, unless the Financial Commissioner other- 
wise directs. 

A lawful occupier is not, however, a mere ‘ tenant at will ’ 
of the Crown. He is protected by Rules ‘ which regulate 
ejectment at the end of the agr icultural year— 

{a) with throe months’ previous notice, in which case ho 
is only entitled to conijrensatioii for improvements ; 

(6) without notice, in which ease he will get besides com- 
pensation for improvements, an allowance of one 
year's rent, as a compensation for disturbance. 

If, for any reason, ejectment is required before (he close 
of tlie agricultural year, ho gets both kinds of compensation 
alluded ( o, ami also the value of the crops ' in or on the 
ground at the time of ejectment, less the rent payable for 
the year or harvest, as the case may be.’ 

A tenant who does not like the rent levied, may give 
notice three months before the end of the year, that he re- 
quires a reduction ; if this is refused, he is at liberty to 
relinquish without further notice. He may relinquish (on 
any ground whatever) by giving three months’ notice. 

The Collector may also give three months’ notice of an 

* Chapter V. But the rules have not yet been finally passed. 
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intention to raise the rent ; and if the tenant does not agi^ee, 
he must relinquish, but can claim compensation for im- 
provements. 

An unauthorized occupier', or an authorized one who 
makes default in paying his rent, may be ejected at any 
time, by order of the Collector. 

§ 7. State Lands being 

Rules are provided to be made for the disposal of tvasie 
State land, for regulating the temporary occupation of such 
land, and for the allotment of it, where needed, for use as 
grazing ground to villages. The Rules include the im- 
portant sulject of the 'amount or kind of interest^ created 
by the grant, as well as the exemption from rent, under 
certain circumstances. Land required (or likely to be re- 
quired) for public purposes, is not to bo leased except from 
year to }'ear. Other waste land is leased for not exceeding 
thirty years, and with reservation to Government of mineml 
rights and teak trees. It is subject to paying revenue, 
taxes, or rates ; but to enable the lessee to ^establish his 
cultivation, there are rules allowing exemption from revenue 
for a term of years, as >vell as conditions about bringing a 
certain proportion under cultivation in a certain time. The 
consequences of failure to act up to the lease are ])rovided. 

§ 8. Ordinary Lands paying Revenue, 

State land, being the property of Government, pays rent 
to Government as its landlord or owner. All other land, 
which is private property (in some sense) pnys land-revenue ; 
but where the landholder already pays ‘ thatha-meda ’ tax, 
this latter is either forgiven or ‘ adjust<jd,' so that a double 
burden is not imposed. 

§ 9. Assessment of the Rei^enue, 

The land-revenue is to be assessed according to such 
method of assessment, on consideration of such sources of 

* Unauthori2<^d occupation is also punishable with fine or imprison- 
ment, or with both. 
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income, with effect from such date and for such period, as 
the Revenue-officer may propose, subject to the approval of 
the Local Govemment and the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

This provision allows latitude for a skilful officer to 
devise the l)e.st fonn of assessment, instead of being tied 
down by theoretical rules (of which no experience can have 
been had). In thi.s way a workable theory and practice of 
assessment will gradually develop itself in a natural manner. 

Tlic Regulation provides (as does the Burma Land Act) 
for the exemption of monasteries, schools, and pagodas, and 
for land in towns, &c., from land-revenue assessment. 

In these districts it will be observed that (unlike Lower 
Burma) there may be joint family holdings, or other special 
reason for holding a village group jointly and severally 
liable for the revenue. 

§ 10. Land Re^vrds and Rif fid in Latah 

Concurrently with the assessment of land-re v('nuc, records 
of rights are^to be prepared, and when prepared are to 1)0 
maintaine<l correct by the Collector. As usual, with this 
object, a simple ‘register of mutations,’ — that is a list of all 
changes by succession, agreement, S:c.— is to be kept up as 
the main instrument. 

It will bo ol)served that this Ihgulation says nothing 
about detining the nature and ext(;nt of the right in land, as 
the (Lower) Burma Act II of does. 

Tin? record o( rights will simply set out the facts ; and it 
is provided that every person whose rights or liabilities are 
required to be recorded, is bound to furnish all information 
necessary for the correct compilation of the record. 

Section 30 further provides for the settlement of disputes 
as to right, adopting the usual plan of regarding tlio person 
in hand fide posseosion as entitled to be entered in the 
records, subject to any decision as to his right, by a com- 
petent Court or authority. 

Practically therefore every one, though not legally defined 
as * occupant' or ‘owner' or anything else, has the enjoy- 
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inent of his land, according to the ordinary principles of 
law, on showing his possession and his right thereto, and 
on it appearing that the land is not State or Royal laud. 

§ I I. Coilevfion of the Lond-Revenue. 

The legal proce<lure for collection npjilies not only to the Ul. 
land-revenue, but to all State revenue levied according to 
law or usage, including the rent of State- lands, the capita- 
tion tax, royalty on minerals, water-rate on irrigation 
works, and tolls on navigable canals, excise on liquors and 
drugs. 

The indalmcnts, in which revenue is payable, are to be 
fixed by rvhd, and till such rules are issued, the existing 
practici^ as to payment is to be followed. 

Land-revi'inie is dc'cdared (as usual) a first cbarg(‘ on the 
land, and must be satisfied before any other claim wbatr^ver. 

A certificate of a Coll(‘ctor or Assistant Colh'e.tor is ‘ con- 
olnsivt' proof’ of tlie (.*xistence of an arrear of'n'venue, both 
as to the amount and the person who is the didaulter. Str. 

The ])rocesses of recovery are very like those in other 
laws ; they consist — 

( 1 ) Service of a notice to pay ; 

(2) attachment and sale of moveable projMTty, (excepting 

tools, seed grain, &c., for the use of artizans and 
agriculturists ; 

(■]) aiT<‘st and detention in civil jail u]) to one month ; 

(4) attachment of immoveable pnq^erty. 

These processes may be used separately oi* simultane- 
ously. 

Wdien immoveable property is sold, the vemlec gets a 
eli‘ar title ; and ‘ lea*se.s, liens and incumbrances,’ as well as 
grants and contracts ((except thoj^ mad(; with a person who 
liecomes purchaser) are void as against the purehasiT. Sr<‘. 

‘The Rnlfj» CIiaj>, XV 11 ) for ktinkUyi^ wt'KoaHon 

poHO c<‘rtain datia accordiiij; to the poddy, on <>r hofore j^th 

nature of tho ert p : - F«d>ruary. 

(<i for mafon or drywoaUuT r, for garden or oilior 

parldy, on or Ud'ore 31st vatod land, f>n or hofort* tin* 

July. 15th Fcdmiary. 
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The law allows the usual power of disputing an ‘ arrear/ 
The defaulter must pay up first, and then he may bring 
StH*. 43. a regular suit to contest the certificate of arrear. 

In order that inexperienced persons may not carry out 
these proceedings, the Financial Commissioner is to make 
rules as to the officer or class of officer by w'hom the process 
41 * of recovery may be enforced. 

§ 12. B'upplemerdal Provisions, 

The Regulation concludes with various supplementary 
matters. It will be observed that nearly all points of 
detail are settled by Rules to be issued by the Financial 
Commissioner. Such rules require to be published before 
coming into force, and to receive the sanction of the Chief 
Commmissioner subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council. Finally, there are the usual provisions 
barring the jurisdiction of the Civil Court in Revenue 
matters which are specially provided to be dealt with by 
Revenue-officers. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE ANDAMAN AND NfCOHAU ISLANDS. 

§ I. Situdtion and IHdory, 

Tjiksh groups of islands arc not connected with the 
Government of Brim a in any way; but tlioir geographical 
position makes it suitable <o place a brief note regarding 
them, after the Chapter on Burma. 

They consist of a long stretch of islands, the Great and 
Little Cocos, and the North, Middle, and South Andamans, 
and the Little Andaman, a separate island some distance 
south. Ill the ‘ South Andaman ' is Port BTiAiu (tlui capital 
with its splendid harlK)ur). Further south again come the 
Nicobar Group, consisting, first, of the M ’ar fficobar,’ Til- 
langchong, Terressa, Camorta, Trinkati, Katchall, and Nan- 
coury (whence the name of tlie setthuaent) ; and still furtlier 
south (beyond the Sombreiro ( .•lainmd) are the lattle and 
Great Nicobar Islands. The wdiolo group is under the 
control of the ‘ Chief (Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ residing at PoH Blair 
lliis official has a I)(*piity (periodically relieved) at Nan- 
coury ( N icobarsj. 

The Andaman group were lirst ma<le use of by the Bengal 
Government in 17^9 as a convict Hettlemeiit and a harbour 
of refuge. The colony was abandoned owing to its un- 
healthiness in 1796. It was noC re-established till j 8/;8, 
and the islands were then formally annejted. 

The Nicobars had been originally colonized and annexed 
by the Danish Government, but were given up in 1858. 
They were included in the Chief (’ommissionership of the 
Andamans in 1872. 

VOL, III. 
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§ 3 . Tiie Law appUcahle, 

The law providing for the government of the whole group 
was at first contained in Act XXVIL of i86i, which was 
replaced by a Kegulation (under 33 Viet., cap. 3) passed in 
1874. This in its turn has been superseded by the amended 
Regulation No. III. of 1876. 

K4‘g. III. ‘ All the land comprised in any settlement in any of the 
wV 4^^’ said islands is vested absolub^ly in Her Majesty the Queen, 
and no person shall be deemed to have acquired any pro- 
perty therein or any right to or over the same by occupation, 
prescription, or conveyance, or in any other manner what- 
soever, except by a conveyance executed by the Secretary 
to the Government of India by order of the Governor- 
General in ('onncil.* 

A proviso to this section saves rights created under Act 
XXVII of 1861. 

T1h 5 Chief Commissioner sanctions the occupation of land 
by a license in writing, and such a license is not transfer- 
able either by contract or by inheritance, without the written 
s*‘r, 6. consent of the (diief Commissioner. The Chief Commis- 
sioner can also determine any license, l:)y giving a year's 
notice and paying compeu'-sation for buildings or works 
s«K-. 7. constructed pursuant to the terms of the liccuise h 

The ‘limits of a settlement’ may be at any time defined 
by an order of the Governor-General in Council. And the 
Chief Commissioner, with sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, may appoint one or more otticers to superintend 
the management of land of any settlciuent and the realiza- 
tion of rent, revenue, and other dues (which may be re- 
covered summarily by distraint of property or personal 
imprisonment (simple) not excoefling six months). 

§ 3. The Occupation of LaouL 
Rules regarding the grant of licenses to occupy land were 

* In order to place a limit on such .sanction of the Dovernor-Oeneral , 
comiHUisation, tli<^ license itself up to which value, buildings may 
speeilies a maximum value ,not Iw constructed or improvement 
exf.'eedingK. 25,000, without spi'cial works undertaken. 
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published in the local (Andaman and Nicobar) Gazette of 
31st January, i'S85. 

A Revenue Officer is to fix the boundaries and demarcate 

t 

the land of each * village/ A ‘khasra' survey is made, and 
a ^shajra/ or village map, is prepared *in accordance with 
the s^.stem adopted in the North-Western PriAincoB/ and 
the khasra, or index-register of lands, which accompanies it, 
is made out in a simple form, prescribed in the rtiles. 

From tliis kliasra a 'khatauni/ or abstnict of fiehls held 
by each j>erson, is made out. A plan of the villagt^ site is 
also prepared and a register of the houses 

Provision is made for recording all changes in holdings 
of land and houses in a ^ dakliil-khririj ^ register ; such 
chang(\s being reported to the head of the villager — called 
' Chaudhnri.’ 

The licenses for land liold good for five years ; and a rent 
is prescrilKid in the license, which ranges from R. 1-8 on 
low-lam I (rice land) per ‘ P>engal bighfi-,’ and twelve annas 
on hill-land. 

Conditions an^ endorsed on every license, as ^o ]>ayinent 
of school cess, ehaukidari (cess for support of watclimen), 
*aiid grazing f(*es, kc. It is also a condition that the land 
must not be given up without tlireo months’ notice before 
tlie close of the year. 

The license may be transferro<l only by permission as 
aln^ady stated, and on payment i)f a fee for registering the 
transfer. 

There ar»^ taxes on all sites according to tlieir class, 

ranging from R. 23 to R. 2 a year. Rut house-8it(‘H of 
‘revenue-paying cultivators’ pay no tax. 

Rules regarding the Nicobar settlement are to be found 
in the Gazette of 6th SeptemIx,T, 1 HH4, 

' Th« lit of Port liouHo-sitoH, fomprisod jji a villago 

Blair t hus i-oTiHiht of, — (Vonuo-uiar kopt in alHo), (Huh- 

— in I’nlu , (i) Boundary mn{iH. uf ^\Ht January, 1885 . 

2 tho Kliasra, and ,3) Shajra. or ProMjinaLly that UMod in Borigal 
Tillage map, '4 the Abstract of pr»)fM‘r, whicli iH--«j{rd r»f an ncrf?, 

Holdings or Khatauni ^kept in nearly i6oo sqtmro yards. That 

English also , , 5 the plan of bouse- originally ad opt^sl in the old North- 

sites, 6} the house register, and West**rn Provinci.*« survey is 3025 

\ 1 ) a general allotment of land and square yards. 

N n 2 
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These rules are framed to prevent the taking up of land, 
which properly is held or occupied by native Kicobarese. 
Kegisters arc to be maintained — (i) of land within a two- 
miles radius from the jetty at Nancoury, (2) beyond that 
distance, and (3) register of transfers. 

The conditions of licenses (endorsed on each license) vary 
according as the land is within the two-iniles radius or 
beyond it. 

In the latter case no rent or revenue is charged for fifteen 
yeai’s ; after that one rupee per acre is payable annually ^ 

‘ 111 tlio Mieobarn tho laud Jiu*a- .sjaad ividy. Tlir * anna ’ i.s tho oih** 

Huro uw'd ia tin* acn* of 43,5(>8 sixtomtli part 2722 square foot 

foot, which is divided into fraction^ aii«l tho pio tho twolfth of that 226 9 

calhal ^0110 anna, or olio pio ’ nv square foot,. 
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XoTirr . — Atl Indiftn wimls fincliuHnp: An^licisciul forms, and iinmos of province*, 
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„ „ (N. W. R) : ii. 40. 
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„ (Sindh) : iii. 340-1'. 
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(C,P.), distribution of total : ii. 437. 
distribution of rovonuo total ; see Bdohh in Vern. Indox. 
OudlO : ii. 260. 
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1* ; 394* 43f>* 
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B. 
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Chiefs’ estates and principalities, effect of disruption : i. 131 ; ii. 207 ; ii. 
375- 

„ „ (Ajmer) : ii. 336. 

„ „ (C, P.) : ii. 397. 445- 

„ „ (TaluqcMri) (Bo.) : iii. 275, 281. 

,) „ legal measures for preserving (Bo.) : iii. 284. 
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‘ Circles,' assessment (N. W. P.) : ii. 56. 

„ (I^ ): U.583. 

,, ,, (C. P.) : ii. 390, , 30 . 

CUsiiificaUon of districts and estates into i 
secure and insecure ; * I 


>• 359; 365- 37 >• 
(,Pj.) : ii. 748. 


„ of soils (M.) : iii. 59. , 

,, ,, (Bo.) : iii. 222. 

St‘t‘ nJso * Stuls.' 

‘ Clay/ moaning of term in das.sifying soils > M.' : iii. 59. 

CuvE ; his [Ktlicy of maintaining the Native (h»veruinent forms, &c. : i. 

39a- 

Coffee-growing, in connection with Land-tenure : iii. 475-7. 

Collection of Land-Hevenue, general facility of : i. 327. 

,, „ proctms of; and recovery of arn^ars (N. W. P.) : ii. 

297. 

,, ,, (under Sah-S<'ttlement ) (Oudh) : ii. 300. 

., ,, (Bon.) : i. 688. 

also * Salt' laws.’ 

(Bo.) : iii. 317. 

,, (M.) : iii. 105. 

(C. P.) : ii. 524, 26. 

(Pj.) : ii, 744, 751. 

(Ajmer) : ii. 365, 367. 

.. ,, (AHNum generally; : ni. 461. 

,, ,, (C'aehar dist. do.) : iii. 440. 

., ., (Sylliet ,, iii. 449. 

,, ,, (Coorg) : iii. 482. 

„ (L, 11; : iii. 531, sf 

„ ,, (U.B, ;: iii. 543 -’ ' 

Collector, the Ben.) : i. 669. 

,, liis assistants : i. 673. 

,, ,, ofli ft' staff : i. 672. 

„ :; N. ^V, P.;: ii. 269. 

„ (M.) : iii. 87. 

,, ,, (Bo.) : iii. 308, 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 728-9. 

,, „ ,, his duties : ii. 742, 

Colonist, village founding hy (M.) : iii. 111-113. 

,, villages in S.E. Panjah ; ii. 616, 678, 687-9. 

Colonization ; .‘?<c ‘Conquest/ * Wasto-hiud/ 

Commi.H.sion, the Imim (M.) : iii, 80. 

Commissioner, the (B<ui.) : i. 666. 

j, (Bo.) : iii. 307. 

„ „ (N, W. P. and Oudh) : ii. ^69, 

,, ,, (C. P.) : ii. 500-1. 

,, „ (Pj.; : ii. 728. 

,, (Sindh) : iii. 343. 

,, (Ajmer) : ii. 346, 

„ „ (Berir; ; iiL 346. 
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CommiMioner, the ''Annam : iii. 458. 

,, ,, . CVK>rg : iii. 468. 

t, ,1 ttrHi U. B.) : iii. 486, 527, 535. 

ComniiHsionerH '^M. , fonniriK a Board : iii. 86. 

Com mull ity ; moaning of tho U^rm when applitnl to villages: i. 113; ii 
626 mtff,- 


( 'oinrnunity ; see ‘ Joint ’ and,* Village.’ 

(Ntmpany ; sue *EaHt I, Company.* 

(,‘oiiciirrent intenmts in land : i, 197. 

‘ Conditional ’ occupancy right C, P.) : ii. 482. 

Confiscation of e«tat<?H fOudh; aft«^r tht‘ Mutiny, consid«>red : ii. 198, 203, 
Conquest or colon izfition l»y trilM.*s : i. 138. 

Cruisonants, vernacular, how pronounc<‘d : i. 18. 

Owiccnpnncv in holdings, how dealt with ) ^ 

. < • " i . ■ , } Bo. ; III. 220. 

m*raiyatwari provinces ) 

M M. < : iii. 56. 

‘ ,, „ (Benir : iii- 35^, 3^^- 


( •o-operative colonization of land Cachar) : iii. 434. 

,, ,, „ 8. K. Punjab : ii, 616. 678, 687. 

OoRNWALUs, Marquis of, outline of his plan : i. 285, 399. 

,, ,, views about a P.8. : i. .106. 

,, ,, vi<*ws about landlords: i. 520. 

* Corns'teil ’ rental N. W. P. : ii. 57, 67. 

(N)Uncil ; see ‘ liegislature,' ‘Secretary of, State.’ 

Council of India Sis*, of .State’s, : i. 78. 

,, of the Covr.-Conl, : i. 80, 85. 

,, of th(^ ibx.ernor of Bo. and M. ) : i. 31. 

C^turt, Kevenue, not aeknowledged by the name Bon. : i. 646, 661. (>94. 
,, ,, ;N, W. I\ and Oiidh) (.so called : ii. 271, 303. 

,, „ P. i (not called : *ii. 529. 

M o I‘j. : ii- 732* 763- 

Court of Directors : i. 77. 

Court of Wards <Jlen. : i. 695. 

Cultivation, f<»rms of Assam : iii, 416, 17. 

,, <»f rice L. B. : iii. 486 

Cultivation, .shifting or tcauporary : .s// ‘ jum,’ * taungAa.’ &c. (Vern. Ind. ; 
Cultivation on tlu* joint-.stock principle Btu-ar : iii. 371. 

Custom; see * Wajib-ul-rarz ’ Vern. lnd.\ 

Cuakiins, general iiilluence of: i. 246. 

,, rt'cordtd’in Pj. : ii. 566. 

,, „ . L. B. : iii. 526. 


* I>. 

Demarcation for survey purpost*s : i. 692. 

for temporal^' S. vBtm.) : i. 455. 

„ (M.) : iii. 55. 

„ ( L. B. ' hnv of ; iii. 514. 

,, Oudh ; ii. 257. 

„ .w'"* Bound Arie.s.' 

* Democratic * pi ineiple of village land-holding W. P.'; : ii, 132. 
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D«I)artment of Agric. and L. Records ; see * I-iaiuMii*cord>s/ 

‘ D(*i>oiidcxit ’ taluqdars (Bon.) : i. 411. 

‘ Do|>osit villages * .^Oudli ; : ii. a 18. 

‘ Dt^[mty Collector,’ the ,(Bon.) : i. 673. 

* Deputy Gonmus.sioiier/ the district tifiieer is so | 
called in ‘ Non-iT-gulation * districts [ ^ 

,T M - M ^ (Pj.) : ii, 

T, >» „ ,, ,, (U. and L. B. : iii. 537. 

‘Diffused rattC systeui of S. ^Sindh; : iii. 339. 

‘ Directions for R*^venue Officers,' «»rigiu of the work : ii. 28, 533, 

,, ,, assessment system laid dt>wu hy : ii. 43. 

Diivctor of Agrie. and h. Jh‘cord.s ; sir ‘ L:ind-Ih»cortls.' 

Distraint for rent Ben,( ; i. 633. 

,, „ ,N. \V. P.) : ii. 178, 180. 

,, aholislied and replaced l)ys|HHMal j)rovision C. P. : ii. .j88. 
Distributi«ni of revenue t<»tal over village holdings N.W. P. : : ii. 71. 

„ .. M (Pj.; : ii. 60?. 

Sf ‘ A.sse.ssnnod.’ 


Di.strict, organization of in Hindu tiuK's : i. 254. 

,, ,, under Mughal Kuipire : i. 256. 

the modern, and its suhdivisioiiH ; i. 324. 5. 

,, term used hy Munro and others to mean u. tiiluka or division of a* 
* C<»lleeturute ’ , M. , ; iii. 149. 

,, ,, similarly in Ho,.) ; iii. 231. 

,, Officers, always in vesteil with powers of a Magistrate : i. 5a. 
the ( Ben. : i. 393, 671, a. 

N. W. P. : ii. 269. 

(M.; : iii. 86. 

„ (U. B.) : iii..535. 

.SVy; alsu VSeheduhsl.’ 

Districts (and Divisions in Bnitish India, list of ; i. 53. 

Division ; .sw' ‘ ( 'ommissioner.* 

,, tlm Ben. : i. 666. 

,, I N, W. P. : ii. 269. 

I’j-) : ii. .538, 7 a 8 . 

,, ; iii. 307. 

,, lO'iie in Madras : i. 663 not*' ; iii. 86. 

,, of river- moisU*ne»l lands, peculiar method of : ii. 142, 639. 

Dixo.n, CuK, hi.s work in Ajim^r ami Merwarii : ii. 323 and nuf>, 343, 345. 

* Douhle-croj) ’ laml M., ; .wc ‘ Asseshrneiit.’ 

* Double tenure,' the so called .• i. 198. 

,, „ N. \V. I'.. . ii. 157. 

„ „ (I’j.; •• ii. 697. , 

„ „ ,C. I’., : ii. 419 

.S»Y fd,v» under ‘Tenuijp/ 

Dravidian races in Indhi : i. 115. 

,, institutions of : i. 117. 

,, „ latcorne hindiiized : i. 118. 

,, survivals of in Chutiya Niigpur : i. 574. * 

,, villages, traces of, in the Dukhan : iii. 253, 4. 
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Dravidian traces of :'in C. P.) : ii* 443. 

„ ,, „ (Berar) ; iiL 361, 366. 

Duration (of S.j ; * Period.’ 


E. / 

Early roveiiuo system in 'Ben.) : i. 394. 

Easeimuits ' L. B.) conruseted Yitli laud-toniiros : iii. 497. 

E. I. Coinf)any, ih<' : i. 30. 

,, ,, Court of Directors of : i. 77. 

,, S(»veroign powers of : i. 3a 
its staff in Madras : iii. 4. 

F’jcctnKMit ; mi ‘T<*naiii».’ 

Eni[)reHs of India, title assiiined by Her Majesty : i. 78 /to/r. 

Enhancement ; wv ‘ Ihmt,’ ‘Tenant.* 

„ aieii.) : i. 6.|0, 644, 653. 

,, N. \V. P.^ : ii. 177. 

,, ’ fOudli) : ii. 251, 

„ Pj.) : ii. 7^6, 766. 

Estab>H gemTul coiispee.tus of : i. 469. 

,, (Ben.}, management of by i)ublic officers ; wants, (lovornment 

^ jiroperty : i. 695. 

,, elasscM of temp >rarily settled : i. 444. 

,, (Ben,) P. S. when sold for arrears, entithsl to P. S. for purchaser: 
i- 437 

,, not 80 in Madras : iii. 136 noft^'. 

,, called ‘taliuis;* the (B«*n.; : i. 412, 524. 

,, fractional s’iar<‘s in : i. 543. 545 no/r. 

,, formed in modern tiine.s out <»f wastti Ben.) : i. 532 
,, in Bilnir differ from thost) in Ben, : i. 517. : 

,, variety of in Chittagong : i. 49'i. 

,, of (b»vernimuit ; Ben.\ clns.st*sof: i. 445. 

policy as to retention of such lands : i. 449. 

,, Settlement of ; i. 443. 

,, in Ou<lh ; origin of : ii. 218, 

,, ,, |H‘cuIiar division of : ii. 237. 

,, landlord in Madras: iii. 138. 

SfY (i/sv ‘Partition,’ * Revenue- free.' 

Exchangt?, j*eriodical, of holding.s (Chutiya Nagpur; : i. 576. 

M anch'iitly in Matiras : iii. 118. 

»» (Pj.) : i. Ill ; ii. 637. 

M M (C. P.; : ii. 378, 471. 

Exemption ; see * Improvemonts.’ 

Ex|M>riments to determine produce late.s (C. P.) : ii. 531. 


. F. 

Famine insurance (so called) ; i. 243 

Farming, early method of ;N. W. P.) : ii. ii, 14, 113. 

‘Revenue.* 

Farming the Rt> venue ; sysUun of : i. 258. 

»» ft growth of the Muhammadan system of ; i. 507, 8. 
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Female suecesnion to laioi : i. 225. 

Feuclatoin- States C. P.' : ii. 445. 6. 

Fieltl, R(‘Vi‘nue definition of N. W. P. ' ; ii. 38 note, 

See *8iir\e v nnnil>t‘r/ 
Financial Commissioner Pj. ? ii. 727. 

„ (Purina' : iii. 527. 

“ First ch*arim^%’ right in land derived from ^ i. 113. 

under 'Muhammadan law ; i. 229. 
,, ,, under Purinest^ law : iii. 489. 

Fluetuating ; scr ‘ Ass<*.ssment,’ 

Fluctuating cultivation in Assam : iii. 416, 7. 

Foiv.st, hr>w dealt witl> hy S. Hazara, Pj. ! : ii. 726. 
Forests in Zamindari e.stat«‘s C. P. : ii. 399. 

* Wastt'-land/ ‘ Zaim'ndari.’ 
in Ajnn'r : ii. 333. 

Foundati<*n of new villages A*. P- : ii. 450. 

,, ,, i S. F. I’j. ; : ii. 679. 

Fr<*ntier distriid, villages Pj.' : ii. 614, 633. 

Fhvi’.u, Dr. . 1675 quoted ; iii. 206. 


O. 

< i*eogr;q)hica] divisions fd‘ I. : i. 8. 

< •overnmont i»f 1., constitution t>r : i. 79. 

,, comnnuictuncnt of in pen. ; i. 303. 

,, n‘garded as un!vers.'il landlord : i. 26. 

,, early authorit ie.s reganling this : i. 231. 

,, growth of the claim of the ruler : i. 333. 

the <<laiin, how dealt with by Priiish (Sovt. : i, 234. 
(iovcriior {M. and Po. ; i. 79, • 

(fOV<‘rnor-(,»emTal : i. 79. 80. 

,, his council in 1833 : i. 83. 

,, ,, ,, at pn-seiit : i, 85. 

(irailation <*f land intenvsts in an estab' : i. 2or, 2. 
trrades <.if coioMirrcnt right, how^they suhsist : i. 197. 
tiJiATCMF:, Mr., work in Malabar: iii. 180. 

Grain division ; original form of Land-revenue : i. 342, 269. 

,, caiirM^s of change to cash : i. 279. 

,, di.H,'idvantagcs of : i. 378. 

,, Ajmer : ii. 344. 

„ „ curious ac<r«mnt of ^Pj.; : i. 271 nofe. 

,, ,, in Sindh ; iii. 341, 

tyrant by the old PajA, effect of : i. 131* 

(» razing ground.s, allotment of in Burma : iii. 503. 

Grouping of villages for ass4*.Hsment ^Bo.) : iii. *30. 

„ M.(. : iii. 58, 

Sm * Circles' (C.P.) : ii. 438. 

Groves, imjM»rtunce attached to f>udh) : ii. 243 
,, exemption from assr-ssraent 'Oudh, : ii. 361. 

,, sacred in Cwrg : iii. 478. 
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- H. 

ilAEiTNaTo^, On ZAxnlnd^TH (Ben.) : i. sr^. 

Harvtmtw, the principal ; i, la, 13. 

Headman of village : i. ai. 

„ „ (Ben.) : i. 675, 6. 

,, M (Bo.) : iii. 309. 

„ „ (M.'i : iii. ^8. 

M M (Beriir) : iii. 384. 

„ „ (N.W.P.) : ii. 285. 

„ Tteveiiue responHihility of (N.W.P.) : ii, 287. 

„ ,, (Oudh , : ii, 387. 

,» ,, (Ajintjr, : ii. 366. 

„ M (C.P.) ; ii. 504. 

„ „ (original position of) : ii. 453, 464. 

,, ,, (and tlic chief lloadnmn; rj. ^ : ii. 74. 

„ (L. B. ; : Hi. 538. 

SVo also * Lambardar/ * Patel/ &<\ in Vern. Index. 

Hill Stat€?H (Pj.', Ihivenue inanagoment of; ii. 694 and no 0 >. ‘ 

HoldiiigH, agricultural (M. & Bo. aizo of, i. 318 aofc. 

Hoi.t-M.acki:nzik, hi» minute on ReV, adra. : i. 301 ; ii. ao. 

„ „ opinion as to land-t< nun^« : i. 1. 

‘ HomoHh^ad zone ' (\lllage hiinls) (N.W.P.) ; ii. 57. 

I. 

Imniigrationa, eflfect of : i. 115. 

Str ‘ Aryan,' 

Improvementa, ki relation to rai.sing the aasesamenton revision, remarks 
on : ii 65 nofe, 593, 

,, allowance for in as.st‘8sing Bo.) : iii. 240. 

t. M n »? (M.) : Hi. 3% 73- 

„ „ (N.W.P. : ii. 65. 

„ „ „ (C.P. : ii. 437. 

„ 1, - t. J\l - ii. 593- 

Improvements, right of tenants to make fC.P.) ; ii. 488. 

„ „ „ „ ;Pj.): ii. 720, 

1, .. ■Ben.';; i.659. 

Indt'lH'iident ; set'- OeiMUident. 

India, «*arly govt, under Britisli rule ; i. 346. 

,, ‘ law and constitution of' : i. 31. 

,, meaning of the name discussed ; i. 5. 

,, um of, as a gt'iicral term, mistaki^s arising from : i. 7. 

„ successive immigrations into; i. 115. 

,, the (^Home) Government ov: i. 77. 
the (Supreme) : i. 79. 

Indivisibility, effects of iu, regards tenure.^ ; i. 131. 

,, of Chiefs’ e.staU?s v Ajmer) ; ii. 338. 

„ „ „ (Oudh) : ii. 213. 

Inferior proprietary rights (C.P.) : ii. 478. 

„ „ „ (Pj.'^ : ii. 640, T. 

See ‘Sub-proprietor.' 
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* Inferior ' oecupant (Bo.) : iii. 273. 

^ Inner line * (Assam) ; iii. 451. 

Insp<?ction, Importance of, il 59, 60, 585, 736 ; iii. 96, '7, 310. 
Inspectors of Revenue (M.) : iii.' 87, 

„ „ (LB.) : i*i. 531. 

Instalments for pavmeiit of L.-R. : i. 367 
„ (N,W.P,)t ii. 296. 

,, (Pj.) : il 60a, 745. 

„ (C.P.) : ii 535. 

. ,, (M, ) : iii 105, 

„ „ (BerAr) : iii. 39a 

Interest on arrears of L.-R. (C.P.) : ii. 527. 

M M ,» (Bo.): iii 317. 

* Interstitial fields * (M.) : iii 57. 

Invalid (soldiers') grants (Ben.) : i 527. 

Irrigation: i. 14. 

„ customs of : i. 14. 

„ shares in (Pj.) : ii 643. 

* owner’s rate ' (Pj.) : ii. 574, 580. 

,, form of as affecting assessment (Bo.) : iii aa6. 



(Sindh) ; iii. 340, 34a. 
(Ajmer) • ii, 350. 


.T. 

Joint family ; archaic elements : i 108, 335. 

„ in Burma : iii 491. 

.. liability for L.-R. L. and U.B.) : iii 491, 535, 54a. 

family (Coorg) : iii 471. • 

„ cultivation, sy8U?m of (Cachar) ; iii. 435-6. 

,, liability for maintained : iii 438. 

„ under TaluqdAri S. (Oudli) : ii 364. 

,, Report, the Bo.) ; iii 313.. 

„ stock cultivation (Berilr) : iii 37 t. 

„ succession, basis of joint village tenure : i ro8, 335. 

„ „ in (L.B.) : iii 491. 

„ village (Landlord-village) distinguished : i 106. 

» ft ft origin of : i. 130, 157. 

ft ft ft (M.) : iii III, 13 , 16. 

ff ft ,, (M.) districts where it is not traceable : 

iii 1 15. 

• ff decay o4tho : iii 136. 

•T 11 doubts expressed about ; iii. 133. 

,, „ the^ unknown to Ha^ct ; i. ia8 aud^^- 

Stie * Landlord,' * Village/ 


Kingdom, ancient, and King ; see * Rdjd,’ 
VOL. m, 0 0 
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Kingdom^ Ancient, ofTect of the dismemberment of ; 
Kolariftn tribes, their institutions : i. 117- 


I^nd-case«, special jurisdiction in Pj.) : Hi. 559. 
hand-division by strips (N.W.P.) (Pj.) : ii. 137, 650. 

,, in river moistened stdla (Pj.) : ii. 141, 640. 

„ by ploughs and wells : i. 163 ; ii. 143, 680. 

Ijfuid ludd in virtue of ■ watan) traced to a Dravidian source : i. 180. 
t, ,, by rtdigious institutions L.B.; : iii. 496, 

,, regarded as hypotliecut<‘d to the State fr>r the L.-R. due on it : i. 239, 
„ originally not saleable (Ajmer) : ii. 35a. 

Iitindholder, [y>sition of in (Bo.) : i. 321. 

„ ,, I Berar) : iii. 368. 

M n ff 'M.) : iii. ia8. 

‘ riaudholder,’ the Assam) : iii. 403. 

right fL.B.) : iii. 495, 8. 

,, ,, how obhiiiunl L.B.) : iii. 500. 

liandlord ; tiovt. as ‘ the universal ’ : i. a6. 

Landlord, prevalent idea about, in first days of British adininistration : 
‘ i. 187 ; ii. 15, 16. 

laiiullord in Bengal^ N<»te on M. do liiiveleye's criticism : i. 188 
,, (lh<* Zamindar; : i. 504. 

„ „ views of the chief anlhoritifs : i. 520. 

,, ,, cause of different opinions ai)out : i. 522. 

,, ,, r<*stri<dion on [wiwer of h*asing : i. 629. 

.. estidos made alienable : i. 410. 

,, joint-estates <»f : 1.411. 

.. ,, ‘private lands’ of defined : i. 652. 

,, ,, mod('rn legaVvievv of title : i. 523. 

S<e ‘Zamindiir * in Vern. Index. 

Ijandlord and tenant, relation of in gen«*riil : i. 206. 

,, ,, suits between - Pj.) : ii. 769. 

,, ,, n^IatioiiH of in (Ben.) : i. 612. 

‘Ttuiant.’ 

Landlord-village claims, mode of development : i. 134. 

See ‘Village’ tenures. 

Landlords, no deveh»pment of gn^at Pj.) : ii. 617. 

Land-measures in ‘ bhaiaebsira ’ villagtvs N.W.P.) : ii. 137. 

,, ,, u.sed in de.scribing shares N.W.P.) ; ii. 127.8, 

,. ,, in use (Pj,' : ii. 558. 

,, ,, ,, (Assam) : iii. 421. 

„ n (Bo ) : 216. 

„ M „ fL.B.) : iii. 51 1. 

Land, occujMitioii of, rules n^garding (Andaman I.) : iii. 546. 

Sfr ‘ W astti land.* 

l^tAUdBecord and Agriculture, department of (general; : i. 353. 4. 

„ „ vBen.) : i.469. 

„ „ „ (Bo.) ; iii. 311. 

„ „ (M.) : iii, 85. 


iii. 546. 
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liand Beoord and Agrionlinre, department of (N. W. P.) : ii. ^89. 

[Vj.) I ii. 7^7- 

,, (C. P.) : ii. 501 mk, 

(L. B.) : iii. 529. 

,, • ,, (Assam' : iii. 464. 

I«and Beoords ; form, conUmts, validity of, 

imKlern sj-stom of inaintonan^^ : i. 356. 

,, : i. 453, 467, 660, 687. 

,, *• iii- 244. 

(M.) : iii. 76, 90. 

,, (N. W. P.) : ii. 88, 90, gr. 

(Oudh : ii. 267. 

Pj." : ii. 560, 567. 

(C. P.' : ii. 409, 512. 

^L, and U. B- : iii. 522, 542. 

(Assfim : iii. 460. 

Si t; atM ‘ Rights, record of/ 

Ijand'Revenue ; Anciont aii«l Historical). 

,. originally an actual sliart' in the grain produce : i. lao. 

.. ca\is<‘« of change to cash payment : i. 242, 279. 

steps in the change : i. 252. 
illuHtration of pn»ct‘ss of change : iii. 29T. 

,, iK'ver (aken hy itiija in the dmnains of hi.s ‘ feudal ’ chiefs : 

ii. 325 

ancient form of a(lmini.stration : i, 179, 253. 

,. origin of: i. 241, 246. 

the ‘ Riija’s sixlh * : i. 249, 266. o 

Hindu authoriti«>H regarding : .. 264. 

.. Muhammadan ,, i. 267. 

,. grain-divi.sion, how <-t8‘cted : i. 269 74. 

system of Mughal Empire : i. 255. 

Marath.i ,, i. 261 ; iii. 201. 

,, later Itiljput States; : i. 261. 

,, ,, (Sikh) : i. 262 ; ii. 540. 

V .. *dd Burmese : iii. 490, 51:0. 

liand'Bevenue Modern ; . 

,, connection of L.*K. adin. with other hmnehes of public 

adrn. : i. 24, 

,, Finance memlH*r’s review^ of : i. 376. 

,, as a means of raising revenue, ia convenient and univer- 

fefilly accept4‘d : i. 25. 

,, i.s it u * tax ’ or a ‘ rent : * i. 240, 280. 

,, its advantagi‘S : i. 280. !.• 

.. theory of, adopted by our Oovt. : i. 281. 

,, first atUmipt.** at management : i,«s84. 

,, general view of different sy.st<}mH : i. 241. 

,, tabular conajyt^ctus of ayatemn : i, 374. 

,, how <lealt with in the public accountii : i. 340 note 

„ statistics of ; i. 375, 6. 

ff s^nstems, theix effect on tenures ; L 97, 137. 

o o a 
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Xia]id-B€?^6nae, arranging instalmente, importance of : i. 367. 

,f remiBHion and suspension of : i. 369. 

,, farming systems in 177a : i. 394. 

liand>Bevenue in Bengal. 

,, ,, history of : i. 3^4. 

,, accounts and rc^cords, origin of : i. 416, 

,, ii^'rease of : i. 439 mfe. 

,, „ proportion of P. S. to temporary S. : i. 44a. 

jf ,, recovery of by Sale laws : i. 435. 

Iiand-Bevenuo (N.'W. P.), history of : ii. 73. 

See ‘Assessment/ ‘Farming/ ‘ Instulmeiits,’ ‘Remission and 
Suspttiision/ ^ Collection.’ 

Lanclf right in, as defined by law (L. B.) : iii. 594. 

Land-systems (I.), difficulty of their study : i. i, a. 

Land-tax in England compared with L.-R in I. : i. 35. 

Land-tenures; see ‘ Tenures. * 

La Touc^he, Mr., liis S. of Ajmer : ii, 353. 

,, ,, n^marks on the village system : ii. 352 nofe. 

Law, effect of modem on land-tenures : i. 101. 

‘ Law and constitution * of I., the : i. 346. 

Lease and grant, right by (L. B.) : iii. 497. 

*S«? ‘Waste-land/ ‘ Villag<;-lea8iJ,’ &c. 

Xiegislative power for I. in England : i. 78. 

,, ,, (M.) and (Bo.) : i. 80, 83. 

„ Connoil, thc^ : i. 85. 
liegialature, the Indian : I. 77. 

„ tabK: showing histoiy of : i. 88. 

,, nbstract of history ; i. 93. 

Legislature, the Indian, first form of : i. 80. 

,, ,, second fornf <if : i. 82. 

„ ,, third form of : i. 83. 

,, „ prescmt form of : i. 85. 

‘ Local administnition,’ meaning of : i. 39. 

‘ Local government/ „ i. 39. 

* Local Laws Act,' the : i, 90, 

Looa}<, Mr. W., on Malabar tenures : iii, 164, 6. 


M. 

Magistrate and OolU>ctor ; see ‘ Collector.’ 

‘ Manorial rights* of Zamindtlr landlords : i. 516. 

Maps (Btwenue), difference l>otwcon ‘ raiyatwtlri ’ and other: so 

311. • 

Marks ; see ‘ Boundary. 

Measurement of land feared by the people (Bon.) : i. 272. 408, 9. 
Minor S. on lapse of grants, &o. (N. W. P.) : ii. 293. 

‘ Misoellaneous ’ L. -Revenue (M.) : iii, roa. 

Monsoon or rainy season, the : i. la. 

Mortgagee (tenure of tJie so-called), Malabdr : iii. z6r, 168, 9. 

See * KAnum ’ in Vem. Ind, 
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Mirimo (Capty afterwards Sir T.) appointed to S. work in M. ; iif. 6, 16. 

„ his defence of the raiyatwari S. : iiL 43. 

„ comparison of it with the Zamindilri : id. 44. 

Mutation ; m ‘ Dakhil kkiirij ' in Vern. Ind. 

Muhammadans, their idea of ciilitom : i. 6. 


, N. 

Names, vernacular, but Angliciztnl by custom, retained : i. aa 
Native rule, characteristics of : i. 248. 

• Nou-rt^gulation ’ province, meaning of term : i. 50. 

,, ,, ,, the law of : i. 89. 

,, ,, rules having force of law : id. 

NorthtTii Ciroars . Sirkar\ grant of : i. 291 ; iii. 7. 

,, ,, early ndm. of : iii. 14. 

Northern India, meaning of term : i. 8. 

North-Western Provinces, the, territories com prisc‘d in : i. 10. 

acquisition and fonnation of : i.* 36, 41, a. 
.. particulars of districts in : i. 63. 

,, ,, ,, general account of : ii. 1,9, 11. 

,, early iwernie legislation in : ii. 15. 

,, .. Stdtlement Commissioners for : ii. 18. 

.. ill success of fii*st m<.asu res : ii. 14. 

rejection of propo.sal for P. S. : ii, 15, 19. 
,, ,, development of Reg. VII of i8aa 1 ii. 23. 

,, ,, ,, bn.sis of Settlement under that hi^w ; 

ii. 23. 4* 

diflumlty found in woiuing it : ii. 05. 

,, improved sysb'in of J833 : ii. 27. 

the fii-st I’f'gular S. : ii. a8. 

,, l!ie!L-K. Act of 1873 ; ii. 29. 

,, modern S. (stages of work) : ii. 31. 

,, ,, cess<\s levied : ii. 7a 

,, ,, tenures descriiard : ii, 98. 

under * Ass<*ssinent>’ 

Nnte-lxjoks for Parganas (N. W. P. andOudh^ : ii. 275. 

O. 

Occu{*ancy right in 8. Mir/jipur : ii, 307. 

Occupancy, tenant witli right of ; .st^; * Tenant.’ 

Occu|)ant ; see ‘Landholder,’ ‘ Survey-tenure.* 

Officers, official business, Ac. ; m * Revenue-officers,' ‘ Ihwenue business 
and procedui>\’ 

Ortiiography of vernacular words : i. lA 

Overlord; ate ‘Taluqdari right’ in Vern. Ind. .See also * Double Tenure ' 
and ‘ Tenure.’ • 

Owner, ownership, Ac, ; see ‘Proprietor.’ 

P. 

Parliament, power of legislating for India : i. 78, 9. 

‘Partial system' (of survey; Bo. ; iiL 219. 
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Fortitioif of Estates (Ben.; ; L 693. 

t, f, (N. W. P, andOudh), ‘perfectand imperfect’: ii. 29a, 3 

„ (Oudh , i>eculiarity of distribution of the lots or 
sliares ; ii. 258. 

jy (Ajmer;, Chiefs’ estates : ii. 337. 

n n (PJO : ii- 759- 

,, ,, (Pj.), ‘ perfect * of villages : 11.625. 

„ „ (C. P.j : ii. 522. 

„ „ ;Bo.) : iii. 284, 315. 

,, „ (Coorg), in Jamma land : iii. 471. 

,, ,, (Oachar) ; iii. 441. 

Period of Settlement (N. W. P.; : ii. 8a. 

M » (I'j-) •* ii- 577. 

„ ,, (C. P. ) : ii. 438. 

Permanent Settlement, discussion about a general j 


1. 340. 


(for all I.) 
the (Ben.) : i. 243, 400. 

,, effects of : i. 438. 

„ districts affected by : i. 441. 

,, procedure of ; i, 407. 

,, (M.), partially curried out : iii. 16, 17. 

,, (N. W. P. \ in certain districts : ii. 5. 

,, (Sylhet , peculiarity of the : iii, 443. 

„ (Sylhot !, variou.s kinds of esUites resulting 
from : iii. 445. 

((ioalparui : iii. 431. 

Set (il$o * Settlement.’ 


Persian wheel, the : i, 15. 

Persons settled with, in cases where a stdection 
has to bo made : * 


286. 


„ M (Ben. ; : i. 410, 466. 

,, ,, „ (N. W. P.) : ii. 82. 

M -t M ,♦ y, (P.j.; : ii. 605. 

PiJiCE, Mr. Liiuiel, his report on Chiiigleput villages : iii. 117, 
Ploughs, holding by, as a measure of right : ii. 188 nott. 

Possession (in land cases,, remark.s on : ii. 33. 

Pi*ocarious districts, revenue policy in : ii. 80. 

Ste. •Fluctuating.’ 

PiX'ompUon, law and custom of (Pj.) : ii. 625, 6. 
y, M n (Berilr; ; iii. 389. 

,, „ ,, (Cachdr) : iii. 439. 

Presidencies, the : i. 30. 

‘ Prevailing ’ rent-rates (N. W. P,*! : ii. 59. 

Primogeniturt^ : i. 224. 

„ (Bo.) ; itt. 285. 

,, (Oudh) : ii. 213. 

pRiNouc, Mr,, his sim’eys (Bo.) ; iii. 21a 
PmNSBT, Mr., orders regarding tenants (Pj.) : ii. 705. 

„ assessment of irrigation : ii. 574. 

* Prism planting * (in demarcation) (Assam) : iii. 424 not«. 
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PrCKluco-rents (i.o. paid in kind; :;N.W.P.> : il 69 and note. • 

,1 It (Pj-) •• 569, 57 ®. 5 ® 4 « 

t» ». (statistioH) : ii. 7aa. 

,> ,, M (Bon. Bihar) dotK^rilK^d ; i. 60a. 

p!*onun<nation of Vernacular w ^rds : i. 16. 

Property in land as acknowledginl in 1 . : i. ai8. 

,, ,, iiaturt' of : i. a 16. 

„ M absoiuie 01 any standard like that in 

Homan law : i. asK>. 

„ n rolatt'd rather to the produeo tlian to 

the soil its(»lf : i. 331. 

.* iwo main ideas n.eognized : i. 323. 

,, Hindu authorities on ; i. 227. 

Muhammadan ,, : i. 328. 

,, universal right t»f the State, a later claim of conquerors : 
i. 230. 

claim how dealt with by Brit. Oovt. : i. a6, 2341 
,, private ;Sotitli Canara;) : iii. 144. 

,, ,, ; Malabar : jii. 167. 

,, ill raiyatwairi provinces : iii. 128, 373, 366. 

* Troprietary right,’ the term considered : i. 217. 

,, title compared with that of ‘Oc^oupants- ' or tlie ‘Survey * 
t(uiure ' : iii. 272, 

,, ,, in villages conferred iC.P.’ : ii- 385, 456-7. 

* Pr«»prietor,' certain classes aetually so called (AsHam) : iii. 404. 

Pn.prietor of plot (»r hobliug ' Pj., (;.P.}. ; ste Miilik maqbdza in Vern. Iddex. 
Protection, against fn i‘bootc-rs ;Bo.) : iii. 280. 

.. M Berur : iii. ,379. 

Svf (ihiitwalin Vern. index. 

* ]'r<»tcct ivc lease’ i Pj.' : ii. 594. » 

• Impr<»vemeiitH.’ 

IVt.vinces of I., h»»w cr.*at**d : i. 30. 

,, list of: 1,34. 

unattached to Presidt'iicies, )ic»w provided for : i. 37. 

,, list of, sliowing form of ‘ village ’ prevalent in each : i. 177. 
Public di'inand recoAery Ben.; ; sa- Certilieate. 

R 

Keceii>t-lwok.s of tenants (C.P, ; ; ii- 517- 

,, occupants (B(*rar : iii. 387. 

*Iiecogni/ed share ' ;Bo.^ ; iii. 218, 316. 

Becordfl (and Statiatios; by village officers N. W.P.; : ii. 279, 

,, (M. : iii. 91. 

„ - fPj., : ii. 757. 

.. .. ((^P.; : ii. .sao. 

„ .. ,, Benir; : iii. 354 

,, ,, „ Bo.) ; iii. 244, 31 1. 

Redistribution of holdings (Pj.) : ii. 637 8, 684. 

,, „ (M.) : iii. 118. 

iite Exchange*. 
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R<»fuHal o^Sottlement (N.W.P.) : iL 84. 
ft i$ (^*^0 ' 408. 

„ „ (Pj.) : ii. 605, 

Rogistered occupant ; see * Survey- tenure.' 

Hegistern, village (M.) ; iii, go, 

Regintrution of Eatatea (Bon.) : i. 433. 

„ „ modern (Ben.) : L 683. 

„ „ of cha^gea (Ben.) : i. 686. 

,, „ of subordinate interests and ‘tenures’ so called 

(Ben.) : i. 687. 

„ * general ' and ‘ 8i>ocial ' (Ben.) : i. 687 8. 

„ . ^ of land-titles (Assam ; : iii. 460. 

„ ‘ ' of declaration of title (L.B.) : iii. 500. 

‘ Regulation ' and ‘Act/ differences between : i. 82. 

‘ Ri^gulations,’ The (old;, of Bengal, Bombay and Madras : i. 8i. 

,, how far applicable to unaitached Provinces : i. 81. 
RegulatiovB (the old) : — 

,, VllI of 1793 ;P.S. Law) (Btiii.) : i. 400. 

XIX of 1793 I Invalid Revenue- 
XXXVII of 1793 ) holdings (Ben.) : i. 425. 

XXV of 1802 (M.; : iii. 17. 

,, XXIX of 1802 (M. ): iii. 89. 

Iofi8o3(M.l; iii. 84. 

,, XII of 1816 (M.) : iii. 55 
,, II of 1819 (Ben. ) : i. 430. 

• „ XI of 1825 in force in (ly. ) : ii. 754 ftote, 

,, III of 1828 : i. 431. 

,, VII ol 1822 (Ben, & N.W.P. &c.;, its origin : i. 301. 


1, tf its development : ii. 23. 

„ IX of 1833, origin and sco^k' of : ii. 26 7. 

Regulations (modern under 33 Viet. Cap. 3.) 

„ ,, their origin : i, 92, 

,, I of 1872 (III of 1874, ^P,b) : ii* 722. 
f, III of 1872 (Santiil Perg. Ben.) : i. 588, 591. 

,, Xlll of 1872 ;Iluztir% Pj.) : ii. 722. 

,, V of 1B73 (As.sam, ‘ Inner line’) ; iii. 452. 

,, VI of 1874 (Ajmer forest ) : ii, 333. 

Ill of 1876 ( Andaman Ls.) ; iii. 546. 

„ II of 1877 (Ajmer L.-R. : ii. 333, 367. 

II of 1880 (amendcHl III of 1884) Assam) : iii. 452. 

., II of 1881 (amended I of 1885) (Poorg) : iii. 468, 

„ I of 1882 (As.siim) ; iii. 452 note, 

„ I of 1886 (amended IL*of J889'; (Assam L,-R.) : iii. 399, 402, 

462, 3. 

„ I of 1889 (Coorg L.-R) ; iii. 482. 

„ III of 1889 (U. B.) ; iii. 537. 

Relinquishment (Bo.) : iii. 270, 313. 

„ (B<TAr) : iii. 369, 387. 

(L.B.) : iii. 499. 

(M.) : iii* 38, 9, 93, 128. 
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Relinquishment (Assam) : iii. 417, 427. 

Bemiiwion of Berenue (and su8|te!ision) ; U 369. 

y, (^N.W.P.) : ii. 300. 

V (C.P.) : ii. 530. 

„ „ (Pj.) : ii. 746. 

„ „ ^Coorg) : iii. 481. 

M M : iii. 53a- 

,7 „ (Ajmer); i 1.363. 

Remiiwsioiis ‘ fixed* and ‘casual * (M. ) : iii. 99. 

,, not allowed in Zaun'ndans (M.) iii. loi. 

Bent, process of change from grain to ciish : ii. 193. 

,, (Ben. ,, Iteiit-settlement : i. 452. ^ 

t, V ,, enhanceineni at : i. 460, i. 

,, duration of when settled : i. 461, 656. 657. 

,, „ remark.s on the policy of : i. 462. 

„ in kind in Bihur : i. 602. 

, , „ arrears, recovery : i. 658. 

M.) arrears, n*eo very : iii. 106. 

,, ;N.W.P.) Landlord’s rents once the uTcmte pajTnent made to the 
State : i. 62a ; ii. 48. 

„ coinparison of grain and cash rents : ii. 192. 

,, adjustment of tenants’ at S. : ii. 71. 

.. calculation for a.ssessment purjtoses : ii. 53 WV/. 

rent-rate nqsirt ; ii. 6r. 

,, nmt (tenant’s) isunihsion for calamity : ii. 178, 253. 

„ nuit-.suits : ii. 303. 

.. Act ; Tenant . 

: ii. 4I5» 43*. 

,, rate r<*p<*rt, exain]>le <»f ; ii. 431. 

Pj, iin thods of pj^ inent hy tenants : ii. 715. 

„ not originally paid, only * proj>rietary dutrs’: ii. 708. 

Sir Tenant. 

Res<.*tt lenient ; str Ih.* vision. 

* Ih'sumption ’ rules of Ben, ; : i. 428. 

.Sir • Revenue-frw.’ 

Rovemie-Adm. general view of : i. 341. 

,, W. P. , dejH-ndent on the village-Hj'std'n) : ii. 271. 

,, (Ben., districts n**t suhjo<-l to regular t i. 448. 

,, f Pj., under the Sikhs : ii. 540. 

,, (Bo.) failure of early : 111.207. 

fieveiiue assignments, laps<*d, assessinent of , Pj.) : ii, 602. 
Revenue-collection and arrears recovery ; aee ‘Collection,* ‘ Instalments.* 
Ih’ venue farmers of villages N. AV. l*,p: ii, 122. 

See ‘Taluqdar,’ ‘Zamindar,’ ‘KJiot,’ Ac. in Vern. Index. 
Bevonoe-farming, origin of under the Mughal «Bmpire : i. 183. 

,, ,, sketch of its gn>wth ; i. 184. 

,, the conquered KaJ^ inmle R<jv. farmers: 1. 185; ii, 
205. 

,, early attempts at, in Bengal : i 284. 

.. „ iu Oudh, account of : ii 209. 
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Bevenu6Hfiree grants and aasignmcnts of revenue. 

„ ,, „ „ effects of on land-tenure ; 

Rovenue-fre€> grants and assignment j . 
of L.-K. under Mughal rule ; 


1 . 93 . 


J L 189. 

resufned or taxed by Maratha 
rulers : ii. 460 ; iii. 337, 378. 

,, „ „ estates in Bengal : i. 527. 

,, ,, ,, ♦♦ resumption of invalid (Bcui.' : i. 423. 

„ settlement of claims (M.) : iii. 81. 

,1 n >» M „ (Bo.) : iii. 236, 

298. 

,, 11 „ „ called * alienated lands* (Bo.) : iii. 

299 and note, 

n „ n kinds of (Sindh) : iii. 333. 

}i *1 j» n (N. W. P.) : ii. 154 ‘ 

,, ,, ,, ehaiges imposed on (N. W. P.) : ii. 

•* 155. 

5, ,, ,, ,, account of tenures (C. P.) : ii. 410. 

476. 

1' n V „ „ (Pj.) : ii. 699. 

75 . 1 . 

,, 4 ,, V M jxditiail grants, Kama I 

(Pj.) r ii. 685. 

M .1 ,4 (Assam) : iii. 406. 

M 11 M (Berar) : iii. 376. 

Revenue Officers, general duties of : i. 326, 7. 

,, ,, « training subordinates : i. 358. 

(N. W. P. and Oiidhj : ii. 268. 

,, subordinate : ii. 273. 

(ii jmer) : ii. 366. * 

(Pj.) : ii. 737. 

(M.) : lit 84. 

„ Inspectors : iii. 87. 

(C. P.) : ii. 500. 

,, Inspectors : ii. 519. 

(Berar) : iii. 383. 

(Bo.) : iii. 307. 

„ their duties : iii. 311. 

(Ben.) ; i. 66a. 

,, branches of duty : i. 698. 

„ courts of : i. 646. 

(Assam) : iii. 458. 

(lu B.) ; iii, 537. 

(U. B.) ; iii. 535. 

,, y, (Coorg>; iii. 468. 

„ ,, of old r^Jgime, usurpations of : L 136. 

,, „ tendency to grow into landlords : i. 566, 

See * Collector,’ ^Kanungo,* * Tahsildar/ &c. 

Revenue- Procedure, forms, Courts, Ac. 

„ „ (Ben.) : i. 681. 
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Hevenue* Procedure (Bon,), Courts : i. 646. 

„ „ (BoO : HI 312, 319. 

„ „ (M.) : iii. 107. 

,, ,, (N. W. P. and Oudh) : ii. 288. 

.. „ courts : ii. 271. 

,, „ appeal, course of : ii. 304. 

M (C. P.) : ii. 503, 529. 

ir n (Pj.) : ii. 732 « 76a. 

„ (Assiim) : iii. 463. 

ti „ (Coorg) : iii. 48a. 

,, ,, (L. B.) : iii. 533. 

)? j» (U* B. ; : iii. 544* 

Revenue-rate Report (Pj.) : ii. 586. 

Revenue, sources of, under Native rule (U. B.) : iii. 536. 

Revenue suit (i. e. suit in a Rev. Court ) (Pj.) ii. 763. 

„ (N. W. P. ) : ii. 371, 303. 

See ‘Court.' 

Revision or Resettlement in general : i. 355. 

Revision Settlements (M.) ; lii. 53. 

,, ,, (Bo.) re-sur\'ey : iii. 238. 

,1 ,, how far required ; iii. 239. 

,, ,, increase, percentage in • iii. 24a. 

n (Assam) : iii. 428. 

SiJc Sidllement. 

Rice-lands (Bo.), mode of assessing : iii. 228. 

Rici? not tin* general food of the people : i. 13, 156 note. 

Rights, record of (at Settlement and otherwise). 

,, ,, (Ben. Temp. S.) : i. 467, 660. 

„ ,. (N.W. P.): ii. 84, 87. 

,, (Oudh; : ii. 267. 

,, (N. W. P. legal validity of; ii. 91. 

„ (0. P.) ; ii. 409. 

M ,, (Pj.) legal requirements : ii. 560. 

.. ,, ,, documents forming : ii. 562. 

M ,, ,, legal validity of : ii. 567. 

,, ,, ,, Hazara district ; 11.723. 

,, ,, (Assam) : iii. 429. 

,, „ (L. B.) ; iii. 522, 3. 

,, ,, (U. B.) tentative : iii. 542. 

See Land -Records. 

Rights in land, as found in the Kumaon hills : ii. 312, 3. 

„ „ (Bo.) ; iii. 247. 

„ „ (L. B.) ; iii. 494. 

,, ,, (U. B.) not legally defin<‘d : iii. 542. 

See ‘Tenure,' ‘Proprietary,' Ac, 

River districts (Pj.), tenure of : ii. 657, 

Riverain lands ; see Division. 

Rooeus, Mr. A., on Bombay tenures : iii. 260. 

Rose, Mr., Report on custom of Bhejbarar ; ii. 143 
‘ Royal ' lands (Malabir) ; iii. 159. 
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Royal lands (U. B.) : iii. 539. 

„ farms (Coorg) : iii 476. 

„ „ remarks on ; iii. 539. 

Rulership, when it gives rise to landlordship^ remarks on the process of 
change *. i. 134. ** 

Rules (formal) for assessment (N. W. P.) : ii. 66, 92. 

„ „ „ : ii. 58a 

Assessment. 

Rujkjo, fractions, used in calculating or denominating land-shares 
(N. W. P.) : ii. 127. 

a 

Sacred groves (Coorg) : iii. 478. 

Sale law (Ben.), first mention of : i. 397. 

„ „ tho : i. 435. 

,, voiding incumbrances under, reason for : i. 437. 

,, ,, purchaser under, entitled to P. S. : id. no/e. 

,, ,, general and HjKicial registration : i. 687, 8. 

,, „ as affecting tenants and their rents : i. 639. 

,, ,, procedure under : i. 689. 

,, ,, (N. W. P. j old law ; effect of on village tenures ; ii. 118. 

,1 yy (old; (N. W. P. ) ; see ^ »Special CommisHion.’ 

,, ,, (M.'i for Zaiuindari estates, how differs from tliat of 

Bengal ; iii. 1^6 mte. 

8andal-wood, right of Govt, to (Coorg) : iii. 478. 

‘ Scheduled districts ' : i. 90. 

“ „ „ (N.W. P.) : ii. Bandwofc. 

(Jhansi Dividon has ceased to bo scheduled since tho vol. was in type.) 
Seasons in I. : i. 12. 

Secretary of State for I. and his Council : i. 78. 

* Socui'c ’ and * Insecure ’ districts and estates : i. 371. 

„ areas (Ajmer) : ii. 358. 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 748. 

Serfdom in Oudh : ii. 247. 

Serfs ; see Slaves. 

‘Series ’ (of soils) (M.) : iii, 59. 

Settlement. 

(1.) in general. 

,, Meaning of the term : i. 201, 243, 329. 

,, Akbar’s ; account of : i. 275, 6. 

,, sometimes involves a Sub-S. : i. 20. 

,, P. S. in Bengal, its essential features : i. 286, 7, 

,, ,, ,, not Lord Cornwallis' work : i. 185. 

,, S. always made 'with a^ ‘ proprietor ’ ^so called or not) : i. 287. 

,, P. S. (alone) carried out without survey ; L 289. 

,, „ expectations of disappointed : i. 290. 

,, „ in Madras, its failure : i. 292. 

,, ,, proposed (and not sanctioned N. W. P.) : i. 300. 

„ questions of a general : i. 34a 
.. ,, considerations regarding : i. 345. 

,4 „ proposal ffnally negatived : i. 345. 
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Settlement on the raiyatw^ri principle, how it originated : i. ^93. 

„ in (M,) ; L 293. 4. 

,, Raiyatw^ri of Bombay : i 146, 315, 317. 

„ „ of Madras : i. 291. 

,, ,, syatem^s resembling : i. 322 ; iii, 392. 

,, first ideas of, for N. W. P. : i. 298. 

the Temporary (or non-Permanent) : i. 302. 

,, term of duration, not fixed by hiw ; i. 303. 

,, ‘ village ’ and ‘ mahfll,* terms explained : i. 304* 

,, Rt^g. VII of 1882 and its modification : i 305. 

the ‘Millguziiri ’ of C. P. : i. 311. 

,, the ‘Taluqddri’ of Oudh : i. 313. 

,, of the Panjjib : i. 309. 

,, simplificiitioii of procedure in new Settlements revision 8.; . 

i 355. 

,, changes in the maps and records : i. 357. 

,, Reports, nature and use of : i. 2. 

,, ‘ Regular ' and ‘ Summary * : i. 304. 

(II.) Settlements provinces. 

,, Early Settlements (annual) Bengal : i. 397. 

,, Deconiiia.1, the, made P. : i. 400, 

,, History of the : i. 399. 

,, Procedure of : i. 407. 

,, P. S, of Bengal ; i. 404, 5. 

,, Temporary S. (Ben.) : i. 450, i. 

„ ,, ,, operations of: i. 455. 

„ ,, ,, with whom made : i. 466. 

,, ,, ,, pn>jK>rtion of assets tafen by Govt.: i. 464 . 

,, „ „ duration of : i. 467. 

„ ,, „ Records of : i, 467. 

,, „ ,, sanction required : i. 468. 

„ of Chittagong : i. 489. 

,, of Orissa : i. 473, 5. 

,, of resumed Rev. -free estates : i. 427. 

„ of Chutiya Nagpur : i. 493. 

„ of the Santal parganas : i. 496. 

„ of Jalpaiguri and Darjiling : i. 498. 

,, of the North -Westebn Pbovinoss. 

,, the ‘ village ’ of (N. W, P.) general : ii. 72. 

,, S. <»ificers, f>owersand functions of : ii. 32, 72, 84, 6. 

,, enquiry into rights : ii. 85, 6. 

,, * Summary' Settlements ’ : ii. 293. 

,, of Kumaon : ii. 309. 

,, of S. Mirzapur : ii. 306. * 

,, of Jilonsiir Bawar : ii. 316. 

,, of Oudh: ii.255. • 

,, „ (Sub-.settlement) : ii. 266. 

,, ,, power of S. Officers : ii. 256. 

,, of Ajmer: ii. 342, 5. 

„ „ in 1874 : ii.353- 

„ „ in 1883-7 : ii. 356. 
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Settlemex^ (Central Pboytnces*) 

„ of the C. P. (1863-75) : ii. 385, 395. 

,, Proposed modlBcation of in Chanda, Nimir and Samhalpur 
ii. 469. 

,, the new S«sttlementa, law of : #»i. 406. 

,, duration of : ii. 438. 

,, Kaiyatwari S. in : ii. 438. 

„ of the (PanjAb.) < 

,, old 8<3ttlemt?nt8 : ii. 543. 

,, mml or n procedure of : ii. 553. 

,, S. establishments : ii. 554. 

,, records of : ii. 560, 567. 

„ reports of : ii. 568. 

„ duration of : ii. 577. 

, , statistics of ; ii. 607. 

,, (Madras.) 

,, r remarks on the term as uscsj in (M.) : iii. 32. 

,, old village-leawi system : iii. 25, 28. 

„ (Mirly Sw.'itilemcntH of: iii. 16, 34, 6. 

,, defects of the : iii. 45, 48. 

,, the modern system : iii. 51. 

„ the establishment : iii. 53. 54 note, 

,, the Settlement Commissioner : iii. 85. 

,, duration of : iii. 75. 

,, re<?ordsof: iii. 76. 

' ,, Setthmicnt of Imlm claims : iii. 78. 

,, of thej^’^aiiittd : iii. 181. 

,, of the Nilgiris ; iii. 189, 194. 

„ ^Bombay.) 

,, of the Dakhaii in Mughal otimes : iii. 204. 

of Bombay : iii. 195. 

„ ,, date of : iii. 20T. 

,, by tiilukas rather than districts : iii. 237. 

,, Revision S. : iii. 238. 

,, R<»cords of : iii. 244. 

,, ofBEiiAR; iii. 347. 

,, of Sindh: iii. 336. 

,, ‘the Irrigational ’ : iii. 340. 

,, systems of, allied to tho regular Raiyatwari ; iii. 392, 3. 

,, Assam: iii. 416. 

,, „ Annual S. : iii. 419. 

,, ,, 10 years* S, tW, 

„ of Sylhet : iii. 443. 5. 6. 

,, ofOachar: iii. 434, 437. 

,, of GoiUpara : iii. 431. 

,, of CooRG : iii. 480. 

„ of Lower Burma : iii. 51a, 13. 

„ of Upper Burma : iii. 536. 

Shared villages (Bo.) : iii, 261. 

Shares in villages (N. W, P.), principle of : ii. 131, a. 
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Shares in Chiefs* Estates (Bo.) : iii. a8o. «, 

AIsos<?tf ^Recognized Share/ * Co*occupant,’ * Laud-division.* 
Shifting cultivation : i. 1 15. 

See ‘Taungj’il,* *Jum/ ‘Kumri * in Vern. Index. 

SHf»RE, on Zamindai*« in Bengaj : i. 507, $20, 

Slaves (M.' : iii. lai. 

(Assam) : iii. 402. 

., (Coorg'i : iii. 472. 

,, (Malabar) : iii. 157 and note. 

Sc»il, classification of, for Assessment purposes. 

M (Bo.) : iii. 222. 

„ (Sindh : ; iii. 338, 342. 

M (M.) : iii. 59. 

,, ,, table oft iii. 61. 

,, (N.W.P.;: ii.57. 

,, map illustrating : ii. 78. 

„ (P}:) : ii. 583. 

„ (C. l\) : ii. 428. 

,, ,, ‘faoiors* : ii.4r9. 

,, (Assam' : iii. 416, 7. 

„ (L. B.) : iii. 516. 

‘ SoutluTn Imlia,’ moaning of; i. 8. 

Spocial Commission to examine into Revcui no Sales : ii. 118. 

163, 166. 

Spoiling of vernacular words ; i. 16. 

Standard r<'nt*rat(*s N. W. 1 *. ; ii. 60. 

Slate, the Hindu ; rulorship indivisible ; — succesjjion 131, 224. 

right of the to all waste land : i. 236. 

., right of to land generally, examined : i. 236. 

right of in th<' Himalayan St‘itc^s: i. 231 fiote, 

,, lands : U. B. } : iii. 539, 

See ’Royal.’ 

Suh-colh‘ctoraio ; see ‘ Tahsil/ Vern. Ind. 

Suh-dei>uty C<illeetor, the Bon.) : i. 673. 

Sub- proprietary right : i, 205. 

,, ,, not reckoned as su<rh in Ben. : i. 535. 

Suh proprietors Oudh, : ii. 235. 

,, ,, not liable to distraint for arrears of rent : 

ii. 267 note, 

„ „ rC. P.) : ii. 478. 

See ‘Inferior/ ‘ Malik-maqbiiza/ in Vern. Ind. 
Sub-settlement, the : i. 201. 

„ N. W. P.) : ii. 457 . 

,, ,, Oiidh) : ii. 230, 236, 243. 

Sub-soil, notice taken of in classification (M.) * iii. 61. 

‘ Sub-tenancy rules,* tlic 'Berar; : iii. 355. 

Sub-tenants (Ben.) : i. 605. 

„ (C. P.): ii. 496. 

Succession, female, to land : i. 225. 

See ‘Joint/ Ac. 
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Summarji^ttlement Act (Bo.) ; see ^Alienation.’ 
Snperimposition of landed interests : i, 99. 

„ M (by conquest) ; ii. 641. 

Superintendent, the (L. B.) : iii, 530. 

‘ Superintendent ’ of Settlement (Pj. nbol^hed : ii. 731 note. 
Superior and inferior proprietors in villages (Pj.) : ii. 641, 697. 

„ „ occupants (Bo. ) ; iii. 273. 

Suixjrvisors (1769) : i. 392. * 

Survey. 

„ (Ben.), P. S. made without : i. 407. 

,, „ modern survey ; i. 456. 

„ „ of alluvial lands : i. 457, 

„ „ agency employed : i. 459. 

„ „ law and procedure of : i. 691. 

„ (M.) : iii. 51, 5a, 55. 

„ „ size of field or ‘ S-nmnber’ : iii. 56. 

„ tf method of sub-dividing : iii. 57, 

„ (Bo.) before Brit, rule : iii 204, 

„ „ the staff and its working : Ui^aiS* 

„ terms of, defined : iii. 215, 218 note. 

„ (N. W. P.) (the old Revenue) : ii. 38. 

,, „ (the Cadastral) : ii. 39. 

„ tho'Pj.): ii. 5 SS. 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 412. 

„ (Ajmer) : ii. 358. 

{, Assam (the Cadastral) : iii. 423. 

„ (Cwrg) ; iji. 480. 

„ (L B.) (the modem revenue) : iii. 515. 

„ „ the * supplementary ’ : iii. 529. 

Survey-tonure (Bo.), the, described : iii. 269. 

,, „ how protected : iii. 271. 

„ „ succession to ; iii. 272. 

„ „ (Berar) : iii. 366, 368. 

* Sweotlands malull,’ the : iii. 447 note. 

Sykes, Col., on Dakhan villages : iii. 257 note. 


T, 

Tank (irrigation reservoir), the : i. 15, 16. 

,, in Ajmer, remarks on : ii. 348. 

„ „ varieties of : ii. 354. 

„ in C. P. : ii. 371. 

Taxation, difforeiiee between English and Indian : i. 280 ttok. 
‘ Tax-tickets ’ (L. B.) : iii. 531. 

Ten-cultivation (Assam) : iii. 415.'* 

Tomixirary occupation of land (L. B.) : iii. 50a. 

‘Temporary* S., the : i. goa. 

See ‘ Settlement.* 

Tenanoy—Tenant 
(I) In general. 

Tenancy— Tenant, relation to landlord ; i. 206. 

„ ,, cases of rtafurol tenant right : i. 207. 
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Tenancy — Tenant, first legal f?xperience with in Bengal : i. 207^ 

„ M tenants and the Sale Laws (B.) ; i. 209. 

,, „ and the landlord's farming (patni) arrange 

ments : i. 210. 

,, attempts to olijssify, according to their rights : i, an. 

.. ,, the 12 years’ rule : L aia. 

,, nature of legal protection afforded : i. aja. 

,, ,, controversy as to right : L aK3. 

;II.) Tenant in Bengai^ 

(a) Informer days, and under I\ S. 

Tcmant, protection at the time of the P. S. : i. 610. 

,, ,, always contemplated : i. 615. 

,, supposed ‘Pergunna rate* of rent : i. 620. 

rent never intended to la* gem rally unalterahli* : i. 6f B. 
626, 7. 

,, original provisions of Ih g. VUl of 1793 ; P. S. law : I. 627. 

,, old ‘resident,’ protect'd : i. 628. 

,, eviction of, under P. S. law ; i. 630. 

siiniinarj’ of ]M>sitii>n ^ „ ,, i. 631. 

the ‘ Pattii rules ’ : i. 633. 
legislation advtjrst* to (1799 1812'; : i. 63.4. 
early distraint law : i. 634. 
j>rojK>sals for reliiT (1811: i. 636. 

(h' Modern letjal provittions, 
view of Uie law 1859^1885 : i. 641. 

Acts l(Kf.*dIy in fonv^ : i. 452, 3, 648, 9. 

,, cases in Keveinu' Courts : i. 646. 

,, cdiaiiged to Civil Court : i. 648, 661. 

,, Knhanceinent ; »859 : i. 644, 5. 

,, ,, ;>B85 : i. 653, 4. 

,, ,, of occ\ipanry raiynt : i. 653. 

,, eominutation of gruin-n'iits : i, 656. 

distraint in 1859 : i. 646. 

,, ,, ,, 1885 :-i. 660. 

classes of, 1859; 1.641. 

,, ,, 1885 ; i, 650. 

Tenant, tlie 12 years’ rule in Bengal : i. 643. 

,, protection to non-occupaii<*y niiyat : i. 658. 

,, tlio ‘ under-raiyat * : i. 660. 

,, improvements l>y tenant : i. 659. 

,, record of riglits of : i. 660. 

'V Kinds 0/ ft mint. 

,, local variid-ies of : 1.598. ^ 

,, on alluvial lands 'Noakhali , : i. 608. 

,, occupancy right not desired, Chittagong^: i. 607, 8. 

,, the, in Chutiya Nagimr : i. 582. 

,, ,, in Santal Pergunnahs : i. 498, 592. 

(III. i Bombay. 

Tenants, simplicity of the position : iii. 247, 273. 

,, „ in Khoti estates : 111.288,291. 

VOL. 111 . Pp 
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Tciiantfl, ^ndor TaUiqdain estate holdorH : iii. 283. 

,, in Bkrar : iii. 370. 

,, in SiSDii : iii. 327. 

(IV.) Mai>rah. 

Teiinnts iin general : iii. 14a. 

., position of, in Ziimindari estates: iii. 132, 143 nn 
,, ,, in Kainira : iii, 151. 

,, ,, in MiilalMi : iii. 177. 

V.) In the N. W. PiiovrxcES, 

Tenant.s, payment of cash-rents a general feature : ii. 47. 

,, in general : ii. 167. 

,, at ‘lixi'd rates’ : ii. i 6 g, 

,, ‘exproprietary’; ii. 170. 

,, oeeupaney : ii. 171, 

eoniroversy about tonant-riglit : ii. 171. 
the 12 y«»ars’ rule : ii. 172. 

,, , tenancy law : ii. 175. 

.. protectitui undiT, to all classes: ii. 178. 

,, t nlianeeinont : ii. 177. 

.. irnj>rovein<‘nis by : ii. 179.80. 

., distraint: ii. 178. 

., rtunission of rent for ealaiuity : ii. 178. 

,. iilastrations of tenant custom ; ii. i8f. 

.. caste as affecting rent-rat<*s : ii. 178,9. 181. 
]u*oportion of different classes of : ii. 181-190, 

* ,, general remarks on : ii. 191. 

,, rtuits bow far .settled by the .S. office r.s : ii. 71, 2 
(VI.) OCDII.’ 

Tenants, in gent'ral : ii. 245. 249. 

,, oceu]ianey rights : ii. 252. 

(VII.) OENTUAr. rUOVINCES. 

Tenants, T.-right controversy in 1868 : ii. 484. 

,, ])nitecti<»ii of ; ii. 386, 7. 

in Chanda : ii. 473. 

,, inNimur: ii. 475. 

,, all rents tixisl at S, ; ii. 410, 498, 9. 

,, ‘conditional ’ ami ‘absolute’ occupancy ; ii. 48 
,, the imjdern law : ii. 486. 

,, ,, ,, occupancy, under : ii. 489. 

,, not extended to ]iroj*rietors’ sir land : ii. 491 3 
,, ‘ village- service ’ : ii. 495. 

ordinary; ii. 496. 

(VI II, rAN.rX». 

Tenants, proportion of, to cultivating owners: ii. 573. 

,, ill gt'neral : ii. ^03. 

,, controversy abmit right : ii. 705. 

,, difficulties in certain di.<triets : ii, 710. 

„ classes of (old and new law) : ii. 71a. 

,, o<M.‘upancy right : id. 

,, succession to ; ii, 719. 
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Tenants alienation by : ii. 719. 

stati8ti(S9 of tenancy : ii. 721, 

,j cases in Court ii. 762. 

suits for tyoctnieiit : ii. 767, 8, 9. 

., cannot bo imprisoned for arrt‘ars : ii. 770. 

., Kangra district : ii. 696. 

Hazara district : ii. 725. 

IX.) Tenants, Ajmer : ii. 335, 340. 

:X.) Tenants, Assam : iii. 410, 15. 

T« Hants, employed on larger holdings : iii. 406, 9, 429. 

;XI.) Tenants, Burma. 

Tenant.s, employment and i*ent of : iii. 492. 

,, rights : iii. 524. 

on r(yal land.s (II.R.' : iii. 540. 

Tenures. (I.) Gem'ral and Historical, 

'J'^nures, gt^neral view of: i. 94. 

,, common factors in production of : i. 95. 
as affected by moibnai laws .* i. 101. 

,, L.-K. Sy stems ; i. 97. 

., .. grants of StuU' : i. 98, 179. 

economic conditions : i. 102. 

,, .. ,, old Hindu systems : i. 182. 

,, Mughal conquest : i. 183. 

,, ,, Manitlul „ i. 193. 

f. .. .. Sikh ,, i. 194. 

gr<twtli of laji'rs of interests in land — <uie Mv<‘r the otlo-r: 
i. 99’ «9 r- 

,, grades of such interests: i. 198, 201. 

,, ,, b<dow proprietor : i. 205. 

., liow coiuairreiit interests s'lbsist : i. 197. 

nature of ‘ pro|H*rty in land ’ : i. 216. 

UI. ) In Benoal. 

'I’onures ; of land ;, in general : 1,501. 

,, ,, subiiih'udation of : i. 544. 

,, Begistration of estates : i. 685. 

in a siKHual sense : i. 205, 463, 503. 533. 

.. ,, ,, described : i. 650. 

,. ,, variety of liK'al names for : i. 537- 

,, difficulty of se]>arating from Tcoianf* 
holdings : i. 536. 

,, ., classilication of attempted 

,, (it out of ancient rights: i. 538. 

,,, (2) landlords farming rents : i. 542. 

,, (3; WiiHto-reclaniaiion ; i, 547. 

., ., ., (4) rent-free rialits : i. 542. 

,, ,, ,, liability to sale for arrears : i. 661. 

,, ,, „ registration of : i. 687. 

,, (land) of Chittagong : i. 554. 

,, ,, Orissa : i. 561. 

„ „ Chutiya Nagpur : i. 574. 

p p a 
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Tenures ^h. Nigpur), Act to define : i. 581. 

„ Ghatwilli, law relating to : i. 587. 

„ of the Santal pt'rgunnahs : i. 588. 

„ „ Ghat wall, of the : i 595. 

(III.) Madkas. 

,, general ; iii. 108. 

,, the survey or raiyatw^ri : iii. ia8. 

„ the Landlord (ZanG'nd^ri, Polygar’s^ &c.^ iii. 17. 23, 130. 
,, Revenne*froo (lu'aui) : iii. 139. 

„ on Waste-land : iii. 141. 

,, village, lilstory of : iii. 109. 

„ in Nilgiri district : iii. i8g. 

„ Kiinara (.South; : iii. 143. 

,, Malabiir : — 

,, ,, extravagant ideas about : iii. r53, 

M ,, development of : iii. 17 1. 

r „ modem form of : iii. 173. 

; 1 V.) BoiMnAY. 

,, in general : iii. 249. 

,, „ statistics of : iii. 251. 

,. „ modern ‘ Survey- ’ : iii. 269. 

village, liistory of : iii. 251. 

„ (tuziirat, tin* narwadari and bhagdiiri : iii. 259 
,, ill the Konkin : iii. 258. 
double (or Tahnphiri) : iii. 275. 

,, Wantai ; iii. 277. 

,, ^ewaisi : iii. 279. 

,, „ Girais : iii. 280. 

.. ,, of Kaij]»ut chit fs: iii. 281. 

„ Knsbaiti : iii. 286. , 

,, ,, Mailiki : iii. 287. 

„ Khotai an<i I/ifat : iii. 287. 

,, of alienatt*d launls : iii. 298. 

,, Udbinljauiiaibandi : iii. 278. 

(V.) Tenure.s of SiNim : iii. 322. 

(VI.) Tenures of BkrAr : iii. 356. 

., ordinary villaige : iii. 358. 

‘Watan’: iii. 372. 
by grant : iii. 376. 

(VII, ) N.-WeoteKxV Fkovincisi. 

,, general : ii. 98. 

„ classitication of : ii. too. 

,, village, general a'marka.on : ii. 105. 6. 8. 153. 

,, village (zamindairi) ; ii. 115, 

„ (pattidiir^) : ii. 124. 

,, „ (bhaiaehara) : ii. 130. 

,, ,, custom of bhejbarar : ii. 143. 

,, Taluqdari : ii. 157. 

„ Rovonue-freo ; ii. 154. 

,, illustrated by Baira porgana ; ii. 163. 
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Tenures, of Kumaon : ii. 310, 313. 
ff of ionsar biiwar : ii. 317. 

,, of S. Mirzapur : ii. 307. 

„ Jhiiisi districts : ii. 155. 

(VIII.) OUPH. • 

in general ; ii. 196. 

,, Taluqdars : ii. 204. 

„ Sub-proprietors : ii. 235. 

,, Village ; history of : ii. 222. 

(1X.> Ajmeb. 

,, In Government (or khulsa) land : ii. 327. 

,, Chiefs’ Estates : ii. 336, 

,, effects of the modern law: ii. 340. 

(X.) Centbal Pbovikci-si. 

,. village, the Gond : ii. 443. 

,, vilhigos in late>r times : ii. 455. 

,, ,, hisiorj’ of the Miilguziir : ii. 456. 

,, Riiiyatwari % ii, 476. 

,, the Zamiudari, ii. 445. 

,, j>(H;Hilmritk\s of, in Samlialpur : ii. 470. 

,. i'xchange of holdings in : ii. 378, 471. 

,, Revenue-fret', Service, &e. : ii. 476. 

,, inferior proprietary : ii. 478. 

,, general account of subordinate rights : ii. 485. 

(XI.) PUNJAB. 

,, in general : ii. 609. 

,, statistics of : ii. 622. 

,, liarkley’s account <tf : ii. 626. 

,, grouping of, for study : ii. 63a. 

,. Village community, accounts of: ii. 609, 61 1. 
,, case.s wht're there are no tillages : ii. 616. 

,, (»f great landlords, why so few : ii. 617. 

,, facts elicited from statistics : ii. 622. 

,, pre.servati on of Village : ii. 624. 

,, of N. W. Frontier : ii. 633. 

,, exchange of holdings : ii. 633. 

,, Water-customs : ii. 643. 

,, of Southern River districts : ii. 657. 

,, Central Panjiib, .Tat and Gujar tribes : ii. 665. 
,, Colony villages : ii. 678, 687, 9. 

„ Ambala jagird^rs, the ; ii. 683. 

„• of S. E. PanjUb ; ii. 684. • 

,, of Himalayan districts : ii. 692. 

., Double tenure (Taluqd^ri) : ii. 697. 

,, lievonue-free : ii. 698, 

(XII.) Assam : iii. 399, 402. 

,, of Goalpiiri : ii. 432. 

,, Oachdr (joint) : ii. 434. 

„ Sylhet: ii. 443- 
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'iVnurcs (XIII.) C\HHto : iii. 469. 

,, the *jamma’ : iii. 470. 

.. the *sagu" : iii. 473. 
ban^* lands : iii. 474. 

(XIV. } Tenures of BuiiarA : iii. 493* 539. 

(XV.) ,, ,, Andaman Islands : iii. 546. 

s,f a/so ‘Village,’ ‘Tenant, ’ ‘Waste-land,’ and (in Vern. Index). .Tagir. 
Zainindar, Taluqdar, l 4 iyat, Mulikmaqhuza, NisllQiiraj (Assam, 
&L\, &c. 

T<Tritorie8, Goveniment of, how provided for on acquisition : i. 33. 
T<'Wnship, term us^mI for ‘village ’ : i. 97 ao//,-.* 

,, tilts in i L. B.) : iii. 527. 

Trees, rights in (Bo.) : iii. 304. 

„ „ (IWar) : iii. 351. 

Tribal history of Sindh : iii. 326. 

n hi the (Pj.) Frontier : ii. 633, 636. 

!♦ M ; i. 140; ii.6ii, 666. 684. 

M (Ibijput^ : iii. 671, 2. 

immigration in India : i. 120. ' 

,, settlomeiits, on conquest, &e. : i. 138. 

Inddings without village- <»r smaller allotim iits : ii. 125. 134, 654. 
668. , 

Tribes, dififevence of constitution of ; some being without Rajas : ii. 132 ; 
iii. 265 notfj, 

Tril^M's and clans, locations of, in (Oudh) : ii. 233. 

M M illustration of (N. W. P. : 11.135. 

Tributary ‘MuhuU/ the, of Orissa : i. 474. 

U. 

Pnit of area in hJun'ey (Bo. : iii. 213. 

,, „ „ (M.): iii. 56. 

of dry soil used in assessing 1 Ajmer) : ii. 361. 

,, for soil- valuation ( 0 . P.) : ii. 416, 18. 

User of land does not imply ownership : ii. 38 and . 

V 

Vernaeular terms, us<< of, spelling and pronunciation : i. 16. 

Viceroy, use of the title : i. 77, 79 ttofe. 

Village, The. 

(I.) General and Histtorical, 

* Village * ; the term explained : i. 21. 

,, grouping of lands a general feature : i. 96. 

.. but not universal : i. 166. 

also under ‘Tribal.’) 

.. the, Mr. PhiUi|»s ;Tagore Lt^ctures, 1875) on : i. 104 5. 

.. two types distinguished : i. io6-*7. 

,, Causes of formation of groups : i. 108. 
main origins of : i. 109. 

joint- village, degree of ‘jointness’ considered : i. no. 

„ idea involved in the constitution of; i, in. 
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Villiigf, rodistrikitioii of holdings, its moaning : i. iti. 

* family stago ’ of proporty : i. 1 12. 

,, novor hold in cminion by clan : i. 112 aoV. 

,, moaning of ‘ community ’ ; i. 1 13. 

,, antiquity of : i. io8* 1 10, 174. 

olomont really archaic in : i. 108. 

„ right in, traced to two principles : i. 113. 
conclusion as to oldest form of : f 129. 
is one typ<* a decayed form of the other ? : i. 146, 
instances of decay of form ; i. 147. 
summary r<‘garding tho typ(‘a of : i. 144. 
importance of, as affecting the L.d?. adm. : i. 145. 
tabular statement of differences : i. 154. 

,, list of provinces and form prevailing in each : i. 177. 
features common to both types : i. 149. 
average siz(‘ (d group : i. 97 nofv. 
ind always the L.-U. unit: i. 170. 
artizjui and ineiiial^class in : i. 149,50. 

„ offic(*rs of : i. 1 54.’*^ 
the h(*a(hnan : i. 153. 

.. otticers of ; their L*K. duties : i. 558. 

II. VlLLAllK, TliE lUlYAIWAHt' OH .NoN.LaNU.OIU> : 1 . I29. 
(lescrihed : i. 155. 

III. 'I'hk Joint (or LAxmonrO. 

.. how it ari.ses (Kevenue-farnu rs, griintw>s, scioJis of n^ois' 
families) : i. 130, 

.. in (tuzarat ,Bo.) : i. 136, 
in Madras ; i. 143. 

■ And s(t heads V. A VI. Infm], 
expansion of, from small centres : i. 142. 
tribal conquest : i. 139. 
creation of landlords ;^C. T.) : i. 138. 
nmiarks on landlord class in : i. 134. 

,. constitution of landlord* ; 1.157. 

,, hoiin Metcalfe on the : i. 171. 

,, supposed stages in the development of : i. 175. 

the village • panchayat ' : i. 153. 

,, the ‘zamindiiri’ village : i. 158. 

,, the pattidiiri : i, 159. 

„ method of division : i. 160. 

,, ‘ perfect ’ and * imperfect ’ severally : i. 165. 

„ co*sharers ‘sir’ or special holding : i. 166. 

^ ,, loss of true shares : i. I64. 

„ bhaiachari—not held on ancestral shares : i. 163. 

,, communities present state and i>rolf)ect« of : i. 168. 

Village officers, see ‘Lambardar/ ‘Patel/ ‘Fatwari,’ &c., in Vern. Index. 
(IV.) The Village in Bengal. 

.. decay of village institutions in : i. 675. 

,, difference of Bihar : i. 517. 

,, in Orissa; i. 4]7. 
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Village, Chittagong : i. 489, 555. 

,, Santiil PergunnaliH : i. 594. 

„ Kolarian : i. 563. 

,, Dravidian survivals : i. 576. 

(V.) ViiiiAGE, The, in Madbas. » 

,, in general : iii. 109. 

,, inquiry as to ancient forms : iii. 122. 

„ in the Tamil C(juntrfy ; iii. iii. 

,, Vellalar colonies, Chingleput : iii. 112. 

„ details about Mirusi right : iii. 1 16. 

,, exchange of holdings : iii. 118. 

,, Mirlisi rights at 8. : iii. 127. 

,, Stdtlernent on the village lease system : iii. 25. 
,, officers of: iii. 87. 

records of : iii. 90. 

,, grouping for assessment : iii. 58. 

,, not found in Kiinara and Malabar : iii. 147. 
(VI.) Tht^ Village in Bombay, 8ini>h, and BeiiXk. 


ige, joint or landlord, Dakhan surviviils^ and question about : 


253 - 


iii. 208, 


,, and in Berur : iii. 357, 8. 

,, joint or shar^Hl (Guzarat) : iii. 259. 

,, modern condition of the : iii. 267. 

,, of the Konkiin : iii. 258, 288. 

ordinary raiyatwiiri : iii, 269. 

,, officers of the : iii. 309. 

,, accounts ^^nd rticords (Berar) : iii. 385. 

,, committees ( Berar) : iii. 370. 

,, only traces of (Sindh) : iii. 322, 3. 

(Vll.) The V1U.A0E Community, N. W. Provinces and Oudh. 
,, absenct^ of any good general account of: ii. 99 itok. 

,, general features of landlord village ; ii. 105. 

,, old official classification of forms ; ii. 103. 

,, another propo.seii ; ii. 106. 

,, origin of : ii, 108. 

,, .some of them j>robably once raiyatwari : ii. 109. 

,, but have became ‘jitint' under Brit. Kev. adin. : ii. 108. 

,, reason for this being accepted : ii. 109. 

,, modern origin of large number : ii. 112. 

,, ‘ownerless* Y'illages : ii. 112. 

,, summary of forms and origin : ii. 114. 

,, growth of a landlord class in ; ii. 111, 

,, tribal villages : ii. 125, 134. 

,, in the ‘ znmindari ’ form, ‘solo* and ‘joint*; ii. 115, ji8. 
,, Beveiiue-farmers m relation to ; ii. 122. 

,, in the * puttidari * form ; ii. 124. 

,, method of sharing ; ii. 126, 7. 

,, rarity of regular ancestral shares : ii. 130. 

sliares, how lost : ii. 128. 

,, in the ‘ bhai^char 4 * form : ii. 131. 
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Village, illustrations of the tenure : ii, 133. 

„ how changes occur: ii. 148. 

„ community, practical working of the ; ii, 153. 

,, servants, landholding: ii. lai, 156. 

,, note-hooks : il 6a * 

„ inspection for assessment : ii. 59. 

„ ‘statements': ii. 88. ^ 

,, distribution of revenue burden (biichh) : ii. 150. 

„ Bhojbanir custom : ii. 143. 

„ OuDB, state of in : ii. 200. 

,, ,, origin of : ii. 223. 

„ stages in history of : ii. 228. 

„ fall under power of the Tnluqdar : ii. 216. 

„ aurv'ival of rights in : ii. 230, 35. 

(.SVc Sub-S(dtleinent.) 

M M illustration of clan colonies ; ii. 226, 7. 

(VIII.) The Village ik Ajmer. 

originally raiyatwari, and now joint : ii. 327, 333, 343. 345, 352 nnf, . 
(IX.) The ViLLAoE ; Central Puovincjs. 

„ general view of : ii. 455. 

,, method of founding : ii. 450, i. 

,, bi.story of Mjilguzar and Patel proprietoi’s % ii. 456, 470. 

j, oflic(!r.s : ii. 503. 

(X.) Village Community, the (PanjAh). 

Village, general remarks on : ii. 609. 

„ origin of : ii. 611. 

,, liow diflereiit from the N. W, P. : il. 610. 

,, oflicial classification of: ii. 619. 

,, instance of inconvenience of : ii. 686, 

,, pn^servatiou of the commtinities : ii, 624. 

*sVt' ‘Tenures’ (Frontier, S.E. Panjsib, Jut and Ibijput, ^c.). 

., Jield on * po.sses.sioH as measure of right,' largo number accounted 
for : ii. 623. 

,, officers : ii. 732, 3. 

,, absence of in Assam ; iii. 419, 20 and nofa. 

,, the, in Burma : iii. 491. 

„ al)M*nce of in Cooro : iii. 468. 

Ynwel sounds, in vernacular: i 17. 

W. 

Wage, Col. E. G., his Ilazilra S. : ii. 725 noft’. 

WaHren Hasi'Ings, liis reforms : i. 396, 7. 

Waste-land. 

(I.) In general. 

Waste-land, right to under Aryan syste-m as described in Manu : i. 128. 

,, under Muhammadan law : i. 229. 

„ right of the State to : i. 237. 

,, disposal of at S. : i. 237. 

,, ‘Waste-land rules’ : i. 238. 
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(II. , Bk^oal. 

Wast«*-lnnd, the rules : i. 479. 

,, disposiil of at P. S. : i. 429. 

,, in the Sundarhans : i. 480. 
y, ,, Jalpaiguri and Darjfling : i- 485. 

,, ,, Chittagong : i. 488. 

(III.; In Madbas. 

Wnst( -land^ general : iii. 14 

,, under * Mirasi ' daims : iii. 1/9. 

Kanara : iii. 15 1 note. 

,, Malabar : iii. 163, 178. 

Nilgiri hills ; iii. 189. 

(IV.) In Bombay and BeiUr. 

Waste-land, disposal of: iii. 314. 

,, for village use : iii. 388. 

,, rules for leasing : iii. 380. 

{ V.) Ill N. W. P. AND Ounit. 

Waste-land, surplus waste, the L. K. Aet, c<u\cerning : ii. 37. 
granted to be part of village : ii.^35. 

,, liovv dealt with in l)ehrii Dun : ii. 36 nok. 

,, ,, in .Ihaiist : ii. 36. 

,. in Kumiion : ii. 310. 

.. ,, ,, Jaonsiir Bawar : ii. 317. 

„ M ,, Oudh : ii. 259. 

not originally daimed by villages : id. eoV. 

,, in Ajmkb : ii. 33a, 3. 

(VI.) In THE <(*anjAh. 

Waste-land, as allotted at 8. : ii. 545. 

,, special eases of, Kaiigra and other districts : ii. 546, 7, an<l 

,, colonization of, when eaiuti ^.rrigation i.s provided : ii. 549. 

,, ordinary rules for granting : ii. 549. 

(Cent’kat. P itoviEC'Es;, how dealt with at 8. : ii. 397. 

,, (Aswam), rules : iii. 4 10. 

,, ,, procedure under : iii. 426. 

,, ,, Cadiar ; iii. 442, 

., (CooKo) : iii. 477. 

at tached to rice-holdings on the West coast : iii. 475 and vu'c 
,, (L. B.), disposal of by iioveriiineiit : iii. 500. 

,, ,, rights in : iii. 493. 

(U. B.): iii. 541. 

Water, charge for ^Madras) : iii. 73, 102. 

Weights, scale of (Ujiper India) : ii. 1 17 note. 

,, „ (Madras) : iii. €^^iote. 

Wells, irrigation by : i. 15. 

,, exempted from nsse*«ment (M.) : iii. 40, 73. 
rules about: iii. 74, 5. 
treatment of on revision S. (Bo.) : iii, 241. 

See ^Assessment,* ‘Improvements.* 

•Western Polliams,* the (M.) : iii. 19. 

‘ Wet ’ land, meaning of : iii. 56 ao/c. 
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• Wft ' land, claiiisification of (M.^ : iii. 62- 

,, ,, „ ^Bo.' : iii. 222, 226. 

Y, 

Y«*ar, the ’FasU’ : i. 13, 14. 

Sec ‘Agricultural ' 

Z. 

Zones of land found in villago.s used for asses,sment purposes VV. W 
ii- 57 - 


‘Har’ in Yorn. Itiu. 




VERNACULAR INDEX AND GLOSSARY 


(See also note at l)eg'tnning' of the Eng. Index.) Pist. = District ; ‘ Calt.’==* culti- 
vated/ or ‘ cultivatiott ’ ; A, = Arabic ; H. 5= Hindi ; P.=: Persian j S.ss; Sanskrit. 


Abudi ( - iiihal)ito(l') (North India), 
used to indicate the part of the 
village land wd apart for the 
residences, 8ho)>H, &o. 

Abiid (P.), inhabited ; of land under 
cultivation. 

Ghair-ahad. ubandone<l landf 

Abiid-kar (Pj.), the first clearer ; 
founder, Ac. • 

A hi (-watered, P.), any irrigah'd 
land. 

(Pj.) watered by cliannels from 
rivers, dtc, or otlu'.iwUe than 
by well (chain) or canal 
inabri.) 

(Ajmer; land cultivat<'d in tln‘ 
bed of a tank when the water 
has run off: ii. 3.48. 50, 56. 

Abiuna, a water-rate, charg<.‘, or 
cess on irrigation : ii. 597. 

Abwiib (]d. of Dab'i, ct'.ss^’s <»r addi- 
tions to the regular L.-K.as>esj»-» 
inent (Ben.) : i. 419. 
in former days ; i. 243, 419. 
inodiU’u : i. 421. 605. 

Adangal (M.), a tiold regishu* ; see 
ill. 92. 

Atlhiyadar (Adh. H.-- hair, i lien.), 
a tenant of a tenant, paying in 
kind : i, 606. 

Adhiyar, a teiu.nt paying hy Baiai 
or divi.sioa of crop (Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, Ac.) : iii. 406. 

Adblapi (Soutli Pj.), falso Khu- 
iiuir), a stdiler who sinks a 
Wf>ll, on certain terms of 
tenure : ii. 663. 

Adna-malik (P.) ~ inferior proprie- 
tor; (Pj.) i* 200. (Of. ’ala- 
inAlik). 

Aghani ; ste hehwat. 

Auba dist., proportion of joint-land- 
lord villages in : ii. 117. 
assessment of : 73. 

Agraharam (M.), a land-grant rev.- 
free to Brahmans : iii. 80, 140. 


AhhadAuXi) (Bo.), Taluqdursof : iii. 
281. 

AifoM .or Aham), the ruling race 
of old Assfim : iii. 399. 

Aliu 1 Assam), rice cult, hnxulcast : 
iii. (Cf. Bypit). 

Aima (Bon.), a grant rev.-fiw, oe.* 
casionaily with a reduced pay 
ment, then called aitml-nud- 
guzari ;Midnapore) : i. 530, 
573 * 

‘Ain ( A. - essence) : the Hhing" 
itself.' 'fho original traditional 
assessnnuit in tin* Pakhnu. on 
the hnsis of which the Murilthiis 
made nj) their ‘ Kamil ’ 01^ full 
asscHsment : i. 273. 

( 0 , P.) : ii.*37j, 8. 

Aiii-ghils (or lyengluis, M.) : sw iii. 
186. 

A.mEK-MEitwAuA, notice of : i. 67 ; 
ii. 319. • 

local |MM‘uliaritioH of : ii. 347. 

Tenure of land iKhalsji) : ii. 327. 

,, ,, (Chiefs' Estates) ; 

ii. 336. 

Briii.sh land Hyshan, the : ii. 331. 

Villages and the Waste • lands ; 

ii. 332* g. 

Joint village systeni njodilied ; 

ii. 353 Hitfc. 

L.-B. t)fflcs..rs, &,c. : ii. 366. 

Akarhund Jlcnir), one of the Land- 
rc!Cords : iii. 355. 

Akijau, the Emperor, his official 
year : i. 13. 

^ his 8. of L.-K. : i. 375, 6. 

^Ala-lam Imrdar (Pj.), chief head- 
men over the several headmen 
of vfIlag€}-«ection8 : ii. 740. 

’Al&»malik, suiw^rior over a 

villagis ' Pj.) : me i. 200 ; ii. 641, 

. 65s 657. 

'Alaiiigiri ( « world •<3mbnicing;, 
(P.A.), a general rainfall (Aj- 
mer) : ii. 349. 
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*AtiaARH, of double or over- ; 

lord (Uluqdan; right in : ii. 
158, 159' 

A1-tiimghiy a grant under the royal 
‘near (Ben.) ; 1,530. 

A mini (-.truHt), management of 
direct under (b)vt. ofti- 
eei*« an opponed to Ijara or 
farming; (Pj. tte. ; : i. 5<i. 
iii. 46. 

A muram (M. ) : «;« i i i . 8 1 . 

Amiula, jiigirdtirs ; actount of: 

ii. 682, 701. 

,, Settlement illustrated : ii. 

589- 

Auibtir-]<1>>»!1 : a j 

State granary : iii. 342 nok. j 

*Ainil, the ‘district’ ( pargana j 
L.-K. officer of Mughal times : 
i. 256.* 

Amin^ a reviume Hurv(‘yor, land 
meaHur<>r, &c. : i. 256, 604. 

Amin-faujdir, a it' venue assessor 
of a pargana under the Mughal 
^ ^ Empire : i. 256. 

Amisham (Malabar),, a 'inod<‘rn 
official division, forming a 
group of lands for adm. 

purposes; iii. 179. 

‘ Am/guzir 'aimil, q.v. 

Ainshoin ; sm; Amislmni. 

Andaman Islands/ a('count of ; i. 

, 49; i"' 545. 

Ang-bailki (Berar) ; sec iii. 371. 

ANOjiTL (Ihm.), a Oov< rnment es- 
tate : i. 474 note, 648 nofe. 

Auieut (annikatta' M., a weir for ir- 
rigation from a river, &c. : iii. 62. 

A uwanda(SouthPj. ) * not wrought 

for,* the landlord’s extra fee 
when he lets land already 
cleared : see ii. 659, 660. 

Aiukan (Burma), *.otiec of: iii. 
484. 

’Arazidtlr (N. W. P. a landholder 
regarded as proprietor of his 
own holding, but having no 
share in the general profits of 
the estate : ii. 14. 

Arbilb, title of a chief (Pj., N.W. 
Frontier) : sec JOjan. * 

Akcot (Arkkiidii', the Naw^b of: 

iii. 9. 

,, former existence of joint 
villages in ; iii. 113. 

Arudikarei (M.\ used of the old 
mirasi village when held in 
severalty ; iii. 118. 

Asara (M. ) dmani, q. v. 


Ashraf (A. pi. of ShanT) ; ‘the gen- 
try* (N. W. P. landlord class 
. as distingui.slicd from the 
idough-driving tenantry : ii. 
j88. (See (Uso ‘ Sliurfa ’ and 
•' Siihu.’ 

*Asl (A. ^ the root ; ; , 1 ) tlie original 
or principal thing, ’Asljama’: 
the as distinct from the 

extras, cesses, &e. ; (2) any- 
thing real or genuine : i. 614. 
Assam : i. ii, 47, 72. 
ilescrihed : iii. 392, 393, 397. 
land-tenures : iii. 402. 

Setthiinent of; iii. 416. 

Old Bengal (lists, of ; iii. 430. 
Hills of: iii. 451. 

L.-Ii. officers of, &c. : iii. 458. 
the ‘Code* of 1837 : iii. 398. 
statistics of land still held on 
annna) lease : iii. 405 ao/c. 
‘Nisfk.hiraj ' e.vplaiiied : iii. 406. 
vvast(‘-iuud grants and rules : 
iii. 410. 

.U (Saml)alpur, C. P. : , dry or un- 
irrigated cultiv.aiion : ii. 379. 
.\utl)amli (Sindh , an assosment 
r<»ughly calctilated at a rate 
per plough (ant) in backward 
parts of Nagjsr-I’arkar (list. Cf. 
iitbandi or (>tbandi : iii. 340. 
AwADit, proper spelling of OuDH : 
q.v. 

A'wwal ( first, A.), first-class land : 
, iii. 437- 

Ayaeiit (ayakattu) (M. \ the area 
(•.apable of irrigat ion from a r(i- 
servoir or source : iii. 62. 

i 

BXdak tribe, peculiar tenure of 
(P.): ii. 654. 

Babti (Bo.), extra cess(Js-“ abwab, 
q.v. : i. 273 ; iii. 283. 

I Babu >Ben. and geiu rally', title of 
j younger son of a noble house ; 
now (N.W.P. and Ben. of any 
native gen thunun ; also applied 
to a clerk in an office : i. 250 
and nofe, 

Bachh, the process of distributing 
j the revenue-demand among 

the co-sha ri‘rs, under the joint- 
! village system ^N, W. P. : ii. 

I 71, 145. 150. 

I (Pj.) : ii. 601. 

, (C. P.i : ii. 437. 

; Ihuiaga (‘ Burgher ’ of old Reports) : 
i see iii. 185. 
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Badishalu (P. bacUhdh^kiug'), any- 
thing royal ; a royal grunt, &c. ; 
;cf. Hukami) : i, 425. 

Ba gln it iOiulh\ Kul>-iomiri> of a 
grove or orchard .from A. : 

-- garden : ii. 243, 3. « 

liiighayat (Bo.', garden land ; any 
fields as a class ^ cultivated 
with sugar-cane, vegtdahh's, i 
always irrigatt>d and ina- : 
nured : iii. 223. ! 

Piig^liivhadiir C. P. owner of n 
grove, &<*., allow(Ml to he plot- ^ 
or suh-propri<‘ior of it (cf. 
Bagluit in Oudli' : ii. 480. 

Buhanaki Bo.^, : .sec iii. 291. 1 

Bahi-khata, any shoj)kei‘)K'r’s led- i 
ger ; in revojiue language N. ‘ 
India) spK'cially* the pat- 
wari 's lodger, .‘showing de- 
mands and jaiyinents of the 
lainlholdcM* : ii. 279. 

Bai Tilokchandi-'', a ca.steor ^!an in 
Itai-Bareli,Oudh : i. i33;ii. 234, 

Bail (M. 8. Kahara , land yielding 
iluiH* crops : ii. 146 naU\ 

Bai’cpta’iit (yV. .= * purcliase .of por- 
tions’), a suh-tenure in Oudh ; 
ii. 240. 

PiakhsliH (P. -gift<*«l or excused , . 
(*n<;liar\ Kev.-fri‘e grants for ; 
])ious uses ; iii, 440. 

Biiki-jai, a reveinn* tt-rin in Assam ; 
s((j iii, 461. 

Bakni ,(»r B;ikhra \Pj. frc»nti<*r), | 
a share in village lands : ]#.• : 
647. ! 

Ba-iuinii ' P. ha -- in, miin tin* 
jiame , transactions in sale ! 
of land, &c. , designed to c<»n- | 
coal tho real owner, wherein 
one person’s name, apfsars in 
deed, hut secretly in trust fi^r j 
another. Often incorrectly ' 
written lu nami, which miglii ! 
l.H> inistaktui for he without a ’ 
name', and destroying the ; 
meaning : i. 640 note. 

Band, a strij» of land watensl hy a 
canal regarded ns a unit : ii. 

.658. 

Banda, a hamlet, outlying parts of 
a village (Pj. frontier : ii. 648. 

Banda dint., assessment of : ii. 79. 

Baiidhara ;Bo.), a dam for irriga- 
tion purposes ; iii. 241. 

Bandhiyii (H.) (C. P. ), an embank- 
ment: ii. 371. 

Bandobast (I*. = agreement, ar- , 


rangoinent), the t^sual torm 
in Upper India for the L.-K. 
^Settlement.’ ^Bandobasti ta- 
luq ’ (Ben.) : ,we i. 541. 

Bam5 ,Coorg\ holdings of woi»d- 
land attached to rice-fields, ns 
an appurtenaiKHs to sup}dy 
grass, wood anil branches to 
jdeldash-inamirt* : iii. 470, 1,4. 

Bangar (N. W. P.), high land coinjw- 
ratively dry : ii. 536. 

Banjar i,Pj. ), the common term for 
any ‘wiislt?’ or uncultivahMl 
land ; if old fallow it is banjar 
kadim ; if recent, banjar jadid. 

BAXKf, a (lovt. estate in Orissa ; 
i. 474 mU ' ; 648 note. 

Banni: dist., temir(‘s i»f (Pj.) : ii. 
652. 

Biir (Pj.), the land of highest h'vel 
^usually occupied by dry jim- 
gUuind pridrie, in the centre of 
a ‘doiib’ or Tract betwcnui two 
rivers) : ii. 536, 

BakA (Pargami), curious historv of 
(Alluhabild, N.W.P.) ; ii. 163. • 

Bara (N.W.P.) ~ gauhan, q.v. 

Bara-balute (or bulauti ?), the 
‘twelve’ villagt* servants and 
offici.M!s ((.\*idral and In- 
dia) ; sir i. 150; iii. 88. 

BAuamahAd the Sahun dist.) 

tl)e ‘twelve rev«unje-e.Htat(‘s * ; 
accpiired by Madras ; imjaut- 

a nee of: iii. 4. 

Barar (N. W. P.), tho schoinf' or 
r.d<*-list of distribution of the 
L.-U. total : ii. 135. 

Barbasti (Oudh), a snnjll (piit-renf 
levied on certain (otherwise 
free) tenure, s : ii. 238 uo/o. 

ItAuf:u (N.W.P.), landlord-villages 
in : ii. 1 y. 

Btate of before British rule : ii. 13. 

Bargait (Bon. Bihar), a sub- tenant 
paying rent in kind : ii. 605. 

Barha (or bjirha ?), tln^ zon<} or 
belt of land ftirlhe.st away 
from tho village centre, and 
les.s acce-ssi bio to manure (N.W. 

. P-) : ii- 57- 

Bari (Assam), land on each hohl- 
ing, used for hoiisosito and 
gaillen : iii. 400. 416. 

Barike (Ooorgy, grazing-ground : 
see iii, 471. 

B,.sti (Assam) -ban, q.v. (gene- 
rally) a Uimjmrary hut or dwell- 
ing, a small vilhige or suburb. 
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the division of tho grain- 
produce for real or revenue : 
L 369; ii. 716. 

former practice of, in Sindh : 
iii. 341. 

tenants paying by (Berar) : iii. 
371 ; m Bhaoli. 

Batotadar (Jhansi, N. W. P.), a 
holder of revenue-fr€)e land, 
being a descendant of aTludlcur 
or local chief: see ii. 156. 

Batti (Coorg), a land - measure : 
iii. 470. 

Batwaru, partition of an estate : 

i. 693. 

Ba’zi-zamin-daftar (P. -office for 
certain lands), early attempt 
in Bengal to regulate revenue- 
free holdingxS : i. 390. 

Bealisi (Jieillis — 4a) : tee Chau- 
rassi. 

Begayet, see bilghayat. 

Benaiies (Baiiaras), acquisition of : 

ii. I note, 

P. S. of : ii. 5. 

• early description of village ten- 
ures in : ii. 1381 

Ben'oal, territories com]»rised in : 
i. 10. 

early history of Presidency : i. 

* 389- 

local govt, of, fornii'U’Iy included 
in the dut*y of tin? (irov.- 
Oen. : i. 37. 

tlio P. S, : i. 243, 283, 6, 400. 
tlr3 Teinj). S. ; i. 443. 
tho land-tenures : i. 501. 
tho L.-11. officers : i. 662. 
revenin? procedure : i. 681. 
tenant-law and history : i, 64. 

598. 

Bravidian survivals in Chutiyu- 
Niigpur, Orissa, &c. : i. 561, 
575t 594* 

the ‘ village ‘ of : i. 177. 

Ghatwali tenures of Ch. Nilgpur, 
SantiU i)erg. : see i. 582, 595. 
large portion of waste and uneult. 
at time of P. 8. : i. 409 7 iote. 
BEaX.R (Haidardhad Assigned Dis- 
tricts), how acquiii^d ; i. 49. 
the districts in : i. 75. * 

the L,-R. S. ; iii. 345. 
tho land-tenures : iii. 355. 
the L.-R. officers, : iii. 381. 
remarks on the effect of Briti^h 
rule : iii. 367. 

Beri, a small share in a village 
estate, a sub-division of the 


*thok' or ‘patti' (etymology 
and spelling are uncertain^, 
(N.W.P.) : I 159 ; ii. 134. 

Beri (Ben.), a small embankment 
for drainage and irrigation 
puri)Ose8 : i. 683 note. 

Beriz (P. barij — account), the re- 
corded Ij.-R. assessment ; total 
demand against a village, or a 
holding, after adjusting ac- 
counts (M.) : iii. 34. 

‘ Beriz deductions ’ ^M.) : iii. loi. 

Bet (Pj. and N. W. P.) = Khddir, 
low-lying land getting mois- 
ture by percolation from a 
river ; or occasionally flo(>ded : 
ii. 535* 

Bet-klieta ,Ch. Nagpur), allotment 
of free-land for tlie cultivators 
who work(Kl the Ritja’s lot or 
farm : i. 578. 

Bettii (S. Kanara), land dependent 
o* rainfall ( - haraai, q.v.) : iii. 
146 note. 

Bewur (C. P.), shifting cultivation 
by burnij]g the ft>rest and dib- 
bling in sccmI with the aslies : 
i. j 15 ; ii. 440. 

BhXoai.pur, illustraf i«»n of tenure 
of headmen of villages : i. 526. 

Bhagdari (Jlluig - a hbart', i>ortion u 
one of the names for the joint- 
villages surviving in Ouzarat 
(Bo.) ; see narwadari : iii. 259. 

Bhagwatai - batai, q.v. 

4l),haiiic]uira. \ Blnii brother ; achara 
= custom, H.) : (i ' originally 
applital to a S]M*cial form <d' 
joint - village eo- sharing, in 
which the land was allotted 
by a peeuliar ‘customary’ me^ 
tiled, designed to secure equal- 
ity ; (2) siibseipiently exteiided 
(and in its modern official use) 
tt> mean wnj form of (Constitu- 
tion other than that of the 
ancestral-share villages : viz. 
villages held on the aeaddeiits 
of posst'ssion ; wht^re the old 
share system has been forgot- 
ten ; or which were really ori- 
ginally raiyatwari, &e. : i. 162. 
of the ;,N. W. P. ) described : ii. 

131* 

first account of, in 1796 : ii. 138. 
illustrations of the tenure (N.W. 
P.) : ii. 133* 

land - measures used in allot- 
ment ; ii. 137. 
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BhaiachanL tho -bi'glni d€>scrilK*d : 

i. 162 (<‘f. tauzi-bightt and 

bbaiwadi-biglia}. 

villaiges in Ajinor liavo bt^conn* : 
ii. 346 and note. 

vilbigo« iK>t really joint ^jn*o 
become : ii. no. 

villages (so called) Pj.) : ii. 622, 
672. 

instaiicea of the real old form 
(Pj.) : ii. 673. 76. 680, 689. 

Khaoli (Bihiir and elsewh(*re), divi- 
sion of grain for rent or revt‘- 
niie-batai ; i. 269, 602. 

Bhaivvadi-bighii — bigha of tho brt>- 
tlierhood, the artificial mea- 
sure in the Benares villages : 

ii. 138. 

Bharti full", used ii^S. Kauara 
of estates payijjg a full assi^ss- 
ment : iii. 150. 

(Nilgiri dist., M.\ a system of 
cult. : .w iii. 185. • 

Bhata-vritti (M.), grant f<^r sup- 
f»ort «'f piort.s BrabmanH ; iii. 8r, 

B hej ba ni r ■ N . W . P. ) ( B u mlel k h.a ml ), 
a imdiiod formerly in use* for 
adjusting the burden of tlie 
L.-K. on a village* : ii. 143. 

Bhet or bheht , Marathi , a .small 
percent. Mge on the L.-K. allowed 
to (HTtain tdllcials: iii, 203. 

Bhit Sylbet - basti or bari of As- 
sam : iii. 448, 

Bhogdaiii Assjim .and probably 
elsewhere , land grant('d r<*v^* 
free umh*r the old native go- 
vernm<*nt : iii. 423 note. 

Bhogni ((.J. I*. Sainl)alpur , tlie 

special holding sir of other 
jiarts) of the lieadinan ; also 
in Cluitti.sgarh : ii. 459. 

allowance for in assessing : ii. 

472. 

Bhuiiiluir: the original (Dravidian) 
families which founded tlie 
village and had special privi- 
legisl holdings and furnished 
tlie village liereditary officers 
(Ben,, Chutiya Nfigiair) : i. 

Bhinnlulri lands, privileges of: i. 
581. 

Bhiim ,H.- soil). One of the ten- 
ures of Ajmer and Old Ihijpu- 
tana. Bbumiya, the holder 
of sucdi an estate : ii. 329, 334, 
539 

in Guzdrfit (Bo.) : iii. 282. 

VOL. Ill, 


Bhur (N.W.P)^ light ^ndy soil : 
ii. 76. 

Bhut-kheta, land allotted in the 
(Dravidian) villagt> for support 
of worship, Ac, : i. 577. 
j Biglni, a standard area measure (of 
the Mughal Empire), In up- 
i per India it is usually - 3025 
j ^9- yds., in Bengal - 1600 sq. 

j yfls. ; i. 275. 

(Ben.), its subdivisions ; i. 459 
, note. 

i; (N.W.P,), the ‘Shah Jahaiii ’ : ii. 

; .39. 

j (Pj.^, use of the : ii. 558. 

(Assam), usi* of the : iii. 421. 

Bighii-dilm, a local name for the 
(hhaiat'haril), form of village- 
tenure in which the holding is 
imule up of liith‘ l^^ts of eacli 
j kind of soil. (M.W.P.) : see 

j Bham(‘hara. 

j Bighoti (Bo. &e.), a money-rate 
assi'ssed on laud per biglni : iii. 

! 264, 273. 

BiirAn, small ‘Zamindaris ' of: i. ' 
; 5n- ' 

I grain-paying (ennnts of : i. 602. 

Bibisti {rut(j. bboestie), a water- 
carrier, oiu' of the villag<?^ ser- 
vants : i. 1 5 1. 

BOan voau St#t(‘, L.-R. in : i. 265. 

Bunok dist. villagi^s in : 

ii, 116. 

Bijwdr (l>ij *- .st‘ed, pi.) (S. Kiinara), 
old L.-ll, asHessincnt basog on 
calculation of semi used and 
its return : iii. 149. 

Bilbbart (or bbil-bbart), Sylbet : 
sn- iii. 447. 

B’il imikta t.A. ‘ in ibe lump’), 
generally for a lump ]>ayment 
of rent, Ao., total sum of 
revenue luhdti'd to a village, 
wliieb ibe cultivators dis- 
tri))ui<‘d for payment among 
tJuunselvos / M.) ; iii. 47. 

Biuh ni canals in Simlb : iii. 328. 

Birt (S. vritti ', a grant <tf land or 
<»f riglits and [privileges, by a 

^ IhIJa, or later by the ’J’ahiqdar, 
in various forms and on vari- 
ous terms (Oudh) : i. 132. 
differint kinds of : ii. 218, 236, 
239 * 

Birt -Zam in dan, grant of right of 
managing the land afTairs of 
a village (Oudh): i. 132; ii. 
225i 6, 239. 
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Bir (Ci«-Satlej, Pj.), waste land- 
rakhy q.v. : ii. 701. 

Birt, OH used in Himalayan States 
(I^.) : ii. 696. 

Bisseyn (Bisai) (Assam), title of a 
chief, under the Ahom rule : 
iii. 394. 

Biswa, (i) division of a higha 

(2) n proprietary due acre- 
age ' paid by inferiors to a 
Hiiperior (local Pj.) : ii. 716. 

Biswadar, tuilder of an interest in 
land (N.W.P.), used to indi- 
cate the iinnusdiate holder, 
or /«/mor |»roprietor under 
a taluqdiir or overlord : ii. 
159 * 

used for the superior right (Pj.) : 
ii. 683. 

Biswinlari the jx'rmnnent right in 
lan<i, ac(}uired by making a 
well, &e. (Ajmer) : i\. 327. 

Biswuiisi (N.W.P., Pj.), division of 
a biswa above), - of a 
bihwa. 

Biswi (Oudli), one of tin* .sub-ten- 
ures arising out of a mortgage 
Iransindiun : see ii. 241. 

‘ Boanl-sifarish ' (8, Kanara) : .s<e 
,iii. 150. 

BoiiaX. (llohara), a Muhammadan 
caste in part^ oV (Bo.) : hold- 
ing th(< ‘ hlijigdari ’ villages of 
Broach (list. ; iii. 260. 

BoltHlari (S.P. Pj.), village founded 
**hy an individual grantee, where 
the dejieudants and inferiors 
pay him ‘bolu' or rent (as 
oppos4‘d to biiaiucliara wdiere 
all the body are equal) : ii. 
691. 

Bombay, territorie.s of, how ac- 
quired : i. 41. , 

districts in : i. 61, 
account of : iii, 199, 
qvu'stiou ns to 8. of ; iii. 208. 
modern Survey S. of: iii. 195, 
7 - 

Boundary marking : iii. 221. 
assessing : iii. 222. 
the L.-R. officers, &c. ; iii 
SoSr 7. 

laind Tenures of : iii. 248. 
JDakhan villages and trattes of a 
former tenure : iii. 251. 
*sliared* villages of Ouzaral 
(narwadari and hhagdilri) ; 
i. 136 ; iii. 259. 

relics of Chiefs* estates of the old 


regime (so called), taluqdilri : 
iii. s* 75 - 

Bombay, compiarison of L.-R. sys- 
tem with (M.) : iii. 197, 8, 

Borwa (or Bania) (Assam), one t»f 
€ the lo< al chiefs under Aham 
rule ; iii. 399. 

Bot-kfiat (Bo ), u record of hold- 
ings: iii. 244. 

Brahmottar (Brahma-uttnra) (Ben., 
Assam), a r«>nt-fn/<* ami reve- 
nue-frte grant for the service of 
religion : i. 542; iii. 448. 

[Of. Debottar, Shibottar, Ac., — 
similar grants for siiecial tem- 
ples or tleities.l 

Bhoach dist. iBbarocb), Bo., joint 
villages of : iii. 260. 

Bud h war «:Ben.), a village w.'itcb- 
nian : i. 677. 

Bujharat (N.W.P.), annual adjust- 
ment <»f ai’cnunts of ctunmon 
Expenditure incurred by bead- 
men for service td" a cojiarcen- 
ary village : ii. 105. 

Biili, for a division of land .a local 
trilial term, 1 ). 1 . Kljan, Pj. ) : 
set: ii. 654. 

Bi^xt, name of a (military) caste 
(8. Kanara'! : iii. 147. 

Burki ^Bo. ) : .svr iii. 241. 

Burma, its acquisition : i. 48. 

(Lower), jK»rticular.s ab<»ut the 
ilist riots: i, 73; iii, 
4 ^i 3 . 

'r yj civil divisions of: iii. 

486, 

,, L.-K. S. of: iii. 509. 

,, rice cult., imdhod » f : 
iii. 486 Hofe. 

yy land tenures of : iii. 

489 : w e (tlso ‘ toungya.’ 
jy L.-U. officers, &c. : iii. 
5 -* 7 . 

(Upper), adm, and L.-R., sy.stt in 
of, described : iii. 534. 

‘Buta sbigafi,’ a common revenue 
term for the act of clearing or 
reclaiming land {UL ‘breaking 
the bushes’): i. 227, 

Buti-mar, a tenant who has cluare<l 
the land (Buti - bush ; imir 
(mama), to destroy) : ii. 656, 
658, 66a 

C. 

Cachar, account of : iii. 433 ; mt 
Kachar, 
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Cavara : see Kunara. 

CARNATiCf the, origin and meaning 
of the name ; iii. 8 uote, 
districts, the (M.), acquisition of, 
iii. 8. 

,, condition of, at annex- 
ation : iii. II, 15. 

Cawnie : see K;ini. 

Cawnih>iie (Kahiiiipur), sketch of 
history: ii. 12. 
asst-issineiit of : ii. 78. 
effeirt of rov. sales on village 
tenure: ii. 118. 

Ohah (P,), a W(4l (Upper India", 
often includes tlie area of land 
wliich the well waters. A 
well is called ‘kiu*hha' wlien 
not lined with masonry, but a 
mere hole in the gitmml near 
a river, with perhaps a lining 
of hasket-w’ork or twigs of 
Tamarix : ‘pakka'when Uned 
witli hrick and mortar.— (luihi 
(zamini, hyul irrigated by a 
well. 

(*habaram ( ~ one-fouj*tb, P.\ an 
allowance out <»f tlm rc'Venue 
to (rhit'fs (Pj.) : ii. 642. 

('habarnmi, a person enjoying such 
an aliowam e. 

Chahiiram i Amhala dist.,Pj.) : sveii. 
683. 

(Oudh) : .so; ii. 240, 

Chak a circle or gnmp (e.g. 

‘an alluvial chak ’) for assess- 
ment pnrj)oses : ii. 755. ® 

a ch*aring tenure (Pen. > : i. 548. 
a holding made up (d* bits of 
difiFtnuit laml (locally), 
N.W.P. : ii. 136. 

Chakari, a tenure in Banda dist., 
N.W.P. : ii. 134. 

Chakanin (Ben.', lajuls lu-ld fre«? 
a.H a reward for petty serviesvs : 

h 53^ 542. 

Chak-bat, form of division of an 
estate wliore Die )if)lding is 
compact (Pj.) ; ii. 675 ; sec 
‘kludhat,’ ‘jwittibat’ (Oudb). 

Chakdar, a tenant settler (.S. PJ.) : 
6ee ii. 663. 

Chakla, a district (in Shah Jaluin’s 
time), formed of a large group 
of pargaiias : i, 256, 4 1 7 note, 

Chakla.CIuikladflr(Oudh) : see ii.21 1. 

Chal (Maratha) (C.P,), a class of 
lands as valued comparatively 
to othcTs for assessment pur- 
poses : ii. 376. 


Chdliin, an invoice of godds, Ac : in 
revenue matters, a schedule <>f 
revenue paid into an office or 
tri^asiiry : iii. 450. 

Chaligidii (S. Kanara), a tonont-at- 
will, as opposed to miilg<^ni, 
the hereditary cult : iii. 151. 

Chanuiu (Assam) ^ Kliinij khat-dur, 

q.r. 

ChXxuA dist. vC. P.), Sidtlement 
<lifficuUieH in : ii. 469, 473. 

Clmpari (or chapuri) (Ben. aiul 
Assam), moist land linhh^ to 
inumlation and ert)sion by the 
rivi‘r : iii. 405. 418, 

Chap]>arhand, a tenant whose honn* 
uhapiuu* roof t>f thatch) is 
tixetl (band^ ; a sv ttled resilient 
tenant : i. 599. 

Chaivha (Ben.', a tenUnt of a 
tenant : i. 549. 

Charsii, a large leather hag to draw 
water from a well, lifted hy a 
rope drawn hy oxen. (laio- 
charsa; Ujqxu* India : ii. 9 and 

Chdsa Chiti.'>gong , a tenant under 
a taluq hohler : i. 607. 

Chat ram M. , a covered place 
where refreshments are gwen 
gratuitou^y : iii. 8r. 

Chqubi.Hi ~ 24 • str ('haurassi. 

Chaudbnri (H. , a land-officer in 
ancient times ; sometimcH 
having considi nihle inilueyce, 
sec j, 526 : now uj»]died to Die 
headman «>f a guild or trade, 
iVc. In Mughal times the 
exeeutivc headman of a par- 
ffuna (<i.v.). Many of them 
(Ben. heeame pro[irieiors 
under the 1\ S., and ho in 
Kalak Oi^sa : i. 254, 7. 

Uhaudbari Pj. , head of a ‘ tapjm ’ 
or group of villagcH (Hikh 
tiniest : ii, 541. 

(South Nimar, (■.!*. . an aKHistant 
to Die village piUel : probably 
a paid apfKxinted officer 
where the hereditary ‘ pitU4 ’ 

• w'us inefficiiuit : ii. 469, 
(Sylhet) : iii. 443. 

(Oodl^ni; : iii. 430. 
village headman so called in 
Andaman Islands : iii. 547. 

Chaukidar, villfige watch man, guard 
over projxsrty /chauki, a post 
(police, Ac ), dar, holder). 
Chaupul (N.W.P., Ac.), public plac<‘ 


qq 2 
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for and in a 

village ; may be a roofed build- 
ing or a rained inaHf»nry plat- 
form under a tree ; - the 

pandal or the clulvudi, or 
kovil of S. India. 

CbauraKai, a group of eighty-four 
villagoH^ »upj)OHed to be a relit* 
of a tribal grouju'ng, tu’ of an 
administrative (livision of the 
aneient kingdom ; we hear also 
of nmaller grouj;)H, bealisi (of 
forty-two; and <haiibis! (of 
twenty -four: : i. 179. 

N.W.P.) : ii. 124 5. 
iaihore dist., Pj., traees tif : 
ii. 674. 

Jihl.'im dist., Pj., traeos : 
ii. 668. 

t.’huuri 'lierar , village place of 
assembly ; iii 383. 
rhauth (M. tiue-fourth^. share of 
the revenue granitMl to or 
exacted by the Manitha-s before 
they took tlie whole revenue, 
or asstinied tlu'^lireet govtu’ii- 
inent (cf. Sinlesimikhi : i. 
273 ; iii. 205 

Chuvmii (M, , same as Ghauri : iii. 

e88. 

Tiii hA, ancient nany* of a country 
(M. ' : m* iii.ti56. ^ 

(dihataitk {ruhj. Chittack), tin* 

part of a sir (st*er:, which is 
^ roughly 2 lbs. av. 
i/’iiHAnisoAKH; M bet hirty-si.x: forts’ 

( (^P.;, history of : ii. 377. 
(dibuihi (H. t -■ ‘let off,’ any al- 
lowance or rebate Bihar : 
i. 605. 

Pmn, a clan of Rajputs Pj.' : ii. 
670, 

(’bitdiar, a chiss of iand in Akiiau’.s 
S. : i. 275. 

PHiNuiJii'iri’ C'Ju ngalpat} Mr. 
L. Pla<;k, and tin* Minisi 
villagt's t»f : iii. ij6. 

(diiriigbi, a small rev.-fn e grant tt> 
k<H‘p a lamp cbiniglO bnniing 
at a ( Mu.slim ; tomb or sbrino 
(Ben. and Sylhet' : iii. 448. * 
CiijTrA(;oN(i , Chat tagraon 
L.-R. S. of : i. 489. ^ 

tenures of : i. 552, 54. 
the ‘Hill tract.s’ : i. 489. 
Chitta-nHvis(orcontracied,Chitnis), 
Hardtlul ‘secretary * : i, 261. 
Cho (local, Pj.), a torrent bed full 
of sand (in the dry season) 


which .spreads : ii. 754 and 
wde. 

Cholam M.), the ‘gnat millet,' 

Sorghum ruUjarv, 

Choultry, nn Chauri, Chavadi ; of 
•wliich it is a corruption : iii. 12 

Chuhni H.), sw’eeper castcn ; one of 
the village menials : i. 151, 

Chukanidar (Ben.^, a kind of 
tenant under a ‘jotdar’ W. 
Dwtir.sof Jaljtaiguri : i. 552,606. 

Chukota incorr(*etly chakotfi < Pj.\a 
lump sum of rent ft»r a holding, 
as contrasted with a rent by 
acreage rate according to soil, 
&c. : ii. 716. 

Cliurait (perhaps Chiihrait , a 
tenant-at-will S.Pj.): ii, 639 

ruttr. * 

Chutiya Nagpur (Chota Niigpur\ 
d. scribed : i. 574. 

L^R. S. of : i. 493. 

Act for preservation of tenur(*s : 

i. 581. 

Dravidian survivals in ; i. 574, 5. 

Circar Sirkfir. ((.v. 

‘CdsSntlej ’ an<l ‘trans-Sutlej'), 
explain<>d : ii, 632 nofc: 
districts, the : ii. 677. 

Cooiu;, Cli. CommissioiuT of, on 
the ‘ Kanam ’ tenures of 
Malabar : iii. 162. 
account of : i. 48, 74 ; iii. 465. 

C^auio, tribe, eensus nuinlurs of : 
iii. 469. 

' tlieir privilegt'S : iii. 470. 

Cottah : ,s<c Katha. 

C‘(*wle : .SVC C>aul. 

Ctiteln rry, a Public District ; Office 
properly Kachlialiri, q.v. 


I). 

Dabaiiiya (Bo.\ a n'v.-free t<‘nuie 
of lands forcibly ‘ anm‘.\ed ’ l>y 
powerful revejiut' fanners, &c. ; 
srr iii. 302. 

Dabri vO.P.% land in the bed of a 
tank cult., when the wat<‘r lias 
run off* (cf. A hi of Ajmer; : 
ii. 428. 

Duda-illiihi ( - divinegift N.W.P.), 
refers to a man’s holding in a 
village, when it is not an 
ancestral share, but a de /ado 
holding, on basis of possession 
as the measure of right : ii. 109. 

Daddi ^ocal, Pj., Gandapur tribe;, 
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iiaino for a share in land : ii. 

654. 

Dadha 0 . 1 ".). land <»n a sIoik* : 

ii. 430. 

Diiftar vr.'s geru rally ; a vehune ; ; 
any Kecord-^dKct^ wliere «the ; 
‘ liies’ arc k«'pt. 

i^Afghan triheH', th«> tribal bK*a- 
tirm or holding idhiinl : ii. 635, 
647. 

r>aftari, , S<*<‘r<‘tary of a Kajput 
State; in nonb.rn vise, an 
olli(M'*ktM‘per vvint supplies pens, . 
stationery, Ac, ; i. :i62. 

Ibigeluttii, one of the L. Keo<*rds 
( Assam) : iii. 401, 23. ; 

J >ahyii i Dliya , shift int* eultivat ion 

(M*.), - liewar. 

Daiini i»erpe(aal, A. i» (^Sylliet - : 

iii. 445, 

Diikar (.Nortli India i, a <djiy soil. 

Dakhaii, meaning ef tin- t<‘rin ^ i. B. 
villaj^e tenures of : iii. 251. 

‘ Dakhil-kharij i l\ euteriuj: and ^ 
putting out . In revenin* 
language \l'pper linlia «dii«*llyi 
the jiroeess of recording a 
hvn/> 7 Vr of iainl, hy inh('ritan«*e, 
gift, sah', i'te,, so as to see\ire , 
tlie title; hnt .(lireetlyi to 
seenre t he lialdlitv for the L.-It. 
being duly put <lo>vn to tin* : 
riglit person. i 

ilh-n. i : i. 6B6. i 

(N.W'.F. and thidh : ii. 290, 

: 5t>5- 757- * ■ 

(Cl’.) : ii. 521. ; 

,M. : iii. 103. I 

Dalai !^I>oiloi ; , Assam, «,S:e,),a chief, ' 
an exeeutivo lieadjuaii.) : iii. ! 
453* 45h- ^ j 

Diiin, a small eoin (Mughal Kmpire; ; 
.said to Jnive been eoiinted forty ■ 
to tlie rupee : i. 259. I 

Diiman-idvoJi ; I*. - skirt of tlu‘ hilf , ; 
a tract in the Santal iVr- 
gnnnahs : i. 497. 

allowances made to child's, Ac. | 
in : i. 5B9. j 

Diinahandi, jiroces.s of assessing i 
%*evenue in kind hy estimating \ 
the State share witliout actuai ; 
weigiiing and measuring : iii. ' 
341 * I 

Dant, a very minute laiuh measure ; 
(N.VV.P.) : ii. 128. ; 

Diir (P. hold(^r), ai»y name of a ; 
tenure, &c., may have* this as a 
suffix to indicate ‘Jiolder of a . 


* : thins taluq^dar; jmlni 

diir ; istimrar-dar ; i.e. holder 
of the estate called taluq ; of 
the farming interest called 
patni ; of tdio j>iu*petual lease 
or grant, Ac. 

Darhar, a court of a king or chief : 
a ceremonial aHsemhly for State 
pi^poses, justice, Ac.; *the 
Court ’ i tlms we say ‘ thi^ Sikh 
Darhar, the Jaipur Darhar’ 
liid tliis or that) ; ^2) the mem- 
bers of a Taliujdar chief s 
family collectively ^^to) : iii. 
253 * 

Darhhanga Ihij, the maiiMgement 
of, under (he (?<*nrt of Wards 
Hen. : i. 696. 

Darjiling. S. of ; i. 498. 

Durkhwiist i^l*. ■ ap[di(«tion, r«‘- 
(im'sl ;. In (M.) for all oflieial 
requiNsts for transfer, and re- 
linquishinenl, or for revimm* 
j)etitions gein rally. Kules ftu- 
disposal of MUeJi, are calh'd 
the • Da idjliwiist -rules.’ ‘Darkh- 
was! appeals ’ are also spoken 
of.™ meaning an appealfrorn the 
order passed on a jadition : 
iii. 104. • 

Darkhwast-malguziiri (N.W. P.), the 
^ fe*'mal flo(^im(*nt tendering 
aci'epianee of the terjns (»f 
.S., and foianerly in the (Pj. 
hut not iioW in use ihere : 
ii. 8i. * 

l>ar })atni -'dar, P. witliin, in), a 
]»atni of ;» patiiJ, q. v. (Hen, ;, 
sfi> • Suhinfeudaiion ’ : i. 545. 
Daiyjih.'Mli (As».’im), a supplemen 
tary mea.-ureinent of alluvial 
land.s eultivahle on sulisidi nee 
of the j|o<4|l.s : iii. 422. 

Darya Imrdi ! ]‘. river-borne away). 
Alluvion ami diluvion ; opera- 
tions in connection with the 
annual insj»eelion, measure- 
ments, Ac. of lami affech-d hy 
river action ( N.W. I', and J'j. }. 
Dasahandham < M, i, grants of land 
• free i*f revenue to support irri- 
gation works : iii. 81. 
Das;>atl^ari (lio.) ; m: iii. 291. 

Dast. In Khoti villages (Ho.) 
af>plied t() the former gov. 
as-Hossment — one nominally in 
grain, hut really paid hy a 
^ curiously adju.sted) cash equi- 
valent ; iii. 289, 
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Dastak, a writ ; a notice of domand 
to pay L.-R. whitih haa fallon 
due (Northern India, &c.). 

Daatak (Assam) : iii. 441. 

Dastur (K « custom), a group of 
districts or division of terri- 
tory In Mughal times, inter- 
inc^diate between the * Sirkar * 
and the * pargana * : i. 2f;6. 

Daswant (Oudh) : me ii. 240. 

Datuli, a niiiiute fraction in land 
division (N.VV.P.) : see. ii. 128. 

Debottar (Ben., Assam, Ac.), rent 
or rev. -free grant to support a 
ttnnple of Devi or Siva : i. 542. 
(Sylhet) : iii. 448. 

Deccan, the: me DaklianTDakshina). 

DEHitA-DfrN tlie case of waste lands 
in : ii. 36 and mk. 

Dokha-bhieii (IT. -s<M*ing welfare), 
mode of periodi«^aI estimate of 
general value for fixing rents 
(N.W,P., Lalitpur) : ii. 190. 

Di:uri TEuurnniY, the, note abmit 
the law of, Ac. : i. 43 ne/<! ; ii, 

685. 

Deuaj.4t. the. Plural term to in- 
dicate ih<5 two districts, Dera 
Ismail Kh an and Dena <*hazi 
rKlnin. Tljest* names mean ‘the 
<-amp or resting-place of (the 
adventurers) Lsniail Kln in jpnl 
(Jhtlzi K_huii ’ (Pj.). 
tluctuatiiig assessments in ; ii. 

. 5 ^- 

tenures of: ii. 652, 

Des (II.), a ‘district ’ under the old 
Hindu (Aryans organization : 
see iii. 202. 

Dus-udhikari, tln^ old term for a 
h(*admatt in an ancient dis- 
trict; the <»fticer who kept the 
public accountii^ in a ‘luid’ 

( Malabar) : iii. 178. 

Dosiii ~ desmukh, q.v. 

De^am (Malabar^ : see iii. 178, 

Do^i villi (id.'', the head of a desam : 
id. 

Des-lekhak -- Des-pilndyd, q.v. 

Dos-inanjlii (Ben. Santa 1 Perg.), in 
old days, a district chief (over* 
the ‘ pramilnik ’). who again 
was over the headmen ^of seve- 
ral villages : i. 594. 

De^-mukh, chief of a des in the Hin- 
du kingdom : i. 179 ; iii. 202. 
gro>vth of power of (Bo.) : iii. 

203 mte, 

in Berar : see iii. 375. 


Des-pAndyil (or -i)ande), (Bo.), the 
acamnUint oi a des, in the Hindu 
State, became the Qaiuingo of 
the Mughal Empire. I'he des- 
mukh and the des-jaindya were 
• to the de.s or pargana what the 
headman and patwari (lekhak) 
were to the village ; i, 179, 
257 ; iii. 202. 

Devarakadu (Coorg), a sacred grove : 
see iii. 478. 

Devast ban ( or Dewastban), land 
granted for sujiport of a tem- 
ple (Bo. . 

Dhada-viintap Bo.) : see iii. 294. 

DJiar, dhardari ; feud, faction, 
party-spirit. os)K*cially in the 
Nr)riherii villages (Pj.) : ii. 
625. I 

Dliitr, the entire cultivation as 
ri‘ckon(‘d up for the division 
f grain fPj. D. 1 . Khun) : ii, 
50 - 

Dhitr, dbilra (C.i^^and Bo.), the 
dislrilaition of tin? ass4*ssment ; 
schedule of rates to be jiaid by 
each landholder : ii. 376. 

Dhiini (Bo.), tin* custom or stan- 
dard rates of division of croj> 
or of the revenue [layineiit : iii. 
283, 289. 

Dhar-bachli '.sv<? bilchb), expresses 
tJu' case when' timants, and 
j)r<.pri(‘tary co-shann-s, all pay 
alike in sjiariug the burden 

* of the L. - R. ; paynnmt by 
an nil -round rate on land 
(N.W.P.). 

Dlmrekar (Bo., Konkiln), no>v a pri- 
vileged leiiaiit undt‘r a Khot 
proj)rietor ; one who pays no 
rt'iit beyond the dluira or es- 
tablished rate of L.-K. pay- 
ment : see iii. 289. 

‘ Quasi-dban'kar,' term invented 
and used in the Kliot Act, 
1880, for another kind of ])ri- 
vileged tenant of a lower 
grade than the dharekar, i.e. 
dhiirekars who hud, in process 
of time, lo.st something of Mieir 
privilegos. 

Dharma-dev, Dharm-mal, grants to 
institutions or for pious ,dhar- 
ma) puq>osos (rent or revenue- 
free). 

Dharwili (N.W.P., Pj., Sindh , the 
village w’eighman ; a person of 
(formerly) considerable im- 
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portance wIh'Ti revenue and j 
rent were taken in kind. Now 
ho assists at ordinary gnun- 
sales, and especially where 
tenant-rent is paid ui kind as 
in Pj. : iii. 341. • 

Dhehkli, dhehkuli. a lever arrange- 
ment by which an earthen ves- 
sel, or a leather hag, is lowered 
into a well and raised again, 
for irrigatitni (^N.W.P.) : ii. 9 ; 
^C.P. : ii. 371, a. 

Dhehkudi (Bo.), the .same ; i. 15, 

Dll or, m; Mhar. 

Dheri thok (Pj.), a small sub- 
division in a c(>j>arcenary vil- 
lage : ii. 676. 

Dhobi, a wa.sherman, one of the vil- 
lage servants : i. iS*- 

Dholka ( taliika in Bo. assessment 
of ; i. 273. 

Dlnili-batta, a cess on rice-lands 
(Coorg) : i^f'r iii. 48 1. 

Digwar Ihoi. is see i. 584. 

Dill (P. V villageh a village, both 
the land and the houses, l>ut 
oftener <»f the latter, as in the 
terms itlnldi-dih, the village 
sit(' ; gorhsi-dih, tin* waste-land 
around a village w’here the cat- 
tle stand, &e. : i. 21. 

Dih ‘ Oudh , one of the sub-tenures : 
m ii. 240. 

Dihdari or d^<^ari^, (Oudh), a sub- 
ten un- : ii, 238. 

Dihdur ( village holder), (8indlf)^ 
the headman : iii. 321. 

Dih-khareh, or Kaj-kharch (Bo.;, 
an impost or cess to iiuMd (real 
or supposed ‘ exjs'nses’ of the 
village, the 1 ingdom, &c. : iii. 

327- 

Dimat (Berar , said to be, or to 
liave u.sed to signify u 

major division of family land ; 
tlie share of a major branch : 
iii. 364. 

Dittam (M. , a preliminary hire- 
caste or e.stiinate of the year’s 
cultivation, now disused ; iii, 
•48. 

Diwan, a mini.ster of state (in ge- 
neral), an honorary title ; civil 
officer of a district under the 
later Muhammadan admin. 
(Ben,) (1765). 

Diw^ni (Ben. &c.h the civil ad- 
ministration, office of Diwan, 
as opposed to the Nizamat or 
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Faujdari, the militfry and cri- 
minal ndm. : i, 391 mte. 

Diyani (or Deara), (Ben,), the allu- 
vial survey : i. 466, 691. 

Doah ,, P. • two,' — ‘ waters tract 

Is.dwtK'n two rivers (^Pj.) : U. 
534- 

Douh, the, a part of ihti N.W. Pro* 
y^ui'OH : i. 9 ; ii. 10. 

Do-cliand (P. ~ twict*;. ‘ dochanda 
rule * (C.P.), the ruh* id’ alh>t- 
ting to a villagi* tat lirst 8.^ an 
area of waste usually etjuul to 
ttvin' the aivn cultivated ; ii. 
401 ^ 

D(>gra, service-toiiuns in Oris.sa : 
i. 570. 

Doon (<lun), an old land-measure 
in L. Burma : iii. 510. 

Dorsii (C.P.), name (»f«a kind of 
soil : ii. 428. 

Doruvu fM.;, a kind of well : iii. 

74. 

Duam or do-yam (P.) second ; ^ 
s«‘cond • cla.ss land, Ac.: iii. 
437- • 

Duhash (prop, dohha.sbi), an infer- 
preter (M.) : iii. 13 and no(e. 

Duinahi, duntalu-ganm, a Bombay 
term often a))plicd to iiiiy 
in'iim or n’v.-free villugi*. 

^ rtofmrlif* it^ only means land 
held free for life, or for a 
term ; dii- two nuil prop(‘riy, 
i,e. both the grantee aud tlie 
8(ate are interested ; ei^may 
be from dumbuhi tail, and 
(.//f/. . rcversifuiary, refi*iTjng to 
tli(< land ultimately n'verting 
to payment of State dues, 

Dumat iN.W.P.), a loain-soil, about 
equal parts clay and sand : ii, 

Dupntkan, Sidhpalknri, &c. : see 
iii. 291. 

Dw aiw (01* Diiars', J)wara - gate, 
or pass into hills beyond ), 
the Eastern and Western : i. 
4851 499> 552; ill* 43 *• 


E. 

EkahliTigam, village in the hands 
of a single landlord (M.; : iii. 
1 18 nuU;, 

Ek-jai — ‘one place' (N.W.P.), a 
(disust’d) irusthod of recovering 
arrears of L.-R, : ii. 144 noie» 
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Ellu (Malall^r), sesamum cult. : iii. 

153* 

Erkadu : see iii. 187. 

Etmarndar (from Ihtimamdar), a 
kind of holder in Chitta- 
gong: i. 557. 


F. (, 

Faqir (A.), a beggar, a religiou.s 
meiKlicant. 

Fard-navi« (by. == writer of lists or 
seliedules), a linamM'al secre- 
tary in I lie Marat ha State : i. 
261. 

Furfurmas or farfarinaiiish, one of 
tin* extra cesses levioil in Ma- 
ratlia tinnss, Ixdng contrlhn- 
tions ii*i kind, hifies, charcoal, 
rope, f/Zey, &c., or conv<U'ted 
into a casli-jmyment (llo.). 

Faringati, a class of cult, lands in 

Assiim : w^'iii. ^17. 

Pasl (A.), harvest; fasl-jyusti, fasl- 
* kami (M.j, additi^m <ir reduc- 
tion in tlu^ revenue on ac<‘ount 
<»f double crop.s, or the loss of 
one : iii. 99. 

Fasli^iof or hel<inging to a harvest ; 
the Muhammadan oHicial era : 

i. 13. 14. • , 

Fatihpur dist. (N.W.P.), aasess- 

imuit of : ii. 77. 

prop(*rtion of joint-landlord or 
/amindari villages in : ii. 
M7. 

a. 

Oahhar (C.r.), level land : ii. 430. 

(hiddi V H. I, a cushion ; the 8Ut(e 
<:ai''hion or thromt spoken of as 
re])resi‘nting the king<lom or 
priMci|»ality ; as when an heir 
succeeds to * the tladili ’ : i. 
224. 

(hiddi (rj.TIilla\ a .shejiherd tribe : 

ii. 695. 

Gameti i^llo.), one of the <lesigna- 
tioiis of the petty chiefs of ' 
former days : iii. 282. 

Gandii, a fraction of a ruj^'c (in 
reckoning divisions of laud\ 
(N.W.P.) : ii, 128, 

(Beiu\ a small land-measure, be- 
ing ^ of a kathii, which is 
^ of a bigha : i. 459 ffote. 

Oangura (Ben,), a larger embank- 


ment for drainage, &c, ; t 683 
vofe. 

Ganthi, one of the * tenures’ of 
(Ben.) : see i. 547. 

Gahvv, or Gaoh ,H.), a village — 
•inauza (P.) : i. 21. 

Oaoh-than fBo. the village 

sitii or place for houscjs ~ abadi : 
iii. 246, 350. 

Gaohtiya ;Samhiilpur and C.P. , 
the village headman : ii. 470, 

Garhi ( - a small h>rt), the Patel's 
resilience, or the ciuitre of the 
village (Ih rar, &c.) : iii. 361, 

Garhtiya, Garhotiya. fort -holder, 
name given to certain chiefs in 
(,'hhattisgarh i,C-P) : ii- 446. 

GahiiwXl (British), .w Kumuon. 

(tAko Hills,* th(^: iii. 454. 

Oathii (C. l^), an embankment for 
irrigation purposiss : ii. 371. 

Gat-k^]l (Bo.'t, = ‘ ahandomxl <0- 
lost.’ and kula, ‘ family ' ; <»nc of 
the terms indiciiting the exist- 
ence. formerly, of a lamllont 
class in Da khan villages : iii. 
257- 

Gauhan, one of the ‘zones’ of cadti- 
vat ion, that nearest the- home- 
stead - hara (N.W.P.) : ii. 57. 

unit'. 

Gaum: Bo.}, •- gsihw, a village : i. 21. 

Gaunisa (O.P.), land receiving 
manure and riduse of tlu* 
village: ii. 428. 

(^ayA. dist. (Ben.\ grain-rents in : 
i. 602. 

Gayiil (Bo., Konkan), see iii. 290: 
see also ‘ gatkul.’ 

Gayari (H.), lands which lapsed to 
the Ihija by escheat on failure 
of heirs i^Bait-ul-mal of the 
Manitha States) : i. 239. 

Gaz, a yard; the * illahi gaz,' i. e, 
the divine, or standard yard, 
was the unit of measure in tlie 
Mughal Empire S. : i, 257. 

Gehiihhari ,(.'.P. ), from gehiiii (11.), 
wheat, land that is jidaptcd ti» 
grow' whf'at : ii. 429. 

Ghalr (A.;, except, not : a negafive 
preiix, used in various ways, 
g . : — 

Ghair-maurusi, ‘ not hereditary ’ ; 
the ordinar}’, or tenant-at-will 
(Ppl)er India) : ii. 704. 

Gliair-mumkin (not possible), >vaste 
or other land wholly or per- 
manently unculturable. 
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Ghair»ahad. not cultivated, or in- 
habited. 

Giiakkar tribe, the J \\.) : ii. 639. 
650. 

Gliarkhed 'BoO, tb(‘ per^ongl or 
private holding of a chief or 
iandh»rd. cf. ‘ sir ’ : iii. 283. 

(ihaHiiwat : dest;ribes a custom in 
Cachar, umler tlie system of 
joint-cultivation, w)u‘reby<»n a 
memher defaulting in his L.-K. 
}»ayments, another paid and 
took ov<*r liis liolding; iii. 430. 

Ghat, a hill range; a mountain 
pas.s ; a ravine or passage lead- 
ing into the country abovt^ or 
la‘yond : i. 9. 

tGiAis, the ; Eastern and Western" : 

i. 8.9. ' • 

M.) ; iii. 10 note. 

<ibal\v;ili, a grant to a gliatwiil. 
a chief or other pers«is| \vli<» 
ap[»lh'd tlie L.-lt. to support a 
force lor froit'cting tln‘ ]ta‘'scs 
and pi’evi iiting raids from hill- 
tribes on to tlie jdains: i. 

532. 

T<‘nures in (B('n.) : i. 583, 595. 
(.lagirs Bcnir) : iii. 379. 

Gh<*lar, name of a <‘lay soil 'Jocal, 

(ihorabandi, a tenure i llen.) : i. 
54 ^- 

(ihuniao iPj.i, 'from (rhumana to 
turn the ph.ugli;. a laud nn^t* 
sure of varying si/.e : originany 
connected willi the. alhdment 
of land by ploughs, and 
measuring by tln^ leitgth of 
furrow made before turning: 

ii. 558. 

(tiraiiia (Ihi.), land taken on mort- 
gage by a surety for E.-lh^venue, 
to cover defaults, and allow' d 
to be held rev.-liee hy the 
State cf vtichaniaund dabdnia^ ; 

iii. 302. 

<rii;is ( -- inoutlihil , originally ap- 
jdied to tin* provi.sion in land 
or money inadf? for the younger 
*KonM of noble houses, now a 
political allowance in C4ish paid 
to certain families (Bo.): iii. 
280. 

Girasiya, proj>erly a cliief liolding 
such a provision for life : 
applied generally in later times 
to land held hy chiefs 
(Alimadabad and Kaira, Bo,), 


ns opposed to that held 

by tht' chief ruler. Thcui 
applied to indicate that certain 
cliiefs out of po.sses.sion, were 
paid a kind of black-mail to 
pjvsiTve the neighbouring 
lands from their depredaticuis. 
Now ap})lied to designate 
•ii'scendants of certain child's 
who receive a casli (jH.>litical) 
allowance in Bombay : iii. 281. 

< »ali*Aha 'vAr!‘sam>, account of the 

di.st. : iii. 430, 

( >amatti (Assam), said ti* mean 
‘body-land.’ an allotnumt* 
(formerly to vaidi cultivator or 
• paik ‘ (q. V. > consisting of a 
hou.se site and garden (bari;. 
and a j»icce of ‘rupit* or 
ricO-land : iii. 400* 

! < mAVAgi, dist, cbangi'H adiM-ting 
j ( M.) : ii. 7 -tiofe. 
i < oind, ganhan, q.v. , 4 

! ( i>M), amdeiit kingdoms, relics of 
i -C.r. ; : ii. 370, 41 J* 5 - • 

villagt^ iioit itutious : ii. 443. 
j sff ‘ I)ravi<lian ' in English 
Index. ^ 

< i>M)A district (Oudh"; : sec ii. 208. 

(ioictnA-Ei.sKN, a clan in ^mlli : 

ii<*tice tln‘ growth of their 
! • e.statc' : ii.^27, 

(toniit (Ben. and Bihar,, a village 
watchman: i. 594, 602 . 

: GouAKiiemi dist., assi-ssineqit of; 

I 73 

; Gorkha. (G<M)rkha:, government in 
j Kuniaoii ;N.W.lMlins;, rigbis 

umler: ii. 31 1. 

^ Got, a clan, a subdivision (»f a 
! ‘ qaum ’ or tril.)c : ii. 671, 

; Goung gaung (Burma) head ; a 
headmalfof a polici* ‘circuit' ; 

; iii. 528. 

: (Jraiieudbikar, old name for 
; (Hindu; village ht*admun ; i. 

: 253. 

tfi'anm lekhak, «lo. for tlie village 
I writer, and accountant - 

! patwjiri, q.v. 

rGnimani, a village, generally; on 
till* W. Const, used for family 
j sellhmientsof : i. 21 ; 

j iii- 157. 

i (»rassia ; sec Girasiya. 
i Gujar (or Gujar;, name of a great 
^ (and often pastoral) tribe in 
I t.he (Pj.), and elsewhere ; i 

j 141 ; ii. 671 ; iii. 261. 
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OumaMhta, •a broker, agent, factor ; 
a Zairn'ndar's agent (Ben.) : i. 
604. 

GumaHlita-pdndya (Berur), stiyien- 
diary village accountant wliere 
tliere ia no hereditary (watan- 
dar) officer ; cf. ‘ tulati : iii. 

384- 

OiinUi (KumSon Hills, N. W. P.), 
free land for KU|>]iort of a 
temple: ii. 314, 

(tuziira (local, llu/urn, Pj.), an 
allotment or pos.se.'sisioii of wa.ste 
for grazing and wood-cutting 
ncccH.'sia ry for .subsistence 
(giizarna « to pass life, P.;, : 
ii. 695 noh. 

liezAiiAT ,or Gujarat), a former 
pivivince in the northern part 

of Bo. 

joint village.sfnnrwa andhhagdan) 
found ill ; deK<rriU‘d : iii. 259. 
tenures of, origin suggested : iii. 
261, 

I ChiefshipH, relics of ancient: 
iii. 375 - • 

tiuziishtu (P. -- {la.ssed away), a 
IMsuiliar tenure in part (»f 
Bihar : i. 539. 

« 

H. , ’ 

Uad (A.), a boundary : l.iad shikani 
(complaint of aggression or 
V>reaking hounds;.’ In the 
Derajiit (Pj.), used to m<*an th<‘ 
coniines or territories of a tribe 
or tribal section » ’ilacja : ii. 

653- 

Ilaftam (P. *=-■ seventh'!i (Ben.), ^ 

popular name for Keg. Yll of | 
1799, one of the early (obnox- j 
iou.s) tenant Re|’ulations : i. ' 

634- 

H AIT) All A HAD Ass ig nod I)ists. ; m 
Jieriir. 

Uajjiim (A.) « Kai, q.v. 
llakjibo (Sindh) ^haq « right and lih 
water ;, a certain rate levied 
to cover cost of canal*clearing, i 
instead of the old forced- *| 
laliour: iii. 334. 

Hakinuili ; a grant for sup|>ort of 
younger sons, or of the ivlations 
of the Haja, or a lord (Ch. 
Nagpur, Ben.) ; i. 580. 
llal (Assam, Cachar), a land 
measure « 4,8a acres : iii. 437. 
Hil’-^bddi ( now, i. e. recently 


cultiv.), of new land, as op- 
posed to that under the old 
P. S. i'Sylhet) : iii, 444, 5. 

IlAtERi Kiijas, the (Coorg) : iii. 

467. 

Hal-liasila (Ben.), a tenant holding 
when the rent i.s according to 
the crop obtained (basil) at 
each luuwest (hal, now, for 
the time iH^ing'i : i, 60. 

Hall ( Pj.% from lial = plough ; a 
ploughman : ii. 703. 

Hal in (Bo.) : see iii. 301. 

Halsiira (Ajmer), a customary* mode 
of * dry ’ cultivation : see ii. 
351 - 

Iliior (Syllu't s a d«‘pn*ssion in the 
soil, liahk*. to remain Hooded : 
iii. 448. 

Haq-miJuit (Jhansi, N.W.P.), the 
he-iidmarrs liolding of 

lirid : ef. ‘ watan ' : ii. 121. 

Ilaq .shufa (A.) the right of 
preemption : ii.*626. 

llaq thakunin : see batotadiir. 

liaq-zarnimbiri : the ()v<*rlord’s or 
‘HU|H'rior i>ro]>rbtor*s ’ dues 
from the inferinr Sindh and 
.S.Pj.') : iii. 322, 342 7/oV. 

Iliir (N.W. P. the zones or belts 
of land, at diHerent distances 
from th<‘ village centre, re('(>g- 
nized as difft'ring in <*haracter 
and value (N. W. P. see 

» ^ gauluin, nuinjlia, &c., used as 
the basis of soil rent-rate aHs<.*.ss- 
ment : ii. 57. 

llAiinof (Oudh), Landlord settle 
menis in : ii. 233. 

Iliiriii ; the ‘victim’s’ fudd (Bo,): 
Sir iii. 301, 

llast-o-bud P. - is and was (Ben.), 
a rent rtdl in former days : 
original the roll showing 
revenm^ jiayahle by each 
raiyat (which jiayrnents be- 
came the ‘reals’ of the 
Zainindiirs) : i. 616. 

llatari (^hutUiri , t^^oorg) : see iii. 
481. , 

Iliithi, (I) an elephant ; [ 2 '- a car- 
penter ( = mi.stri, or locally, sa- 
tar\ one of the village staff; 
i. 271. 

Hiith-rakhai, putting a village * un- 
der the hand,’ i.e. the protec- 
tion of a powerful neighbouring 
landlord (Pj.) : ii. 662, 664. 
found in parts of (Bo.) : iii. 280. 
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Hath-rak}iai. (compare ‘the deposit 
village’ in (5udh> : ii, 219, 

Ilaveli or haweli, a pala<*e, man- 
sion : ‘ huveH-lands ’ (M. &c. }, 
crown lands, tlnw rt\served 
for the supply of the firivv 
purse : iii. 7, 17, 137, and cf. p. 
539- 

Hawala, a tenure (Ihui.) connected 
with wa.ste-reclamation ; has 
sul,» - tenures, * nini • hawala,* 
* aus.'it • niin - hawala,’ A-c. : i. 

548, 50- 

llazjira dist. ' Pj.'), spc'cial S, and 
tenant-law of : ii. 7:22. 
tenures of: ii. 649. 

Hazrat-dar;rah Jleii.), a rent-free 
grant f<»r uj»-keepof the shrine 
(ilargah) of somti .saint ‘;haz- 
rat) : i. 542. 

H(‘hwat, one of th(' local harvests 
(ripe in Ih'ceanher OinUi : ii. 
197* 

Himauayak States, and Brit. dist. : 

ii. 6 q2. 

HiNm'sTAN defiiK'd : i. 9. 

Hindu so(*iiil and r<>ligious intlu- 
(‘lice : i. 6. 

•Hindu system,’ the anciifut : i. 
1 25. 

organization descrih«‘d : i. 250. 

Hissa-chuk (ISialkot, Pj. > a kind of 
tenant: ii. 674. 

IliHalu-iiianedalu i('oorg\ a plot 
of land for lioiise, yard, gar- 
den, t^c. ; tlu‘ liouMfsteafl ; 
(d*. hjiri or hasti in Assiim : 

iii. 472. 

Hohali i^hohli' , a grouping of family 
holding.s for L.-h. purposes, 
iiiv(‘rited hv the Mysore sul- 
tans where there are no ‘vil- 
lages’; iii. 34. 

lluhuh (pi. A. hah), cesses, extra 
charges ; term used in Bihar 
(o<H‘a.sioiially in Pj.) ; i. 605. 

llukami, grants (Kev.-frre) mad<‘ 
hy th(:^ ‘hukam’ (pi. of hakim) 
or Stat<^ offic<*rs, as opposed to 
those formally made hy Koyal 
• ordtir. Th(‘ Regulations of 1793 
calk'd such grants * Badshalii ’ 
(R(»yal} and ‘ non-biidshahi ' re- 
spectively : i. 425. 

Huzuri, of or belonging to the 
Jliizur (lit. the ‘pre.sence ’), the 
chief seat or head-quart<*rs of 
authority ; estates that paid 
Rev. direct to the State trea- 


sury, not subordinate to a Za- 
mindar (Ben.) ; i. 525, 

*HuzurI>ep.-ColhH?tor,' th(‘ (Sindh 1 ; 
di. 345 

I. 

Ihtimam (A.'', a *charg<*.’ tlu' 
sphere of the Zamindar’s duty 
^B(‘n.) ; i. 258. 

Ijtira (A.), used of any farming 
lease, farm of rents '. Ben,), 
the syst(*m of collect ing J.*.-R. 
tlirough Talinpiars as <»p- 
posed to the ‘liiuani’ khas, 
or direct systtun i^Oudh) ^ 
ii. 206, 2n viift', 

certain long leases (B('rar) ; iii. 
380. 

Ijnin (Kuimion, N. \V. P.), local 
Uu-in for casual 4not |K'rma- 
nent) cult. : ii. 309. 

’Ham [JT. -- proclamation), lands not 
iiiclndt'd in the P. S. (Sylhet) 
iii. 444, 446. * 

’Ilmja, a triiial wdthum'id, area 
allotti'd^ to a section of a trihl^ 
under a chief: ii. 636. 
generally for a ‘district,’ part of 
a pargana, ^ 

Hlahi, .SVC (in/., • 

In’am (Inam. Enaum, A:c.), (A. 
favour fir^ewardh a holding 
fr«‘(> of L,.K., often including 
the right in tlm land also, 
tenures iM.) : iii. 81, 140. 
‘enfranchiHeiiK'nt ' (»f (M.f; iii. 
82. 

f5omnnH.sion, the (M.) ; iii. 81. 

( Bo . ; we ‘ A I ienated ’ : iii. 300. 
(C.P.) ; ii. 478. 

Itramdar < Pj.; : ii. 741. 

Indaiu'k i Poona dist.. Bo.), R(‘vi- 
sion-S. : iii. 212. 

Inglis ( ‘ English certain grants 
to invalided solditus (Ben.) : 

»• 597- 

Isafnt ; m: Izafat. 

Jstimran, a ‘permanent’ o.Htate 
(n(»t liahle to be nvralled) ap- 
jdied to certain ‘tenunis’ in 
Bengal, arid io certain land- 
grants to chi<ds in Ajmer, S.-E. 
Pali jab, &c. 

estams in Ajmer : ii. 336, 7. 

„ of Kanuil (Pj.) ; ii, 685. 
cf. ‘Muqarrari.’ 

Itifak (M.), apjilied to a certain 
kind of well : iii. 74. 

lyen ; m ’Ain. 
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fzad (A. =-iA(*rpii>«0, lands held in 
exvmH : iii. 447. 

l/afat (Bo.), a toniiro in the Kon- 
kaii : iii. 295. 

J. 

Jadi'tl (A,), new, applied to new or 
cuMiiiil U'tinnts ; alHoto reeei^. a///. 

.Jagir (I*, from jai - place, gir — 
holder), an assignment of the 
L.-R. of a territory to a chief or 
nobl(\ to support tr(H)]>s, police, 
Ac., for Hpt'cific service ; to 
maintain the state and dignity 
<d' tJie grantee ; or sofnetinies 
<0 encourag<‘ tlie colonization 
and {)o]>ulation of a jiingh* 
tract. The grant may or may 
notineknle a right in t?ie soil ; 
originally for life, hut oft^m 
Itecame permanent and here- 
ditary : i. 189. 

system <»f, uinh'i* the Mughal Em- 

^ ‘ jure : i. 257. 

.higir, the Jaghii’e <if old Ih'jiorts 
(M.): iii. 6. 

state of in i j8o : iii. 12. 

Jagir (Ben.), gein ral Muhammadan 
.spstem of : i. 529. 

,]NI.\V.!>.); ii. 155. ^ 

(Ajmer) : ii. 327,18. ^ 

und('r the fSikhs < Fj. ' : i. 194, 5. 

modern (Pj.) : ii. 699. 

(Pj \ in Amhala : ii. 682, 

(C’.l’. , tistate.s ealh‘d : ii. 445. 

(Benir , ,, iii. 376. 

,, Huhordinato rights in : 
iii. 377. 

(Sindh), estatt's ; iii. 332, 

[ Ste ulsi) Mu’afi. ' 

Jjiglia (Bo. and Benir , a village 
watchman : iii. 308, 350, 386. 

Jaintiva Hills, the: iii. 456. 

‘ PergiiunaH,’ the : iii. 447. 

JALCAioC'ut, S. of: i. 499. 

Jalsa/an, a kind of tenant-holding 
in Oh. Nagpur: i. 579. ^ 

Jangalhuri (Ben.), reclamation ten- 
ures : i. 54 7 ; 

Jama’ ,A. - t<»tal sum); the totals 
sum of L.-K. exclusive of any 
cesses or rates, iis levitj^ from 
the estate, mahal, or indivi- 
dual holding according to the 
S. system in force : i. 23, 268. 

Jamn'handi, a rent-roll; a roll 
showing both revenue and 
rent-dm^ in a village : (mean- 


ing varies according to tin* 
system.) In Bo. and M,, &e., 
applied to the annual account 
made out for c^ach ‘occupant' 
of Ids actual holding and pay- 
Aicnt due for the year : i. 24. 

Jamn'handi, changes in the u.se of 
the term : ii. 563 mte. 

(M. , process of annual 8. : iii. 

95. 

(Ii. „ iii. 312. 

Benir) „ ,, iii. 385. 

Jama’handi (Recordof S.), ^N.W.P. : 

ii. 89. 

„ (P.R : ii. 5 T 5 - 

„ (Pj.') : ii. 563. 

,, A.ssam) : iii. 
422. 

Jamma (Coi,rg> a privileged ten- 
ure : iii. 470. 

land, why inalieiiahle : iii. 472. 

•In li ^Sanl.il Perg., Ihui.), a <!ia- 
Icctic form of Zamin, appli<*d 
only to lev«‘lle(i or prepared 
rice-land : i. 595. 

Janmam Jemnum of th<‘ Fi/fh AV- 
p'/c/, &<*.), tin* right or tenure 
of tlii' Janmi landlord (f'. s.; : 
iii- 1 . 55 - 

Janmi (Malal»ar , a landlord : sn 
iii- 153- ' 55 - 

origin of th(H itle : iii. 162, 172. 

‘ Janmi paimaish.' the ; ser iii. 179. 

J.'io, a small fniction used in do* 

^ scribing land-shares (N.W.P, : 

• ii. 127. 

Jaonsak bAwau (N.W.P. Hills : ii. 
316. 

Jarih P.), a retMl-javt'lin ; a land- 
nn'asure in Peslniwar : ii. 647. 

Jat (Jat in N.W.P. and even in 
S.K. i>art of the I’j. ; in tin* 
latter province the word usti- 
ally has tin* short a) : i. 140 

remarks on tin* tribe (Pj.) : ii- 
613, 666. 7, 688. 

communities in (N.W.P.) illus- 
trated : ii. 135. 

Jaziya (,A.). {or jiziyat) a jadl-tax 
under Muslim Law : i. 267. 

Jemnum, corruptly in Fifth Hvfktrt, 
&c. •, for janmam, q.v. 

Jessore (Jasur), curious tenure of 
the ‘ iiawara ' estate : i. 525 
notf, 

Jeth (Ii.), the eldest ; head or elder 
of the tenant body (Joth-rai- 
yat), vBen.) : i. 604. 

Jetliuiisi, custom of larger share to 
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tli€< oltliM* brotlior in somo 
tribes : i. 224. Cf. iii, 2850' 

Jewan-birt (Oudh), grant for main- 
teimnce of a yoiiiigor son, 
relative, &ct., now a sub-pVop. 
tenure under Talu<idai : ii. 
238 p.oU\ 240. 

Jbalar ;Pj. and Sindh), a aniall 
Persian wheel apparatus 
erected on low level canal cuts, 
creeks, &e., to raise the water : 
i- 15 ; ii- 597- 

.IiiANti (dist. Pj.), tenures of : ii. 
663. 

•hiANst di.st. (N.W.P.), villages in : 
ii. 120, 121. 

traces of older vilhigt* n^soinlding 
the i^Dravidiaii^ Central Pro- 
vinces form : iti 
w'asto lands in, how settled: ii. 36. 

.Ihewar (Pj.) = bihisti : q.v. 

.lliil aswainj), shallow lagoon : 
ii. 600. * 

Jhok (Pj. AJontgomery dist.), a 
caiuel-camp : ii. 665. 

Jholi ( a lapful), a certain grain 
contribution or due. jiaid to a 
lainllord (8. Pj.) (ef. ‘Lapo ') : 
ii. 658. 

.Ihnni-band (S. 1)1'', a kind of 

tenant : ii. 658. 

./hiiri (i)i. Soutli), a, fe(> paid to 
overlord families l»y the in- 
feriors : .src ii, 655, 

•hhan (Hen), a kind of tenant- 
tedding in Ch, Nag[uir : i. 

Jins (P.) - ‘kind,’ i.e. grain; applied 
t<* grain-})aynH‘i:ts ; jinswar 
(innisha :, a table of crojis sown 
and reaped : ii. 281. 

Jiniyat (Ji rayet) (Bo ), cornipt for 
(A.) zira’at, applied to an- 
iniffdUfl cult, land : iii. 222. 

Jirgii ;;Pj. fiontier). a trilad council : 
ii. 637, 6^6. 

Jodi lands .Coorg; : iii. 478, .s/v- 
Judi. 

Jv»t i^Ben ), (1) a Heiiun * often of 
considcTalde size : i. 547 ; '.2) 
the landholding of Jaljiaiguri : 
• i. 522 ; ' 3; holding of a tenant 
(not a ‘tenure’’, Bengal and 
Iii bar : i. 600. 

Jotdiir (holder of a jot) (Ben., 
Moakhuli) : i. 609. 

JuY Narayan GhosAl, his forged 
claim ; i. 558. 

Judi or Jodi (Bo.), a quit n nt 
( ^ Saluini), imposed by the 


Marat has on manj'/orinor r<>v.- 
free liohlingjs, watan lauds, 
&c. : iii. 299 

Jiuu (Ben. Assam), shifting cult, 
in the hill forests by luirning 
vegetation and dibbling in seed 
with the a.sheH : i. 115. 

(- Taungya ^Burma), Kumri 
India), Bewar or Dahya 
• (C.r.), Ac. 

Jumnhir (H. jurni-idd) (Ninnir, 
C.P.), an old, hereditary cult. : 

ii. 383? 469- 


K. 

Kahar, a hla<*kish clav soil (Bund* 
elkhand, N.W.P.). 

Ivahuh|it (Maratld fo^m of (|aiui- 
liyat) (Bo. ami Jierar), an 
* a^aq>tanc(» ’ fortn or transfer 
of land : iii. 386, 8. 

1va< iiAii (Caehar) (ilisi. Assign), ac^ 
count of, iii. 433. 
joint .system of cult. : iii. 438. • 
Iiills of Mirth : iii. 456. 

Kaehari tribe, custom of f Assam) : 
iii. 417 4^ 

Ka<*hchi, moist soil (dose Jo the 
river edge and liable to erosion 
(V.l^ ’•ii. 535. 

Kachha ( ir.),niw or unripe ;appli(sl 
to local weights as ditfering 
from the standard ur ^pakka’ 
wau'ghis; ii. 117 tiofr ; i^)]died 
also to Imildings, wells, &c. 
which are ‘pakka ’ if made of 
burnt bricks, ‘ Kachba ’ if made 
of muil'biicks, or witboul. 
masonry ; a ‘ Kacbba road ’ is 
a country cart road witliout 
metal. ^ 

Kaclihar, moist riverain soil, un- 
stiilde and liable, to erosion 
(N.W. P. ; : ii. 78. 

Kadam, a jiacr* ; the common ]i)jeal 
unit in land-measuring (Pj.) : 
fi. 55» ,558- 

Kahaii SyllieP, an old land- 
niea->ure : iii. 448. 

Kail (M. exiuTiiimmtal reapings 
to test the rate of produce on 
dTffen nt soils : iii. 65. 

Kaing (L.B.), misccdlainjoUH cult* 
on lat(u*ite and otlun* soils on a 
higher Jewel than the riw- 
plains : iii. 509, 531. 

KaikA (Khera) dial. Bo., joint 
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(narw^Uri) villages of ; iii. 
260. 

KaiHur-i-Hiiid (Kaisur, A.P. = 
Ctt‘sar), tlie vernacular equiva- 
lent of the title ^Emjiress of 
India’ : i. 78 note. 

Kill (H.), famine ; failure of rain : 
ii. 349 - 

Kalaiig (Derajiit.Pj.), the Sikh L.-R. 
payment : ii. 644. 

Kanml (A, - perfect), also Kamil. 
Tins full (Murathu) asss'Hsment 
of land, consisting of the older 
rate (’ain and tajikhwa) in- 
croHsed up to a higher standard: 

i. 273 ; iii. 205. 

Kainavisdar (also Kaniaisor Kainis- 
dilr), a district offict'r of the 
Maniihds appointtnl to watch 
tho de^j^nukh or Zanyndar : 

i. 261 ; iii. 203. 

Kamhu (Ciiiuhoo) (M.), rf millet 
{l\mnisetnm spiratum). 

‘^Kamdiira (Midnapore, Ben.), a 
clearing tenun* : i. 572, 

llamiana (Pj.)? dues and allowances 
in cash or kind to* the village 
menials (Kainih). 

Karnih (Pj.), 1 K*\age menial, farm 
If^hourer, <^c., deriveil from tho 
Panjabi form (Kam) of the 
Persian ‘ Kiim,’ iKbour ; om‘ 
who labours : i. 154 ; ii. 564.* 

Kan ; Kankiit : q.v, 

Kanal, a land measure, | of a 
*|huinao’ (Pj.) : ii. 559- 

Kunam, the (so called) mortgage 
tenure of Malabar ; iii. 164, 5. 
varieties of : iii. 169, 471 note. 

KA.naii. 1 (North), temmis of : iii. 
359 - 

(South), account of : iii. 143. 

KAnuiU dist. (Pj.), special treat- 
ment of waste land at the 
S. of the dist. : ii. 546 note. 

Kanhar, ‘ Idack cotton soil ’ (C.P.) : 

ii. 428. 

Kiini (cawnie) (S. India'^, a land 
measure of acrt^s, but tarit^s 
locally : iii. 188. 

Kani atchi (M.), or Ktiniadsi, the < 
Tamil term for * Mi nisi * or 
hereditary (proprietary) right 
in village-lands, &c. : iif. 116. 

Kankut, the proce.sa of estimating by 
eye, the outturn of fields, 
while the crop is standing, 
and so fixing the State (or the 
landlord’s) share, without 


j actual measureimml or weigh- 
j ing (Pj., &c ) : i. 270 ; ii. 716. 

! Kankut, in Ajmer : see ii. 344. 
j Kundi (Peshawar, Pj. frontier), an 
I allotment of land in the tribal 
scheme of division : ii, 637, 
647. 

} Kaniya (or Kanniya), the appraiser, 

I officer or persem who performs 
I the operation called Kan, or 
Kankut {rid. supra). 

Kanungo (properly Qanun-go, but 
always r>flicially written with 
* K ’), from (A.) qamin the rule 
or ‘canon’; go (P.', one who 
tells or state.s. An imjiortant 
functionary in the Mughal 
rev. system, 110 doubt the 
deHpiind^>'a of tho earlier Hindu 
system : i. 257. 

abolition of othet.^ 'Bon.) : i. 
678. 

the*(N.W.P. and <.>udh) (now 
called ‘ Ilevenpe Iiispt'cti^rs ’ 
in st'verul provinces;: ii, 273. 

(C.P.) : ii. 518. 

(P.j-) : ii. 737. 

(Assam) iniroduction of ; iii. 
460. 

.Sc also ‘Reveiuu^ Insp<*ctor.’ 

Kapas-mahal (Bon.b the ‘estate’ 
or ‘head of account’ (in old 
time.s) of revenue jiaid in 
cotton : i. 489 nufe. 

Karar-dar (Berar , a contract 

* t tenant, (Karar •= agreement i : 
iii. 372. 

Kardar (Pj,), th<‘ bx'al governor or 
head of a district under the 
Sikhs : ii. 541, 678. 

Kardar (under the Amirs of Sindh) : 
iii. 324 note. 

Kareiyidii (M.), one of the ancient 
methods of holding in the 
‘ landlord villages' under wliich 
there was a periodical ex- 
change of holdings : iii. 118. 

Karkun (P. ~ doer of work or 
bu.siness), an agent, inamiger, 
&c. An assistant to tlie 
Miimlatdar or officer of* a 
taluka (Bo.^ : i. 325 ; iii. 308. 

KarnAl dist. (Pj.)^ the grantees in ; 

ii. 685. 

Karnam (M. and West India), a 
village accountant and regis- 
trar ~ patwari (Noi*th India) 
or Kulkarni (South India) : 

iii. 89. 
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KAANt^L (list. (M.\ state of at 
acquisition : iii. 11. 

Karoji ^undtT the Mughal Empire), 
an ()flB(;(*r who c«»llect(‘cl a 
‘crore’ (ten millions) of dams 
of revenue {see * dam ’ and 

‘ ’Amil ’) : i. 256. 

Karsha (S. Krishan), a tenant 
(Ben.) : i. 600. 

Karu-Kadam (Pj.) : q.v. 

Kasha, a small town ; a village large 
enougli to b(‘ a market place ; 
a subiirh ; a liamlet (locally) : 
iii. 364, 

Kasbati, a tenure now proprietary 
(Bo.) : iii. 286. 

Kusht hasb-nuuplur ( P. A. * cult, 
according to ability) (N.W.l*., 
Pj.), a term used to describe 
a princi])le of vtllage hunl 
holding, whtui (uch co- 
shan'r took as his lot as 
much ‘ as he could maiiogo ’ ; 
ii. 109, 

Kasur (A. j*!. *^'of Kasr, a fraction) 
(Pj.). certjiin small dues ; Kasur 
sil-ehah, &c. 

Kasur-khor, tlie person entitled to 
sneh : ser ii. 663. 

Katbanil (Hambalpur, C.P.) - dial : 

(pv. 

Kailut or Kattha (Ben.) (the 
* (.‘ottah ’ of Bep(U’ls), a land 
measure //f, <tf a bigha. 

(Assam). I of a biglui : iii, 421. 

Katbadiir (Bm.). a eiiainman, 

wln> bolds the imaisu ring* rod 
in surveying : i. 604. 

Katkina (Ben.), a sub-lease ; farm 
of a farm : i. 546. 

Katni (Oudh), a • street ’ or bam let, 
i.e. a line of hoirses for families 
and their ilependants : ii, 241 
(cf. vol. iii. 148), 

Katti (Catty) Kiinara M.), a certain 
weight; ; iii. 149. 

Kattubadi M.), a kind of servie(‘ 
(police) gnint of land under 
tiie *l\)lygar8* : iii. 82. 

Kauri (cowrie), a small fraction of 
a rupee in land-division ; al.so 
*f<>r the sh(dls used as smull 
coin : iii. 128. 

(Ben.), a small land-measure = 
I .sq. yd. 

Khad (Hazara dist. Pj.), term for 
tlie right in land acquired by 
‘ prescription’ : ii. 649. 
Khaikar (local ; Kumaon Hills, 


N.W.P.^, a cultivator, one who 
wields the hoe (Khai) ; ii. 313. 

Khairat (A. alms), M. and Ben., 
grants to support pious 
(Muhiunm.) jioor : iii. 81. 

Khajan : a tidal swamp for re- 
clamation (Bo.) : iii. 298. 

Kluikiaiia (N.W.P.) allowance by 
tenant to landlord to coinpen- 
!*itt> for dust (Kbrtk) in the 
grain : ii. T92. 

Kh:il, a water channel. 

K ha Isa (A.) or Khalisa. a term 
appU(‘d to distinguish the 
‘ Royal iU ine.sne ’ fn>m that 
held by barons and chiefs (in® 
Hindu and Ihijput States) ; 
thes Sikli power (in abstraet) 
(Pj.). In the Mughal Empire, 
the territory paying L.-R.to the 
Imperial treasury,*as distinct 
froi^ that held in ‘ jiigir’ : 
i. 250; ii. 454. 

The term sometimes as ~ • 
Kbas and KJiani, q.v. for 
land held or managed b;)# 
Covt. otticei's. 

land in Ajm(‘r : ii. 327, 331. 

hr in as use«l in I^Jirar : iii. 350. 

Kluiin (P. - rawH : land in rev. 
language is said to be ludd 
when. f|^r any n^asoiq the j>ro- 
• pro tor is%iot managing, l»ut 
till' land is sequestrated or man- 
aged by a Rev. (»flicer ; ii. 345. 

Khumilr (Ken.), unoccupied* Jarul 
brought limber cult, by tin' 
Zamimhir and thereibro bis 
own: i. 515 

ICham-tabsil ' N.W.P.), land said to 
be umier-wbeii sequestrated 
for default, refu.sal of S. &c. 

Khan (Pj. frontier), a chief of a 
clan or %'ctii>n of a tribe : ii. 
633> 

Kbana-kliali (N.W. P.^ (house 
empty;, owm-rless villages at 
first S. : ii. 1CK> nofe. 

Kharidait (Ben. (b is.sa;, title of a 
chief ; i 563. 

Khamlrika (M.) : iii. 125 note, 

j^aridadiiri Ben. Orissa), ^ pur- 
chas<. d ' villages : i. 569. 

Kharifji the autumn harvest : ue 
i. 13. I 

Khariju ( outsidi*), estah^s in 
Ben. 8epa^at(^d at P. 8. for 
Zamindaris : i. 525. 

Kharsaudi {lit toe ; part of a hoof ^ : 
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a fraction of a * log * of a 
‘ ' of laud (Pj. frontior) : 

ii. 639, 658. 

KhuM (P. A. = Mpocial), in rov. 
langiiHg<‘ rofors to landa ro- 
tainod in tlio hands of (Jovt (c.g. 
in Bon.), land.s auctioned for 
arrourH and not hid for: ‘ Khas 
ostiit«i8* (KhaS'inahal . an^ lh»iso 
h(*ld in this way. SonirtiinoH 
UH<^d -KJham, q.v. ; oceaHionally 
Kluisniahiil tnoant • Orowri- 
laridH,’ thoKO do\'oto<l to tho 
private profit of tlio ruler: i. 
449* 695. 

' K li tis, ostatos in SyJh(‘t : iii. 449, 

KifAsf (or Klitisiya) : iii. 

455- 

Khasra (UpjK'r India an<l ocoasion- 
ally in Btojgal, Tho fi<‘hl* 

rogistef and intiox «to tho 
ihdfl-map of the L.-IJ Hurvov 
(N.W.P.): ii,38, 39. 

» (1*4) : 565- 

Khat, a plot of land or group of 
^ lands (local ; Kuinaon hill.s, 
N.W.P.): ii. 317. 

Khat (AHsain ), an ostaU*. group, of 
lands ; i^. .402. 

Rluitti, tho uliiftiato or individual 
ffainily) holding in a co- 
sharing vilhtgo. ^ 

Khatadar (or Khaji-'dar'’, holder* of 
a lot : i. 0. to distinguish a 
lioldorofa share in tho whole 
i'state, as .sueli, from anyom* 
jn>t a co-sharer — who might he 
a 'tenant' or a nullikmaql)u/.a, 
<»ran ’tirazidtir, or a plot orsiih- 
propriidor tind not a khatadar 
(llppt'r India) : i. 160. 

Khutedar, us<*d also in Bo. ami 
Bertir of the ‘ registered occu- 
pant ’ ; iii. 35^* 3^59- 

Kha/ana (ihv' 'J'n'asury\ K h azan- 
chi, native Treasurer. 

Khel iPj. front ier\ a villttge ; i. e. 
the small tribal grouj> located 
in one place : ii. 647, * 

Khel ^Klicl ?) Bertir ; hu inerly used 
for a division of family land- 
estate patti : iii. 364. * 

Khel, a grouj^ing of the Ihija's sub- 
in Assam : #ii. 400, 

419, 420 noti’. 436. 
in Kiichar, jt)int*owner.ship : iii. 
435* 6. 

Kheni (N.W.P. and Oudh), the 
parent village, original centre 


of first location of a clan or 
family : ii. 125, 135. 

Khot-bat (division field by field) 
(Oudh), descrihes the division 

, where each family share is 
made up not of one compact 
*lot, hut of hits scattered about 
ov(u- tlie wdiole area, often 
througli several villages : ii. 
258, 675. 

Khewat (N-W.P.'s one of the S. 
Kecords, ti list of CM-Hharers 
and proprietors in the village 
with th(‘ir int<(rests and share 
of rev. payahh* : ii 88. 

Khichtkli, a ‘ mixtsl * village itnder 
the Khot landlord iKonkan, 
Bo.) ; i. e. part of the tenants 
are ohl In^reditary (<lliarekar, 
q.v.) ai^d part not : Hi. 289. 

I^inij (A ), tlte L}ind-Kev< nue : 
the term survives chiefly in 
t^ie form ht khiraj - Keveniuj- 
fr<‘e : i. 267. 

Khinli-Khatdar (A^am'^, h(dd< r of 
a larger <‘state or ledding, who 
flays his revenue direct ami not 
through a ‘mauza<lar’: iii. 

405- 

IQiirman, the liarvest outturn 
' Pj.) : ii. 659. 

Kliiyar, a local land-measure 
K'achar) ; iii. 430. 

(.Sylhet, &c.) : iii. 448 ao/e. 

Kliorkar - a kind of tenant in Ch. 

« Nagpur. Khor ^ H. i is the 

’ .stump : hence a tenant who 
r»‘claims the land and digs out 
the st\unps : i. 579. 

I Kh or-e-posh ; P. ■- food and clolh- 
I ing) (Ben.\ a grant for tlie 

j support of minor members of 

! a (’liiefs or Ihija’s family : i. 

I 580. 

! Khot 'Jlombay. Konkjin'), originally 
i a reveniU‘-farmer ; wlieilier as 

i a former landowner or local 

; land ofiicer with an ancient 

1 liereditary title, or otherwise; 

now proprietor : iii. 287, 8. 

discussion about the right^ of : 
iii. 294, 6. 

nature of tin' rights j>rt'served in 
subordination to the : iii. 
288. 

foature.s of the estate of : iii. 
293- 

forest-rights recognized ; iii. 
i 398. 
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Khotgi, the * Khotahip,’ ensemble 
of the estate, privileges, &c.. 
of a KhA>t. 

Khoti, the tenure of a Khot. • 

Khot-khiisgi, the private or family 
holding of the Khot • (ef. 
(rharkhed, Sir, &c,). 

Khu>abadi (N. \V. P.\ a ^iud of 
tenure : sw ii. 143. 

Khtid^kaaht (I^ud P. *= self, 
own, Kasht ^ cult." (Ben. , 
a resident here<litary tenant 
iirnler a Zamindar : om* of 
the (presumably) original vil- 
lage ‘h<»lders of their own 
land,’ who, but f(>r the growl li 
of the landbud’s jxiwer, would 
have be<r‘n ‘ proprietor ’ in some 
sense; (2' :N.WP.*Pj., 
land <nilt iva ti‘d Iiy a propriidor 
(for hiinsi'lf; in a eo-sharing 
village estidf. and for 
he piiys rent to the W'hole 
IkmIv ; in yiat ease kliud-kashl 
is not the sanie as ‘ sir/ 

(I) ; i. 599, [ii) : ii. 51. 
tenants (Hen.) ju'oteetloii of by 
law : i. 62B. 

Khuh or Khii (II.X a well ebah. 
((.V,, nineli used in the Pj. : i. 

15. 

Khula-vesli (Pj. frontier), method 
of allotting land by counting 
each individual ‘mouth’ or 
‘ liead ’ in each family *. ii. 648.* 

Khiint, 11 lot ; division of tlif" 
Dravidiaii village' in (.’h. 
Nagjiur : i. 576. 

Kliiinia, Khuntaiti (N. W. P., 
lienaroH), a share in the ains's- 
tral ludding : a shared village 
(H. equivalent of pattidslri ) : 

ii. T27. 

Khiint'kati, the first clearer of 
such a lot, n/. 

Khushhash (P, a dw’ellcir at ease, 
or at pleasun*), a voluntary 
Sf'ttler; one who dwells in a 
place at the invitation of the 
older settlers, or wlio dwells 
•at ease, being a tenant oii more 
or less favourable t<‘rmK : i, 555 ; 

iii. 363. 

Kiif RI.U estate, the (Ben. Orissa' : 
i. 475 mfc, 477. 

Kirant, a minute fraction of a 
rupee us<sl in describing land- 
shares (N.W.P.) : ii. 127. 

Kist, see Qist. (instalment of L.-R.). 

VOh,*IIL E 


Kistna dist. (M.) : iii. ^ note. 

KopAOA, the Coor|; caate, formtu’ 
ruling race in Ooorg: iii. 467. 

KopA<sr,the propi*rform from which 
‘ Coorg * is anglicized ; see 
Ooorg. 

KohAt dist. (Pj.), frontier temuvs 
of ; ii. 647. 

Kol, si(Kolarian) tribe : i. 115, 1 17, 
575 * 

Kol-karshadar ^^Bakirganj, Ikui.), a 
tfunuit under a ^ tenure ’ 
holder; i. 606. 

Kombu (Ooorg and W. coast), the 
distriid or area anciently under 
a ‘ Nriyakn ’ or chief : iii. 467. 

Koskan, the Bo.) villages of ; iii. 
258, a88. ' 

Khots of : iii. 287. 

Koorfa ;^see KurphA. 

Ko(hii-ki||^lu ; see iii. 187. 

Kovil (M.) Chauri, chavadi, q.v. 

Kuh. Kuhahadi, commonly for^Khu^ 
or Khhh (H.), q.v. 

Kulargi ( B(». KonkAiO. describe^ 
a villagt^under a khot entirely 
, ludd i>y dbait^kar tenants at 
fixed rents : iii 

ICiilba ((,-acbiir) - nal, q.v. 

Kulikanam MalaVuir) ; sec iii.* 170. 

Kulkarni (B<^ &c.), villagi' aiteoiint- 
• ant and itgisirar. if heredi 
tary and liolding a ‘ waian ’ 
(cf. tabiti) : iii. 309. 
in Beriir : iii. 384. 

Kulrnzuwat (B*>.) iii. 31 1. 

‘ Kulwar ; ’ to sv'ttle a village 
‘ kulwar,’ or aecordiug to (wiir) 
the. holding <d’ each uu<l ev«‘ry 
individual ' kul;, was Munro’s 
t<'rin for tin; ‘ ruiyatwuri ’ S. ; 
iii. 41. 

KumAon (N.W.P. Hills), account of : 
iii. 308. 

Kumbar, a potter, one of the village 
Htatf: i. 151. 

Kumri (or Kuineri) (Si»ijth India 
<.k»org, &<t), local ti^rin ff»r, 
shiftingcnltivation in Hill forest 
~ juin, &(!. : i. 1 1.5; iii. 476. 

•Kuribhava (M. Marrltbi t<irm for 
the lu'reditary right in land 
(T^jore; : ii. 116. • 

Kunbi (Oooribee, Combie, &c. of old 
writers), a gaste of cultivators 
in Bombay, B<*rar and Central 
India : the same as Kurmi in 
N.W.P. and Oudh : iii. 260. 
in Benir : iii. 366, 368. 
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Kunda (S,* India), the rolling 
gr&say downs on the Nilgiri 
plateau : iii. 185. 

Kundi (or Kandi?) (Sindh): iii. 
34a note. 

Kuiiwar ; a prince. Kuiiwar-kar, 
a grant for tlie prince’s main- 
tenance (Ch. Nagi)ur) : i. 580. 
Kuhwar-inutka (sthe prince’fipot), 
a cfjrtain grain-payment or 
COSH : i. 371. 

Kuran (Bo.), a jungle tract re- 
served for supply of fuel, often 
covered with bdbul (Acacia 
*• arabicn) ; iii. 246. 

Kurowahari (Siiiitiil Perg., Ben.), 
local name for ‘jum,’ q. v. : i. 

589. 

Kiirpha (B<m.), a tenant of a tenant 
- a ‘shikmi or sub let ant i. 
605. , 

Kurra (Ajmer), a scarcity of rain : 
c U* 349- 

Kuttarn, the council of Chiefs of a 
. Nad in old days : iii. 157, 160, 
KutubiuvX (island), /jrovt. estate 
in Chittagong (list. ; i. 559. 
Kwin (or (L. B.), a group 

of independent landholdings, 
Isolated by natural (^or other) 
boundaries, so as to form a 
convenient uidit for land-uupi- 
ageiniuit (includes any s(*parate 
estate, e.g.. an old land-grant, 

^ State-forest, &c.) : iii. 491, 

51 c 515* 

Kyediingyi (L.B!), official headman 
of a villag(‘ : iii. 528. 

L. 

LAgun, a yearly fee, a cash-rent 
(Pj.) :‘ii. 716. t 

Lagwan, a rent-roll, a list of reve- 
nut' payments (in Mardtlnl 
times), for each cultivator, — to 
make up the village total. 
Lukhand (-loins girt), a fi^liting 
tenant, to preserve frontier 
lands against an entmiy (Ha- 
zAra, Pj.) : ii. 642. ^ 

Lakh (lac or lakh), one hundred 
tlwDUsand ; one hiindr<jil lakhs 
make a karor, i.e. ten million. 
Lakha-hattX (C.P.), custom of peri- 
odical exchange of holdings ; 
ii. 378, 471, 478, 

(A-Lil = not,yiinlj ^ L.-R.), 
of revenue-free land. 


LakhirXi. resumption of invalid 
claims to ; (Ben.) : i. 423. 
grants (in Assam) r iii. 406 (see 
, * Revenue-free,* Mu’^, Jagir, 

Acc.). 

LantbardAr, the (modern) head- 
man of a village (N. W. P., 
Oudh, Pj., C.P.), or of a patti 
or section of a village : i. 153. 
origin of the name : ii. 23 and 
note. 

the, and his revenue responsi- 
bility (N.W.P.) : ii. 285. 

„ (Omih) : ii. 287. 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 740. 

„ (C.P.) ; ii. 505. 

„ (Niiga hills, Assam) : iii. 453. 

laina (Pj. Hill States) : i. 232 note. 

Lamidari (k'ijnor, N.W.P. ), villages 
in which cle facto pos.session is 
the measure of right ; ii. 107 
mid note, 

Lanmi, name of the character used 
by village shoplq^epers in their 
books : ii. 612 note, 

Lang-butiii : see i. 275. 

TAni : svo iii. 203. 

Lapo (Sindh), a due or cos.s in grain 
paid to the Zamindar cliief : 

iii. 327. 

Lari (or lari?), (S.E. Pj.), a sub- 
division of a ‘patti’ in a vil- 
lage : ii. 679. 

Liithmar, a hmnnt who makes an 

^ embankment for a certain kind 

« of cult., one who beats dewu 
(niilr), the clay with a club 
(laith), (Pj. South.) : ii. 658. 

Losii (or Icssti), Assam, a small 
land-inea.sure : iii. 421 note. 

Lichh ^S.Pj. and Sindh , the land- 
lord’s share of the grain : ii. 
658. 9- 

Liklii, a line, a strip; applied to 
certain landholdings (Pj. fron- 
tier) : ii. 639. 650. 

LolAr (loha— iron), a lilaeksmith, 
one of tile village staff : i. 151. 

L<.>pala-hhavalu (M.), a kind of 
well ; iii, 74. 

M. 

Madad-ma’ash (Ben.), (A. =aid to 
livelihood), a revenue-free 
grant : i. 531 ; iii. 448. 

Madras, acquisition of and its con- 
seipiences as regards the L,-R. 
system : i. 291. 
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Madras; districts in : i. 57. 

geographical and linguistic divi> 
sionsof; iii. 9. 

gc^neral history of L.-R, adm. : 
iii- 3- 

the modern L.-R and S. sysfem : 
iii. 51- . 

land-tenures ; iii. 108. 

Revenue officers and their busi- 
ness and procedure : iii. 84. 

weights and measures usK^d in ; 
iii. 63 and notes. 

Mfigane (Kaiuira). an administra- 
tive subdivision of a district ; 
a group of landholdings (cf. 
AmishanO : iii. 147. 

Mahal, an estate, a grouj) of lands 
having some tenur<^- or other 
connection, r<‘gar<iitl ns a unit 
for L.-R purposes; i. 170. 

(N.W.P., Pj., &c.), under the 
village or mahul syst^gn of 
L.-ILS. : ii. 30. 

(Bo.), a diviiion of a talnka ; the 
modern equivalent of tho 
*tarf’ or ‘jH^tjl' : iii, 308. 

(Cachar), use of the term in ; 
iii. 434, 438. 

Main'll kari (Bo.), L.-R. officer in 
charge of ii mahul, subordinate 
to the mamlatdar of the tiilu- 
kj'i ; iii. 308. 

Mahal war (as <»])pos<Hl to ‘raiyat- 
war,’ ‘ inauzawar ’), proceeding 
by mahalH or estates, not by* 
individual holdings : ii. 30. 

Mahar or Mhar (Bo.), a village 
watch Ml an and messenger : iii. 

309- 

Maluinija ("groat Raia), a compli- 
mentary tith? of the larger 
ruling cliiefs, but may indi- 
cate the soven ign over a tribal 
or otluT cunfederacy of Rajas 
or chiefs. 

Mahitii (Berar), Revenue contract 
birmmly lield by a desiuukli : 
hi- 375- 

Maiikaita ; see MakAth.L 

Mahsul (A.), a toll or tax; locally 
*(S.Pj.), ofUudlovt. L.-R. : ii.659- 

(Sindli), the L.-R. — * Mahsuli ’ 
was used of land that was 
allowed to pay in cash in- 
stead of in kind : iii. 329. 

Mahto (Ch. Nagpur), the official or 
king's headman and account- 
ant under the Dravidian vil- 
lage system : i. 119, 578. 


Malitoiti, tho official landholding 
of tho mahto (cf. MihUi (»f 
Bundelkhand). 

Maira (Northern India), a loam 
soil. 

Maisi^r, Mysore (the Anglicizeil 
form). 

Majal (S. Kanara), land l>earing 
t%'0 crops (irrigated) : iii. 146 
note. 

Majhas (or majh-has), a ciu tain bd 
or area in the Dravidian vil- 
lage, the produce of whicli 
went to tl»e chief (Manjhi) and 
later, to tlie ruler tjlen. Ch. 
Nilgpur) : i. 119, 577. 

Majmuu (Bo.), the common or un- 
divided land in a ‘ shared ’ 
village : iii. 267. 

Majra (^^.K. Pj.), an ouflyiiig ham- 
let, dependency, or olfshoot of 
an original village location : 
ii. 684. • 

Maktd : see Mukta ; iii. 292, 3 noU', 

Mill (A.), (0 j)roperty in general 
(2) the liill i).-R., i.e, revenui 

• not imdiuling the siwui (Ben.), 
q.v. : i. 223, 2f\§i^20. 

Malarar, accminCof : iii. 151. 

suppoMe<l exceptional state of 
landed iights in : i. 95 ; iii. 

• 144 - • 

Dravidian origin of institutions 
in : iii. 157. 

the Nilyar caste of: i. 1351, 6; 

iii. '157- * 

tenures compared with Ooorg : 
iii. 469. 

Mr. Looan's vi(^w of the tenurrs : 
iii. 164. 

devtdopmeiit of the. tenures : iii. 
171. 

modern form of: iii, 172, 3. 

mortgage or ‘ Kanam ' tenures 
of : iii. 161, 7. 

L.-K. history of : iii. 159, 178. 

tenants and their protection : 
*iii. 177- 

Miilguzar (P. - payer of the miil or 
rcvenu(i). 

origin fd the title (C.P.) : ii. 461. 

original position of: ii. 456, 8. 

in Ilu.sliangabad disl. : ii. 
373- 

Malguziiri Settlement, the (C.P.} : 
i. 245 ; iii. 387. 

Mauahs, the (M.) : iii. 137. 

Malik (Pj. frontier), title of the 
village head or chief ; ii. 647. 


nr 2 
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Malik (A.)^ an ^ownor' in general. 

Malik ’Ambak, Iuh L--K.S : iii. 
205. 

recognition of landlord right in 
villngoHhy: iii. 359. 

Malikana (Ben. N.W. P.), an allow- 
ance to an ex-proprietor, who 
in kept out of hia cHtate (re- 
^uhhI of S., &c.), or whfi has 
lost it all but ibis vestige 
('Bibar) : i. 516. 

(N.w.r.), an allowance to an ex- 
cluded owner if he refusea the 
8. : ii. 84. 

(Pj.) means a rent or fee paid in 
cash by a tenant to the inii- 
lik or proprietor — usually 
calculated at so many nnas 
per of (>(wt. L.-K. : ii. 
550 nofa, 7 1 7 * 

(Sindli), the (diiefs or o^er-lord*s 
rent or fee for land-occupa- 

‘ •' tion : iii. 327. 

Maliki (Bo.), a tenure ; iii. 287. 

^Ialik-ma(|biiza (or M.-qab/a\ pro- 
prietor of plot, of holding in 
ins possession : used of a 7x3^- 
H<ui havUh^’ full right in his 
^•wn holding, but who has lost 
(or iK'ver had) any share in 
the profits of the entire villug<‘ 
or ('state. * • 

(ill Pj.) : ii. 64 T, 651, 671, 6. 
(inO.P.): ii. 387, 388. 

(iit Nininr, (\P.) : 475, 479 81. 

Muinlatdar (Bo«), th(' native L.-R. 
officer in chargt' of a taluka or 
division of a district : iii. 308. 

Ma'miil (Bo.), the (4ovt. L.-R. as- 
.sc'ssnH'ut, the ‘custom’ due to 
the State ; iii. 297. 

Man (‘maund’), a imuLsuro of 
weight of 40 seers (sir) or Solhs. 
av. : i. 242. 

Man, an official holding of land 
(Santal Perg.) - ‘watan ’ ofC<*n- 
tral India ; Manjlii-inan, the 
holding of the headman : i. 
595- 

Mandal (B(*n,), the common nami'^ 
fV>r a village lu'adman : i. 676, 
(Assam), an assistant to tlie man- 
•toidiir : m'- iii. 430. ♦ 

Maniynm (M.). revenue-free grants 
(gnima-maniyam, &c.) : iii. 

83, 130, 

Maujha (K.W.P.), the bolt or zone 
of cult, in a village forming 
the ‘middle* between the 


homestead zone (gauhan, Ac.), 
and the outermost or ‘ barha : 
«- 57- 

(Pj.), high land approaching to- 
^ Wanls the ‘bar,’ q,v. : ii. 
53b. 

Miinjhi (dhm.), a chief of a group 
of village.s or tribal st'ction 
under the Kolarian form : i. 
497- 

headman of a Santal village ; i. 

593- 

Munki, a (diief of a tribal union or 
jiarha (Kolarian) : i. 117, 576. 

(Another form of manjhi ; <d‘. 
inajhas, wliitdi is tlie man- 
jbi-has or chief s allotment). 

Man-pan (JJo. Benir), the digni- 
ties, 7>recedeii(*f, &c., of the 
hereditary offi(*ers ; one of the 
elenn'nts in th<' ‘ watan/ q.v. ; 
ia 180, I ; iii. 373. 

Manu ' Institutes of, or Manava- 
dharma-sastra), <deas of land- 
holding : i. 126. 227. 

villagt'i ‘community’ (joint vil- 
Iag('), unknown to : i. 128 
noff. 

(Bhainmiitbat ' of Burma : iii. 490. 

M.'Vi’riLLA (Moplah. rx/f/.), a trilu* of 
Arabian settlers on tlu.': West 
Coast. wbf> adopt(id local 
usages and in Malabar became 
‘ K.'inam ’ land-holders: iii. 

t j 170 and ucfc. 

Maratha (Mahratta, Marhatta\ 
name of a tribe or group of 
trilx's in W. India, inhabitants 
of Maharashtra : .sec iii. 252 
mfe. 

early and late tribes of: iii. 200, 
253- 

gradual advance of, in securing 
the L.-R. of the country : 
iii. 205. 

(Bo.^, .sketcli of 8tat(i system : 
iii. 20 T 6. 

(C.P.), jjoliey in L.-R. adm. : ii. 
460. 

Marla (or Mamlla), (Pj.), the 
twimtieth jiart of a kamil ; ii. 
559- 

Maroti -Marw'at. 

Marwat (in.-birt), Ondh, a land 
grant given as compensation 
for bloodshed : ii. 241. 

Mntahar (A. mu’tabir). a headman 
in Chittagong : i. 676. 

Matasi (C.P.). name of a soil ; a 
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yellowish or pinkish earth in 
which rice is gi-own : ii. 429. 

Mnthaut (H.)=Ahwal), q.v. (Ben.) 

Matiyar (N.W.P.), a chiyey soil ; 
ii. 76. • 

Maund (weight) : Man. 

Mauriisi (derivative A. wirsa, warts, 
&c.) = hereditary ; ^le u.sual 
term for a tenant with right of 
oocujiancy (iii Upix^r 1.) : ii. 
704. 

-hari (Sindh), a special cla.ss of 
tenant in the Upper dis- 
tricts : iii. 328. 

Mauza (P. A.), the usual revenue 
term for the ‘village* : i. 21. 

Mauza (Assam), special meaning 
of: iii. 419, 20. 

Mauzadar (Assam), ^ Revenue- 
agent having chargt^ of a group 
of villages, hound to collect the 
n'venu(‘ and n*sponsihle for 
it: iii. 419, 459. • 

Mauzawiir, used of a survey or 
other proceeding taking the 
area of the ‘ nuiuza ’ as the 
local unit, as <»pj>os(‘d to mn- 
halwiir or raiyutwar: ii. 40, 
345 - 

Mazdur, a labourer ; mazduri, la- 
hour. 

-klior (Derajat, Pj.), a kind of 
tenant or cMiiiiractor to find 
labour: ii. 655. 

Mazkurat, items (• s|>e('ified ’) of 
nectsssary (‘Xjw'uses in th(‘ 
minduri acc«>unt.s and allowed 
to the Zamindar : i. 432 

514- 

Mazkiiri (Ben,), of a ‘dependent’ 
or subordinate interest (talu<i, 
q.v.), under a Zamindar : i. 

525* 

Maziimdar (corruption of A. mnj- 
inua’diir), a ih^vtuiue-account- 
ant under the ’A mi I under the 
Manitha rule ; a Registrar of 
Revenue records in the State 
Office ; and auditor of the Re- 
venue ac<*ounts and transac- 

, tions : i. 261 {C!.P.) see ii. 467. 

The same word (written ‘ Mozum- 
dar ’) has become a title of cer- 
tain families in Bengal, their 
anceshjrs having held the office 
in Mughal times. 

M^dipalu (M.) : see iii. 125 mk. 

Mehwasi : see Mevasi. 

Melkiinam (Malabar) : see iii. 169. 


Mend, an earthen ridge round a 
field to retain water : ii. 38 
note. 

Mcuioii (Malabar), the accountant 
(or ‘ patwiiri *) of the Amisham 
or Amshom : iii. 179, 

Mera, merdi (M.), fees and shares 
in grain, Ac., allotted for n*- 
inunoration of the village arti- 
sans, Ac. : iii. 89. 

Mkbwaka, account of : ii. 322. 

L.-R. inanagt'nu’nt of : ii, 343. 

Metkiiri (Berar), a grant of land 
similar to ghatwali, q.v. : iii. 
380. 

Mevasi (Bo.), various ineanings a 
signed to : iii. 279 tioie. 

the tenure .ho called : iii. 279. 

Mihtii or Mihte, the villagtj head- 
man in the Jhi'uisi villages : 
ii.*i2o. 

Milan ^ comj)arison), Miliin-khas- 
ra, a fiobl-list comparing the 
prestuit state with that^of tliiv 
last year, Ac. ; ii. 280. 

Milk (A. -- pn)perty), (cf. suyu#* 
giial) Applied i-o n'veiiue-fn'c 

• grants un<ler the Mtighal Em- 
pire, which made in imt- 

|Hduiiy and Tiicludtxl the land, 
so that Uh' graniet) was free- 
ludd ojirmu* : i. 531. 

• in tlie M.WH*. : ii. 155. 

Milkiyat, the usual ti rm for pro- 
perty in land ; ownership : i. 
220, 3. • 

Mirasdiir or IJirasidar is the 
‘ holder ’ of such rights. 

Minisi i^Ben.). added to tlm desig- 
nation of any tenure, imfdies 
that it is permanent and here- 
ditary: i. 541. 

meaning of in (M.) : iii. 115, 

6 . • 

general remarks on: i. 124; iii. 
205 note. 

villages, right to the: waste adja- 
cent : iii. 1 19. 

modern provision for vtjstiges of 
the right : iii. 127. 

tenure (Bo. Dakhan), survival 
of, Ac. : iii. 257. 

tenure (Cachar, Assam) : iii. 

• 434 - » 

Mirdaha, formerly (Bo.) a land- , 
measurer :• iii. 204. 

MiazABUR, South, account of : ii. 
306. 

Misl, (I) a ‘case,’ file of papers ro- 
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lating a law*swit or official 
proceeding ; (2) a company or 
group of Sikh considerate 
clans : ii. 682 7 ioh\ 

Mochi. a cobbler, sho<‘inakcr, &c. ; 
one <»f the village staff : i. 151. 

Modan (Malabar), hill-rice, grriwn 
on the uplands : iii. 152. 

Mogul ; fidd Mughal. 

Mokasd (A. mukluisa), the * por 
tion of the L.-R. under the 
Mardihas, devoted to some spe- 
cial purpose or person ; Jdo- 
kasadar, a grantee of the whole 
or a part of the local revenue 
on specified terms : ii. 477 ; 
iii. 81, 205. 

MoNonvit dist. (Muiigdr), curious 
tenure in ; i. 526. 

Monigar (imyiiyakaran) (M.^, a vil- 
lage headman (holding the 
free-graiit of land •(grdrna- 
inuniyam) for his s('rviees) : iii. 

• 88. ‘ 

Moplaii ; scd Mapjiilla. 

Mora ((IP.), (formerly) a division 
of village land suf>ject to the 
same assessment-rate ; ii. 3781 

Mori (S. E. Ihr’yab), the stake 
df iviui in at the foundation of 
a new village : ii. 679. 

Motrt-bhag (Bo.), the niMjor or pri- 
mary division of a ‘shared’ 
village (cf. petjihhag) : ii. 263. 

Motasthal (Bo.\ land watered from 
aVell ( water raised in a bucket, 
motai : iii. 2f?3. 

Mu’afi (A. -■ ])ardonod, excused), 
Ih'V.free holdings; properly 
sjuaking where the land be- 
longs to lht‘ grante<* and ln' 
is * excused ’ the State dues ; 
a distinction not^ observed in 
Nortli I. ; any Kev.-free grant 
may be called mu’ufi, eapt^- 
cially if it is small. No condi- 
tion of military seiwice w'as 
attached (N.W.P.) : ii. 155, 
lands ((^.P.) : ii. 478. • 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 699, 701. 

,, assessment of on , 

lapse of the grant : ii. 603. 

Mua-joni - the ‘ dead yoke '), a fee 
or ^haix‘ allowed to thte im- 
prover of land, on the fiction 
that Ids yoke ofVattle are dead, 
because the work that entitled 
him to share was done in the 
past (S.Pj.) : ii. 653. 


Mu’amla (A.), the L.-R. regarded 
as a sum of money to be paiil. 
(Cf. jama’, which refers to the 
L.-R. as assessed, or as a sum 
declared.) This use of the 
t^'i’in is said to be in (correct, 
hut it is universal in Northern 
Indiff-: i. 269. 

Muchalka, a ‘recognizance’; bond 
for respon.sibility formerly ex- 
ecuted by Zamindars : i. 511. 

Mucta : sea b’i! miikta. 

Mufassal {ruly. mofussil), the plain 
or open country as distui- 
guishod from the capital or 
Presidency headquarters : i. 
201. 

Mufassal Settlement, formerly used 
for a sqb-Settleinent, q.v. : ii. 
23 - 

Mughal (Mogul) Empire, effect on 
land-tenures ; ii. 183. 

L.-R. adm. of : i. 255. 

Mugi;al-handi, the level and culti- 
vated part *Orissa, from 
whi<th the M. Empirt' dcTived 
its n'V(‘nue : i. 474. 

Muharrir (A.), an office clerk or 
writer. 

Muhtnrfa (A.), a liouse-tax, or kind 
of ground-rent, levied by tht‘ 
landlord, or a landlord-com- 
munity, on the iK»n-agricul- 
tural residents in the village 
or estate : 1.516. 

*/in Coorg^ : iii. 481. 

Mukadam (C.P.). the Hindi form 
of M 11 qa( 1 d a 1 n ( (p v. ). 

Mukhusa : w Mokasa. 

Mukhtiyarkar (^Sindh\ an officer of 
a taluku answering to the 
inamlatdar of Ho. (ordinarily 
mukhtar or inukhtiyar means 
any agent or attorney) : iii, 
343 - 

Muksh-bhagdar, the cliief or elder 
sharer in a ‘shared’ villagt* 
(Bo.) : iii. 267. 

Mukta (C.P.), a tenure : see ii. 
477 - 

Muliiwargdar (Kaiiara), an anc4>s- 
tral estate (warg) holder : iii. 
147. 

Mulgeiii (Kanara), a hereditary 
tenant : iii. 151. 

Mulkgiri (-country-seizing), pro- 
cess of (Marathii) L,-R. collect- 
ing at tlie point of the sword : 
iii. 28a 
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MiTtTAN divSt (S. Pj.), tenures of : 

ii. 660, 

iluctiiatiiig assessments in : ii. 

596- 

Munafa’ (Pj.)^ ‘profit,’ i.e. a m<ftiey- 
rent to the landlord : 11^716. 

Munda, the title of the headman 
in the (Bon.) Kokriaii vil- 
lages : i., 117. 

Mundkati (Ajmer), land-grant as 
eompensation for bloodahod 
(cf. ‘Marwat’ and ‘Harin’): 

329- 

Mundi-niar (mund, a stump of a 
tre<‘), same as buti-nmr, q.v. 

Mund-kari (Benir), old resident 
tenants Hit. those who cleared 
the stumps) : iii. 363. 

Munsarim (P.A.), an^assistant in 
survey or S. w<»rk, &c. 

(Berar), a Revcmue Inspector or 

Kaniingo : iii. 384. 

Munshi (P.), a vt'rnaculai® office 
clerk ; a title given to teachers, 
officials, Jkc. 

Muntakhib (A.), an abstract, one 
of the do<niments in tlie older 
S. Records (N.W.P. system), 
being a list of' names, with the 
‘nunilM rvs’ of the fields held 
)»y each. 

Muqaddam ( A. ~ forward) ; (i) the 
In^adman of a village, esiie- 
cially wlien not regarded as 
proprietor, or when in old 
days, the ruler, or a chief ^1*- 
garded himstdf as the only pro- 
priet<>r ; (a) €.P. an exin utive 
headman (as lambardar im- 
plies the revenue-i>aying head- 
man). 

Muqaddam, use of the term 
(N.W.P.) : ii. i6i mfe. 

(C.P.) : ii. 505. 

Muqaddami-tenurc : (N.W.P.) : ii. 
181. 

Muqarrari (A. = fixed) (Ben. &c.), 
applii*d to rentj at fixed rates, 
but also to a tenure at such 
rates: i. 540, 

• (Cf. Istimran : a tenure might , 
be both istimran and muqar- 
rari, fixed, i.e. as regards the 
permanent tenure and the in- 
variable rent). 

Muradabad dist. (N.W.P.), num- 
l)er of joint-landlord villages 
in : ii. 119. 

assessment of : ii. 75. 


Murel (M.\ custom jf giving la- 
bour in rotation : sw iii. lai. 

Mushahara (A,), (Ben.), a jH'rcent- 
age on the L.-R. colUndions 
allowed to Zamindars (for- 
merly) : i. 43a note. 

(Bo.) : allowance to certain 
Khots : iii. 293. 

Mushakhsi (A.) (Ben.), a lunip- 
%ent : i. 538 iuite. 

Mushakhsidar (^N.W.P. Aziingarh) : 
ii. 161. 

(Peraj.it, Pj.), a c<»ntractor for 
the village revenue : ii, 656 

note. 

Musladhiir (Ajmer), heavy raiff 
(-coming down like a club 
or pestle, miisla) : ii. 349. 

Mustajir (A.), a farmer of rents 
(Ben. locally Mi^shigar), any 
fafmerof revenue, especially of 
antownerless village (N.W.P.) : 

ii. 1 12. 

Mutt'ha ( Mootnh, and locall|f ‘Mik 
tab '), artificial estates or par- 
cels put u]> for sab* during tl#* 
attemp* to make a Zamindiiri 

J S. (M.) ; applied also to a sub- 
division of j^/'&ifiindari estate ; 

iii. 17, 137. ^ ^ 

a sej>t or section of a tribe lo- 
cali»jd (in Orissa) : i, 562. 

MuttbadUr (^o.), lioldiT of the 
‘seal,’ a headman of a section 
in a ‘shared villagi‘ ’ : iii. 267. 

MrrraA (Mathura) dist. (N.W.P.) : 
nssesHinent of : ii. 75. 

Myo-6k (L.B.), an officer having 
charge of a ‘township’ (rnyo) 
comjKised of sev<?ral ‘cindes,’ 
and forming a subdivision of 
a ‘district’ : iii. 527. 

(U.B.) : iii. 536. 

Mysoke ^Miftsiirj wars, acquisition 
of territory from : iii. 7. 

L.-R. system of tlio State : iii. 
10, II, 150, 160. 

N. 

Nad (Nidu), an (ancient) local 
union of villages or family 
sottlemeriis in 8. India (erf. 
liarha) : i. 117 ; iii. 148, 157, 
467. • 

Nadavaii (8. Kanara), a military 
caste : iii. 147. 

Nadi (xijmer) Nari, q.v. 

Nadi, common term for any river 
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above the »ize of a small 
stream,* 

Nagla (N.W.P.) (locally), equiva- 
lent to patti, q.v. 

IJAOi»irn (C.P.), under the Mara- 
thilH : ii. 375. 

Nahri (A. Nahr - canal), canal- 
irrigated land in general. 

Niii, a village barber, surgeon, Ac. : 

i. 151. < 

Naidu (M.), a village headman : 
iii. 88. 

Naik ; see Nfiyak. 

Nair : see Niiyar. * 

NAjaij practice of levying rent of 
^ absconding tenants on those 
that remained (Ben.) : i. 431 
629. 

Nakra (Manitha), land entirely free 
of revenue, not even paying 
salami, ^udi, or udhalljama : 
iii. 301. < 

Nal, alndlowreed, a measuring-rod 

.Ji-w.p.), 

Nala, a ravine, a mountain or other 
^ stream : a division of land 
among certain iaiibes (D. 1. 
K^hau. Pj.) : ii. 654. • 

Na-mukumnuiik CJ\A. - imperfect), 
nnjdied to j«Vint-vil luges only 
ph'ibj divided into severalties : 

i. 165. , 

Nandavaiuim (M,)» f.ower gardens 

for teniple-SM-rvice (Kev.-free) : 
iii. 8t. 

Niinkii** (P. making bread or sub- 
sistence) » a money allowance 
(or free larnfi, to support the 
(Ben.) Zamiiidur or (Oudh) 
Talu<|dar. 

(Ben.), the Znmindar’s : i. 515, 
531* 

(Oudh), allowed to village man- 
agers : ii. 226, 2^8, 

— patwarigari (Sylbet) : iii. 446. 
Napika (Berar\ withered oi* spoiled 
crop : iii. 391. 

Naqsha (P.), any map or plan ; a 
picture. ^ 

Nari (Amer), a small embank- 
ment to retain irrigation 
water : ii. 341, 349. 

Narwa (or narvA), in Guzardt, the 
inoi‘> of distributing eqyuably 
the total L.-R. assessment of a 
village among co-sharers : 

ii. 260. 

(Narwaddrf), villages : iii. 259. 


compared to the bhaiachara of 
N.W.P. ; iii. 265. 
form of, ex])lained : id, 

Narwa-dbar (Lalitptur dist. N.W. 
•P.), an allotment or rating of 
^dit with reference to the 
general (comparative) value of 
the s^*v€jral holdings : ii. 190. 

Natamkar, headman of a * Nad ’ 
or a village group (M.) : iii. 
. 88 . 

Nau-abad ( » rn^w or recent cult.), 
taluqs of Chittagong : i. 490, 
557- 

Nawab, properly the deputy or 
local governor of a great 
province (ns Oudh, Ilaidarahiid, 
Bengal), under the Mughal 
Empire^ now an honorary 
title, 

Nawani, pt^culiar estate in Jessu.nv 
(Ben.) ; i. 525 nut<.\ 

Nayala^ (or Naik;, a title given to 
certain Maratha chiefs and 
land-officers : i. 1*79; ii. 282, 3. 
(S. Kanani) : iii. 145. 

(Coorg) : iii. 466. 

Navau, the military and once 
ruling caste in Mahiiuir : iii. 
>47, 153. 156 154. >57. 

I6I. 

Nayar, tenure of minor caste men 
(Kanakkarar), discussenl : iii. 
161, 2. 

Nazar, nazanlna ; a fe<% ofTering, 
• ^ tribute, a line on tran.sf(*r of 
land : and (C. P.) the sum 
I)uid down to securt* a grant of 
the revenue-lease of a village, 

Nazim, a Muhammadan officta*, 
having charge of a ‘cbakla’ 
or large district. 

A district officer ; properly, the 
magistrate or cTiminal 
officer (of the Ni/amat), as 
«»pposed to the I)iw:iu who 
had the ^diwani or) civil and 
revenue admin. : in Oudli, 
ustni for a district officer 
(in general) under native 
rule. « 

‘ Nazir (modern), the district 
‘slieriff' : i. 673. 

Nazul (A.), property escheated or 
lapsini to the State : commonly 
Applied to any land or hou.se 
pro{)erty belonging to Govt, 
either as an esclieat or as 
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having belonged to a former 
(jrovt. ; i. 239, 

Negi (C.P. S«inbiilpur\ the deputy 
of agiioritlya ; strangely enough 
the same term ini a])pliefl to 
the headman of a A'illag|> cor 
rather loeal group of lands' in 
laihiil in the Pj. Jbiimalaya : 
ii. 516. 

Nek-niard (P. = good or res|>ee(able 
man) (Sindh.), of the village 
headman : iii. 3121 . 

Nicobau Islands, The : iii. 545, 8. 

(H. = own (•ultivation ; srt 
Khamar (Ben.) : i. 515. 

NIloiki (Nilagiri = blue moun- 
tains) ( M. ). 

Ii.-R.S. of : iii. 184. 

Rights of settlers a^d planters : 
iii. 189. 

Toda claims in : iii. 187. 

NImah dist. C.P.) history of: ii. 
380. • 

8. diftieultifj^ in : ii. 474, 5. 

Nirkh, 1*. pn(?e current, table of 
standard j^riees, &c. n.-handi 
(Ben.), a schedule of authorise<l 
relit rates of raiyats ; i. 6^24, 
628 vote : ii. 344. 

Nisf-khinij ( — half-revemn*), a 
modern invented term in 
Assam for certain holdings 
allowed a reduced rev<‘nue 
rate : iii. 406. 

tenunt-difiicultieM connected 
with : iii. 409. #• 

Niwar (*Sa tubal pur, t’.P.), =•- bewar, 
or dab ya, tpv. 

Noahjid ; sec Nau-iUaid. 

NoakhajJ (dist. Bo,', alluvial 
tenancies in : i. 608. 

O. 

Ooloogo ; sec Uliifigu. 

OotacHmun<l ; see Nilgiri. 

Opra, or iij>rahu, a tenant (Sialkot, 
l*j.) : ii. 674. 

Ohihka, descrih<‘d : i. 561. 

Tribes found in : id. 

Riijput rule in : i. 564. 

Ourious grants under : i. 565. 

p]ft‘eet of Mughal conqu<?st : id. 

Gradual changes in the chief- 
ships : i. 579. 

Revenue history of: i. 473, 

absimee of * Zamindars ' : i. 569. 

Rev. -free holdings in : id. 

Temp. S. of : i. 473. 

Til© * Tributary Mahals ' : i. 475* 


The Khiirda, Govt, estate : i, 475 
uote, 477. 

Otbandi, &c. ; sec Uf,-. 

Otti (Malabar), a kind of * mort- 
gage ' ; iii. 169. 

OruH, how anin'xed : i. 4a. 
districts of : i. 66. 
general description t)f : ii, 196. 
general remarks on ; ii. 198. 
the tenures of : ii. 196. 
villages and growth of landlord 
htmilics in : ii. 224, 325. 
L.#R.S. of: i. 313; ii. 255, 265. 
Asse.ssment, principles of: ii. 
260. 

Oosw's : ii. 263. 

Sub-Sctth incnts : ii. a66. 

P. 

Pachotra, an allowancct of five p»'r 
ceiA. on the rj.-R.,the remuner- 
ation of the ‘hiinbardar’ in 
North Indian S. : ii, 74«. • 

Pagi (or paggi) (Siu<lh> a tracker, 
who disi'uvt'rs lost and stolc^ 
cattle aS Ivhoji (Pj.) : iii. 323 
* note, ^ 

Pagoda {M.\ a c^n now disused - 
3] rupees : iii. 17 mde. • 

Puhani-sud (Benir), one of the L. 
liec<»rdf : ^ii. 355. 

Fuhari-pahariyii' (Pahur, 11. « hill), 
a hill tribe gtuierally : in the 
San til Perg., a race oe<;upyiiig 
the Diiman-i-koh : i. 49^. 

Pahi, a non-resWent t'liant, or 
rather one who has <M)ine to the 
place from HomcAvhere else : 
ii. 181. 

Pahi-k;isht (Ben,), an ordinary, or 
c<»ntract tmani : i. 509. 

Piiibaki if^ tlui Mughal L.-R. 
system) : see i. 529 note. 

Paik (Assam'), a 4Miltivator, a 
peasant regard<*d as the indivi- 
dual nn'inher of the group 
called * Kli* r : iii. 400, 416 
ifhte. 

Paikan (Ben.), land held as rein, 
for sf*rvice in police or militia : 

i- 583- 

Paikuri (poycarry, &c.), M. ^ tenant 
atV/ill : iii. 117, 

Pdimali (M.) nilnbudit, q.v, 

Paisjiri (Coorg;, general grazing 
ground : iii. 477. 

Pajra (C.P.), land nioistoued by 
percolation : ii. 428. 
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Pakk^ perfect), of Htendard 

woiglitM an opiK^Mcd to tlie local 
*Ka<jh(5ha* or rough weights: 
also of masoiiry finished with 
mortar, wells lined with 
masonry, &c. 

Pakka, village said to he lield 
(Oudh) - pukhtadan, q v. 

Puiamx>at, a tenure in lieraj : see 
iii 352t 380. 

Palaiyakkarar (Tamil), form of 
Palegiira : q.v, 

Palaiyam (M.), the <polliant* or 
estate of a poligar : q.v. 

4*^alegara (CanareHc)* Piilegadu 
(Telugii), a chief ; a revenue- 
agent, &c, : see poligar : i. 291. 

Pam (Assam), a kind of temporary 
cult. : see iii. 418. 

Pana (S.E.Pf.), a ‘ lot ’ ; co-^harer*s 
X^ortion in a village : ii. 684. 

Panayam (Mulahur), an tirdinary 
mortgage : iii. 170. 

^iinbiTdit, ‘destroyed hy flmid ’ ; one 
of the remissions regularly al- 

* low(‘d in (M.) ; iii. 99. 

Panchaki (Hen.), a U^uire paying 
a Hinitej^ rent (perhaps coti- 
nectod witV the ‘ fifth,* - 
Xi.inchaU) : i. 573. 

A quit r<‘nt paid on ghatwali 
lands: i. 586^ • 

(See also * upanchaki *). *“ 

Panchuyat (council of ‘five’), 
Council of Ehhu's, heads of 
tfimilies, formerly the manag- 
ing body in« every ‘ lamllord ’ 
(joint) village : now ajqdied 
to any body of arbitrators : i. 
153- 

decline of in villages (Pj.) : ii. 
626. 

Panch-do, a rent of ‘t>vo-fifths ’ of 
the produce : a common stand- 
ard : i. 266 ; cf. ii. 345. 

PilndyA, the old \^Hindu) designa- 
tion of tlu‘ officer now called 
patwari, karnam, &c. : i. 253. 

Panjab (Punjab, Punjaub) (P. panj 
*» five, ab«»W'aters or rivers), 
the Province and its acquisition 
i. 9, 10, 42-3. 

distryirts in : i. 70 ; ii. 538. 
general description of : if. 532. 
its river system explained ; ii. 

535. 

tribes of the : i. 141 ; ii. 61 1. 

Mr. BABKi.ii:Y*s account of tenures 
in : ii. 626. 


General account of the tenures 
of the : ii. 609. 

Joint villages (Frontier) : ii. 614, 
, 633. 

* (Central Pj.) : ii. 665. 
f „ (S.E.Pj.):ii. 615,687. 

Tenures of Southern dist. : ii. 

„ Hills : ii. 692. 

Cases where villages are not 
found : ii. 616, 660, 4, 692. 

Grades of proprietors in villages : 
ii. 641, 651, 653. 

The Settlement system : i. 309 ; 
ii. 532- 

Settlements under the Residency 
and later : ii. 539, 543. 

S. procedure and Records : ii. 

553. 

Wa.ste lands at S. and modern 
colonization 1 ii. 545. 

Assessment principles : ii. 568. 

Fhfctuating asses.sments ; ii. 595. 

Statistics of eult.^ I>y landlords 
and tenants resj>ectvely : ii. 
573> 

Panjam (-‘fifth’) (Hen.), popular 
name for the (obnoxious) 
tenant Keg. V of 1812 : i. 637. 

Panniya ((^)org), ‘Royal farm' 
land allotted to tho king 
(worked by slaves' : iii. 476. 

(Of. ‘Haveli.’ ‘Ta’yynil,’ ‘State- 
lands ’ (Burma), ‘ Majha.s ’). 

Piin.seri '(Oudh), a local grain- 

* • measure : ii. 248. 

Parakndi (M.), as opposed to 
Ulkudi, a uon-hcTeditary, 
ca.sual tenant — piiikari. 

Pareiyar (M ), a ‘pariah,* slave or 
outcasto : iii. 121. 

Pargana {vnlg. i»ergunnah), an adm. 
division of territory under 
Mughal Empire, and thence- 
forward, being a subdivision 
of a di.strict, and containing a 
varying number of villages : i. 

1 79 and passim. 

has usually (in North India) 
given way (for adm. pur- 
jioses), to the modern *3ah- 
.sil subdivision ; i. 256, 

— rates (Ben.) ; i. 620. 

— note-books (N.W.P., Oudh) : 
ii. 275: 

Pargfinait (Ben. Santal Perg.), 
chief officer over a pargana : 
i- 594- 

Parha, a local group or * union ’ of 
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tribal holdings (Kolarian and 
Dravidian), still known in Ch. 
Nagpur: i. 117; iii. 467. 

(Of. Nad.) 

Parit (Berar. lanfl lyiQg*iin- 
cultivated : iii. 386. • 

Parjot (Ben.), a house-tax paid to 
the landlord by no*-agricul- 
tiirists ~ muhtarfa : i. 516. 

Partal (H.), test, check of survey 
work. kv. 

ParwH, one of the Bundelkhand 
soils (yellowish loanO. 

Parwana (P), any official order in 
writing, a warrant or license ; 
i. 5 ^ 2 - 

Pasiiitii, of certain lands in villages 
held wholly or jwrtly rev.-frec 
(Bo.) : sfif iii 302. • 

Pasangkarei (M.). term used in the 
old joint village for tlie tenun* 
undivided : iii. ti8. 

Putiisthal ,Bo. land irrigated by a , 
small cluyinel (piit), from a 
tank, kc. ; iii. 223. 

Piihd ( r>r Pjitil : rvhf. j>otail\ 

The luiadnian of tin* iiaiyatwari') 
villag<i in C^.uitral, Western 
and ]>art of Southern India : 
i. 152 ; ii. 346. 

Anti<iuity of i^S. patallkd) : iii. 
465 note. 

(Bo.; duties and position of: iii. 
309 - 

title given to e.'uh eo-sharer in a 
‘ shared ’ village : iii. 267.#* 

(Berar) : iii. 384. 

(C.P.), history of, »*te, ; ii. 464, 

Patidii)- (Bo.) ~ j»attidar, q.v. 

Patna, a tenun* (by pureliase), 
Orissa : i. 569. 

Patni (or Pattani), a permanent 
farm of th<* innnagerneiit and 
rent-collection of a part of a 
Zarnindari : i. 543. 

Patta, a sheet or leaf; a written 
lease or document given to 
tenants, or other landholders 
showing terms of payment, 
area held, period of lease, 
i&c. : i. 632. 

early rules about (Ihm.) : id. 

Piittamkar (Malabar), a tenant, 
person holding a pattam or 
lease. : iii. 177. 

Patti (M.), cesses levied by Mara- 
thi's, both on villages and for 
di.strict and general purpose's 
(largely fur privat^J official 


extortion in addition to the 
L.-R. Tlie chief were the siidir 
wjirid. q.v., and dih- or Ihij- 
kharch; cf. abwtih : ii. 381. 

Patti (N.W.P., Ondh, Pj. kv. ; be- 
comes Pati in Bo.), a share ac- 
cording to the place in the an 
cestral * tree * and the law or 
^ustom of inheritance - in 
joint estate's, landlonl villago^<, 
kc. 

Putti-hai (cf. KlH‘t-bat\ tlie result 
#f family estate partition, 
■where the lots w-^ere compact, 
and not of si'parate lieh]g 
.scattered throughout the 
estate : i. 170 ; ii. 30, 135, 256, 
258. 

Pattidari (N.W.T. Pj. &o.), a form 
of j^oint or landloi*d village in 
winch the land is divided out 
on %har<‘s purely anci'stral, or 
that wmi' once such ; hen' then' 
is a si'veral enjoyment, ffitt th^? 
community is not ilissolved. 

* Imjierfect pattidari * is wdieifi 
part of ftiu land, i. e. that held 

* by tenants and Jbat used in 
common, i% lert undivided : 

i. 159 ; ii. 124. • 

Pattiihiri village, the; may be the 

n'sult iff allotment ah initio 

• or of later partition (N.W.P.) : 

ii. T25. 

in the (I’j.) : ii. 620, 651, 673, 4. 

Pattidiir; term applied to » ^lan r 
in the (caslif jagir (so-called) 
of Amhala wliere tliere is n»> 
landholding : ii. 683. 

Pattukat raiyat (M.) ; iii. 114. 

Patwari, the, villagi' w'h<' 

surveys, keeps the accounts, 
and records, &c. ; called also 
‘Kariium’ in S. India, 
‘Kulkarni’ and ‘tnlati ’ in 
Contral and Western India. 

(B<*n.) : i. 678, 9. 

(N.W.P.) : ii. 278. 

(N.W.P., Kuniaon) : ii. 315. 

(Oudhj : ii. 281. 

<• (C.P.) : ii. 506. 

(Pj.) : ii. 733. 

(or KulkariiJ), Benir : lib 385. 

Patwi ‘(Ajmer), tlie heir* to the 
Chiefs title and estates : ii. * 

338. 

Pauth (N.W.P.), peculiar mode of 
holding river-moistened land : 
ii. 142. 
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Pautiyd-ba^i (Bcr^r), oecupantb" 
reo€»ipt-hook : iii. 387. 

Peddii’kdpu (M.)j <^»ne of the various 
titles for a villages headman : 
iii. 88. 

Pkou (L.U.)^ account of : iii. 485. 

Pere»p«trak (Berar), a return of 
crops : iii. 386. 

Perunial (Malahilr and Cochin) tith^ 
of the Ruler : iii. 159.* 

Cessation of the rule and its 
conHe<|uence8 : iii. 160. 

Poru-vartam (Malabar), a kijol of 
mortgage: iii. 1 76 

^Peshkash (P.), a fixed tribute or 
offering : the L.-R. payed by 
tile P.8. Zatnindiirs of M. is so 
called : iii. 79. 

Peta-blulg (Bo., cf. moia-bhag), 
the mii.ior subdivisions of a 
* shared ’ village : iii. ^63. 

Phalavni (Bo.), a list of cl»-sharers 
and their liabilities in n 

^ ‘V.hared ’ village : iii. 263. 

Philfit (R.W.P., «Thansi), a list of 

« shares : ii. 120 no/c. 

Phen. a minute fraction of a bigha, 
in land-sliare reckoning 
P.) : ii.128, 

Phe>^l-patrak (llonir), one of the 
Jjiind Kecords : iii. 355. 

Phirawuti one ot^tli^^ soil classes 
in Akbar’s S. — larul that ft?- 
(piired to lie fallow in rotation : 
». 275 - 

Photf-patrak (Beriir), one of the 
Land Rt'corWs : iii, 355. 

Phukaii (Assam), a title of one of 
the chiefs under the Ahani 
rulers : iii, 399. 

Pinittar (and Pirpul) (Ben.), a rent- 
frw grant for support of a Pir 
or (Muhaniiuada|,i) Saint : i. 
543 - 

Poa (Sylhtd), a land ineasiire : iii, 
448 fioie. 

Poligar or Folygar (palegjira) (M.), 
account of ; iii. 15, 18,21, 133. 

PolUains,the Southern and VW*.stern 
(M.) : iii. 19. 

Potdilr or Pobuhir, a weigher an<L 
assayer of etnas : formerly an 
official of importance when 
co&age was so variefus : iii. 
450 - 

Pot-kharal) (Bo.T, portion of a 
^number* h>ft unassessed, as 
unoult. : having a tomb, &c. 
on it : iii. 239. 


Pot-laonidar (Berar), a yearly 
tenant : iii. 372. 

Pot-navis, the Manitha Treasury 
Officer : i. 261. 

Pof-niimla^f* (Bo.), a small holding, 
included in a ‘ number ' as too 
small to be independently 
deniircated : iii. 218. 

Pradhan (Ben.), title of headman 
in certain villages : i. 589. 
676. 

(N.W.P., Kuniaon) : ii. 312. 

Prajii (Ben.), any tenant : i. 600. 

Pramanik (Ben., Santa! Perg.\ 
chief of a cliakla or circle of 
villages : i. 59.^. 

Priint, a small district subdivision, 
or group of villages (Hindu 
systeni,' ; iii. 202. 

Pulditadan (Oudh , a L.-R. term 
implying that a permanent 
lease or grant of the maniigt'- 
fiieiii of the entire village has 
been enjoyed under tin* 
Tahi(|dar : ii. 231, 236. 

Pulnj or Pulej, om> of the classes 
of land in Akhar s S. : i. 275 
and Hof/'. 

Pulanvat (Bo. coast'), sand-<luiu‘s 
for reclamation : iii. 298. 

Pul-band i (B<‘n.), the duty of 
rejtairing and maintaining 
embankments against fioods, 
&c. : i. 682. 

Punam 1 Malabar', jungh-riee 
grown in Kumri clearings : iii. 
* 52 - 

Punjab, Puiijaub; Punjab. 

Puiiyji ceremonial assem- 

blage in each y<*ar to det<?r- 
mine the revenue dues (in old 
times) : i. 393, 677. 

Punzo (Bui-nuO, tin' tangled jungle 
that marks tin? site of an 
abandoned ‘taungyii’ clearing, 
q.v. : i. 117 Hofr. 

Purii (Assam), a land-n\easiire - 
4 Bengal biglias i^of 1600 sq. 
yds.) : iii. 400, 421 nofe. 

Purambok ;^M.\ uncult, land in u 
village, reserved for cemtain 
pur]K)ses (and also in Berar) : 
iii. 76 Hofi'y 350. 

Puri, a * lot ' of land (Sambalpur, 
C.P.) : ii. 47r. 

Purwa-basna ^Oudh), sub-tenure on 
grant to found a hamlet : ii. 
240. 
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(^abiiliyat A. , i ) docttment signed 
by Zarn. and Taluqdar ‘agree- 
ing’ to eertain tei|pi.s for 4)ay- 
ment on their estates^; ;a) 
eoininonly ; a conntorparf to a 
lease, agretnng to te^is, rent, 
&e. (often eurrii})te«l to kabu- 
biit in W. India' ; i. 51 1. 

Qabzadari (Qabza, A. -possession^, 
a local term jiarts of Js.W.P. • 
for villages (oflieially calletl 
bbaiacbiini , when po.ssessioii 
is the only measure of right : 
ii. 107 

Qadiin A.'), old ; Qadimi, old ten 
ants, &c. : i. 642. 

Qaimi (A. lixed, irremovable^, of 
tenures : i. 538 nofr. 

Qaul 'A'owl(‘\ an agrt'ement 

favourable tt»rms; ; C^aul-iuiina. 
a preclamation or pul^isbed 
offer of terms M. ) : iii. 3.4, 38. * 

t^taum (A.\ (^^mnioii term for a 
trilK' or caste : ii. 671. 

Qila’dar ' loddiT of a fori), chii fs 
so called in Oris.sa : i. 564. 

Qismat (A.), fi' oflicial veni. tomi 
for a ‘ Division ’ under a ('Com- 
missioner ; (2) a fraction, jMir- 
tion, an outlying j».Mrt of an 
estate : i. 546 

(^bst PI. aqNii\ commonly written 
‘ki.st,’ the instalments fixed 
for coiiveiiienci! in payii^g 
land • revtmue ^s<f ‘ Instm- 
mcnts’) ; i. 689; ii. 296. 

Qist-handi, a list pn'scrihing tin* 
dat<'sof: ii. 297. 

Qita’bat (A. qila*, a bit, a jiortioii; - 
klu*tbat, q.v. 

(^ua.si-Dharekar : ftf'c Dbarekar. 

(^ueiig (Burma, : see Kwin. 

R. 

Riib (Bo.), the praetice of burning 
weeds and brandies on the 
rice-fields, to furnish manure 
or rather to promote fertility 
** in the soil by the firing ; ii 
resembles the old French *so/- 
: iii. 305. 

Rah lands : iii. 475 ‘noU\ 

Rabi’(A,), the spring-harvest, rij>en' 
ing at the beginning of the hot 
season : i. 13. 

Ragi (M.), a coaj*se millet {Eleusync 
wracana). 


Rahat-wantii : see iii. af8. 

Raij (AiMWimb a group of * kinds ’ 
or joint locations of cultiva- ’ 
tors : iii. 436. 

Raij-mnkbtar, the agent or general 
rcpri'sentative at bead-quarters 
of such a group : id. 

Raiyat (or exactly, ra’iyat, A.) •“ pro- 
tected ; (t) a tenant under a 
landlord ; (2) also a * land- 
holder,* or ‘ occujianl ’ not iin- 
<ler any landlord or iniddle- 
man ; 13^ used generally, as n 
term “ ‘your humble servant,' 
or for the ‘ subjtrts ’ of t% 
Ruler, or cultivators as a class : 
i. 22, &c. 

(Ben.\ use of the term : i, 598. 
classes of, under the tenant-law : 

^ 650. « 

(M.). tenure of : iii. 12R 
(Bo.'^fcnlled the ‘occupant ’ : iii. 
269. 

(Berar\ „ ,, : iii. 366f368. 

Raiyatwari ( according to indivi- 
dual lioblings), the system iW 
S. and <?f*L.-R. a<lm. gcm^rally, 
ill which there Is no middh*- 
man or landlord over the in- 
dividual raiyats, who art si^ve- 
rally (and not jointly) liable 
for the*Ij.|f{. assessment on the 
liolding. We speak of a K.- 
Settlement, a R.-village, a R.- 
tract or (Country : i. 245. 

Raiyatwari sy.stc‘m, prevaltffce of, 
appan*iit to the eye, owing to 
form of boundary marks : iii. 
216 note, 

adopted in (M.) : iii. 31, 32. 
first ideas of fM.) : iii. 34. 
modern form of (M. , : iii. 51. 
th(‘ :Bo.)ji i. 315 ; iii. 2 jo. 
tlie(Berar): iii. 348. 
systems analogous to : sw iii. 
39 ^ 2 - 

(.Sfc; * As.sam,’ ‘Poorg,’ ‘ liurma.’) 
tract.s (Ben.) : i. 444 
vilfages ami local S. in (C.P.) : 
ii. 438, 9, 474, 6. 

* tenure (M.) described : iii. 128. 

,, (Bo.^ : iii. 269. 

,, (Berar) : iii. 368. 

[Sec * I^indholder,’ ‘ Occ.ifpant.’) 

Raj, a kingdom ; in the abstract * 
for the* ‘ rufc * or ‘form of gov.’ 

Raja, the king »>r ruling chief ; 
usually in old days the head 
of the leading elan, who had a 
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Hort of^ * feudal * superiority 
over the other chiefs or *ba- 

* rons’ (Tliilkiir, Rao, &c.)* The 
feminine form is Kani — Queen 
consort^ &c. 

Jtdj&y the old Hindu; his State 
rights: 1.251. 

bocornes a contractor for the L.- 
R. under the Mughal Em- 
pire : i. 258. * 

and a Taluqdar in Oudh : ii. 
206, 8. 

Raj -ball il, a main distributorji for 
a canal : ii. 551. 

Ihlj-has (Oh. Nagpur), land that 

* pays the king’s share ; i.e. not 
exempt as was the priests* 
land, the bhuixihari land, &c. : 

. i- 577- 

Rajput Stat^., the grain- r<*venue 
in, described : i. 270. * 

protection treaty of 1&18: ii. 
321. 

• of tho Pj. Himalaya, origin of 

existing : ii. 693. 

Rijput trilx^s and clans, in Ouza- 
riit (Bo.) : iii. 265.* 
in the (Pj.) : ii. 613, 5, 665 67!, 

6, 681, 4, 6^2. 

(%c ‘ Aryan.’) 

Rajputilna, one district become 
British : ii. 319.^ •* 

Kakh (Pj.), a tract of uncult, lanh 
bearing grass or fuel -jungle ; 
r<\sorved or (lev. waste not 
aKci^tcd to villages at S. ; ii. 
546. e 

Rakhaiina (Oudh), a grazing allot- 
ment regarded as a kind of 
tenure : ii. 342, 

Raima (W.Pj.), a camel-camp : ii. 
665. 

liammi (Benir, Ac.), a nark (hunt- 
ing-ground in Maratlui times), 
land set aside for growing 
grass : iii. 388. 

Rami, one of the titles for a ‘ feu- 
dal ' chief. 

Rdni, a queen, wife of a Riijdj^.v, 

Ranvatiji (Bo.) : sea iii. 301. 

Ihio, one of the titles for a ‘ feudal ’ • 
chief. 

Raoti, a wluxil over a well to raise 
a bdeket. • 

* Rasadi, progressive (N.W.P., Pj.), 
used to deserRie assessments 
that gradually rise to the full 
figure : ii. 82, 592. 

RATjfAaiRt dist (Bo.) ; see Khot. 


Rausli (Northern I.), a light loam- 
soil. 

Rdwd, a minute fraction in land- 
sharing : ii. 127. 

Rawalpindi ^ ist. (Pj.), tenures of: 
ip 650. 

Razinama, (1) any writing agreeing 
to t(#ms, a compromise ; (2) 
in Raiyatwari Provinces the 
written application resigning a 
holding either absolutely or on 
transfer : iii. 271. 

Rtjddi (M.), one of the titles for a, 
village headman ; iii. 83. 

Reh (land), (South Pj.), Hooded 
land not embanked ; (Oudh) 
land impregnated with saline 
matter, which effloresces on 
the surfi-ice ; in the Pj. called 
‘ kalr,’ ) kalri.’ 

Rekh, a land-mciiaKure in the Ch. 
Niigpur ghalwiili-lands : i. 585. 

jRekb#(Kanara), a standard assess- 
ment : m iii. 

Rel (Ajmer), a small valley in the 
soil of which wells can be 
sunk : ii. 350, 9. 

Reii (N.W.P.), a small subdivision 
of the high a for land-share 
reckoning: ii; 128. 

Hera (l^j.), one of the village stafl*; 
the maker of grass ropes for 
the well-gear : i. 151. 

Rihkiim (D(?rajut, grain pro- 

duce aftcT d('ducting the ‘ mali- 
* f sul ’ or State- share : ii. 659. 

Rohi (.Northern I.), a clay soil. 

Roiulla (or Rohela, N.W.P.), a 
tribe which conquered and 
ruled Rohilkhaiid : ii. g woA. 

Roznamcha, a diary', officially kt'pt 
by village patw;iris in N.W.P., 
Pj., O.P., &c. : ii. 279. 

Rubakiir, any recorded (^vernacular) 
procecxling, jiaper of instruc- 
tions, or orders. In S. Records 
r.-iikhir is the ‘ final ’ proceed- 
ing, summing up the general 
facts of the S. operations : ii. 
90. 

Rund (Jhansi, N.W.P.), an allot- 
ment of grazing-ground : ii. 
189. 

Rupee (Rupaiya or Rupiya), the 
standard silver coin super- 
seding the * sicca rupee * : i. 
440 note. 

Hupit (Assam), ordinary rice-land 
(transplanted rice only), one 
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of the classes of soil recognized 
for S. purposes : iii. 416, 

Ryot : see Kaiyat. 

S. • 

Sadial : see i. 585. 

Sadir-Wiirid (sitdohvaridf saudir- 
warrid), (Bo.'), a ccss formerly 
cliarged by Patels 011 the village 
cultivators (and byPargana offi- 
cers, &<*.'), nominally to enttu*- 
tain guests (sadir ^ going, 
wurid — arriving. A.*) ; Wfally 
for their own benefit, or to 
increase the usse.ssincnt. 

Saoau- Nahkada (Saugor-Nerlmd- 
da) territory, history of the : 

i'- 37a. • 

Siigu i^Ooorg\ the ordinary (nn- 
privilegt‘d) tenure of laiul (cf. 
jarnma^ : iii. 473. 

Siihu (Pj., Kawalpindi), ‘ thf; gen- , 
try’ as opposed to the ‘.lat’ 
and Zannhdar, or cultivating 
classics (cf. ‘ashnif and ‘shur- 
fa ’) : ii. 635. 

8ailuba, flooded soil, or soil mois- 
tened by river [)ercolation : ii. 
535 - 

Siiir, profits of an estate, other than 
the rental, or the cultivation of 
laiKl, including tolls, &<*., le- 
vied hy the landlord ; i. 420 ; 

ii. 105. 

Salami ( siilain - salutation's (Be%^, 
a fee, earnest money, or present 
in advance, on grant of a 
Heniire,’ farm, kc.: i, 543 mfv. 

(Bo.), a quit-rent, levied l)y th<5 
Manithiis on land formerly 
fnM; ; Salamiya, land paying 
such a rate as ojiposcd to 
Miakra’ quite free, and 
‘talpad’ or fully Jissessed 
land : iii. 301. 

Samualpur (C.P.), history of : ii. 
379 * 

village owiKU’ship in : ii. 470. 

Samiidayam ^M.), joint in tenure. 

SaMad, a title-deed, a patent of 
appointment to a grant, title, 
dignity, or office. 

Sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrar (- title- 
deed of perpetual ownership), 
the Zamindarb title-deed (M.) : 

iii. 132. 

Sanja -- united or joint (Bo.), 
applied to indicate the ordinary 


raiyatwairi viJlagej; in which 
tliei-e is no co-sharing bo<iy : 
iii. 269. 

Sankalp (OiuUi), a gift of rent-free 
land to Brahmans, &c., con- 
stituting one of the sub- 
tenures : ii. 239. 

Santal Pergunnns, the, rtmioved 
from tlie Reg. ; i. 495. 

S. %f: i. 498, 591. 
tenures of : i. 588. 
immigration of tril>es : i. 580, 
0 590 * 

Sapurdiir ; see Sipiird-dair. 

Surakati (A. slmnikat i--- partner- 
.ship) (Bo.), certain villages 1 ft 
which the state shares the 
L.-R. with other parties ; iii. 
287 nok. 

Suranjam (Bo.), an jjftsignnnuit of 
resume (Manitha) ti) meet 
expuuises of troops, police, &,c. : 
iii. 205 nvie. 

8arhard-kilr, a guardian, mipiagiu* 
in Orissa a village-managing 
head ; i 478. • 

Sardar : sec #>ii'dar. 

S^rishtadar, an office-su|M>rinten- 
dcuit who ‘ holcfti the files ’ of 
cases pendiif^. ^ 

Sursai (or Sarsahi) (Pj.)j the. area 
Ujiit o» suuare ‘ kadam,’ q.v. ; 
• ii. 558. • 

Saw'uk (or S;'iuiik) (Oudh), u serf : 
scj- ii. 247. 

Sayer, the Bengali form of^'#r, q.v. 

►Sayyids of the ^Barhii (N.W.l’.), 
history <»f : ii. 161. 

Saziiwal (P.), a government 
manager, receiver of rents : 
iii. 430. 

Saziiwalkiir (.Sindh), the ]>aragana 
officiT (of the Amirs) ov<'r the 
• kardufs * t>f ‘ tapj)as ’ ; iii. 
341 - 

Ser-mani ( - one scierin the iiiaund), 
an over-lord fee (thlrdaspur, 
Pj.), <rf. liaq-Zamindari : ii. 675. 

SHAntAiiANPiTR (list. (N.W.P.), land- 
lord villages in : ii. 117. 

p assessment of : ii. 76. 

Shajra, the detailed (large scale) 
fitdd-map of eacli village in 
th«i Northern 1 . SettHjments : 
ii. 38. 

(Pj.), how pr<?pared : ii. 565. 

Shajra-nasb, a genealogical tree, one 
of the S. records in a joint 
village (Pj.) : ii. 564. 
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Sb&mil (A. ^ added to ; together 

with), increments on the old 

* or standard assessment (shist) 
(South India) : Hi. 150. 

Shimilat dJh (N.W R,Pj. ), common 
lajid of the village; UH<.!d (chiefly) 
of the open «pace around the 
village site, and the waste 
area included in the estate at 
S., but applied to any jund 
Indd in common hy the village 
body : ii. 546, &c. 

Shanabhogam (Kaiiara), accouhitant 
of a group of lands ( ^ karnani 
of otiier parts) : iii. 149. 

Siiara’-naqdi* applied to rents 
chargiid at a easli (naqdi) rate 
(shara’) as of)posed to the 
lump-rent (ehukota, lagan) 
(Pj.) : ii, Tie. 

Shavi withered ; remission for 
dried up crops (M.) ; iiiv 99. 

Shot (XN’estern i.) or Set, Marathi 

* fo»ai of Khet (II,), a field (in 
compound forms : Shet-sara 

» ■- Shet-kari a field 

labourer, Shet-satilili, one who 
has a grant of a field as '-a 
n'ward for iniiitary s(*rvice . 

Bhoiw^M.r-[mtrak (ho.) Klmsra of 
Northern I. : iii. 245. 

Shibotiar (Ben.), a i;eiit-fn’‘e grant 
for the worship of Siva : r. 
543. 

Sbiknii fP, sbikm the belly), on«* 
within another, e.g. a tenant of 
a itmant, a HiiS-partner ; i. 538. 
tenant ((bnya, Ben.) : i. 606. 

Shiloiri, ])lots reclaimed from the 
sen (Konkiiii) : iii. 295. 

Shist (or Sisfn i, tierived fr<»in Sishta 
— ri'inainder ; an original 
assessment in inojiey (in lieu 
of grain) by early Muslim and 
later (My.sore) rulers in S. 
India : iii. 150. 

(Coorg), ussessnu'nt under native 
rule still maintained ; iii. 
480. ^ 

Slirotriyam (Srotriyam (M. a rev.- 
frt‘e grant tt> Brahmans who 
read the Vedas (^^ruti) : iii. 80, 
140. 

Shurfa v’A. pi. of sharif ~ noble), 
high caste tenantry or petty 
landlords of siq.>erior caste (as 
opposed to ‘ra’iyfln,’ common 
tenants) (Bihar) ; i. 604. 

Sihjiiri (C.P.), local term for the 


‘W^arif^ harvest ripening in 
autumn : ii. 514. 

Sikh (siksha=di.sciplo), a people 
formed of various tribes (Jat 
and othwtrs) by adoption of the 
c^eed of the Gurus : i. 194. 
rulers, L.-R. system of: ii 540. 

,, ♦^differences of tenure ig- 
nored by the : ii. 671. 

Sikka (P. = stamp or die), a kind of 
rupee (‘sicca rupee’) formerly 
in use : i. 440 no^e. 

Sikka-navis (Manltba), the officer 
who kept the Prince’s St^al : 

i. 261. 

Sikra (Sainbalpur, C,R), upland on 
wliicli jnilse is grown : ii. 471. 

SiLHAT (from Sri hat ta) : sc/fSylhet. 

Sindh, adm.i'livi.sions of : iii. 325. 
tribal history of; iii. 323. 
Tenures and Rev.-system : iii. 
320. 

L.R.«S. : iii. 336. 

Sipurd-dar (locally,, Sapurdiir), a 
village headman in South 
Mirzapur vN.W.P.); ii. 307. 

Sir (seer), a common standard of 
W'eight — 2 lbs. av. ; divided 
into 16 chhatiihk or 80 tbbn. 

Sir, the ]>ersonal, family, or private* 
holding of a co-shan^r, a pro- 
.prietor, or landlord, as distin- 
guisluMl from tlio.se parts of 
the t'.staie held hy the old 
resident cultivating ebus-s whose 
right W'as often antecedent to 
that of tht? Jandlord’.s : fkte i. 
166 ; ii. 51. 

Sir (N.W.P.), privih'ges of: i. 307. 
valuation for as.sessinent of : ii. 
52 . 

(C.r): ,, „ ii.490. 

(^Oudh), u suh-proprit*tary right 
under the Taluqdar : ii. 238. 

Sirdar, a chief, a h ader ; title of 
hoiuuir : i. 584. 

Sirdesmukh, Sirdespandya, occa- 
sionally found as th<* head of a 
considerable tract and over 
the desmukh, &c. (in old Hindu 
tiine.s) : str i. 180; iii. 203.^ 

Sirdesinukhi, overb>rd's right; a tri- 
bute claimed l)y tlie Marathas, 
as the first ste]>, when they 
conquered, or brought under 
their influence, any territory, 
before they took the ‘ cliauth ’ 
or full fourth of the revenue : 

ii, 381 ; iii. 205 vote. 
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Sirjamin (Bo., and Marathd coun- 
tries), a sliare in the land-es- 
tate of a chief, set apart for 
the widows, &c. : iii. 278. 

Sirkarda (P.), a villagi manaler; 
to receive tlie revenue-|Jiare 
and distribute it among the co- 
sharers ill the Jagir (Clfe-Sutlej, 

Pj.) : i. 195. 

Siie^ar, (1) the Government; sir- 
k;iri, tliat whicli is public or 
Grown jiroperty, &c. ; (2) a 
district consisting of many 
parganas, part of a Suba under 
the Mughal Empire : i. 2256. 

(B.), iii. 6. 

SiHONciiA (€. 1 *.) ; ii. 384. 

Siropii ~ jliuri : q.v, 

JSirtliiln (local, Knmao^, N.W.P.), 
an anfricultural labourer; ii. 314. 

Siwiii (P. - besiiles), extra cess<>r» 
added to the L.-Il. as a rougli 
mode of revising the jff*s«*ss-^ 
ineut. TJie total payment was 
made np of the ‘ mal,’ q.v., and 
the *siwai.’ 

Siyalu (si cold 1, in Mewiir (Kaj- 
putana) the autumn harvi'st 
(ef. siluiri , : i. 270 nnfc. 

Siyana ( - lie- wise* mail ;, lu*ad <»f 
a group of villages (lo<‘al, 
Kunuion, M.W.P.) ; ii. 312. 

Sthal (Bo.), a share -j»atti, q.v.: 
iii. 257. 

Suba, a large jirovinee under tlie 
Mughal Em]»ire (e.g. Bengri* 
Oinili, &c.) : i, 255. 

Suhadar, ruler of a province ; also a 
military title of rank. 

Suhediir (Coorg) : iii. 468. 

* Suh-lnmf»ardar ’ (C.T’.) : ii. 504. 

‘ .Suh-taluqdar ’ (Ajmer): ii. 339 

tthfe. 

Sulhin, a kind of well i^M.) : iii. 

74. 

8um-- ‘hoof,’ n.sed in land division 
in certain places (Pj.) : ii. 639, 
658. 

Buti, privileg(‘d tenant-holding 
under the Khot (Bo.) ; iii. 

• 258. j 

Buvur gh al (A.), a revenue term of | 
the Muglial Emiiire, referring 
to the clasH of (life) grants 
wdiere the revenue was assigned, 
not the land (cf. ‘ Milk ’) : i. 
53 *. 

Swami-bhogam (= owner’s share) 
(M.), -malikuiia : q. v. 

• VOI^. III. 


Swdstiyam (M,), term §)r ownership 
right among Brahmans : iih 
1 16. » 

Swatantram (M.), =niera : q. v. 

Sylhet, account of : iii. 4^3. 

T. 

TabaMar ( = one owning obedience, 
F.A.), the rank and file in 
the grades of glut twill service 
(Bein) : i. 585. 

(fj.) : i. 195 ; ii. 649. 

Tahsil, a local revwiue-suhdivision 
of districts in nonu* provinequ 
(Modiun) : i. 325. 
the, in (Ben.) : i. 680. 

(N.W.P. and Oudh) : ii. 270. 

(Pj.') ; ii. 730. 

(G.P.) : ii. 501. , 

(M.), tln) ‘tahsildar’ in chargi^ 
<»fa Miilukil’ : iii. 87. 

(Assam) : iii. 459. 

(Kilchar) : iii. 440. 

(Bylhet) : iii. 449. 

TiUiuddari ((-.P.) (A. * ahd cov<# 
nant), a %^ise*icnurt* on favour* 

* able terin.s for r^lamation of 
waste : ii. 

Tak (Sindh), a strip of laml for 
digging a canal : iii. 328. 

Takhsis (B<‘fi.)^a tenure, with con 
• dition tliuT the area held ami 
rent paid shall i»e made ‘ pre- 
cise ’ at some futuro time : 

i. 541. %* 

TakoH ((’.P), a hiral tiTin for the 

tix»’d tributes or L.-K. paid by 
lioldeu'H of Zamindari estateB ; 

ii. 450 n(it¥. ^ 

Takya (Pj.), a masonry platform, 
Ac., meeting place of tt villager : 
i. 151. ^ 

Tul (jHO'iiHps ihal ?) (Derajiit, Pj.), 
a land-share : ii, 654. 

TiihUi (or talao), a lake*, or em- 
banked ri'servoir for irrigation 
(Ajmer); generally, fora Hank ' 
f»r pond (wc ‘Tank* in this 
imh'x) : ii. 348. 

Tiihihi (Ajmer), laml watered by a 
‘tank’: ii. 356. 

Tulati (Bo.), a nfipmdiartf vlllaga ac- 
c(^ntant whtue there* is no 
‘ watan ' (cf. kulkarni) : iii. 

309. • 

Taliari (M,), -toti, q. v. 

Taluk and Tilluka (Hindi and 
Marathi), form of taluqa (ta’al- 


H 
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luqa), now a|)} 4 ied to the sub- 
division of a district (the old 
• '^pargana' of Muhammadan 
times) used in W. and S. 
India as the taliMll is in Upper 
India; i. 325 ; iii. 308. 

Talukii (or Taluk), division of Col- 
lectoratea (Bo,) : iii 206. 

„ (Berur) ; iii. 383. 

„ (M.) : iii. 87. 

Taluq (Bon.), a landholding or 
‘tenure/ which is subordinate 
to a landlord or supt?rior. ? 
sciparation of into dependant and 
inde]>endant (the latter be- 
came landlord estates) ; i. 
41a, 524. 

applied to groups of cult., Chitta- 
gong ; i. 492, 555. 

Tuluqa, applied in old days to sig- 
nify the area under ^ a local 
chief; soiuetim<'S the«aame as 
* pargana * (cf, ’ilaqa). 
i I. (Bengal). 

Taluqdar (Bon.), general meaning 
, of: i. 506. 

illustration of : i. f5^6. 

( Jessore dist.) : i. 549. 

II. (N.W.ft and Oudh). 

Tuluodiir (holder of a ta'alluq or 
dependency), in Oudh chielly, 
but known elsewhere, A 
manager of land, and ct^i- 
tractor for th(i revenue, re- 
sembling the Bengal Zamindar ; 
iw^Oudh legally re(U)gnized as 
landlord ; iiijN.W.P., generally 
not, but certain rights have 
been recognized : i. 88. 
‘Taluqdari S./ the Oudh Settle- 
ment ;‘ii. 255. 

„ Tenure, (1) that of the Oudh 
Taluqdir. (2) in Northern 
India generally. Is the 
‘double tenure,* where 
there is a ‘superior’ land- 
lord, with limited overlord 
rights, while the village 
landholders are preserved 
in their practical position 
as proprietors : i. 198. (3) 

the tenure of certain chiefs 
in Ajmer and in Bombay, 
tenure (N.W.P.) des(«;ibed : 
ii. 157 * 

principles on which claims to, 
were recognized : ii. 158. 
illustrations of the growth of 
the right : ii. 162. 


tenure, the (Oudh) ; i. 314 ; 
il. 206. 

attempts to abolish the sys- 
tem; ii. 211. 

Taluqdari tenure, the : iii. 275, 
,a8i, 3. 

prosfint condition of ; iii. 285. 

Taluqda?s (Oudh), gei»eral re- 
marks on : ii. 200, 4. 

the old Hindu R^jas become ; ii. 
208. 

their curious forts : ii. 223 

their emoluments and general 
position : ii. 214, 244. 

III. (Ajmer). 

chiefs called (holding istimrari 
estates) : ii. 336. 

IV. (Pj.) 

under the Sikhs : ii. 540. 

the tenure (so calUul) at tin* 
present day ; ii. 697. 

V. (C.P.) 

•states so called : ii. 445. 

VI. (B«tnihay). 

(fanab (A. -a measuring chaiii)i 
used in old Mughal S. surveys : 
i. 275. 

j Tangar (O.P.), land lying so as to 
receive no drainage water ; ii. 
430. A 

Tanjork (Tanjavur) (,M.) ; iii. 8, rr. 

Landlord villages in : iii. 1 18. 

Tank, or tank, a silver coin con- 
taining four nnishiis of silver 
(Maratha). 

Tank, an irrigation resirvoir, a 
lake, a dammed up ravine, or 
other suituhle place for collect- 
ing the w'ater off the high 
lands ; said not to he the 
English word, hut the Marathi 
and Guznrati (tiink, taken). A 
smaller reserv<»ir, usually 
lined with masonry, and some- 
times underground, is tankhi 
(Guzarut). 

Tanka (or tanki), a quit-rent levied 
on certain formerly rev. -free 
holdings : i. 569. 

Tankha, the Maratha fixed assess- 
ment in money (as opposed do 
any fonner revenue assessrntmt 
varying with the year’s crop) 
- ’ain : ii. 326. 

(C.P.) ; ii. 381. 

(Bo., Dakhan) : iii. 205. 

TanWiwii (P.), salaiy^, wages ; a 
note or order of appointment 
to a jagir : i. 529 nok. 
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Tapjm (H.';', a small group of vil- 
lages recognized for adm. pur- 
poses : i. 179. 

illustration of the to|ni: ii. 6^5. 9. 

Tappa, sec Thappa, 'I'happadar. 

Taqiivi (takavi, Uiccawe, &c.f (A.), 
an advance or loaiii^mode to 
agriculturists to make im- 
provements, buy seed, cattle, 
Ac., now regulated bv law 
(Act XII of' 1884, XIX of 
1883) : i. 69S. 

Tiir (Chbattisgarh, C.P.i, an irri- 
gation channel : ii. 372. 

Tara ( M,\ street or hamlet, a Nayar’s 
lfK*ation : see iiik 148, 157. 

Taru!, moist land in general : es- 
pe<*ially applied to the strip of 
mjii{»ri<uisjungle-(^ountry along 
the f<u>t of the Himalaya. 

Takai dist., the (N.W.P.), de- 
scriljed : ii. 313. • 

Taram, a. scale of asst'ssment rat<% 
under tlf(' (M. ) Hysteni ; i. 296 ; 
iii. 67. 

Taravibl (Malabar), the family 
group or ‘ hous<‘-cornmunioii ’ 
manager! by eldc'rs (Kanina- 
van;^ ; iii.i57- 

Tarf (or Taraf - A. 1, a ‘side* or party; 
a major division in some joint- 
villages : i. J59. 

(lh*n., C’hittagojig , a group of 
lands, tin* hrdders of wliich 
are umh'i* a leader or head- 
man (tarfdur) : i. 489, 55^ 
i Bo.), a small siM-iion of a taluku 
<*alle<l als<» peta : iii. 308. 

(S. Kanara'i,- miigane, q. v. 

Tarradud vP.;, improvement; 
Taraddudkiir (locally;, a tenant ; 
privili'gt^d as having made - : : 
ii.664. ' 

Ta.shkliis i Hen. , a tenure on a rent j 
iLved beforehami : i. 561. ’ 

(Pj., &c.), a contract for a fix<*d 
sum of L.-K. representing . 
an average value of the grain ; 
share, as estimated. : i. 272. i 

(IJpufir (A. -- excc?ss) (Bmi.), lands ac- j 
quired by encroachment, or in 
excess of the i»rop<‘r estate : i. | 
439 note. I 

Taujih (A. -explaining or adjust- 1 
ing) (Ben,), ‘the T.dejuirt- ! 
inent’ keeps the accounts of ; 
L.-K. due and in process of I 
collection. T.-navis, a revenue j 
clerk ; i, 672 688, 9. \ 


Taungyil : .s#>c 

Tauzi-biglnl (N.W.P., local), one of 
the artiticial lota in hiiaiilelulra 
villages : ii. 139. 

Ta'yyul (said to be Turkisli), used 
in Delhi for eertain villages, 
the rents of whieh went to ithe 
EmjK^ror’s privy purse ; i. 43 
mote ; ii. 686. 

Tenassekiiii, described : iii. 485. 

6 . 

a {lennnnent boundary mark. 
^Tlmkbast, the operation (ist 
S., N.W.P., *iVc,) of laying 
down the boundaries of %’♦!- 
lages, rnahuls, or estates : ii. 34. 
Tluikur. a baron or subordinate 
chief under a KAj^* 

Thakurdas (Bo , said to mc'an * lord- 
lii4g'), title of ^‘ertain petty 
eh^dshijm : iii. 282. 

Thai, a sandy desei*t (Pj.). 

(8indh), low land betwecjj^ sa^- 
hills where a little moisture 
collects ; iii. 340. ^ 

Thnhvili or^yialkari (Bo,), a (for- 
, iner) local term for the co- 
sliarer in villafr^H ( minlsidar 
of old Kepo. ts) : iii. 25*^ 

Tliaiui, a jiolice offici*. a division of 
a district or a iahsil under the 
• policit ad#i, 

Tiiana dist. (Ho.), Kbota of: iii. 
294. 

Thaiiadiir, ~ Deputy Ins]>e(4or of^ 
Police. 

Thiinadari lands* (Hen.), formerly 
allf»wed rev. -free to Zamimlars 
to maintain pr>liee : i. 429. 

Thaiii (i.i*. sthuni), a si-ttled culti- 
vator, old resilient tenant 
•'^Hen.} ; i. 599. 

('Orissa . :#i. 571. 

Thiima or tanka blluinsi ), a lump- 
rent on an entire holding : ii. 
189. 

Thapi>a (<.:ommonJy tappa), a seal, 
^a stamp. 

Thapjutdar (Sindh), a State officer 
in a village who supervised the 
State grain-revenue paymepts 
and put his ‘seal ‘ on the grain » 
hags ; iii. 323. ^ 

(Sindh), modi^rn official of 
d<?signation : iii. 343. 
Thar/to(probat>ly thahrao, from (H.) 
thahrilna, to fix), an assessment 
introduced into Kaiiara (M.) 
in 1819 : iii. 150. 


S 2 
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Thanlv-band <Bo.) ; see iii. 313. | 

Thhat (local, Kumaon), the right ; 

^ in land ; Th hilt wan, a proprie- | 
tor : ii. 313. I 

ThathdmedA (U.13.), the Hithe' or i 
capitation tax : iii. 538. 

Theka or Thikil, a contract or 
farm : i. 546. 

Tli(;kadar, a Kevorme lessee (Sam- 
balpiir, C.I\, and elsewhere) : 
ii. 379. 

Thok, subdivision of a pntti ; a^in 
divided into ‘beri.’ Smjie- 
times the Ihok is the major 
division, above, net below, the 
patti (N.W.P.) : i. 159; ii. 
147, 8. 

Thok (O.P.), poor land rated (Ma- 
rathil times) at a fixed low or 
nominal valu<‘ *. ii. 376.^ 

Thok -diir, head of a group of^ands ~ 
siyilna, q.v. 

Thiigyi (or tlioogj^ee) (BurnuO, an 
oftWer having charge of a rev- 
enue ^circle' : iii. 527. 
his duties and survey- work : iii. 

539, 30. 

in (U.B.) : aii. 536. 

Thuhi (or tula), ; subdivision of 
land, a minor sliaro in a joint- 
village : i. 159. 

Tikiinl (or tikarii’:') a high- 

lying light soil of uneven sur- 
face producing millets only : | 

Tilok Cjiand (Riija), account of liis 
location and foundation of vil- 
lages : i. 133 ; ii. 234. 

Tip (Pj.), -Kankiit, q.v.: i. 271 

7Wff\ «■ 

Tirij or Terij (A.\ an abstract, a 
list of owners and details of 
their estate (Ben.) i. 467. 

Tirkill (x\.,jmer\ a ‘ triple ’ or total 
famine, i.e. of gni.ss, grain, and 
water : ii. 349. 

Tirni (Pj.), a toll or rate charged 
per head, on an enumeration of 
cattle, on paying which, vill%e8 
can .s<»nd their cattle to graze 
in the jungles and w^asto 
throughout the tahsil or other 
detpiod loeality, as the case 
may be : ii. 546, 

Tirw’d (M.), rate of assessment ; 
tirw'd-kami, reduction of as- 
sessment. 

Tiyar (Malabar -Islander), an im- 
migrant caste from the south 


(traditionally from Ceylon), 
wlio introduced the cocoa-ndt 
palm : iii. 157. 

Tobiyi ^thob^il), nose-hag, grain -bag, 
a fee in grain paid to the over- 
lord in certain places (the idea 
hein,a that it is grain for the 
lord’s horse), (S. Pj. and 
Sindh) : ii. 658 ; iii. 327. 

Toi>a, a tribe on the Nilgiri 
plateau : iii. 185 note, 
supposed territorial rights of: 
til. 187. 

Toda-ginis, the cu.*- tomary pay- 
ment to secure laiuls against 
the incursions of freebooters 
(dispossessed chiefs and ruined 
families of Gini-siyas) who 
hai-asseo the country ; now 
become a political allowance 
paid to some families ns by 
pre.s<*riptive right : also called 

t • \vol ' ( Bo.) : iii. 281. 

Tola, a weiglit, of wtiich about 2] 
go to th(‘ oz. avd. : each ntiur 
weighs on(' tahi, 

Toiid, a minute fraction in land- 
sharing : ii. 127. 

Tondki-makdat-am, a tract in North 
M., anciently so called : the 
site of a great colonizing ex- 
pedition : iii. 113. 

Topi (Pj.), a local grain-measure ; 
fraction of a ‘ bhan'.’ 

'^’otakal (M.), garden-land : ap- 
ldi(‘d to fields, whoso original 
character, soil, &c., Ijave been 
changcnl by long cultivation 
and can; : iii. 59 ao/c. 

ToU (M.), the village watchman, 
messenger. &e. : iii. no. 

Toung-yil (Burma) (toung or taurig 
hill, ya -- gartlen), tem- 
porary, shifting cultivation on 
lull-slopes, by burning tlie 
forest and dibliling in seed 
with the ashes just before the 
rains ( = jum, kumri, bcw’ar, 
&c., of India) : iii, 503. 
details of : iii. 504. 
how assessed : iii. 509. 
no right ai'qnired by the prac- 
tice : iii. 503. 

permanent .system of in Karen 
hills : described by Sir ,D. 
Brandis : iii. 506. 

Tuccavee, see Taqtivi. 

Tukum (C.P.), a tenure : see ii. 

478. 
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Tvli’va, tbo country anciently so 
called : iii. 146, 156. 

Tumandar (Pj. frontier), a tribal 
chief *: ii. 633. 

Tumar (Ben.), in t}io^hra«e ^’asl 
tumtir jama’ * — the original or 
unaltered revenue rate acx*.ord- 
ing to the last r^uktr or 
fonnal assessment : i, 277. 


U. 

Ubari, a tenure at a quit-rent 
(C.P.) : ii. 477. 

(Jhan.si, N W.P.) : ii. 155. 

Udhar- or Udhad-jama (Marathi\ n 
lump asses.smont, levied on old 
revf^ue free estfftos rather 
than resume the grant al- 
together : iii. 278. 

Ugiiria-wunta : s('f> iii. 278. « 

Ulkudi (M.), a resident hereditarj* 
tenant #*f the ‘landlord’ 
(mirasi^ villng<'s : iii. 117. 

Uhingn (M. Ooloogoo), a |>eculiar 
method of revenue-payment 
formerly in use, dcstiribod : iii. 
47- , 

Umliali i^Coorg), lightly asHt‘s.sed 
land held for services (by 
village officers, &c.) : iii. 474. 

rmilu (un heat', local term 
(Kajputana) for raid’, or .spring 
harvtvst : i. 276 ao/c. , 

Uhdaruii (Malabar), a kind ^f 
niortgag<! : iii. 176 vote. 

Uiihari (0 P.), local term for the 
rahi*, or spring harv(‘st : ii. 
5^4. 

Upanchaki (Ben.), a tenure in the 
liangjnir <list. : i. 540. 

Upri or Upari (Bo.), a term for a 
(‘lass of landholders, surviving 
from the tilings when a land- 
lord cla.ss held the villages : 
indicating a landholder as in- 
ferior to the mirusidar : iii. 
256. 

Ui^'i i Kanara), a hamlet or group of 
family holdings : iii. !48. 

Urudvi) (Coorg), village forest- 
land. 

Utbaridi (or Otbandi), a kind of 
tenancy (Ben.) : i. 601. 

Uthit-patit, a tenanc^y (Pabna, 

^ Ben.) : i. 602. 

Ltkar (or Otkar) (Ch. Nagpur), a 
kind of tenant : i, 578, 6oi. 


V. 

Vaidii, vaidapattil (Kaiiara), land 
allowed a lower usses.Hment at 
first, but ‘ promising ’ (wayada, 
A.), to improve, and then 
pay the full rate : iii. 150. 

Vantii (Bo.) : .wc Wantii. 

Vara (Coorg), letting land on an 
%reement to share produce : 
iii. 47a. 

Varagii (M.), a millet ; Paniaot% 

Viinim, (M.), also ^Viiram, a share 
in the (u-ops : the grain pro- 
duce considonHi ns the sub- 
ject of division iKdAveen the 
State, the cultivators, &c. ; 
often in compound words as 
mel-varam, kudijvaram, &c. : 
iii.»36, rig. - 

Varhi, m ‘ turn ’ at irrigatinglland 
from a well (Pj.) : i. 15. 
locally also iist d for a lanid-slw(fl> 
(Pi): ii. 669. 

Vecdniiiui (Bo.), land in a village soW 
((‘f. giraatil) to ({over a balance, 

• due to a jx'rHon who had stood 
security (manautidar) to the 
(Maratlni) (nstri(^t offi(WH[p: this 
land h(‘caino wholly or partly 
r« v(‘ni»-f^>e : iii. 302. 

W.U-ALAH caste in tins Tamil 
country (M.), (Colonization by : 
iii. 1 12. ^ 

,, in Malalmr; see iii. 165, 

171. • 

Ve.sh, see W(*sh. 

V1.TAYANA0AU dynasty in Kanara : 
iii. J48, 9. 

Visa-had i, or Visa-pad* a sy.siem 
by which th({ villagers under- 
took to work the land, and {)ay 
the r({\f'nn(f in cf^rtain shanks 
(North -We.st M.) : ii. 46, 125. 

VLsi (Kurnaon, N.W.P.), a l(^cal 
land- measure -- 4,800 sq. yds. : 
ii. 310. 

• W. 

^Wadero (Sindh), a headman of a 
villag(? : iii. 321. 

Wain A I), the S. of : iii. 18 1. 

Wiijih^l-’arz (A. mjcr-Hsairy to hi’* 
represented), a statement of, 
village (wuHtoin.s, rul^os of 
management, &c., prepared at 
S. (N.VV.P.) : ii. 89. 

(Pj.) : ii. 566. 

(C.P.) : ii. 448, 482. 
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Walandwar fBer^r), term for a non- 
^ resident tenant (cf. Upri) ; 

iii. 363- 

Wand (Pj. frontier), the jjrocess of 
tribal allotment of holdings : 
ii. 636. 

WiintA (Bo ), (« divid(^d) a tenure, 
being the vefctigtJ of a former 
ehiefship : nw iii. 277. ^ 

Warg, Wargdir, the landliolding 
and owiuT of such a holding 
'■ (Kunara) ; iii. 147. ^ 

(and ill Coorgi ; iii. 468, 4'iiJ 
WariH (A. = hbir), the owner of 
<. land ! Pj. Ha/.iiru di.st.) : ii. 649. 
Wdrisi (A. ~ inheritanee, wirsa), 
the right in land of the 
auperior castes (Kangra dist., 
Pj ) : ii. 693. 

(ef. Minis)/ 

* Wi^rkas * ( Bo.), a * warkgs mini- 
oer’ is a hit of jungle-land, 
gi'asH, bran- 
enes. Ac., to burn on rice-fiehls 
(of. Rab) : iii. 305. 

\Vasal-bilki (Marathi Jomi of same), 
(Berar), one or the La ml 
Records c wc iii. 355, 

‘ Wasil-baip',* 0110^ of the lloA'cnuc 
if^'counts, showing payments of 
L.'Ii. and balances due: ii. 
279. 

Watan (A. “ liome, native), name 
given uinler ihe Muhammadan 
kinuduins to th(' land-holdings 
(uiltll privilegt'H collectively) of 
hereditary nirganuand village 
oftici'is in W., Cent., and South 
India, allowed them rev. -fret' : 
i. j8o;> ii. 467 ; iii. 254 mk. 
attachment of families to: ii. 

468 tutk ; iii. 374 note, 
tliisform of remuiiet liion known 
to Munu : see i. 254. 
village grants of this kind (M.) : 
iii. 82. 

*S<!rvico Inam' (Bo.): iii. 300, 
3091 10. ^ 

tenure of tex-ofliicio), Benir : iii. 
37^3^ 5. 

in (C.P.), Ninuir dist. : ii. 467. 
WataiuUir, of any hereditary oflfioe, 
or even menial place in a 
village, to which a ‘ watan ’ is 
attached. 

WatatSdiir-kul : m iii, 290, 

Wazifa, in Muhammadan law, the 
khiriij or tax in kind converted 
into a money payment ; gener- 
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ally, any stijicmd, or allow- 
ance : i. 268. 

Wesh (Pj. frontier), the periodical 
♦.exchange of allotments : usu- 
alty between families, but 
Cmciently between * villages ’ 
au4jeven larger groups: ii. 
637.' 647. 8. 

in lia/Ara dist. : ii. 723. 

Wirasat (A. -- inhiritaiic*'), term 
for landed right ; in u.se (I*j. 
frontier) : ii. 634. 

Wol (Bo. ), - todii ginls : q. v. 

Wt3N dist.,ilie (Benir), superstitions 
aflfecting land : ii. 387 note. 

Y. 

Yii ' Burma) : m toung-ya. 

Vajiniin Coorg , the managing elder 
of the family group : iii, 471. 

Yt -b&ing (Burma), the native term 
for ‘Deputy Commissioner* or 
District Ollicer (meant origin- 
ally a ‘ Resident ’ a't a Court, an 
ambassador). 

Ywa-lu-gyi (Burma), the headman 
of a local group, social head- 
man, cf. KyfMulngyi : iii. 528. 

Z. 

Zabti (A. /abt sequesti'red, set 

, aside), applied to etops of a 
certain kind which were 
always paid for in cash, he- 
cause division of produce was 
dillicult : applied also to the 
cliarged : i. 273, 4 ; ii. 
716 note, 

Zail-dar, a Kx'al oflicial (Pj.) : ii. 
741. 

Zamindar (P. zamin, land ; dar, 
holdt'r of). (Znmindari is the 
adjt'ctive form of the same ; 
thus Zamindari-villago, Z. -es- 
tate, Z. -Settlement, Z.-fees or 
dues.) 

(a) In general any holder^ of 
land ; cultivators of their 
own fields, as a class, espe- 
cially in North India, where 
cultivat ing • proprietors are 
common. In the Panjab, 
beyond the river Chinab, 
used of any Muhemmadan 
cult., while ‘Jat' is used 
for a lihnht cult. 
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,h) In Ben. (and parts of M.) 
the great lajid-agout, whose 
gradual growth in power and 
connection with the land, 
w^as held to § nec^ssftate 
his recognition as ‘ lancBord * 
under the P.S, In this sense, j 
the word is writhni a atpi j 
tal Z ; and so whenever any ‘ 
considerable overlord title t>r 
estate is implied. , 

c) In N.W.R, Pj., applied to j 
rilUxgeSj implying that tlieiv ; 
is a landlord class claiming 1 
the whoh> art*u, cult, and j 
waste, and all managing . 
rights and prolits, cither ^ 
jointly^ or wholly or partly ! 
in sem'alty, tlie.^ shares be* 
iia^ allotted in several dis- | 
tinct forms or on different : 
principles, whi<di give rise ! 
to duHse.^ or kinds <j# the^ j 
‘ landl^d ’ or ‘ joint-vil* * 

/ I 

(d) In i)aiis of tin* Pj. and Sindh , 
applied to certuiu families, , 
descendants of tribal chiefs, ; 
&c., whr» still retain to a 
greater on less (*xt<‘nt, a cer* 
tain over-lordship) in lands j 
and villag('s, entitling them 1 
to take certain fees or rents. ■ 
(<;) In j>arts of tiie N.W.P, an<l 
ill thidh generally, applhal 
(in the adjective form 
nnndari) to the right of 
managing a vilhtg^* under ; 
the ruler, and later umler ! 
tile Tuluqdur (e. birt* 
zamindari, — grant of the 
management, and collec- 
tions, of a village or tract). ! 
(f \ In Mariitlia, and es|>(.H;iaIly j 
in lUjput StaU^s, Z. was the | 
title of a pargana officer wlio j 
crollected the revenues from j 
the patels of villages, under j 
the HUper\dsion of a kuniis* i 
dar s^Mariithu . Theoldllin- i 
• du de^ntukh yfam in later » 
times so called. (Kajimt.) 

({/) In the C. P. applied (formerly) 
to the as.sigiiee of a larg«) 
tract of wastt; land, who was 
to promote cult, and arrange 
the L. *K. ; (now) to holders of 
estate.s, which are surviving 
Oorid chiefships. 
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RefertMices : — 9 

I. In general : i. 7. ^ 

Origin of Z, as Hindu Bajihf, 

&c. : i. 187, 253. 

II. Bengal. 

(i) Fjom a L.»R. Seif, point i 

VttU'. 

The Z^uuindiiri B. also called 
the P.S. : i. 400. 

Attempits to get rid of Z. and 
their failure : i. 394, 403. 
Selection of pH^rsems reixignized* 

^ as Z. : i. 4 1 a 
Resume of posU-ion under P.S. ; 

»* 431 - ^ 

General break-up and sale 01 
estates : i. 440. 

Low rate of assessment (now) : 
i. 439 nok, 

(ii) Fmma Land'Ttmi^r point of view. 
StiAly of the history and growth 

c 4 ' Z. : i. 504. I 

Use of the term in Akbar's 
time : i. 505. # * * 

Hereditary succession to the 
‘ estate ’ : i. 5 10. • 

Forms owtinc'cted with the ap* 

• jiointmont : 

Power of alienation <!once<led ; 

»• 5 * 3 - ^ # 

Emoluments of the Z. : i. 514. 
PrivaUalands of Z. : i. 515. 

• HARiNGTOjfs dcliniiion of Z. : 

. 5 ' 9 - 

Lord (‘ORNWAi.LiH on Z. : i. 

520. • 

C'ourtof DireftorsonZ. : i.sar. 
Hift'erenccs of opiitiion about, 
cause of : i. 522. 

Mode rn legal view of title : i. 

533- 

III. NouiH-WRH'rEiiv Provinces. 

Village or Mahal 8<ttlemcnt 

caileif ‘zamindari' Iwcausc 
tho joint-body village co- 
shuring {>roprietorH is re- 
cognized as ‘ landlord ' : i. 
158 ; ii. loi. 

Harnindari khalis, where onlj^ 

^ one }*erHon owns the whole 
village ; i. 158 ; ii. 115. 
z. mushtarka, where this one 
is rtjplrtced by a b»)dy of 
4 lcsct‘ndanta still joiift : id, 
(fHher forms of landlord or # 
Joint-vilTage, me ‘pattidari," 

‘ blmiacMra ’ ; sm atm under 
‘Village.') 

Term used '"as in Ondb) for 



^ ^ mmx Xkb 

right ( (e) mpra) : 

^ ill. r6i. 

*IV/Oin)H. 

Vzftmiii 4 Ari/ i9>ecial meaning 
af : 1 X39 ; ii aaa^ a4t. 

^V. Pakjab. 

Applied to Muhammadan cult 
gieuerally t ii. 635. 

Great Z. estates not developed : 
ii. 617. 

3Eamin<Un villages, where there 
• is one, or a joint body (un- 
divided) : ii. 639. \ 

Applied tor overlords (South 
, PO: ii. 653 656, 657, 

661. 

VI. Oentual Provinces, 

Old Gond chiefs called : i. 
118. 

S. of estates as regards waste- 
land : it 399. * 

'ho estate descril>ed : fl. 445. 

former use of the term ; ii. 
^ 446, 51. 

YII. Central India. 

* Zamindar in Mariitlid and Raj- 
put States : i.**6i j iii, ao^, 
375‘ 


VIII. Sindh. 

Term applied to chielh (and 
their descendants) ymo ac- 
quired overlordship : iii 399, 
^ «a5. t. 9- 

^ claims at S, ; iii 330. 
Estates of Biluchi canal dig- 
gii*s : i ii, 328. 

IX. Madras. 

Attempt to introduce a P.S. 
with Z. ; its failure : iii. 10, 
17, 18, 22. 

Z. estates, varieties of : iii 130, 

I, 2. 

number and locate of : iii. 

23 > 4 » 139 - 

Zar-i-pesligi (P.^ money in ad- 
vance) (Ben.), a rent-collecting 
lease granted to repay a debt, 
or against a cash ad t^ance : i. 
546. 

Zila’ (A. vulg. Zillah), a now 

, cfosolete term for a Collectorate 

or * District * : i^96i and 7iote. 
special use of term \^ylhet) : iii. 
449- ^ 

Zimma-mirus (Ben.), a ‘ tenure * ; 

i. 541- 


THE END. 








